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ANNUAL  BEPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EFFI 
CIENCY  AND  ECONOMY  ON  PUBLIC  HIGHWAYS 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  February  1,  1915 

Hon.  Edward  Schoeneck,  President  of  the  Senate: 

Sir. —  Herewith  is  transmitted  the  annual  report  of  the  New 

York  Department  of  EflS.ciency  and  Economy  concerning  matters 
relating  to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public  highways 
and  the  administration  of  the  State  Highway  Department,  with 
recommendations  as  to  statutory  amendments. 

Yours    respectfully 

JOHN  H.  DELANEY 

Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and  Economy 
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When  the  New  York  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy 
was  created,  in  May,  1913,  plans  were  immediately  prepared  to 
establish  a  division  to  thoroughly  study  the  administration,  or- 
ganization and  methods  of  the  State  Highway  Department  to 
which  had  been  entrusted  the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  State,  county  and 
town  highways,  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  the  economical 
and  efficient  disbursement  of  the  public  funds. 

Active  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Highway  Department 
was  precipitated  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Highway  Division 
of  the  Department  by  the  request  for  a  hearing  submitted  by  the 
Warner-Quinlan  Asphalt  Company  under  date  of  July  11,  1913. 
The  hearing  was  requested  in  order  that  the  rights  of  this  com- 
pany to  have  its  asphalt  accepted  under  the  Highway  Commis- 
sion's asphalt  specifications,  designated  4-A,  should  be  conclusively 
adjudicated. 

A  preliminary  hearing  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Department 
of  Efficiency  and  Economy  on  July  16,  1914.  The  Department 
was  represented  by  the  Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and  Economy 
and  its  counsel,  Mr.  John  T.  Norton;  the  Highway  Commission 
by  Commissioner  John  N.  Carlisle  and  Mr.  George  C.  Diehl,  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers ;  the  Attorney-General 
by  Mr.  James  A.  Parsons,  Deputy  Attorney-General;  the  State 
Comptroller  by  Messrs.  Michael  J.  Walsh  and  Edward  S.  Harris, 
Deputy  State  Comptrollers ;  and  the  Wamer-Quinlan  Company  by 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Kubino,  its  attorney,  and  Messrs.  Quinlan  and 
Knight  of  the  Company,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Dow,  a  consulting  paving 
engineer.  As  a  result  of  this  preliminary  investigation,  it  was 
decided  to  hold  a  public  hearing  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  and  the  Highway  Com- 
mission. 

In  order  that  the  Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and  Economy 
should  have  advice  on  the  technic  of  the  production  of  asphalts 
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and  its  uses  in  the  construction  of  highways,  two  experts  were  se- 
cured in  the  persons  of  Arthur  H.  Blanchard,  professor  in  charge 
of  the  Graduate  Course  in  Highway  Engineering  at  Columbia 
University  and  a  Consulting  Highway  Engineer,  and  Prevost 
Hubbard,  Consulting  Chemical  Engineer  with  the  Institute  of 
Industrial  Research  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  a  lecturer  at 
Columbia  University  on  the  chemistry  of  highway  materials.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  approved  the  appointment  of  the  above 
men  after  examining  their  professional  records.  These  gentlemen 
were  later  appointed  members  of  the  permanent  Advisory  Board  of 
the  Department. 

Investigation  by  Department  of  Alleged  Monopolistic  Speciflcations 

The  public  hearing  was  held  on  July  23,  1913,  those  present 
including  the  Commissioner  of  EflSciency  and  Economy  and  his 
experts,  the  Commissioner  of  Highways,  Deputy  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Parsons,  Deputy  State  Comptroller  Walsh,  Attorney  Henry 
A.  Rubino  and  eight  witnesses  for  the  Wamer^Quinlan  Asphalt 
Company  and  Attorney  L.  Laflin  Kellogg  and  four  witnesses  for 
the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company,  whose  asphalts  had  been 
admitted  without  question  by  the  Highway  Department  under  the 
provisions  of  Specification  4-A. 

In  order  that  the  vital  questions  involved  may  be  understood, 
Specification  4-A  and  the  report  of  Messrs.  Blanchard  and  Hub- 
bard relative  to  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  the  Wamer-Quinlan 
Asphalt  Company  are  herewith  quoted  in  full: 

Specification  4-A 

Specification  for  Bitundnous  Material  A,  Fluxed  Natural  Asphalt 

The  fiuxed  natural  asphalt  shall  be  composed  of  at  least 
65  per  cent  of  a  refined,  natural,  solid  asphalt  which,  when 
fluxed  with  a  suitable  flux,  shall  meet  the  following  require- 
ments : 

(1)  It  shall  be  free  from  water  or  decomposition  products. 

(2)  The  various  hydrocarbons  composing  it  shall  be  pres- 
ent in  a  homogeneous  solution,  no  oily  or  granular  constitu- 
ents being  present. 

(3)  It  shall  have  a  ductility  at  77  degrees  F.  of  not  less 
than  25  c.  m.  (Dow  mould). 
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(4)  The  gravity  at  a  temperature  of  77  degrees  F.  sliall 
not  be  less  than  1.0. 

.(5)  The  penetration  shall  be  between  15  and  20  milli- 
meters when  tested  for  five  seconds  at  77  degrees  F.  with  a 
number  2  needle  weighted  with  100  grams. 

(6)  Twenty  grams  of  it  upon  being  maintained  at  a  uni- 
form temperature  of  400  degrees  F.  for  five  hours  shall  not 
lose  more  than  8  per  cent.  The  character  of  the  residue  at 
77  degrees  F.  shall  be  smooth  and  nearly  solid,  but  not  so 
hard  that  it  may  not  be  easily  dented  with  the  finger. 

(7)  Its  solubility  at  air  temperature  in  carbon  disulphide 
shall  be  at  least  66  per  cent. 

(8)  The  solubility  of  the  bitumen,  at  air  temperature  in 
76  degrees  Beaume  paraffine  petroleum  naphtha  distilling 
between  140  and  190  degrees  F.,  shall  be  between  75  and  84 
per  cent. 

(9)  The  bitumen  shall  show  between  8  and  15  per  cent, 
fixed  carbon. 

(10)  It  shall  show  an  open  flash  point  not  less  than  350 
degrees  F. 

(11)  It  shall  not  contain  more  than  1.5  per  cent,  paraffine 
scale. 

(12)  It  shall  show  a  toughness  at  32  degrees  F.  not  less 
than  15  c.  m. 

(13)  This  material  must  contain  at  least  2  per  cent,  of 
sulphur  not  artificially  incorporated. 

(14)  All  bituminous  material  A  will  be  sampled  by  an 
Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Highways,  and  samples  sent 
to  iJie  Department  of  Research,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  report  of  the  experts  representing  the  Department  of  Effi- 
ciency and  Economy  is  as  follows: 

''Jidy  24,  1913 

*'  Hon.  John  H.  Delaney,  Commissioner,  Department  of  Effi- 
ciency and  Economy,  State  Capitol,  Albany,  N,  Y.: 

^'  Dear  Sib. —  We,  the  undersigned,  acting  at  your  request  as 
an  advisory  board  to  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy, 
sizbmit  herewith  our  opinion  upon  the  claim  advanced  by  the 
Wamer-Quinlan  Asphalt  Company  to  the  effect  that  certain  of 
their  bituminous  road  material,  refined  from  crude  Mexican  petrol- 
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eum,  confonnfl  in  all  respects  to  that  portion  of  Specification  4-A 
of  the  Department  of  Highways  for  1912,  entitled  '  Specification 
for  Bituminous  Material  A.  Fluxed  Natural  Asphalt '  aa  printed 
on  pages  8  and  9. 

"  We  were  present  at  the  hearing  granted  the  Wamer-Quinlan 
Asphalt  Company  by  the  Honorable  State  Commissioner  of  High- 
ways on  the  23d  day  of  July,  1913,  and  heard  the  testimony  of 
all  witnesses  for  said  company  as  well  as  witnesses  called  by  the 
Barber  Asphalt  Company,  opposing.  We  also  heard  and  are 
familiar  with  the  argument  of  counsel  for  both  companies. 

"  Without  discussing  this  hearing  in  detail  we  would  state  that 
no  claim  was  advanced  by  the  opposing  company,  that  products 
produced  by  the  Wamer-Quinlan  Asphalt  Company  from  crude 
Mexican  petroleum  would  not  or  could  not  meet  the  numbered 
clauses  of  said  specifications,  relating  to  certain  chemical  and 
physical  qualities,  nor  do  we  believe  such  to  be  the  case. 

"  The  matter  therefore  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  any  products  produced  by  refining  crude  Mexican 
petroleum  are  covered  or  included  under  the  title  or  introductory 
paragraph  of  said  specification,  which  reads  as  follows : 

"  '  The  fluxed  natural  asphalt  shall  be  composed  of  at 
least  65  per  cent  of  a  refined,  natural,  solid  asphalt  which, 
when  fluxed  with  a  suitable  flux,  shall  meet  the  following 
requirements :' 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned  that  no  product  refined 
from  crude  Mexican  petroleum,  or  in  fact  any  crude  petroleum, 
is  covered  by  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  this  title  and  intro- 
ductory paragraph,  for  the  following  reasons: 

"  1.  That  we  are  in  agreement  with  the  definition  for  asphalts 
recently  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Standard  Tests  for  Road 
Materials  of  The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  which 
is  as  follows: 

"  '  Asphalts. —  Solid  or  semi-solid  native  bitumens,  solid 
or  semi-solid  bitumens  obtained  by  refining  petroleums,  or 
solid  or  semi-solid  bitumens  which  are  combinations  of  the 
bitumens  mentioned  with  petroleums  or  derivatives  thereof, 
which  melt  upon  the  application  of  heat  and  which  consist  of 
a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives  of  complex 
structure,  largely  cyclic  and  bridge  compounds.' 
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"  2.  According  to  this  definition,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  an 
asphalt  is  a  solid  or  semi-solid  bitumen. 

"  3.  It  is  specifically  stated  in  the  introductory  paragraph  of 
said  specification  that  ^  the  fluxed  natural  asphalt,'  meaning 
thereby  the  finished  product,  '  shall  be  composed  of  at  least  65 
per  cent,  of  a  refined,  natural,  solid  asphalt.' 

"  4.  In  customary  usage  the  word  refined  is  prefixed  to  the 
original  or  crude  material  which  is  thus  designated  as  having 
been  subjected  to  a  refining  process.  In  this  case  the  crude  ma- 
terial designated  is  there  first  a  solid  asphalt  and  secondly  a  nat- 
ural, solid  asphalt. 

"  5.  As  crude  Mexican  petroleum  is  a  natural  fluid  bitumen 
it  is  not  a  solid  asphalt,  and  hence  cannot  be  a  natural  solid  as- 
phalt. It  therefore  follows  that  no  product  refined  from  crude 
Mexican  petroleum  can  be  a  '  refined,  natural,  solid  asphalt.' 

"  In  this  report  the  undersigned  have  used  the  terms  solid  and 
fluid  according  to  the  common  interpretation  of  these  terms  by 
highway  engineers  and  contractors. 

"  EespectfuUy  submitted, 

"  (Signed)         Arthur  H.  Blanchard, 

"  Consulting  Highway   Engineer." 

"  (Signed)         Prevost  Hubbard, 

''  Consulting  Chemical  Engineer." 


The  hearing  was  attended  by  practically  all  the  best  known 
experts  on  highway  materials  in  the  country.  The  Barber  Asphalt 
Company,  through  its  counsel  and  experts,  vigorously  opposed 
the  claim  of  the  Warner-Quinlan  Asphalt  Company  that  the  ma- 
terial manufactured  by  the  latter  was  admissible  under  the  New 
York  specifications.    . 

tinder  cross-examination,  one  of  the  chemists  testified,  in  effect, 
that  he  had  written  the  specification  under  discussion  while  he 
was  employed  by  the  Barber  Asphalt  Company,  and  that  it  was 
designed  and  intended  to  exclude  all  except  Barber  Asphalt  Com- 
pany materials. 

The  judgment  of  Messrs.  Blanchard  and  Hubbard  that  the 
specification  was  really  monopolistic,  and  excluded  tlie  Warner- 
Quinlan  products,  was  concurred  in  by  nearly  all  the  experts,  and 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Highways  and  the  Commissioner  of  Effi- 
ciency and  Economy. 
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As  an  immediate  result  of  the  Wamer-Quinlan  hearing,  tho 
asphalt  specifications  of  the  Highway  Department  were  taken  un- 
der advisement  with  a  view  to  drafting  requirements  under  which 
all  asphalts  of  established  value  would  be  admitted  upon  an 
equitable  basis. 

Beg^uming^  of  General  Investigation  of  Department  of  Highways 

In  the  early  part  of  August,  1913,  there  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  several 
vital  inconsistencies  in  the  Highway  Specifications  which  were 
sent  out  to  contractors  in  connection  with  various  let  tings.  The 
Advisory  Board  was  requested  to  make  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  copies  of  specifications  accompanying  bids  submitted  by  con- 
tractors. The  multitude  of  discrepancies  and  inconsistencies  re- 
vealed resulted  in  the  cancellation  of  bids  on  many  contracts  as 
it  was  apparent  that  the  bidding  was  not  upon  an  equitable  basis. 
Recommendations  for  the  cancellation  of  many  contracts  were 
made  upon  the  following  grounds : 

(1)  Materials  specified  distinctly  different  in  type  and 
grade  from  those  advertised. 

(2)  Specifications  which  unnecessarily  limited  competi- 
tion. 

(3)  Monopolistic  specifications  substituted  for  more  open 
specifications  which  were  indicated  in  the  advertisement. 

(4)  Acceptance  by  the  Highway  Commission  of  bids  on 
material  other  than  specified. 

(5)  Bids  requested  on  certain  items  which  were  so  in- 
definite that  an  intelligent  bid  could  not  be  made  without 
knowledge  obtained  from  tho  Highway  Department. 

(6)  Conflicting  requirements  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  specifications. 

(7)  Different  specifications  for  the  same  contract  sub- 
mitted to  various  bidders. 

(8)  Acceptance  by  the  Highway  Commission  of  altered 
bids. 

(9)  Duplication  of  work  covered  by  different  items  upon 
which  separate  bids  were  requested. 

(10)  Inherently  faulty  specifications. 

The  revelation  of  the  defects  in  the  specifications  resulted  in 
a  weeding  out  of  certain  inefficient  employees  of  the  Highway 
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Department,  the  inauguration  of  more  rigid  supervision  and  more 
efficient  methods  pertaining  to  the  drafting  of  modified  specifica- 
tions and  finally  in  an  appreciation  by  the  Highway  Commis- 
sion that  the  writing  of  an  entirely  new  set  of  specifications  was 
imperative  if  contractors  were  to  be  fairly  treated  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  State  conserved. 

The  Advisory  Board  was  further  requested  to  take  under  con- 
sideration the  administration  and  organization  of  the  Albany  head- 
quarters and  the  division  offices  of  the  Highway  Department,  the 
methods  of  construction  and  maintenance  employed  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State,  and  other  internal  and  external  functions 
of  the  Highway  Commission.  Accordingly  the  Board  visited  the 
several  Divisions  and  made  an  examination  of  many  highways 
constructed  and  maintained  by  the  several  methods  employed  by 
the  Highway  Department.  The  conclusions  and  recommendations 
of  the  Board  were  incorporated  in  a  series  of  reports,  many  of 
which  have  been  included  in  this  volume. 

Co-operation  with  Eig^hway  Commission 

The  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  has  always  en- 
deavored to  co-operate  with  the  Highway  Commission  and  con- 
sider with  it  many  problems  requiring  solutions.  During  the  fall 
of  1913,  the  Advisory  Board  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  High- 
way Commission  complete  new  specifications  covering  the  wear- 
ing courses  of  those  types  of  pavements  which  were  considered 
suitable  for  use  on  State  and  county  highways  and  a  specifica- 
tion for  a  water-bound  broken  stone  road  which  could  be  used 
on  the  above  classes  of  highways  in  cases  where  the  traffic  of  the 
future  would  be  very  light  including  only  a  few  motor  vehicles. 
These  specifications  were  submitted  on  December  4,  1913,  and 
covered  the  following  items: 

Item  1.  Broken  Stone  road. 

Item  2.  Broken  Stone. 

Item  3.  Wearing  Course  —  Bituminous  Concrete  Pavement 

—  Type  A. 

Item  4.  Asphalt  Cements  and  Refined  Tars. 

Item  5.  Wearing  Course  —  Bituminous  Concrete  Pavement 

—  Type  B. 
Item  6.  Asphalt  Cements. 

Item  7.  Sand  Cushion  and  Wearing  Course  —  Brick  Pave- 
ment. 
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Item  8.  Asphalt  Fillers. 

Item  9.  Sand  Cushion  and  Wearing  Course  —  Stone  Block 

Pavement 

The  Advisory  Board,  recognizing  the  rapid  increase  in  all 
classes  of  traffic  on  State  and  county  highways  and  that  the  funds 
to  be  used  were  derived  from  the  sale  of  fifty-year  bonds,  recom- 
mended the  use  of  cement  concrete  foundations  for  the  four  types 
of  pavements  to  be  used  upon  properly  designated  State  and 
county  highways.  The  Board's  specifications  were  printed  and 
widely  distributed,  the  demand  far  exceeding  the  supply.  The 
specifications  finally  published  by  the  Highway  Department  un- 
der date  of  January  15,  1914,  contained  many  of  the  essential 
recommendations  embodied  in  the  Advisory  Board's  specifications. 

During  1914  the  work  of  the  Highway  Division  has  been  con- 
tinued by  the  Advisory  Board  on  highways  with  cooperation  of 
:iie  chief  examiner,  the  staflF,  highway  engineer  and  inspectors  of 
the  regular  staff  of  the  Department. 

Examination  of  contracts  under  the  several  lettings  were  made 
during  the  year,  and  many  investigations  were  made  based  upon 
the  complaints  and  reports  submitted  by  citizens  in  various  parts 
of  the  State. 

Special  Study  of  State  Hig^hway  Department 

The  Advisory  Board  on  Highways,  in  addition  to  giving  consid- 
eration to  the  administration  and  organization  of  the  several 
units  of  the  Highway  Department,  made  a  study  of  the  various 
internal  and  external  functions  of  the  Department.  This  work 
entailed  visitation  of  the  several  Divisions  and  an  examination 
of  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  several  types  of  roads 
and  pavements  being  built  under  the  1914  specifications.  The 
reports  of  the  Board,  in  the  main,  have  been  incorporated  in  this 
volume.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  following  subjects  cov- 
ered in  these  reports : 

Administration  and  Work  of  the  Xew  York  State  Highway 

Department. 
Organization  of  the  Xew  York  State  Highway  Department. 
Modifications  of  the  Highway  Law  to  be  Recommended. 
Traffic  Regulations  for  State  and  County  Highways. 
Motorbuses  and  ^lotor  Trucks  on  State  and  County  High- 
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Advertisements  for  Proposals  in  Highway  Work. 

Design  and  Use  of  History  Cards  Covering  Construction  and 

Maintenance  of  Highways. 
Organization,  Administration  and  Value  of  the  Bureau  of 

Tests  of  the  State  Highway  Department. 
Storm  King  Highway. 
TraJ)  Eock  Quarries  on  the  Hudson  River. 
Criticisms  and  Recommendations  Relative  to  Specifications 

Adopted  January  15,  1914,  by  the  New  York  State  High- 

wav  Commission : 

«/ 

Maintenance  with  loose  broken  stone. 
Maintenance  with  cold  oil  and  cold  tar. 
Glutrin  or  sulphite  liquor. 
Pressure  distributors. 

In  addition  to  new  specifications  submitted  in  December,  1913, 
already  mentioned,  many  other  specifications  were  prepared  and 
recommended.     These  were: 

Specifications  for  Broken  Stone  Road  with  Bituminous 
Surface  and  for  Bituminous  Macadam  Pavement 

Specifications  for  Bituminous  Materials  for  Broken  Stone 
Road  with  Bituminous  Surface  and  for  Bituminous  Ma- 
cadam Pavement. 

Specifications  for  White  Paint  for  Guard  Railing. 

Specifications  for  Cushion  and  Wearing  Course  of  Wood 
Block  Pavement 

Specifications  for  Binder  and  Wearing  Courses  of  Sheet 
Asphalt  Pavement 

Specifications  for  Asphalt  Cements  for  Binder  and  Wear- 
ing Courses  of  Sheet  Asphalt  Pavement. 

Specifications  for  Bituminous  Materials  for  Cold  Applica- 
tion to  Broken  Stone  and  Gravel  Roads. 

Amendments  to  Highway  Law  Neoessary 

The  report  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  highways  recommends 
several  amendments  to  the  Highway  Law,  all  of  which  are  so  ob- 
viously necessary  to  protect  the  funds  of  the  State  and  to  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  the  Department  of  Highways  that  the  Legis- 
lature should  give  them  immediate  attention. 

Other  recommendations  affect  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Highways.    Practically  all  of  these 
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were  transmitted  to  that  Department  at  various  times  during  the 
year. 

The  work  of  the  State  Department  of  Highways  was  much  more 
efficient  during  the  year  of  1914  than  during  the  previous  year. 
The  investigations  of  the  Highway  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Efficiency  and  Economy,  and  the  numerous  criticisms  and 
suggestions  that  were  transmitted  from  time  to  time,  provided  the 
Conmiissioner  of  Highways  with  information  about  the  organiza- 
tion and  methods  of  the  Department  over  which  he  presided  that 
he  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained,  and  the  result  was  better 
discipline  and  better  quality  of  work. 

The  report  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Highways  is  not  only  val- 
uable in  its  constructive  recommendations,  but  every  criticism  of 
inefficiency  in  the  past  points  the  way  to  avoidance  of  error  in  the 
future.  Only  such  criticisms  as  contain  constructive  suggestions 
have  been  selected  for  publication,  and  there  has  been  earnest  en- 
deavor to  avoid  mere  fault-finding. 

JOHN  H.  DELANEY 
Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and  Economy 
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ON  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MAINTEANCE  OF 

PUBLIC  HI0HWA7S 

BY 

Abthus  H.  Blanohabd^ 

Consulting  Highway  Engineer. 

Provost  Hubbabd^ 

Consulting  Chemical  Engineer. 

In  1913  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  passed  an 
act  to  promote  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  public  service  of 
the  State  and  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Effi- 
ciency and  Economy,  the  Commissioner  in  charge  being  instructed 
to  make  a  careful  and  thorough  study  of  each  office,  institution 
and  department  maintained  by  the  State  and  from  time  to  time 
make  recommendations  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  officer,  board  or 
commission  in  charge  of  said  office,  institution  or  department 
touching  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  work,  business  and 
service  therein. 

The  broad  field  of  usefulness  of  the  Department  of  Efficiency 
and  Economy  relative  to  the  various  commissions  and  officers 
having  charge  of  the  several  public  works  of  the  State  is  at  once 
apparent  Herewith  was  created  a  Department,  composed  of 
specialists  in  efficient  management,  construction  and  operation  of 
all  public  activities,  which  had  been  definitely  assigned  with  one 
of  the  functional  duties  of  the  chief  executive  of  many  states. 
That  a  heavy  burden  is  thus  taken  from  the  Governor  of  the  State 
is  apparent.  Under  the  operation  of  the  law,  the  Governor  has  a 
department  charged  with  the  important  duties  of  studying  the 
efficient  and  economic  management  of  every  department  of  the 
State;  the  possibilities  of  co-operation  between  departments,  and, 
above  all,  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  State  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  a  broad-minded,  unbiased  public  official. 

Bepartments  of  Public  Works 

The  general  statement  applies  with  particular  force  to  the 
work  of  departments  created  to  handle  public  works  and  matters 
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related  thereto.  Departments  of  this  character  are  liable  to  fall 
into  ruts  of  routine,  especiallj  when  they  are  practically  respons- 
ible only  unto  themselves.  Their  work  being  special,  and  in  many 
instances  technical,  it  is  apparent  that  a  lay  Governor  -can  make 
but  little  headway  in  the  examination  of  a  department  of  public 
works  from  the  standpoint  of  efficient  and  economical  operation 
without  the  aid  of  experts.  Technical  advisers  have  rarely  been 
employed  as  is  evident  from  the  history  of  the  governments  of  the 
several  states.  As  related  to  the  departments  of  public  works, 
the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy,  therefore,  acts  in  the 
capacity  of  expert  technical  adviser  to  the  Grovemor  and  in  a  con« 
suiting  capacity  to  the  Department  heads  on  matters  of  efficiency 
and  economy.  As  will  be  cited  later  in  this  report,  there  are 
many  departmental  problems  which  may  be  worked  out  more 
advantageously  by  experts  in  a  department  of  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy, whose  recommendations  carry  more  weight  in  many  instances 
because  they  emanate  from  unbiased  sources,  than  would  be  the 
case  if  the  same  problems  were  only  considered  by  the  interested 
Department 

State  Hig^hway  Department 

Since  first  engaged  by  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Econ- 
omy in  July,  1913,  we  have  devoted  most  of  our  time  to  investi- 
gations and  reports  pertaining  to  efficient  and  economical  methods 
of  conducting  the  several  fields  of  work  entrusted  to  the  X(iw 
York  State  Highway  Department.  Problems  in  administration, 
organization,  the  several  internal  functions  of  the  Department  and 
many  related  activities  have  been  given  consideration. 

Our  first  work  was  in  connection  with  the  Wamer-Quinlan 
Asphalt  Hearings  which  were  held  imder  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Highways.  Later  we  were  appointed  as  the  mcmlx^rs  of  the 
Advisory  Board  on  Highways  of  the  Department  of  Efficiency 
and  Economy.  We  submitted,  among  our  first  reports,  plana  for 
an  organization  within  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy 
for  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  Xew  York  State  ITiij^hway 
Department  along  the  lines  indicated  in  the  act  estaMisliinor  the 
Department.  This  report  is  herewith  attached  as  Appendix  I. 
It  should  be  noted  that  our  second  plan  of  organization  has  been 
developed  during  the  current  year  and  has  proved  satisfactory  in 
so  far  as  the  financial  resources  of  our  department  permitted. 
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In  this  report  we  have  considered  the  work  of  the  New 
York  State  Highway  Department  under  the  following  heads, 
giving,  where  necessary,  sufficient  historical  data  to  explain  exist- 
ing conditions : 

Apportionment  of  State  Funds  for  Construction  of  Highways; 

Financing  the  Maintenance  of  the  Public  Highways. 

Organization  of  the  New  York  State  Highway  Department. 

Preliminary  Investigation  to  Determine  Suitable  Type  of 
Highway. 

Specifications  Under  Which  New  York  Highways  Have  Been 
Constructed. 

Complete  and  Accurate  Surveys  Required  for  Correct  Designing. 

Comprehensive  Advertisements  Necessary  to  Secure  Com- 
petition in  Bidding. 

Defective  Contracts  Principal  Cause  of  Poor  Construction. 

Maintenance  Contracts  Inadequate  in  Eegard  to  Work  and 
Materials. 

Eeorganization  of  Bureau  of  Tests  Necessary  to  Secure  Effi- 
ciency. 

Revision  of  Traffic  Regulations  to  Protect  State  Highways. 

Valuable  Data  for  Highway  Commission  in  Other  State  De- 
partments. 

Protection  of  Sources  of  Trap  Rock  Supply  Needs  Attention. 

In  this  report  we  have  endeavored  to  cover  the'  entire  field  of 
our  work  for  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy.  Certain 
historical  data  has  been  included  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
development  of  the  State's  activities  in  highway  matters  and  ex- 
plaining the  reason  for  conditions  as  they  now  exist.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  enter  into  the  mass  of  details  which  have  had  to 
be  considered  in  connection  with  our  criticism'  and  recommenda- 
tions as  such  procedure  would  have  obscured  the  important  matters 
to  which  we  wish  to  call  particular  attention.  Some  details  have, 
however,  been  included  in  illustrating  typical  examples  of  certain 
matters  mentioned.  Our  report,  aside  from  the  few  subjects  ex- 
haustively discussed,  should  be  considered  as  an  explanatory  in- 
troduction to  the  appendix  which  follows.  While  we  fully  appre- 
ciate the  magnitude  of  the  work  and  the  serious  problems  which 
confront  the  Highway  Department,  we  have  not  been  sparing  in 
our  criticism  of  the  past  and  present  operations  of  the  Commission, 
but  havQ  endeavored  to  show  how  conditions  may  be  bettered 
through  more  efficient  and  more  economical  management.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  our  efforts  in  this  direction  may  prove  to  be  a  real 
help  to  the  Conmussion  of  Highways  and  to  the  Stata 
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APPORTIONMENT    OF    STATE    FUNDS    FOR    GON 

STRUGTION  OF  HIOHWATS 


STATE  HIOHWATS 

State  highways  in  Xew  York  were  made  possible  under  a  bill 
passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1898  known  as  the  Higby-Armstrong 
Act,  which  provided  that  the  important  highways  of  the  Stato 
should  be  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  and  that  the  cost  of  a  given  highway  should  be  borne 
as  follows:  50  per  cent,  by  the  State  and  35  and  15  per  cent,  by 
the  county  and  town  respectively  in  which  the  given  highway 
was  located.  From  1898  to  1905  inclusive,  a  total  of  $3,223,265 
was  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  construction  of  main  high- 
ways imder  the  above  act. 

As  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  1906,  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  each  county  submitted  to  the  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  a  system  of  main  highways.  These  systems,  after 
being  revised  by  the  State  Engineer  and  Sun^eyor,  were  submitted, 
in  1907,  to  the  Legislature,  and,  after  being  amended,  were 
adopted. 

In  1909  an  amendment  to  the  Highway  Law  provided  for  the 
construction  of  State  highways  and  county  highways,  the  entire 
cost  of  the  former  being  met  by  the  State,  while  the  cost  of  the 
latter  was  divided  between  the  State,  county  and  town  on  the  basis 
outlined  in  the  Higby-Armstrong  Act  Thirty-two  hundred 
miles  of  State  highways  were  established  at  this  time  and  later 
about  600  miles  were  added  by  the  Legislature. 

Apportionment  under  First  and  Second  Bond  Issues 

In  1905  the  people  of  the  State  approved  the  first  issue  of  $50,- 
000,000  of  highway  bonds,  which,  by  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment pertaining  thereto,  must  be  used  for  the  construction  of  high- 
ways equitably  apportioned  among  the  counties.  Tn  1912  the 
people  approved  the  second  issue  of  bonds  amounting  to  $50,000,- 
000.  The  Legislature  provided  that  $20,000,000  was  to  be  used 
for  the  construction  of  State  highways  and  $30,000,000  for  the 
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construction  of  county  highways  and  further  provided  that  the 
above  amounts  should  be  apportioned  among  the  several  counties 
upon  the  following  basis:  one-third  in  proportion  to  the  area; 
one-third  in  proportion  to  the  population;  and  one-third  in  pro- 
portion to  the  mileage  of  highways  outside  of  cities  and  incor- 
porated villages. 

Having  in  mind  that  the  cost  of  construction  of  State  highways 
is  borne  entirely  by  the  State  and  that  these  highways  were  thus 
designated  because  they  would  be  of  value  to  the  State  as  a  whole, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  county  as  a  unit  should  not  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  this  class  of  highways.  It  is 
further  evident  that  the  area,  population  and  total  mileage  of  high- 
ways in  a  given  county  has  but  very  little  bearing  upon  the  cost 
per  mile  of  suitable  State  highways  within  its  border,  and  in  many 
cases  but  slight  connection  with  the  mileage  of  interstate  and  in- 
trastate trunk  highways  which  have  been  laid  out  by  the  L^s- 
lature. 

Confttitutional  and  Legislative  Amendments 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  forthcoming  Confttitutional 
convention  amend  paragraph  12  of  article  VII  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  by  striking  ont  the  portion  in  brackets  of  the  second  sen- 
tence of  the  following  quotation:  "A  debt  or  debts  of  the  State 
may  be  authorized  by  law  for  the  improvement  of  highways.  Such 
highways  shall  be  determined  under  general  laws,  [which  shall  also 
provide  for  the  equitable  apportionment  thereof  among  the  coun- 
ties. "J  After  the  Constitution  has  been  so  amended  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  legislature  amend  the  Highway  Law  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  4  of  section  1  of  the  act  entitled  "  Bond  Issue 
to  be  Voted  upon  at  the  General  Election,"  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

*^  4.  Apportionment  of  moneys.  The  state  conmiission  of 
highways  is  hereby  directed,  immediately  after  this  law  shall 
take  effect,  to  equitably  apportion  among  the  counties  contain- 
ing, towns  the  total  amount  of  money  hereby  authorized.  Said 
apportionment  for  each  of  said  counties  shall  be  computed  on 
the  following  basis :  On  the  population  as  fixed  by  the  federal 
census  of  nineteen  hundred  and  ten ;  on  the  aforesaid  meas- 
ured mileage  of  public  highways  outside  of  cities  and  villages 
as  obtained  pursuant  to  section  sixty-nine  of  chapter  thirty 
of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  and  on  the  total 
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area;  and  the  sum  .of  one-third  of  each  of  these  three  factors 
thus  obtained  for  each  of  said  counties  shall  constitute  such 
equitable  apportionment." 

The  above  amendments  would  enable  the  responsibility  for  the 
selection  of  States  routes  to  be  built  in  a  given  year  and  for  their 
efficient  and  economical  construction  to  be  placed  where  it  prop- 
erly belongs,  with  the  Commissioner  of  Highways. 

Eevision  of  State  Highway  System 

Map  I  shows  the  status  on  October  1,  1914,  of  State  highways 
in  the  several  counties.  A  glance  at  this  map  shows  the  char- 
acteristic status  of  cerfain  sections  of  the  State  highway  system. 
That  it  requires  a  long  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  accept  the 
system  as  made  up  of  units,  each  of  which  will  bear  an  analysis 
of  the  reasons  which  led  the  Legislature  to  designate  certain  of 
these  public  ways  as  State  highways  is  very  apparent. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Commissioner  of  Highways  be  in- 
structed to  render  to  the  Legislature  of  1916  a  comprehensive  report, 
covering  a  proper  system  of  State  highways,  and  that  provision  be 
made  for  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Highways,  to  assist  him  in  the 
preparation  of  the  above  report. 

COTTNTT  HIGHWAYS 

Prior  to  1909  main  highways  in  the  several  counties  wore  con- 
structed under  the  provision  of  the  Higby- Arm  strong  Act  of  1898. 
After  1909  highways  built  under  this  act  were  designated  county 
highways.     Lator  provision  was  made  for  payments  by  counties 
and  towns  based  on  a  sliding  scale,  whereby  towns  paid  1  per  cent, 
and  the  counties  2  per  cent,  for  each  $1,000  valuation  per  mile  of 
public  highway  outside  of  cities  and  incorporated  villages  in  the 
towns  and  counties  respectively.     The  present  basis  for  payment 
for  counties  will  be  cited  in  detail  as  given  in  the  Highway  Law. 
The  county  shall  pay  2  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  a  county  lligh^vay 
for  each  $1,000  of  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property 
liable  to  taxation  in  said  county  for  each  public  highway  within 
such  county,  to  be  ascertained  and  determined  by  dividins:    tho 
total  assessed   valuation   of  taxable  property  in   said   county     as 
equalized  for  State  purposes  by  the  total  mileage  of  liighways   in 
said  county,  exclusive  of  the  streets  within  any  incorporated  city 
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or  village  in  said  county,  but  not  to  exceed  35  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  the  highway.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  State  may  pay  a  much 
larger  percentage  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  a  county  high- 
way. It  has  been  stated,  in  fact,  that  the  State  is  at  present 
paying  an  average  of  70  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  county  high- 
ways. Map  II  shows  the  status  of  the  county  highways  con- 
structed or  under  contract  on  October  1,  1914. 

Beviflion  of  Highway  Law 

An  examination  of  the  Highway  Law  demonstrates  that  the 
path  to  be  followed  from  the  inception  of  a  county  highway  by 
the  county  board  of  supervisors  to  its  final  aeceptance  by  the 
State  Highway  Commission  after  it  is  built  is  long  and  devious, 
requiring  over  thirty  official  acts  before  the  contractor  receives 
final  payment.  Simplification  of  the  law  relative  thereto,  modifi- 
cation of  the  method  of  apportionment  of  the  second  $50,000,000 
bond  issue,  and  centralization  of  responsibility  for  the  design  of 
county  highways  are  so  imperative  that  we  recommend  such  legis- 
lative action  as  will  enable  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion of  seven  for  the  revision  of  the  statutes  pertaining  to  county 
highways,  this  commission  to  consist  of  four  State  officials;  the 
Commissioner  of  Highways,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Efficiency  and  Economy,  the  Attorney-General,  and  the 
Comptroller,  as  ex  officio  members;  and  three  highway  experts 
who  are  not  connected  with  the  State  Highway  Department.  We 
have  previously  recommended  that  the  Constitution  be  amended  by 
the  elimination  of  all  reference  to  apportionment  of  State  highway 
funds  among  counties  thus  leaving  the  Legislature  free  to  pass 
such  laws  pertaining  thereto  as  it  may  deem  wise. 

HiaHWAYS  IN  SECOND  AND  THTTIT)  CLASS  CITIES 

Section  137  of  "  The  Highway  Law  "  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  State  and  county  highways  in  villages  and  cities  of 
the  second  and  third  classes. 

The  utilization  of  State  funds  for  constructing  highways  in 
second  and  third  class  -cities,  which  are  well  able  to  bear 
the  expense  of  constructing  their  own  pavements,  is  funda- 
mentally wrong.  Greater  benefit  to  the  State  as  a  whole  is  un- 
doubtedly secured  by  constructing  and  maintaining  highways  out- 
side of  cities.     Appropriations  available  for  completing  the  pro- 
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posed  State  and  county  highway  system  are  admittedly  inade- 
quate and  it  is  extremely  unwise  to  divert  any  portion  of  these  ap- 
propriations to  projects  which  rightfully  come  within  city  admin- 
istration and  which  should  be  cared  for  by  cities  irrespective  of 
any  connection  which  they  may  incidentally  have  with  the  State 
highway  system. 

State  Funds  Used  for  City  Streets 

Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  State  funds  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  city  pavements  and  the  resultant  inroads  on  avail- 
able appropriations  for  a  given  year  may  be  secured  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  contracts  let  prior  to  October  1st  by  the  State 
Highway  Commission  during  1914.  Some  seventeen  contracts 
were  let  for  pavement  construction  in  the  following  twelve  cities: 
Binghamton,  Cohoes,  Elmira,  Geneva,  Ithaca,  Oswego,  Pough- 
keepsie,  Rensselaer,  Rome,  Syracuse,  Troy  and  Watervliet.  The 
lowest  bid  on  a  single  contract  in  one  case  exceeded  $73,000 
and  the  sum  total  of  the  lowest  bids  of  the  seventeen  con- 
tracts amounted  to  nearly  half  a  million  dollars,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  will  be  paid  from  State  appropriations. 

In  Table  I  will  be  found  a  statement  covering  the  names  of 
all  cities  in  which  State  and  county  highways  have  been  con- 
struct^ by  the  Commission  since  such  construction  was  provided 
for  by  law  and  detailed  information  covering  the  number  of  each 
highway,  its  length,  square  yards  of  improved  surface,  cost  to  the 
State,  county  and  city  and  the  total  cost  of  the  improvement.  At- 
tention is  called  to  the  large  amount  of  State  funds  thus  far  ex- 
pended by  the  Commission  for  the  construction  of  city  streets, 
the  total  amount  being  $1,185,556.44. 
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and  specifications  is  desired  by  which  the  cost  thereof  is 
increased,  the  board  of  trustees  of  such  village  [or  common 
council  of  such  cityj  shall  petition  the  commission  by  reso- 
lution, to  so  modify  such  plans  and  specifications  as  to  pro- 
vide for  such  construction.  The  commission  shall  thereupon 
cause  the  plans,  specifications  and  estimate  for  such  high- 
way to  be  modified  so  as  to  provide  for  such  additional  con- 
struction, and  shall  provide  therefor  in  the  contract.  Upon 
the  completion  of  such  state  or  county  highway  within  the 
village  [or  city  of  the  second  or  third  classj  in  accordance 
with  such  modified  plans  and  specifications  the  commission 
shall  notify  the  board  of  trustees  [or  common  council,  as 
the  case  may  be,J  as  provided  in  the  case  of  a  county  high- 
way. Such  board  [or  common  councilj  may  file  a  written 
protest  against  the  acceptance  of  such  work  with  the  com- 
mission who  shall  examine  in  respect  thereto,  and  if  it  is 
sustained  the  commission  shall  delay  the  acceptance  of  the 
highway  within  the  village  [or  cityJ  until  it  be  properly 
completed.  Upon  the  proper  completion  thereof  and  the 
notification  as  above  provided,  the  commission  shall  certify 
to  the  board  of  trustees  [or  common  council]  the  cost  of 
such  additional  construction,  and  such  board  [or  common 
councilj  shall  pay  the  same  out  of  moneys  raised  by  tax  or 
from  the  issue  and  sale  of  bonds  as  provided  in  the  village 
law,  [if  in  a  village,  or  by  the  general  or  special  act  gov- 
erning bond  issues  and  taxation  in  any  such  city  if  in  a  city 
of  the  second  or  third  class.  J  The  provisions  of  the  general 
village  law,  special  village  [or  city]  charter  and  other  gen- 
eral or  special  laws  relative  to  the  pavement  or  improvement 
of  streets  and  the  assessment  and  payment  of  the  cost  there- 
of, except  that  the  provisions  of  any  general  or  local  act 
affecting  the  pavement  or  improvement  of  streets  or  avenues 
in  any  [city  or]  village  and  requiring  the  owners,  or  any  of 
the  owners,  of  the  frontage  on  a  street  to  consent  to  the  im- 
provement or  pavement  thereof,  or  requiring  a  hearing  to  be 
given  to  the  persons  who,  or  whose  premises,  are  subject  to 
assessment,  upon  the  question  of  doing  such  paving  or  mak- 
ing such  improvement  shall  not  apply  to  the  portion  of  the 
improvement  or  pavement  of  a  state  or  county  highway  the 
expense  for  which  is  required  to  be  paid  bv  the  [city  or] 
village  to  the  state. 
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of  highways  who  has  been  given  by  the  Legislature  the  same  powers 
re  county  roads  as  are  exercised  by  Division  Engineers  of  the 
State  Highway  Department  regarding  State  and  county  highways. 
As  this  work  is  not  directly  under  the  direction  of  the  State  High- 
way Department,  it  will  not  be  further  discussed. 

TOWN  HI0HWAT8 

Town  highways  are  improved  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the 
Third  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  State  Highway  Department 
and  the  several  county  and  town  superintendents  of  Highways. 
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II 

FINANGINO  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  PUBLIC 

HIGHWAYS 


STATE  HIOHWATS  AND  COTJITTT  HIOHWATS 

Funds  for  the  maintenance  of  State  and  county  highways  are 
derived  from  the  annual  direct  appropriations  by  Legislatures; 
contributions  from  each  town,  to  the  extent  of  fifty  dollars 
for  each  mile  of  the  total  mileage  of  State  and  county  highways 
within  the  town;  from  each  incorporated  village  on  the  basis  of 
one  and  one-half  cents  per  square  yard  of  surface  improved  by  the 
State  within  its  corporate  limits;  and  from  each  city  to  the  ex- 
tent of  three  cents  per  square  yard  of  surface  improved  by  the 
State. 

All  except  ten  per  cent,  of  the  direct  appropriation  by  the  State 
is  apportioned  by  the  Commissioner  of  Highways  among  the 
several  counties  for  the  maintenance  of  any  State  and  county 
highways.  The  general  fund  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  appropria- 
tion can  annually  be  drawn  upon  for  the  maintenance  of  highways 
in  a  given  county  after  the  apportionment  for  the  said  county  has 
been  exhausted.  The  contributions  from  towns,  incorporated 
villages  and  cities  must  be  expended  for  maintenance  of  State  and 
county  highways  in  each  respective  unit. 

Problem  Confronting  Sta^e 

At  last  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  banning  to  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  in  order  that  value  should  be  received  for 
the  money  expended  in  the  construction  of  highways,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  highways  be  efficiently  maintained.  Adequate  main- 
tenance requires  money  in  addition  to  engineering  skill.  Some 
method  must  be  devised  in  order  that  the  New  York  Legislature 
shall  annually  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  properly  and 
economically  maintain  its  State  and  county  highways.  The  law 
provides  a  method  by  which  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance for  the  succeeding  year  shall  be  presented  to  the  Legislature. 
L^islature  after  Legislature  has  followed  the  usual  procedure  of 
discounting  the  estimate.    This  action  is  due  in  part  to  the  prac- 
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tice  of  many  State  departments  in  overestimating  their  needs  with 
the  expectation  that  the  Legislature  will  materially  cut  its  recom- 
mendations. It  is  obvious  that  our  legislators  will  be  affected  by 
this  practice  unless  some  agent  in  which  the  Legislature  has  con- 
fidence is  utilized. 

What  is  the  solution  of  this  problem  in  economics  of  main- 
tenance? The  answer  is  plain.  Adequate  appropriations  for 
maintenance  each  year  based  on  an  itemized  budget,  first  sub- 
mitted by  the  division  engineers  to  the  Commissioner  of  High- 
ways, examined  and  revised  by  him  in  consultation  with  his 
division  engineers  and  deputies,  and  later  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Highways  submitting  the  budget  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Efficiency  and  Economy,  who,  after  thorough  investigations,  con- 
ferences and  revisions,  presents  the  budget  to  the  L^slature. 
This  body  must  approve  the  budget  submitted  without  modifi- 
cations. By  passing  the  itemized  budget  through  the  Department 
of  Efficiency  and  Economy,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Legislature  will 
recognize  the  fact  that  an  unbiased  Department  has  thoroughly 
reviewed  every  item  and  presents  a  recommendation  free  from 
the  padding  which  so  many  Legislatures  take  for  granted  is  an 
inherent  factor  of  any  estimate  of  required  appropriations  for  the 
work  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  report  of  this  Department  should 
represent  the  actual  requirements  of  the  Highway  Department  to 
the  minds  of  the  legislators.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  miles 
of  State  and  county  highways  are  to  date  improperly  maintained 
due,  in  many  cases,  to  a  lack  of  funds.  The  fact  must  be  accepted 
that' as  years  go  on  the  financial  burden  of  maintenance  will  be 
increased  due  in  part  to  material  additiojis  to  the  mileage  of  im- 
proved highways  of  the  State.  It  should  further  be  borne  in 
mind  that  if  maintenance  is  curtailed  in  one  year  to  the  extent 
of  $500,000  and  many  miles  of  highways  thereby  left  unrepaired, 
the  necessary  appropriation  in  the  following  year  to  repair  the 
damage  to  the  highways  not  maintained  may  amount  to  a  million 
or  more  dollars.  In  other  words,  many  types  of  construction  wear 
very  rapidly  after  they  first  begin  to  deteriorate. 

Section  23  of  "  The  Highway  Law  "  has  to  do  with  the  duties 
of  the  Commissioner  relative  to  securing  and  reporting  an  annual 
estimate  of  cost  of  maintenance  of  State  and  county  highways. 
In  securing  data  it  provides  that  he  shall  cause  all  improved  State 
and  county  highways  to  {)e  iDspected  and  reported  upon  in  detail. 
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for  the  above  purpose  does  not  exceed  in  any  one  year  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  county.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  the  State  paid  to  the 
four  counties  which  had  county  roads  the  total  sum  of  $108,976.59. 

TOWN  HIOHWATS 

In  1898  the  Legislature  provided  through  the  medium  of  the 
FuUer-Plank  Law  for  town  highways  to  be  maintained  with  State 
aid.  At  this  time  this  class  of  highways  was  built  under  the  labor 
system.  The  above  act  provided  that  if  the  cash  system  of  pay- 
ing for  the  construction  of  town  highways  was  adopted  the  State 
would  contribute  to  the  cost  of  such  construction  twenty-five  cents 
for  each  dollar  appropriated  by  the  town  with  a  maximum  limit 
of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  town,  ex- 
cluding incorporated  villages.  The  amount  of  State  aid  has  been 
increased  from  time  to  time  by  the  Legislature.  At  the  present 
time  a  sliding  scale  is  in  force  whereby  the  State  contributes  an 
amount  of  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  for  everv  dollar  of  the  taxes 
levied  by  the  town  for  the  repair  and  improvement  of  highways 
provided  that  the  maximum  amount  to  be  contributed  by  the  State 
in  any  given  case  does  not  exceed  tweny-five  dollars  per  mile, 
except  in  cases  where  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  town,  exclusive 
of  the  property  in  incorporated  villages,  averages  more  than 
$25,000  per  mile  of  highway,  in  which  case  the  maximum  amount 
to  be  paid  by  the  State  shall  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent, 
of  such  valuation. 

The  amount  paid  as  State  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  town 
highways  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  was 
$1,721,695.63. 
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OBOANIZATION  OF  THE  NEW  YOKE  STATE  HIGH- 
WAY DEPARTMENT 

The  second  $50,000,000  of  highway  bonds  was  authorized  by 
the  votes  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Xew  York  for  the  construc- 
tion of  State  and  county  highways  which  should  be  of  value  to  the 
State  as  a  whole  in  the  development  of  its  natural  resources,  in- 
dustries, agricultural  interests  and  its  civilization. 

If  the  State  is  to  have  a  valuable  asset  credited  to  its  account, 
expenditures  under  the  second  issue  of  bonds  must  be  based  upon 
the  fundamental  principles  of  economical  administration  and 
efficient  engineering.  It  is  evident  that  the  wise  utilization  of 
this  vast  sum  of  money  is  intimately  related  to  three  factors:  first, 
proper  legislation;  second,  availability  of  funds;  and,  third,  an 
efficient  organization. 

Generally  speaking,  the  public  highways  are  not  built  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  of  the  citizens  whose  taxe«  are  being  used  for 
construction  and  maintenance.  Only  the  administration  and  en- 
gineering organization  having  control  of  this  work  are  held 
responsible  and  criticised.  If,  however,  the  conditions  in  any 
state,  county  or  municipality  are  thoroughly  investigated,  it  will 
be  found  that  others  outside  of  highway  officials  and  the  engineer- 
ing organization  should  bear  a  large  percentage  of  the  responsi- 
bility when  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  public  high- 
ways is  not  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
efficiency  and  economy. 

In  the  case  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  people  of  the  State  should  consider  their  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  uneconomical  expenditure  of  many  millions 
of  dollars  voted  by  them  for  the  construction  of  the  State  and 
county  highways. 

The  principles  of  economical  engineering  must  be  violated  if 
hundreds  of  miles  of  highways  are  to  be  constructed  in  a  given 
year  without  adequate  preparation  for  the  immense  amount  of 
work  entailed.  First,  it  should  be  admitted  that  the  construction 
of  a  great  mileage  of  highways  requires  a  large  organization  of 
thoroughly  educated  and  experienced  highway  engineers  and  that 
such  an  organization  cannot  be  developed  over  night  The  millions 
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expended  annually  in  the  United  States  on  public  highways  has 
created  such  a  demand  for  highway  engineers  that  many  months 
are  required  even  under  ideal  civil  service  regulations  to  secure 
men  of  the  character  required.  Furthermore  in  New  York  there 
is  a  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  engineers  that  the  engineer- 
ing organization  of  the  Highway  Department  offers  permanent 
emplojonent  to  faithful,  honest  and  efficient  men.  Many  will  not 
enter  the  service  in  this  State  because  adequate  salaries  are  not 
offered  to  attract  men  having  the  proper  qualifications.  That  the 
Highway  Commission  encounters  niany  obstacles  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  efficient  engineering  organization  is  patent  to  all  who 
have  given  the  matter  the  thought  the  subject  deserves. 

The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  appreciate  the 
amount  of  time  necessary  to  establish  an  efficient  engineering 
organization  finds  its  parallel  in  the  demands  of  the  public  and 
lay  bodies  that  highways  should  be  constructed  without  allowing 
the  engineering  organization  sufficient  time  to  carry  on  the  in- 
vestigations of  local  conditions  which  are  absolutely  necessary  in 
practically  every  case  if  economical  and  suitable  types  of  con- 
struction are  to  be  built  and  the  proper  location,  grading  and 
drainage  provided.  In  few  instances  in  New  York  State  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  country  is  a  fifth  of  the  time  granted 
which  is  required  for  this  most  important  step  preliminary  to 
the  construction  of  a  highway. 

HISTOBT  OF  THE  HIOHWAT  ENaiNEEBING  OBGANIZATIONS 

Before  submitting  recommendations  relative  to  a  reorganization 
of  the  State  Highway  Department,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  trace 
the  changes  in  the  organization  since  the  State's  participation  in 
the  construction  of  public  highways  was  authorized  in  1898. 

From  1898  to  1908,  inclusive,  the  State  highway  work  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 

1909-1910  Organization 

In  1909  a  State  Commission  of  Highways  was  appointed  con- 
sisting of  three  memibers,  one  of  whom  was  a  civil  engineer.  The 
principal  units  of  the  engineering  organization  included  a  First 
Deputy  in  charge  of  maintenance  and  repairs  of  all  State  and 
county  highways  with  six  assistants  or  superintendents  of  repairs, 
one  in  each  of  the  six  divisions  of  the  State  having  charge  of  a 
corps  of  patrolmen,  a  second  deputy  in  charge  of  the  "  Bureau  of 
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the  Supervision  of  Town  Highways  "  and  six  division  engineers, 
having  charge  of  the  construction  of  all  State  and  county  high- 
ways in  the  counties  making  up  their  respective  divisions,  who 
reported  to  the  Commission  through  its  secretary.  The  **  Bureau 
of  Eesearch  "  and  the  "  Bureau  of  Surveys  and  Plans  "  reported 
directly  to  the  Commission.  Chart  I  shows  in  detail  the  entire 
organization  under  the  jurisdidiion  of  the  Commission. 

1911-1912  Organization 

In  1911  a  State  Commission  of  Highways  was  appointed  con- 
sisting of  a  Superintendent  of  Highways,  the  State  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works.  The 
prJQcipal  features  of  the  engineering  organization  under  this  Com- 
mission were  a  first  deputy  having  charge  of  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  State  and  county  highways  with  six  superintendents  of 
repair  and  later  nine  superintendents  of  repair  covering  the  same 
number  of  divisions  with  corps  of  patrolmen  in  each;  a  second 
deputy  having  charge  of  the  work  on  town  highways;  a  chief 
engineer  having  charge  of  the  construction  of  all  State  and  county 
highways  in  the  six  divisions  of  the  State,  each  division  being  in 
charge  of  a  division  engineer  who  reported  directly  to  the  chief 
engineer.  The  details  of  the  above  organization  are  shown  in 
Chart  II. 

1913-1914  Organization 

In  May,  1913,  the  highway  work  of  the  State  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  Commissioner  of  Highways.  Soon  after  his  appoint- 
ment to  this  position  John  N.  Carlisle  appointed  a  Board  of  Con- 
sulting Engineers.  In  the  latter  part  of  1913  this  Board  pre- 
sented a  report  which  included  detailed  recommendations  relative 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  Highway  Department.  Many  excel- 
lent recommendations  were  embodied  in  this  report,  the  organiza- 
tion proposed  being  shown  in  Chart  III.  Mr.  Carlisle  deserves 
great  credit  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Department  which  has 
been  accomplished  since  he  became  Commissioner  of  Highways. 
The  creation  of  nine  division  organizations  in  the  State,  each 
responsible  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  all  State 
and  county  highways  within  its  borders,  was  a  marked  improve- 
ment over  the  expensive  dual  organizations  which  spread  over  the 
State,  one  having  charge  of  construction,  the  other  in  control  of 
maintenance.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  certain  other  recommenda- 
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tions  of  the  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers  were  not  carried  out 
including  the  abolishment  of  the  present  offices  of  first  deputy, 
second  deputy  and  third  deputy. 

The  present  organization  of  the  New  York  State  Highway  De- 
partment, as  shown  in  Chart  IV,  consists  of  a  Commissioner  of 
Highways,  appointed  "  by  the  Governor  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,"  '^  who  shall  be  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  highways;"  and  the  following  officials  appointed  by 
the  commission:  a  first  deputy  commissioner,  who  "shall  be  a 
practical  civil  engineer  "  and  whose  "  duties  shall  relate  to  the 
plans,  specifications  and  execution  of  all  contracts,  pertaining  to 
state  and  county  highways;  "  a  second  deputy  commissioner,  whose 
"  duties  shall  relate  to  the  maintenance  of  state  and  county  high- 
ways ;  "  a  third  deputy  commissioner,  whose  "  duties  shall  relate 
to  the  repair,  improvement  and  maintenance  of  town  highways  and 
bridges,  and  county  roads  and  roads  and  bridges  on  the  Indian 
reservations;  "  a  secretary;  a  chief  auditor;  and  an  engineering 
organization  governed  by  civil  service  regulation  including  nine 
division  engineers,  resident  engineers,  first  assistant  engineers, 
assistant  engineers,  levelers,  rodmen,  etc.,  etc.,  together  with  the 
necessary  clerical  force.  According  to  the  present  law  no  qualifica- 
tions are  required  for  the  positions  of  commissioner  of  highways, 
second  deputy  commissioner  and  third  deputy  commissioner,  al- 
though they  control  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  on  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  engineering  works. 

Proposed  Organization 

Our  recommendations  cover  a  change  in  the  organization  and 
the  qualifications  as  covered  by  law  for  appointive  positions. 

We  recommend  that  the  Commissioner  of  Highways  be  a  civil 
engineer  having  had  responsible  charge  of  the  constmction  and 
maintenance  of  highways  for  at  least  five  years  and  who  is  or  has 
fulfilled  the  requirements  for  the  gprade  of  full  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers  (M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  £.)  which  require- 
ments are  herewith  quoted: 

"A  Member  shall  be  a  Civil,  Military,  Naval,  Mining,  Mechanical,  Electrical, 
or  other  professional  Engineer,  an  Architect  or  a  Marine  Architect.  He  shall 
be  at  the  time  of  admission  to  membership  not  If  s  than  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  shall  have  been  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  for  ten  years; 
he  shall  have  had  responsible  charge  of  work  for  at  least  five  years,  and  shall 
be  qualified  to  design  as  well  as  to  direct  engineering  works.     Graduation 
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from  a  school  of  engineering  of  recognized  reputation  shall  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  two  years'  active  practice.  The  performance  of  the  duties  of  a 
Professor  of  Engineering  in  a  technical  school  of  a  high  grade  shall  be  taken 
as  an  equivalent  to  an  equal  number  of  years  of  active  practice." 

We  also  recommead  that  the  positions  of  first;  second  and  third 
depnty  commissioners  be  abolished. 

• 

A  detailed  investigation  of  the  amount  of  work  required  of 
each  of  the  nine  division  engineers  under  Commissioner  Carlisle's 
reorganization  plan  has  demonstrated  that  a  redivision  of  the 
State  into  smaller  units  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  efficient  and 
economical  construction  and  maintenance  of  State  and  county 
highways  is  to  be  expected  under  the  direction  of  the  division 
engineers.  Table  II  shows  the  areas  and  the  number  of  miles 
of  State  and  county  highways,  improved  or  under  contract  on 
January  1,  1914,  in  the  nine  divisions  into  which  the  State  is  at 
present  divided.  Map  III  shows  the  boundaries  of  the  present 
divisions. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  State  be  divided  into  twelve  divisions 
and  that  each  division  engineer  have  charge  of  the  construction  and 
maint^^nance  of  all  State  and  county  highways  and  of  town  highway 
work  in  his  respective  division. 

Table  III  shows  the  counties  composing  each  of  the  twelve  di- 
visions, the  areas  of  the  counties  and  the  areas  of  each  division, 
and  the  miles  of  State  and  county  highways,  improved  or  under 
contract  on  January  1,  1914,  in  each  county  and  in  each  di- 
vision. Map  IV  shows  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  twelve  di- 
visions, their  numbers,  and  the  names  of  the  proposed  new  di- 
vision headquarters. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  Commissioner  of  Highways  shall 
appoint  three  depnty  engineers  and  twelve  division  engineers,  each 
of  whom  shall  be  a  civil  engineer  having  had  responsible  charge  of 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  highways  for  at  least  three 
years  and  who  is  or  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  the  grade 
of  full  member  in  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Each 
of  the  deputies  shall  have  charge,  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Highways^  of  all  work  in  four  divisions  of  the  character 
heretofore  assigned  by  law  to  the  first,  second  and  third  deputy 
commissioners.    The  division  engineers  vdll  report  in  the  organiza- 
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tion  recommended  to  one  of  the  deputy  engineers.  In  each  division 
there  shall  be  engineers  in  charge  of  counties  reporting  to  the  division 
engineer.  Each  divison  engineer  shall,  in  his  division,  and  each 
county  engineer  shall,  in  his  county,  have  charge  of  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  all  State  and  county  highways  and  all  State 
work  relating  to  town  highways  and  bridges.  Chart  V  shows  the 
Retails  of  the  proposed  engineering  organization. 

TABLE  n 

Nine  State  Diyisions 

Miles  of  State 

Areas  In  and 

sq.  miles  County  Highways 

Counties  Counties 

Counties                                                                   Divisions  Divisions 

Division  1 

Columbia    688  88 

Dutchess 810  128 

Greene 686  70 

Nassau    293  52 

Orange 838  243 

Putnam 234  54 

Rockland 208  39 

^Suffolk 1200  96 

Ulster   1204  180 

Westchester    484  215 

6645  1165 

Division  2 

Albany 514  152 

Clinton    1092  124 

Essex 1926  124 

Rensselaer    600  163 

Saratoga  862  129 

Schenectady   221  65 

Warren   968  93 

Washington    850  76 

7123  926 

Division  3 

Franklin  1718  69 

Jefferson  1868  194 

Lewis 1288  50 

St.  Lawrence 2880  177 

7754  490 

Division  4 

Fulton  544  82 

Hamilton    1745  57 

Herkimer    1745  146 

Madison    670  73 

Montgomery 351  124 

Oneida 1215  224 

6270  706 
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TABLE  II  —  Continued 

Areas  in 
Bq.  miles 
Counties 
Counties  Divisions 

Division  5 

Broome   706 

Chenango  898 

Delaware 1580 

Otsego  1038 

Schoharie   675 

Sullivan    1082 

5979 


Miles  of  State 

and 

County  Highways 

Counties 

Divisions 


128 

127 

95 

115 

21 

71 


55: 


Division  6 

Cayuga    756 

Cortland     485 

Onondaga   812 

Oswego    1 038 

Seneca  420 

Wayne 624 

Division  7 

Genesee  ' 507 

Livingston 655 

Monroe    » 682 

Ontario   640 

Orleans   405 

Wyoming    590 

Division  8 

Allegany  1^3 

Chemung 406 

Schuyler   352 

Steuben 1425 

Tioga 542 

Tompkins  506 

Yates 320 

Division  9 

Cattaraugus 1334 

Chautauqua  1099 

Erie  1071 

Niagara 558 


4135 


3479 


4584 


89 
71 
193 
125 
49 
49 


38 
92 
260 
119 
80 
50 


63 
67 
34 
155 
62 
89 
24 


68 

72 

280 

144 


576 


639 


.494 


4062 


564 
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TABLE  in 
Twelve  State  Divisions 

Areas  in 
sq.  mllea 
Counties 
Counties  Divisions 

Division  1 

« 

Orange    838 

Nassau    293 

Putnam 234 

Rockland 208 

Suflfolk 1200 

Westchester   484 

3267 

Division  2 

Columbia    688 

Dutchess 810 

Greene 686 

Sullivan    1082 

Ulster    1204 

4470 

Division  3 

Albany 514 

Fulton 544 

Montgomery 351 

Rensselaer    690 

Schenectady   221 

Schoharie   675 

2996 

Division  4 

Essex 1926 

Saratoga 862 

Warren  968 

Washington    850 

4606 

Division  5 

Clinton 1092 

Franklin 1718 

St.  Lawrence 2880 

5690 

Division  6 

Hamilton    1745 

Herkimer    1745 

Oneida 1215 

4705 


Miles  of  State 

and 

County  Highways 

Counties 

Divisions 


243 
52 
54 
39 
96 

215 


88 

128 

70 

71 

180 


152 

82 

124 

163 

65 

21 


124 

129 

93 

76 


124 

69 

177 


57 
146 
224 


699 


537 


607 


422 


370 


427 
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TABLE  III  —  Continued 

Areas  in 
sq.  miles 
Counties 
Counties  Divisions 

Division  .  7 

Broome   706 

Chenango    898 

Delaware 1580 

Otsego  1038 

4222 

Division  8 

Jefferson  1868 

Lewis 1288 

Oswego   1038 

4194 

Division  9 

Cayuga    756 

Cortland  485 

Madison    670 

Onondaga   812 

Seneca 420 

Wayne 624 

Yates 320 

4087 

Division  10 

Allegany  1033 

Chemung     406 

Schuyler   352 

Steuben  1425 

Tioga    542 

Tompkins  506 

4264 

Division  11 

Genesee  507 

Livingston    655 

Monroe    682 

Ontario  640 

Orleans   405 

Wyoming    •  590 

3479 

Division  12 

CataraugUB 1334 

Erie  1071 

Niagara    558 

Chautauqua   1099 

4062 


Miles  of  State 

and 

County  Highways 

Counties 

Divisions 


128 

127 

95 

115 


194 

50 

125 


89 
71 
73 
193 
49 
49 
24 


63 
67 
34 
155 
62 
89 


38 
92 
260 
119 
80 
50 


68 
280 
144 

72 


465 


369 


548 


470 


639 


564 
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The  recommendations  are  based  upon  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  those  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  the  public  moneys  for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  highways  must  have  had  such  experience  and  training  as  a 
highway  engineer  that  the  work  for  which  each  unit  of  the  or- 
ganization is  responsible  shall  be  accomplished  economically  and 
efficiently.  Also  the  recommendations  are  based  on  the  belief 
that  the  desiderata  stated  above  can  be  best  accomplished  by 
continuity  of  responsibility  for  a  given  item  of  work  from  the 
man  in  personal  charge  through  the  county  engineer,  division  en- 
gineer, and  deputy  engineer  to  the  Commissioner  of  Highways. 

Civil  Service  Begulationa 

The  development  of  an  efficient  engineering  organization  under 
civil  service  regulations  requires  that  special  attention  should  be 
^ven  to  the  character  of  the  examinations  for  the  several  grades 
of  employees  utilized.  By  an  examination  of  the  1914  organiza- 
tion, it  is  found  that  men  carrying  the  following  civil  service 
titles  are  employed :  Division  engineer,  resident  engineer,  first 
assistant  engineer,  assistant  engineer,  leveler,  rodman,  chainman, 
axeman,  office  assistant,  engineering  draftsman,  tracer,  highway 
inspector,  inspector  of  construction  and  laborer. 

Inspectors  of  Constmction 

The  servants  of  the  people  are  continually  interfering  in  the  de- 
velopment of  an  efficient  Highway  Department.  As  an  illustration 
may  be  cited  a  provision  of  the  Highway  Law  now  in  force  which 
requires  that  inspectors  of  construction  shall  be  residents  of  the 
county  within  which  the  highway  to  be  constructed  is  located. 

Section  19,  ^^Appointment  of  officers,  clerks  and  employees,"  re- 
quires that,  with  certain  exceptions,  employees  shall  be  selected 
from  lists  prepared  from  examinations  testing  their  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  Highway  Law  and  of  the  practical  construction  of 
highways.  It  further  states  that  "  Inspectors  of  construction, 
other  than  engineers  and  levelers,  shall  be  selected  from  lists  sim- 
ilarly prepared,  except  that  they  shall  be  residents  of  the  county 
within  which  the  highway  constructed  or  improved  is  located." 

We  recommend  that  section  19  be  amended  by  eliminating  the 
sentence  above  qnoted  for  the  reason  that  the  requirement  rela- 
tive to  residency  of  inspectors  of  construction  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose in  so  far  as  the  proper  construction  and  maintenance  of  highways 
is  concerned  but  rather  tends  to  handicap  efficient  and  economical 
work. 
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This  has  been  impressed  upon  us  at  our  conferences  at  the 
various  division  headquarters.  In  one  division  it  was  stated  that 
the  requirement  regarding  residency  was  disregarded  and  in  an- 
other that,  in  order  to  obtain  eflS.cient  results,  levelers  and  rod- 
men  were  assigned  the  duties  of  inspectors  of  construction  in 
preference  to  appointing  such  inspectors  from  counties  in  which 
the  highways  were  constructed.  In  the  other  divisions  compli- 
ance with  this  requirement  was  admittedly  a  handicap  in  many 
instances.  There  are  two  very  good  reasons  for  this  fact.  In  the 
first  place  the  men  who  are  best  qualified  for  the  position  of  in- 
spector of  construction,  as  shown  by  their  rating  on  the  civil  serv- 
ice lists,  may  not  be  available  for  appointment  because  they  do 
not  reside  in  the  county  in  which  a  highway  is  to  be  constructed.  ^ 
A  man  of  inferior  qualifications  must,  therefore,  often  be  appointed 
unless  the  requirement  is  disregarded  or  evaded.  Secondly,  an. 
inspector  of  construction  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  and 
have  had  previous  experience  in  the  construction  of  the  particular 
type  of  pavement  which  he  is  required  to  inspect  It  is  fre- 
quently impossible  to  secure  an  inspector  having  the  above  qual- 
ifications from  the  county  in  which  the  highway  is  to  be  con- 
structed. Moreover,  the  requirement  prevents  a  division  engineer 
from  placing  in  a  given  county  an  inspector  of  construction,  who 
has  become  experienced  in  inspecting  the  construction  of  a  given 
type  of  pavement  in  any  other  county. 

Our  investigations  throughout  the  State  in  1913  and  1914  • 
brought  us  in  contact  with  every  Civil  Service  grade  of  employee 
of  the  State  Highway  Department.  Based  upon  the  result  of 
interviews  with  many  employees  and  a  study  of  the  type  examin- 
ations for  the  several  grades,  we  consider  that  the  regulations 
and  examinations  now  in  force  do  not  furnish  the  most  efiicient 
employees  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  under  Civil  Service  regula- 
tions for  the  engineering  organization  of  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment Wo  have  already  recommended  for  a  specific  purpose  ap- 
pointment by  the  Commissioner  of  Highways  of  a  Board  of  Con- 
sulting Engineers.  We  recommend  that  this  Board  be  also  re- 
quested to  submit  to  the  Commissioner  of  Highways  for  transr 
mission  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  a  set  of  regulations  and 
examinations  for  all  Civil  Service  grades  which  may  be  deemed 
necessary  in  the  State  Highway  Department.  The  matter  of  act- 
ing and  provisional  appointments  requires  serious  consideration  as 
shown  by  our  statement  relative  to  conditions  existing  in  1913 
which  is  embodied  in  Appendix  II. 
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As  pertinent  to  the  above  discussion,  herewith  is  quoted  the 
opinion  of  the  Hon.  Morris  L.  Cooke,  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  of  Philadelphia,  as  contained  in  his  1914  report. 

"  We  wi«h  to  register  a  deepening  conviction  that  some  form  of  civil  service 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  proper  conduct  of  municipal  business.  Were  it 
not  for  civil  service,  the  life  of  the  average  administrator  would  be  almost 
unbearable.  At  the  same  time  we  are  convinced  that  the  civil  service  system 
in  this  country  is  suffering  from  an  overconfidence  in  its  methods  by  those 
administering  it.  We  believe  that  over  a  large  part  of  the  field  the  methods 
used  are  archaic;  that  as  the  grade  of  the  position  to  be  filled  rises,  the 
present  methods  of  examining  are  less  and  less  likely  to  produce  the  right  kind 
of  man.  The  civil  service  should  be  looked  upon  as  corresponding  to  an  em- 
ployment bureau  in  the  ordinary  industrial  establishment.  Among  the 
changes  which  would  appear  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  system  are,  that  the 
appointing  officer  should  be  allowed  greater  scope  in  signifying  the  particular 
type  of  employee  he  wants  at  any  time;  more  weight  should  be  given  to 
a  candidate's  previous  experience  and  record  and  less  to  what  he  is  able  to 
submit  in  a  four  hour  examination;  promotions  should  in  greater  measure 
be  dependent  on  record  of  work  done  rather  than  on  examination ;  civil  service 
should  be  operated,  primarily,  to  promote  efficiency  rather  than  to  check 
favoritism.  •  •  •  Civil  service  has  operated  in  most  cities  as  if  it  had  a 
negative  object  —  the  prevention  of  unwarranted  favoritism." 

Conferences  and  Instruction  of  Engineers 

In  order  to  further  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  engineering 
organization,  it  is  recommended  that  monthly  conferences  of  the 
commissioner  and  deputy  commissioners  with  the  division  engi- 
neers be  held  in  Albany  or  one  of  the  various  division  headquarters, 
in  connection  with  which,  as  far  as  practicable,  inspections  of 
typical  construction  of  different  types  of  roads  and  pavements 
should  be  undertaken.  It  would  also  seem  advisable  that  all  di- 
vision engineers  and  engineers  in  charge  of  the  counties  should 
be  brought  together  at  Albany  at  an  annual  meeting.  Further- 
more, in  each  division  should  occur  weekly  meetings  of  the  divi- 
sion engineer  with  the  engineers  in  charge  of  his  several  counties, 
and  at  such  times  as  is  practicable  meetings  of  engineers  in  a 
given  division  who  have  charge  of  construction  and  maintenance 
should  be  held.  The  dissemination  of  information  througli  the 
medium  of  these  conferences  would  prove  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  State. 

Traveling  Expenses 

Kegulations  now  in  force  regarding  traveling  expenses,  especi- 
ally those  incurred  by  engineers  of  a  lower  grade  than  division 
engineer,  are  indefinite  and  not  clearly  comprehended  by  the  engi- 
neering force.  The  regulations  should  be  revised  by  a  committee 
of  the  Department  officers. 
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IV 

PBELIMINARY    INVESTIGATION    TO    DETERBONE 

SUITABLE  TYPE  OF  HIGHWAY 

.  The  design  of  a  highway  should  be  based  upon  the  fundamental 
principle  that  the  method  and  type  of  construction  adopted  shall 
be  economically  suitable  under  all  the  conditions,  local  and  other- 
wise, to  which  it  is  and  probably  will  be  subjected.  In  this  con- 
nection too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  current  practice 
in  the  IState  of  New  York  of  allowing  far  too  little  time  for  the 
preliminajy  investigations  which  should  be  made  prior  to  the 
design  of  every  section  of  highway.  To  give  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  involved  by  proper  investigations  may  be 
cited  the  following  factors  which  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion: Location,  topographical  and  geological  structure  and  fea- 
tures, drainage,  subgrade,  foundation,  width,  majtimum  grade, 
present  and  probable  future  traffic,  relation  to  the  highway  system, 
possible  diversion  of  traffic  during  construction,  climate  condi- 
tions, costs  of  available  materials. 

Causes  for  Inefficient  and  Uneconomical  Design 

Because  of  the  following  reasons  the  design  of  many  State  and 
county  highwaj'B  in  the  State  of  New  York  has  been  both  ineffi- 
cient and  uneconomical : 

First,  the  comparatively  infinitesimal  amount  of  investigation 
which  has  been  considered  necessary  as  preliminary  to  the  design 
of  a  given  highway ; 

Second,  failure  to  utilize  readily  available  data,  such  as  traffic 
censi,  statistics  relative  to  motor  traffic  registration  in  incorpor^ 
ated  villages  and  cities,  routes  of  motor  busses  at  present  operated, 
population  statistics  and  data  of  a  similar  nature ; 

Third,  failure  to  compile  and  make  accessible  for  reference  all 
important  details  which  constitute  the  history  of  highways  con- 
structed ; 

Fourth,  the  general  meagreness  of  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
many  different  materials  on  the  market,  and  the  varied  methods 
in  connection  with  which  they  may  be  used ; 

Fifth,  belief  by  many  highway  officials  and  engineers  in  a 
panacea  for  the  treatment  of  all  classes  of  highways ; 
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Sixth,  a  confusion  of  ideas  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  officials 
and  engineers  of  the  Highway  Department  as  to  the  reasons  for 
the  success  or  failure  of  a  given  type  of  road  or  pavement; 

Seventh,  nonobservance  of  the  relationship  between  the  adapta- 
bility of  various  methods  and  materials,  the  variability  in  the  cost 
of  labor  and  materials,  and  the  accessibility  of  new  materials  and 
machines ; 

Eighth,  low  ideals  possessed  by  many  of  the  engineers  of  the 
Highway  Department  as  to  the  character  of  work  which  should 
be  secured,  which  has  resulted  from  past  acceptance  of  inferior 
work  and  from  lack  of  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  work 
of  high  grade  in  different  parts  of  the  State  and  other  localities. 

Available  Data 

As  an  illustration  of  readily  available  data  which  should  be 
considered  in  all  preliminary  investigations  may  be  cited  the 
graphic  presentation  of  population  statistics  relative  to  all  incor- 
porated villages  and  cities  located  on  the  State  routes  as  shown  in 
Map  I.  A  study  of  this  data  alone  should  have  prevented  the  Com- 
missioner of  Highways  from  authorizing  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1914  the  construction  of  at  least  eighteen  sections  of 
waterbound  macadam  roads  on  State  routes. 

Other  illustrations  of  readily  available  data  which  should  be 
used  are  a  map  showing  motor  bus  routes  throughout  the  State 
(see  Map  V),  tabulation  of  the  location  of  motor  trucks  through- 
out the  State,  as  shown  in  Table  IV,  and  a  tabulation  of  local 
registration  of  touring  cars.  In  addition  to  the  above,  various 
maps  and  reports  by  the  State  Department  of  Geology,  and  also 
maps  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Surveys  should  be  utilized  to  their  fullest  extent. 
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TABLE  IV 

Registered    Motor    Trucks    in    Cities    and    Incorporated 

Villages  on  November  1,  1914 


Name  No. 

Albany 230 

Amsterdam 46 

Auburn 106 

Beacon 

Binghamton 104 

Buffalo 1,242 

Canandaigua 13 

Cohoes 16 

Corning 17 

Cortland 35 

Dunkirk 30 

Elmira 69 

Fulton 13 

Geneva 52 

Glens  Falls 27 

Gloversville 26 

Hornell 23 

Hudson 30 

Adams 4 

Addison 

Afton 1 

Akron 4 

Albion 11 

Alden 5 

Alexander 

Alexandria  Bay 4 

Alfred 3 

Allegany 

Altamont 1 

Altmar 1 

Ailttityville 8 

Andes 

Andover 1 

Angelica 1 

Angola 11 

Antwerp 1 

Arcade 2 

Ardsley 2 

Argyle 2 

Arkport 2 

Athens 1 

Attica 1 

Aurora 2 

Avoca 

Avon 3 

Babylon 10 

Bainbridge 

Baldwinsville 7 

Ballston  Spa 4 

Barker 6 

Batavia 15 

Bath 13 

Belfast 

Belmont 3 

Belleville 

Bellport 3 

Bergen 4 

Black  River 1 

Blasdell 

Bloomingdale 1 

Bolivar 4 

Boonville 5 

Brewster 2 

Briar  Cliff  Manor 0 

Bridgewater 

Brockport 11 

Brocton 2 


CITIES 

Name  No. 

Ithaca 30 

Jamestown 65 

Johnstown 7 

Kingston 44 

Lackawanna 1 

Little  Falls 7 

Lockport 77 

Middletown 24 

Mount  Vernon 93 

Newburgh 35 

New  Rochelle 74 

New  York 9,391 

Niagara  Falls 100 

North  Tonawanda 

Ogdensburg 16 

Clean 39 

Oneida 18 


VILLAGES 

Bronzville 3 

Brookiield 

Brownville 

Burdett 

Caledonia 6 

Cambridge 2 

Camden 2 

Camillus 

Canajoharie 6 

Canaseraga 1 

Canastota 8 

Candor 1 

CanJsteo 1 

Canton 1 

Cape  Vincent 

Carthage 1 

Castile 

Castleton 3 

Cato 

Catskill 12 

Cattaraugiis 

Cayuga 1 

Casenovia 5 

Cedarhurst 12 

Celoron 1 

Centerville  Station 

Central  Square 2 

C  hamplain 

Charlotte 7 

Chateaugay 

Chatham 4 

Chaumont 2 

Cherry  Creek 1 

Cherry  Valley 

Chester 2 

Chittenango 2 

Churchville 1 

Clayton 1 

Clayville 1 

Cleveland 1 

Clifton  Springs 1 

Clinton 8 

Clyde 1 

CobleskUl 3 

Cohocton 1 

Cold  Brook 

Cold  Spring 2 

Constaoleville 1 

Cooperatown 4 


Name  No 

Oneonta 18 

Oswego 10 

Plattsburg 21 

Port  Jervis. 16 

Poughkeepeie 81 

Rensselaer 9 

Rochester 790 

Rome 36 

Salamanca 10 

Schenectady 158 

Syracuse 374 

Tonawanda 47 

Troy 136 

Utica 169 

Watertown 42 

Watervliet 11 

Yonkers 139 


Copenhagen 

Corfu 

Corinth 

Cornwall 

Coxsackie 

Croghan 

Croton-on-Hudson . 

Cuba 

Dannemora 

Dansville 

Delhi 

Depew 

Deposit 

De  Ruyter 

Dexter 

Dobbs  Ferry 

Dolgeville 

Dresden 

Dryden 

Dundee 

Earlville 

East  Aurora 

East  Randolph .  . . . 
East  Rochester .... 

>  East  Rockaway 

'    East  Syracuse 

I    Eastwood 

I    Edwards 

I    Elba 

I    Elbridge 

;    Elizabethtown 

I    Ellenville 

I    Ellicottville 

I    Ellisburg 

i    Elmira  Heights . . . . 

Elmsford 

'    Endicott 

'    Esperance 

Faoius 

'    Fairhaven 

'    Fairport 

I    Falconer 

>  Farmingdale 

'    Farnham 

Fayctteville 

'    Fleischmanns 

,    FishkUl 

'    Floral  Park 

!    Fonda 


2 
1 
8 
2 

I    • 

8 


4 
2 
6 


14 
3 
2 
1 

4 
3 
6 


1 
2 

>  • 

1 
3 
2 
1 
1 


2 
8 
3 
7 
5 
5 

4 

11 

1 
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.    TABLE  IV  — Continued 


Name 

Forestport 

Fort  Ann 

Fort  Covington 

Fort  Edward 

Fort  Johnson 

Fort  Plain 

Frankfort 

Franklin 

Franklinville 

Fredonia 

Freeport 

Freeville 

Friendship 

Fuitonville 

Gainesville 

Galway 

Geneseo 

GilbertsviUe 

Glen  Park 

Goshen 

Gouverneur 

Gowanda 

Grandview-on-Hudaon. 

Granville 

Great  Neck  Estate 

Greene 

Green  Island 

Greenport 

Greenwich 

Groton 

Hagaman 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hammond 

Hammondsport 

Hancock 

Hannibal 

Harrisville 

Hastings-on-Hudson. . . 

Haverstraw 

Hempstead 

Henderson 

Herkimer 

Hermon 

Heuvelton 

Highland  Falls 

Hi  burn 

Hillside 

Hilton 

Hobart 

Holland  Point 

HoUey.; 

Homer 

Honeoye  Falls 

Hoosick  Falls 

Horseheads 

Hudson  Falls 

Hunter 

Ilion 

Interlaken 

Irvington 

Jordan 

Keeseville 

Kenmore 

Kindcrhook 

I^cona 

Lake  GeorRC 

Lake  Placid 

Lakewood 

Lancaster 

Larchmont 

La  Salle 

Laurens 

Lawrence 

Le  Roy 


No. 
1 

•   ■   ■   • 

1 
3 
1 
1 

4 

2 

1 

11 

20 


2 

i 

3 

9 


1 
11 
1 
1 
6 
3 

i 

14 
5 
2 
5 
1 


15 
15 
22 
2 
13 

i 

4 
1 

io 


7 
7 
8 
3 
4 
4 
3 
10 
15 
4 
3 
8 
1 


0 
3 
2 
12 
11 
1 

<   •   ■ 

7 
11 


VILLAGES  —  Continued 
Name  No. 

Lestershire 5 

Lewiston 3 

Liberty 9 

Lima 3 

Limestone 

Lisle 

Little  Valley 1 

Liver]X)ol 2 

Livonia 3 

Long  Beach 3 

Lowville 2 

Lynbrook 21 

Lyndonville 

Lyons 5 

Lyons  Falls 

McGrawville 4 

Macedon 4 

Madison 

Malone 11 

Mamaroneck 13 

Manchester 

Manlius 4 

Mannsville 

Marathon 

Marcellus 4 ' 

Margaretville 

Marlboro 2 

Maasena 6 

Mayfield 

Mayville 1 

Mechanicville 4 

Medina 13 

Meridian 1 

Mexico 1 

Middleburg 2 

Middleptort 4 

Middleville 

Milford 3 

Millbrook 6 

Millerton 4 

Mineola 11 

Mohawk 

Monroe 3 

Montgomery 2 

Monticello 6 

Montour  Falls 1 

Mooers 

Moravia 4 

Morris 1 

Morristown 

Morrisville 1 

Moscow 

Ml.  Kiaco 29 

Mt.  Morris 7 

Naples 1 

Nassau 3 

Nelliston 

Nelsonville 

Newark 20 

Newark  Valley 1 

New  Berlin 1 

Newfield 

New  Hartford 3 

New  London 

New  Palts 2 

Newport 1 

Nichols 2 

North  Collins 9 

North  Pelham 1 

Northport 7 

North  Tarrytown 

Northville 3 

Norwich 11 

Norwood 1 

Nunda 1 


Name  No. 

Nyack 12 

Oakfield 3 

Odessa 

Old  Forge 2 

Oneida  Castle 

Oramel 

Oriskany  Falls 

Ossining 20 

Otego 

Ovid 1 

Owego 16 

Oxford 2 

Painted  Post 3 

Palatine  Bridge 2 

Palmyra 4 

Panama 

Parish 

Patchogue 20 

Pawling 2 

Peekskill 42 

Pelham 3 

Pelham  Manor 1 

Penn  Van 13 

Perry 7 

Phelps 1 

Philadelphia 3 

Philmont 

Phoenix 1 

Piermont 

Pike 

Pine  Hill 2 

Pittsford 7 

Plandome 

Pleasant  Valley 

Pleasantville 3 

Poland 

Port  Byron 4 

Port  Chester 43 

Port  Dickinson 1 

Port  Henry 1 

Port  Leyden 

Portville 1 

Potsdam 3 

Prattsburg 1 

Prospect 1 

Pulaski 4 

Randolph 1 

Red  Creek 1 

Red  Hook 4 

Remsen 

Rensselaer  Falls 1 

Rhinebeck 7 

Riohburg 1 

Richfield  Springs 5 

Richmond  ville 

Richville 

Rifton 

Rock  ville  Center 9 

Rosendalc 

Rouses  Point 

Rushvillc 1 

Rye 17 

Saoketts  Harbor 1 

Saddle  Rock 

Sag  Harbor    3 

St.  Johnsville 1 

St.  Regis  Falls 1 

Salem 

Sands  Point 

Sandy  Creek 1 

Saranac  Lake 7 

SsrutoKa  Springs 36 

Saugertics 10 

Savannah 1 

Savona 1 
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TABLE  IV  —  Conclvded 


Name  No. 

Schagbticoke 1 

Schenevus 

Schoharie 

Schuylerville 1 

Scotia 6 

Sea  Cliff 6 

Seneca  Falls 11 

Sharon  Springs 1 

Sherbourne 1 

Sherman 3 

Shoreham 1 

Shortsville 1 

Sidney '. 1 

Silver  Creek 5 

Silver  Springs 

Sinclairville 1 

Skaneateles 2 

Sloan 

Smyrna 

Solvay 9 

Southampton 22 

South  Glens  Falls 

South  Nyack 

Spencer 

Speac^rport 9 

Spring  Valley 14 

Springville 9 

Stamford 

Stillwater 2 

Suffern 8 

Sylvan  Beach 


VILLAGES  —  Ccnduied 
Name  No. 

TannersviUe 2 

Tarry  town 29 

Theresa 

Ticondeioga 5 

Tivoli 1 

Trenton 

Trumansburg 7 

Tuckahoe 4 

TuUy 

Tupper  Lake 2 

Turin 

Unadilla 1 

Union 1 

Union  Springs 1 

Unionville 

Upper  Nyack 

Valatie 1 

Valley  Falls 9 

Van  Etten 1 

Vernon 1 

Victor 2 

Victory  Mills 

Voorheesville 

Waddington 

Walden 3 

Walton.. 7 

Wampsvi  le 

Wappingers  Falls 5 

Wsrsaw 7 

Warwick 1 

Washingtonville 2 


Name  No. 

Waterford 3 

Waterloo 6 

Waterville 2 

Watkins 2 

Waverly 2 

Wayland 2 

Webster 21 

Weedsport 3 

Wellsburg 

Wellsville 9 

W^t  Carthage 

Westfield 7 

West  Haverstraw 

Westport 

West  Salamanca 

West  Winfield 

Whitehall 2 

White  Plains 56 

Whitcsboro 4 

Whitney's  Point 

Wi;iiamsville 11 

Wilson 13 

Windsor 2 

Woloott 3 

WoodhuU 

Woodsburgh 

Wurtsboro 

Yorkville 

Youngstown 2 

Total 15,324 


History  Cards 

While  history  records  are  not  primarily  available  in  preliminary 
investigations,  they  often  supply  the  most  valuable  data  that  can 
be  obtained  in  connection  with  the  selection  and  design  of  future 
highways.  This  is  because  of  the  fact  that  they  correlate  actual 
results  with  methods  and  materials  under  given  conditions,  and 
such  results  are  of  inestimable  value  in  the  preliminary  investi- 
gations of  other  highways.  The  design  and  use  of  history  cards 
covering  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  highways  was  con- 
sidered such  an  important  matter,  and  previous  to  1914  had  been 
80  grossly  neglected  by  the  Highway  Department,  that  the  subject 
was  made  the  basis  of  a  report  under  date  of  September  5,  1914. 
The  forms  referred  to  are  shown  in  Appendix  III. 

During  1913  it  was  found  that  the  records  concerning  roads 
which  had  been  constructed  two  or  more  years  ago,  were  so 
scattered  and  incomplete  as  to  serve  no  useful  purpose  in  judging 
of  the  eflSciency  and  economy  of  past  work,  and  that  they  there- 
fore could  not  be  used  as  the  basis  for  planning  future  work.  This 
matter  was  brought  to  your  attention  by  the  undersigned  last  year. 
As  the  Commission  was  then  going  through  a  complicated  process 
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of  reorganization,  and  as  we  understood  from  the  first  deputy  that 
complete  historj  cards  were  being  evolved,  no  detailed  report 
upon  the  subject  was  presented  in  1913. 

Recently  the  matter  of  compiling  history  cards  of  roads  already 
constructed,  and  perfecting  blank  forms  for  recording  the  history 
of  roads  to  be  constructed,  has  been  undertaken,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  right  direction  that  the  High- 
way Commission  has  undertaken. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  strongly  recommend  the  continuance 
and  increased  scope  of  this  line  of  work,  and  in  connection  thereof 
with  we  wish  to  offer  certain  suggestions  which  we  believe  will 
be  of  considerable  assistance  to  the  Commission. 

Present  History  Card  Should  be  Improved 

The  card  now  in  use  can  be  modified  to  considerable  advantage 
and  its  scope  of  usefulness  thereby  increased.  We  are  submitting 
herewith  the  printed  forms  furnished  us  by  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment, together  with  forms  embodying  our  ideas  of  just  what  a 
history  card  should  show  and  how  it  should  be  arranged.  These 
forms  are  shown  in  Appendix  III. 

The  subject  is  a  difficult  one  to  handle,  as  there  are  so  many 
variations  to  what  might  be  termed  a  basic  scheme. 

Our  Form  No.  1  should  be  considered  as  the  main  history  form, 
printed  upon  white  cardboard  and  the  same  size  as  that  adopted 
by  the  Highway  Department.  TTpon  the  back  of  this  card  the 
maintenance  and  repair  record,  shown  on  our  form  Xo.  2,  should 
be  printed.  A  material  record  card,  shown  in  our  form  No.  3, 
printed  upon  light  green  cardboard;  a  traffic  record  card,  shown 
by  our  form  No.  4,  printed  upon  light  pink  cardboard;  and  a 
history  of  physical  condition  record,  shown  by  our  form  No.  5, 
printed  upon  light  buflF  cardboard,  should  accompany  each  history 
card.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  four  cards,  when  filled  out, 
will  constitute  the  complete  history  of  a  given  highway. 

Certain  highways  let  under  a  single  contract  consist  of  two  or 
more  types  of  pavement,  in  which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
use  of  two  or  more  main  history  cards  (Form  No.  1),  one  of  which 
is  used  for  each  t>T)e.  When  this  is  necessary  the  main  history 
cards  should  be  lettered  "A,"  "  B,"  "  C,"  etc.  When  a  given 
highway  is  reconstructed  or  resurfaced  with  a  diflFerent  type,  the 
history  of  such  reconstruction  should  be  placed  on  another  history 
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card  identical  with  Form  1,  but  headed  "  General  Data  and  Re- 
construction "  and  printed  upon  yellow  cardboard,  to  show  that 
it  is  reconstruction. 

In  comparing  our  Forms  1  and  2  with  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment's history  card,  it  will  be  seen,  first  of  all,  that  our  plan  pro- 
vides for  a  record  of  maintenance  and  repairs,  whereas  the  High- 
Department's  does  not.  The  form  of  our  suggested  card  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Department  but  we  believe  the  arrangement 
is  preferable  and  that  additional  data  has  been  included  which 
makes  it  more  complete.  It  should  be  noted  that  on  the  sixth  line 
headed  "  Population  "  the  name  of  each  village  and  city  on  the 
highway  would  be  given,  followed  in  each  case  by  the  population 
thereof. 

Other  Records  Necessary 

Our  material  record  Form  No.  3  should  be  of  great  assistance 
in  correlating  service  results  with  the  actual  quality  of  the  ma- 
terials of  construction ;  and  while  the  card  itself  does  not  contain 
a  complete  record  of  tests,  all  of  the  information  necessary  to 
quickly  secure  such  records  is  given.  The  last  column  headed 
"  Physical  Characteristics  "  would  contain  the  results  of  sonuB  of 
the  most  important  physical  tests  such  as  abrasion  and  absorption 
for  brick,  loss  on  abrasion  and  toughness  for  stone,  penetration  for 

asphalt,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  traffic  record  Form  No.  4  is  not  suggested  to  take  the  place 
of  tlie  Highway  Commission's  form,  which  is  intended  for  record- 
ing tallies.  Their  form,  however,  should  be  extended  to  include 
all  types  of  vehicles  covered  by  our  form.  Our  Form  No.  4  and 
the  tally  form  are  of  course  two  distinct  records,  the  former  being 
a  summary  of  a  number  of  the  latter. 

Our  history  of  physical  condition,  Form  No.  5,  should  consti- 
tute a  dated  record  which  would  c6ver  such  information  as  dis- 
integration, nature  and  probable  cause,  displacement  of  surface, 
ruts,  potholes,  waves,  etc. ;  condition  in  summer,  soft  or  otherwise ; 
condition  in  winter  or  when  wet,  slippery'  or  otherwise ;  nature  of 
wear,  condition  adjacent  to  curbs,  edgings,  shoulders  and  rails; 
wear  on  curves  and  steep  grades ;  and  effect  of  various  classes  of 

traffic. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  had  a  system  such  as  this  been  in 
use  by  the  Commission  since  its  formation,  the  wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  through  the  selection  of 
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improper  type,  improper  materials  of  construction,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  poorly  drawn  specifications,  would  have  been  partially 
prevented.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  compiling  and  filing  such  records 
would  have  been  almost  negligible  in  comparison  with  the  amount 
of  State  money  saved  by  this  means. 

It  is  believed  that  elimination  of  the  first  three  causes  of  the 
design  of  inefficient  and  uneconomical  highways  as  above  discussed 
will  in  great  measure  correct  the  other  causes,  by  emphasizing  the 
necessity  of  properly  instructing  the  engineers  of  the  Department 
and  rounding  out  their  experience  by  means  of  frequent  con- 
ferences and  inspections,  as  discussed  under  "  Organization  of  the 
State  Highway  Department." 

WIDTH  OF  ROADWAY 

Almost  any  of  the  factors  cited  which  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  preliminary  investigations  might  be  made  the  basis 
of  a  lengthy  discussion,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  importance  of 
most  of  them  is  so  apparent  as  to  require  but  little  comment.  The 
question,  however,  of  width  of  highways,  with  especial  reference 
to  present  and  probable  future  traffic,  has  been  so  generally  neg- 
lected that  it  would  seem  advisable  to  incorporate  in  the  Highway 
Law  certain  regulations  regarding  widths. 

The  practice  of  the  State  Highway  Commission  appears  to  con- 
form with  an  unwritten  law  to  the  effect  that  no  State  funds  shall 
be  used  in  the  coiistruction  of  over  a  sixteen  foot  width  of  any 
highway.  The  heavily  traveled  State  trunk  highways  should 
have  a  greater  width  than  sixteen  feet  and  that  under 
certain  conditions  they  should  be  as  wide  as  twenty  feet.  While 
the  selection  of  proper  width  for  the  wearing  course  of  any  given 
highway,  within  certain  limits,  should  undoubtedly  rest  with  the 
Highway  Commission,  we  would  recommend  a  permissible  maxi- 
mum width  of  twenty  feet  to  be  incorporated  in  "  The  Highway 
Law,"  in  place  of  the  present  arbitrary  unwritten  law  of  the  High- 
way Commission.  This  recommendation  is  based  not  only  upon 
our  own  observations  but  upon  reports  obtained  from  automobile 
clubs  located  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  also  upon  con- 
clusions reached  by  a  committee  of  engineers  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  resolutions  adopted  as  far  back  as 
1908  by  the  First  International  Road  Congress  held  in  Paris. 

In  connection  with  our  investigations  we  have  written  to  all 
of  the  American  Automobile  Clubs  and  Associations  which  we 
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found  listed,  among  other  things  asking  them  to  state  what  they 
consider  should  be  the  minimum  width  of  brick  pavements  and 
bituminous  pavements  when  constructed  on  State  trunk  highways 
and  subjected  to  an  average  daily  traffic  of  250  motor  cars  and 
250  horse-drawn  vehicles  during  the  period  from  6  a.  m.  to  10 
p.  M.  It  was  felt  that  the  ideas  of  this  class  of  road  users  should 
prove  of  considerable  value.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  out  of  a 
total  of  forty-four  definite  replies  which  were  received,  twenty- 
eight  gave  a  minimum  width  of  eighteen  feet  or  more  and  fifteen 
gave  a  minimum  width  of  sixteen  feet  or  less.  The  largest  num- 
ber stating  any  single  width  was  seventeen,  the  width  given  being 
twenty  feet. 

Opinions  of  Eoad  Builders 

Eeports  and  resolutions  of  the  technical  and  scientific  bodies 
above  referred  to  are  given  below. 

Conclusions  adopted  by  the  committee  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers : 

"Where  motor  traffic  forms  a  conBiderable  proportion  of  the  total  traffic 
likely  to  use  a  highway,  the  unit  width  of  traffic  lines  should  be  considered 
as  nine  or  ten  feet,  instead  of  seven  or  eight  feet  as  heretofore,  because  of 
the  greater  clearance  required  for  the  safe  passing  of  the  units  of  such  traffic." 

Kesoluti^ns  adopted  by  the  First  International  Koad  Congress 
at  Paris  in  1908: 

"There  should  be  but  one  roadway  for  every  kind  of  vehicle  proportioned 
to  the  intensity  of  the  traffic  19  ft.  S  in.   (6  metres)  wide  at  least." 

As  a  factor  in  determining  the  proper  width  of  highways 
should  be  considered  the  dimensions  and  turning  requirements  of 
vehicles  destined  to  use  such  highways.  Motor  trucks,  owing  to 
their  size  and  very  general  use,  should  be  given  especial  considera- 
tion. In  this  connection  an  authoritative  paper  presented  by 
A.  F.  Masury  as  a  part  of  the  1914  discussions  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  on  "  Road  Construction  and  Mainte- 
nance," may  be  drawn  upon  for  the  information  mentioned.  Ac- 
cording to  Masury,  for  trucks  of  from  one  to  ten  tons  capacity 
the  extreme  width  runs  from  sixty-eight  to  ninety-three  and  one- 
half  inches,  the  wheel  base  from  twelve  to  sixteen  and  one-half 
feet  and  the  diameter  of  turning  circle  from  forty  to  sixty-eight 
feet  From  these  dimensions  alone  it  is  evident  that  a  sixteen 
feet  width  of  highway  is  inadequate  to  meet  traffic  requirements 
insofar  as  many  auto  trucks  are  concerned. 
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As  an  example  of  the  inadequate  provision  in  width  of  many 
highways  constructed  by  the  State  Highway  Commission,  Fig.  1, 
showing  congested  traffic  on  an  improved  surface,  twelve  feet  in 
width,  has  been  inserted.  This  illustrates  only  one  combination 
of  traffic.  It  is  evident  that  the  same  condition  exists  on  a  six- 
teen foot  highway  where  motorbus  or  motor  truck  traffic  is  encoun- 
tered. It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  the  main  county  highways 
of  England  have  an  improved  surface  of  twenty  feet  (see  Fig.  2) 
and  that  the  main  trunk  highways  of  France  have  an  improved 
surface  of  practically  twenty-four  feet  in  width  (see  Fig.  3). 

EXAMPLES  OF  POOR  DESIGN 

Lack  of  preliminary  investigations  has  been  responsible  for 
errors  in  constructional  details  as  well  as  for  the  improper  selec- 
tion of  types.  This  fact  has  been  clearly  evidenced  in  numerous 
instances  during  the  1913  and  1914  inspections  of  State  work 
by  the  undersigned.  A  few  examples  may  be  cited  by  way  of 
illustration. 

State  Highway  5317,  Olean-Hinsdale-Cuba 

During  our  investigation  of  the  construction  of  highways  in 
Division  5,  which  were  being  built  in  accordance  with  the  specifi- 
cations adopted  January  15,  1914,  we  had  occasion  to  inspect, 
on  July  8tli,  State  Highway  5414,  the  contract  for  which  was 
let  under  date  of  January  20tli. 

We  submit  certain  facts  in  connection  with  this  highway  as 
thev  serve  as  a  tvpical  illustration  of  the  selection  of  unoconomi- 
cal  and  unsuitable  types  of  construction  for  State  routes  and 
wholly  inadequate  investigations  by  the  engineering  organization 
of  the  Highway  Department  prior  to  advertisements  for 
construction. 

This  highway  constitutes  a  portion  of  State  Route  8  and  con- 
nects Norwich  and  Oxford,  which  are  about  nine  and  one-half 
miles  apart.  About  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  this  highway, 
lying  in  the  village  of  Norwich,  is  to  be  brick,  while  the  re- 
mainder, about  eight  and  three-fourths  miles,  is  to  be  water-bound 
macadam.  The  lowest  bid  for  the  total  construction  was 
$156,865.33. 

In  our  opinion  water-bound  macadam  is  not  a  proper  nor 
economical  type  for  this  highway  as  it  constitutes  a  portion  of 
Route  8,  which  was  properly  designated  as  a  State  highway  by 


Fig.    1.— Twelve- foot    New    York    State    Highwi 


Fig.  2. —  Twenty-foot  New  York  State   Highway 


Fig.  3, —  Twenty -four -foot  French  Main  Trunk  Highway 
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the  Legislature,  being  a  part  of  the  direct  route  between  Bing- 
hamton  and  ITtica.  Upon  completion,  this  route  will  carry  con- 
siderable motor  car  and  trucking  traffic.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  population  of  Binghamton,  according  to  the  1910  census,  is 
48,400,  and  of  Utica,  74,400,  while  the  following  incorporated 
villages  are  on  the  above  route:  Greene,  population,  1,300; 
Oxford,  population,  1,700;  Norwich,  population,  7,400;  Sher- 
burne, population,  1,000;  Earlville,  population  900;  Hamilton, 
population,  1,700 ;  Wtlterville,  population,  1,400.  This  route  also 
offers  the  most  direct  connection  between  Binghamton  and  Oneida 
with  a  population  of  8,300,  and  Kome,  having  a  population  of 
20,500. 

Highway  5414  lies  between  Binghamton  and  Norwich  and  con- 
stitutes about  one-fourth  of  the  total  distance  of  forty  miles  be- 
tween the  above  points.  There  will  be  considerable  local  traffic 
over  this  section  in  addition  to  the  through  traffic.  It  was  re- 
ported that  this  local  traffic  will  include  a  motorbus  line  between 
Norwich  and  Oxford.  It  was  further  reported  that  the  character 
of  and  increase  in  traffic  is  realized  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
petition  for  a  change  of  type  has  been  submitted  to  the  Highway 
Commission. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  wearing  course  of  water-bound 
macadam  of  nearly  nine  miles  of  this  highway  will  be  constructed 
at  the  high  cost  of  $4.70  per  cubic  yard,  and  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  water-bound  macadam  under  the  traffic  to  which  the  high- 
way will  be  subjected  will  annually  require  a  large  expenditure 
from  State  appropriations. 

A  part  of  this  highway  runs  along  the  foot  of  a  series  of  high 

hills,  the  run-off  from  the  watersheds  of  which  should  have  been 

carefully  considered.     It  is  reported  that  the  old  roadbed,  just 

south  of  Norwich  and  adjacent  to  the  property  of  Paris  D.  Barnes, 

was  flooded  in  the  spring.     It  is  further  reported  that  the  grade 

of  the  new  highway  was  such  that  it  was  necessary  to  excavate 

the  old  roadbed  to  such  a  depth  that  the  new  road  would  be  at 

approximately  the  same  elevation.     Under  the  conditions  noted 

this  is  obviously  poor  engineering,  which  can  only  be  accounted 

for  bv  failure  to  carefully  studv   local   conditions   and   secure 

information  from  the  residents  of  this  section.    For  instance,  Mr. 

Paris  D.  Barnes,  R.  F.  I).  4,  Norwich,  is  reported  to  have  detail 

information  relative  to  the  above  and  to  have  brought  the  same 

to  the  attention  of  the  Highway  Department  at  some  time. 
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County  Highway  142,  Sangerties-Woodstock 

While  investigating  the  construction  of  highways  in  Division  I, 
which  were  being  built  in  accordance  with  the  specifications 
adopted  January  15,  1914,  we  passed  over  County  Highway 
No.  142,  Saugertiefr-Woodstock,  and  found  its  condition  such 
that  it  was  considered  advisable  to  bring  the  same  to  your 
attention. 

This  highway  was  originally  constructed  in  1903  while  work 
under  the  last  repair  contract  was  in  progress  during  1912.  This 
contract  covered  the  construction  of  a  bituminous  macadam  pave- 
ment by  the  penetration  method. 

The  surface  of  the  highway  is  badly  rutted  in  many  sections, 
the  ruts  in  places  being  five  inches  in  depth.  Figs.  Nos.  4  and  5 
show  the  conditions  existing  at  the  date  of  our  inspection,  June 
20,  1914,  while  Fig.  No.  6  shows  one  type  of  traffic  which  is 
constantly  using  this  highway. 

The  failure  of  this  road  is  due  to  a  number  of  causes,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  use  of  an  uneconomical  and  unsuit- 
able type,  faulty  provisions  for  drainage  and  foundation,  and  the 
use  of  a  combination  of  two  types  of  bituminous  materials  which 
could  never  be  expected  to  produce  satisfactory  results,  which 
combination  should  not  have  been  approved  by  the  bureau  of 
tests.  All  of  these  factors  have  contributed  to  cause  rapid  failure. 
At  the  present  time  this  road  is  unsafe  for  motor  traffic,  but  as 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  no  provisions  have  been  made 
by  the  Highway  Department  for  maintenance  and  repairs.  While 
we  realize  that  appropriations  for  maintenance  have  been  limited, 
we  have,  nevertheless,  observed  the  expenditure  of  maintenance 
funds  in  many  cases  where  the  necessity  for  maintenance  was  not 
nearly  so  apparent. 

County  Highway  228,  Saugerties-Eingston 

In  connection  with  Highway  142,  Saugerties— Woodstock,  may 
be  mentioned  Highway  228,  lying  between  Saugerties  and  King- 
ston, as  both  roads  are  subjected  to  much  the  same  class  of  traffic. 
When  inspected  by  the  undersigned  on  June  20,  1914,  High- 
way 228  was  being  repaired  under  Repair  Contract  526.  This 
contract  called  for  practically  complete  reconstruction  in  places 
with  bituminous  macadam,  where  the  old  road  had  worn  out  under 
the  heavv  stone  quarry  traffic  to  which  it  is  subjected.     Selection 


Fig,  4.—  County  Highway  142,  June  20,  1914 


Fig.  5.— County  Highway  142,  June  20,  1014 


Fig.  6. —  Type  of  traffic  using  County  Highnay   14? 
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of  an  unsuitable  type  was  clearly  apparent  in  places  at  which  the 
repairs  had  just  been  completed. 

Thus  on  a  heavy  grade  about  three  miles  south  of  Saugerties, 
the  newly  constructed  road  was  already  very  badly  rutted  and  cut 
up  so  that  the  clay  subgrade  had  worked  through  to  the  surface. 
Caravans  of  wagons  loaded  with  large  stone  slabs,  the  product  of 
local  quarries,  were  being  constantly  hauled  over  portions  of  this 
road,  some  of  the  loads  being  reported  to  be  as  high  as  eight  tons 
and  requiring  eight  horses  to  pull  them  up  the  grade.  The  tires 
measured  from  three  to  four  inches  in  width. 

Owing  the  severity  of  this  traffic  it  was  thought  that  a  traffic 
census  would  prove  of  considerable  interest.  Such  a  census  was 
accordingly  taken  under  direction  of  the  undersigned  for  a  period 
of  two  days  with  the  following  results. 

An  investigation  was  first  made  of  the  quarries  which  in  ship- 
ping from  a  dock  on  the  Hudson  river  were  obliged  to  transport 
their  products  over  a  section  of  Highway  228.  Seven  individual 
quarries  were  so  identified.  Traffic  censi  were  then  taken  at  the 
dock.  As  no  scales  were  available  for  weighing  the  loads,  meas- 
urements of  the  stone  slabs  and  the  number  of  each  in  a  given 
load  were  recorded  and  the  weights  computed,  as  per  table  allowed 
in  such  cases.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  per  cubic 
foot  was  taken  as  the  weight  basis  for  stone.  The  weights  of  the 
wagons  were  taken  from  the  drivers,  who  in  nearly  all  cases  had  a 
certificate  of  weight  from  a  certified  scale.  The  character  of 
typical  stone  quarry  traffic  on  County  Highwav  228  is  shown  in 
Table  V. 

TABLE  V 

Stone  Quarry  Traffic  on  County  Highway  228. 

July  30,  1914. 


quarry 


Schneider 
LiAnagan. 
T.  Brooks 


Weight 
wa^on 
loaded 


Pounds 

13.585 

9.347 

6.603 


Width 
front 
tires 


Inches 
4 

4 
3 


Width 
rear 
tires 


Inches 
4 
4 
3 


Number 
horses 


4 
2 
2 
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July  31j 

,  1914. 

QUARRY 

Weight 
wason 
loaded 

Width 
front 
tires 

Width 

rear 

tires 

Number 

of 
hones 

Ruby 

Pounds 

10.263 
5.404 
0.104 
7.863 
8.313 
7,060 

10,350 
8.753 
6.107 

11.521 
7,506 
8.214 
8.000 
8.866 
5,680 

Inches 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 
4 
2 
4 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 

Inches 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 

3 

Sheana 

2 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 

Salt  Hill 

3 

Jockey  Hill 

3 
4 

Various 

3 

3 
3 

These  results  clearly  show  that  no  type  less  resistant  to  heavy 
traffic  than  brick  pavement  should  have  been  selected  for  that 
portion  of  Highway  228  subje<;ted  to  the  traffic  above  described. 
Lack  of  preliminary  investigations  is  here  well  illustrated. 

State  Highway  5137,  Olean-Hinsdale-Cuba 

During  our  inspection  of  highways  in  1913  we  had  occasion 
to  examine  Highway  5137,  located  in  Cattaraugus  county,  then  a 
part  of  old  Division  5.  This  highway  is  a  bituminous  macadam 
let  under  a  1911  contract  and  specification.  When  inspected  on 
October  15,  1913,  it  was  just  about  completed,  but  that  portion 
constructed  in  1913  had  not  yet  been  opened  to  traffic. 

Between  Hinsdale  and  Cuba  a  heavy  excess  of  screenings  cov- 
ered the  surface  proper,  but  examination  showed  that  many  of 
the  larger  stones  were  hardly  bound  together.  Many  badly 
ravelled,  rutted  and  disintegrated  spots  were  in  evidence  and  in 
places  the  wearing  course  was  so  full  of  water  and  mud  that  the 
workmen  had  cut  side  ditches  or  drains  through  the  shoulders  so 
as  to  drain  off  the  water.  Ruts  over  two  inches  in  depth  were  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  an  examination  of  the  foundation  course 
showed  it  to  be  full  of  water-soaked  clay.  The  entire  road  was 
rough  and  bumpy  and  in  places  spongy  from  the  water  present. 
At  almost  any  point  a  screw  driver  could  be  readily  worked 
through  the  stone  courses  to  the  subgrade. 

Poor  drainage  was  clearly  responsible  for  most  of  the  very  bad 
condition  of  this  highway,  and  the  cause  was  not  difficult  to  locate, 
as  a  great  portion  of  the  road  runs  along  the  base  of  a  heavy 


Fig.   7.— Side  Hill  on   State   Highway  5137 


Fig.  8.— Disintegrated  Surface  of  State  Highway  5137 


Fig.  9.— Drainage  Ditch   from   Surface  of  State  Highway  5137 
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watershed  which  required  exceptional  precautions  in  the  way  of 
culverts,  drains  and  subbase  construction.  The  drainage  condi- 
tions which  were  not  properly  met  are  shown  by  the  side  hill  view 
in  Fig.  7,  and  the  results  of  improper  precautions  for  drainage 
are  shown  in  Fig.  8,  which  illustrates  the  disintegration  of  the 
road  caused  by  the  presence  of  water  in  the  road  stnicture.  Fig.  9 
shows  a  ditch  cut  in  the  shoulder  to  temporarily  drain  the  road 
after  it  had  become  water  soaked. 

To  put  this  highway  in  proper  condition  would  necessitate  com- 
plete reconstruction  in  places  before  the  road  was  ever  used,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  in  this  case  that  lack  of  preliminary  in- 
vestigations has  here  resulted  in  the  absolute  waste  of  public 
money. 

WATEB-BOUND  MACADAM  ON  STATE  HIGHWATS 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  extremely  unwise 
policy  of  constructing  water-bound  macadam  on  State  routes  and 
State  Highway  5414  has  been  cited  as  an  example  of  such  prac- 
tice, due  to  lack  of  preliminary  investigations.  In  this  connection 
it  is  of  interest  to  briefly  review  the  1914  work  of  the  Highway 
Commission.  Table  VI  shows  the  mileage  and  lowest  bids  for 
water-bound  macadam  roads  on  State  routes  let  by  the  Commis- 
sion during  1914  to  and  including  October  30th.  This  list  does 
not  include  county  highways,  nor  State  highway  contracts  calling 
for  one  or  more  types  of  construction  in  addition  to  water-bound 
macadam.  It  does  include  a  few  contracts  in  which  application  of 
bituminous  material  or  sulphite  liquor  to  the  water-bound  mac- 
adam has  been  specified. 

TABLE  VI 
Water-bound  Macadam  Roads  on  State  Highways  in  19x4 

Highway  Date  Lowest 

no.  letting.  County.  Miles.  bid. 

6424  Jan.      30,1914  Cortland    6.96  $55,249  90 

6345  Jan.      30,1914  Oneida    6.86  69,977  60 

6406  Feb.      13,1914  Oneida    3.95  40,619  00 

6427  Feb.      13,  1914  Jeflferson     5.76  66, 409  00 

6442  Feb.      30,1914  Oneida 3.47  33,279  75 

6229  Feb.      30, 1914  Otsego   4.71  68, 588  00 

6437  March    6,1914  Ontario 3.72  38,559  00 

6444  March    6,1914  Schoharie  5.59  55,12125 

6468  March  27,  1914  Schoharie   8,  93  93. 272  25 

6466  March  27, 1914  Otsego  and  Delaware 7 .  89  77,  435  25 

6471  May      11, 1914  Tioga 9.08  74, 746  00 

5240AMa7      12, 1914  Otsego 6.68  58, 779  50 
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TABLE  VI  —  Continued 

Highway            Date  Lowest 

no.              letting.                    County.  Milee.  bid. 

5352AMa7      12, 1914  Steuben 4.96  40, 354  50 

6348BMay      12,1914  Steuben 6.63  71,219  20 

6478     May      12, 1914  Rensselaer   6.36  74, 330  40 

5501     July     27,1914  Albany    2.86  32,234  25 

5600    July     27,1914  Essex    7.16  80,782  25 

6491     Aug.     17, 1914  Greene 6. 18  47, 867  20 

6312BSept.       1,1914  Allegheny 17  3, 616  10 

6253BOct.       15,1914  Steuben    5.17  23,764  00 

6514    Oct.       15,1914  Hamilton.... 6.98  101.310  60 

6221     Oct.       30,1914  Oneiiia    5.70  58,22126 

6522    Oct.      30,1914  Monroe  3.97  39,699  90 

6624     Oct.      30, 1914  Herkimer 6.27  47, 633  00 


Total   131 .00  $1,  362,  959  05 


From  the  above  it  will  be  noted  that  the  construction  of  over 
130  miles  of  waterbound  macadam  on  State  routes  has  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Highway  Commission,  which  will  involve  the  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  a  million  and  half  dollars  of  public  funds. 
If  this  work  is  carried  to  completion,  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
this  amount  will  have  been  invested  in  materials  and  workman- 
ship for  a  type  of  highway  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  traffic  to  which  it  will  be  subjected.  Lack  of  preliminary 
investigations  and  appreciation  of  past  experience  not  only  in  New 
York  State  but  throughout  the  entire  country  is  responsible  for 
this. 

As  an  illustration  of  inconsistency  in  the  selection  of  type  on 
State  routes  may  be  mentioned  other  1914  contracts  of  the  High- 
way Commission  of  lettings  prior  to  November  1st,  which  include 
water^bound  macadam  and  other  typoQ,  Thus  three  contracts  call 
for  both  brick  and  water-bound  macadam  on  the  same  numbered 
highway;  eight  call  for  both  cement  concrete  and  water^bound 
macadam  or  gravel ;  one  calls  for  brick,  concrete  and  water-bound 
macadam;  one  calls  for  bituminous  concrete  and  water-bound 
macadam ;  and  six  call  for  bituminous  macadam  and  water-bound 
macadam.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  of  the  first  thousand 
iniles  of  highways  placed  under  contract  by  the  present  Commis- 
sion 30  per  cent  were  water-bound  macadam. 
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VASIETT  OF  TYPES  USED  ON  STATE  BOUTES 

To  almost  any  observant  person  who  has  had  occasion  to  traverse 
a  considerable  mileage  of  State  highways^  lack  of  system  and 
reason  in  the  selection  of  type  must  be  apparent  The  most  ex- 
pensive, and  presumably  the  most  durable  types,  are  often  found 
adjacent  to  the  least  durable  where  traffic  and  other  conditions 
are  almost  identical.  Brick  pavements  have  been  constructed  in 
riemote  and  little  traveled  sections  while  water-bound  macadam 
roads  have  been  made  to  serve  for  considerable  portions  of  im- 
portant State  routes.  Instances  of  the  selection  of  unsuitable 
types  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  twenty- 
mile  section  of  State  or  county  highway  which  is  not  subject  to 
criticism  along  this  line.  Table  VII  shows  the  multiplicity  of 
types  which'  have  been  used  on  the  interstate  trunk  highway  be- 
tween Albany  and  Buffalo.  It  is  evident  that  many  of  the 
types  used  are  not  suitable  for  the  traffic  to  which  they  are 
subjected.  The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  many  State  highways 
at  the  present  time  is  the  direct  result  of  their  design  not  being 
based  upon  adequate  preliminary  investigations. 


T 
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It  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  highway  construction  that  the 
use  of  an  unsuitable  type  of  pavement,  no  matter  how  low  the  first 
cost,  will  eventually  prove  far  more  expensive  than  a  suitable 
type.  If  it  is  an  inferior  type,  its  rapid  deterioration  under  the 
conditions  to  which  it  is  subjected  makes  it  continually  unsatis- 
factory, and  the  cost  of  maintenance,  if  it  is  properly  maintained, 
becomes  so  excessive  as  to  soon  offset  the  higher  first  cost 
of  a  more  expensive  but  suitable  type.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  is  a  more  expensive  type  than  demanded  by  conditions 
to  which  it  is  subjected,  a  portion  of  the  public's  money  is  invested 
to  poor  advantage  where  it  might  have  been  put  to  better  use  in 
constructing  additional  mileage  of  a  less  expensive  type.  More- 
over, certain  expensive  types,  if  not  subjected'  to  as  severe  con- 
ditions as  those  for  which  they  are  designed,  will  deteriorate  quite 
rapidly  under  what  would  ordinarily  be  considered  as  easy  condi- 
tions to  meet.  Thus,  sheet  asphalt  pavements  subjected  to  very 
light  traflSc  will  often  deteriorate  much  more  rapidly  than  though 
subjected  to  reasonably  heavy  traflSc. 

Becommendations  of  1913 

All  sections  of  highways  properly  designated  as  State  and 
county  highways  should  be  built  upon  cement  concrete  founda- 
tions, and,  furthermore,  that  only  first-class  wearing  courses  such 
as  bituminous  concretes,  brick  and  stone  block  should  be  used. 
It  is  obvious  that  to  do  this  would  increase  the  cost  of  con- 
struction per  mile  but  it  is  likewise  obvious  that  its  adoption  would 
give  the  State,  at  the  termination  of  the  life  of  the  bonds  under 
which  the  highways  are  constructed,  an  asset  of  the  grading,  drain- 
age and  permanent  foundations  and  for  at  least  twenty-five  years 
satisfactory  wearing  courses  if  properly  maintained.  It  was  an 
unfortunate  mistake  that  the  people  should  have  been  given  the 
impression  that  the  second  fifty  million  dollar  l>ond  issue  would 
be  suflScient  to  complete  the  State  and  county  highway  systems 
and,  furthermore,  that  the  appropriations  for  various  expedited 
routes  were  large  enough  in  amount  to  build  the  types  of  pavements 
required  to  carry  the  trafiic  to  which  these  interestate  and  intra- 
state trunk  highways  will  in  a  few  years  be  subjected. 

Apart  from  types  in  the  abstract  must  be  considered  the  methods 
and  materials  employed  in  their  construction,  and  this  leads  to  the 
subject  of  specifi/cations  about  which  much  may  be  said. 
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SPECIFICATIONS  UNDER  WHICH  NEW  YORE 
HIGHWAYS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSTRUCTED 

In  1912  specifications  for  fourteen  or  more  distinctive  types  of 
pavements  were  in  use  by  the  Highway  Commission*  In  many 
instances  the  types  were  subdivided  according  to  certain  ma- 
terials which  were  to  be  used  in  their  construction,  so  that  in  all 
there  were  twenty-three  separate  specifications  as  listed  below. 

2.     Sub-base  —  Bituminous 

«3.     Water-bound  Macadam  H.  O.  Semi-Asphaltic  Base 

3 A.  Water-bound  Macadam  H.  O.  Asphaltic  Base 

4.  Grouted  Bituminous  Macadam 
4  A.  Grouted  Bituminous  Macadam 
4B.  Grouted  Bituminous  Macadam 

5.  Concrete  —  Bituminous  Top 
5 A.  Concrete  —  Bituminous  Top 

6.  Hassam  Grouted  Concrete  Bituminous  Top 
6B.  Hassam  Grouted  Concrete  Bituminous  Top 

7.  Soil  —  Bituminous  Mixed 

8.  Brick  Pavement 
8A.  Brick  Pavement 

9.  California  Asphaltic  Concrete 

10.  Bitulithic  Pavement 

11.  Gravel  —  Bituminous  Top  Selected  Gravel  Bituminous 

12.  Cementations  Hudson  River  Gravel 
12 A.  Cementations  Hudson  River  Gravel 
12B.Cementatiou8  Hudson  River  Gravel 

13.  Rocmac  Pavement 

14.  Asphalt  Block  Pavement 

15.  Gilsonite  Asphaltic  Concrete 

16.  Warrenite  Pavement 

These  specifications  were  inherited  by  the  new  Highway  Com- 
mission in  1913.  Many  of  them  were  used  during  that  year  and 
proved  to  be  a  poor  heritage  as  they  were  a  continual  source  of 
trouble.  They  were  imsatisfactory  in  many  respects  and  some  of 
them  were  susceptible  to  such  use  as  to  practically  eliminate  com- 
petition in  the  matter  of  supplying  certain  materials  of  con- 
struction. 
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Wamer-Quinlan  Asphalt  Company  Hearings  in  1913 

During  the  early  part  of  1913  complaint  was  made  by  the 
Wamer-Quinlan  Asphalt  Company  that  Specification  4-A  as  inter- 
preted and  used  by  the  Highway  Department  created  a  monopoly 
in  the  furnishing  of  asphalt  by  the  Barber  Asphalt  Company. 
This  led  to  a  hearing  being  granted  the  Warner-Quinlan  Asphalt 
Company  by  the  Commission,  and  later  to  certain  legal  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  the  asphalt  company,  which  need  not  be  further 
considered  in  this  report,  as  they  are  a  matter  of  public  record. 

About  this  time  the  undersigned  were  requested  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  an  advisory  board  to  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy  at  a  hearing  on  July  23,  1914,  granted  the  Wamer- 
Quinlan  Asphalt  Company  in  order  that  they  might  submit  evi- 
dence. 

The  controversy  was  whether  certain  bituminous  material  manu- 
factured from  Mexican  petroleum  conformed  in  all  respects  with 
specifications  for  fluxed  natural  asphalt  as  given  in  Specifications 
4-A  of  the  Highway  Department  A  first  joint  report  relative  to 
this  matter  was  submitted  under  date  of  July  24,  1913.  (See 
Appendix  IV.) 

Examination  of  1913  Contracts 

Investigations  showed  that  the  matter  of  specifications  was 
in  a  chaotic  and  deplorable  condition.  Recommendations  for  the 
cancellation  of  many  contracts  were  made  upon  the  following 
groimds : 

(1)  Materials  specified  distinctly  different  in  type  and 
grade  from  those  advertised. 

(2)  Specifications  which  unnecessarily  limited  competi- 
tion. 

(3)  Monopolistic  specifications  substituted  for  more  open 
specifications  which  were  indicated  in  the  advertisement. 

(4)  Acceptance  by  the  Highway  Commission  of  bids  on 
material  other  than  specified. 

(5)  Bids  requested!  on  certain  items  which  were  so  in- 
definite that  an  intelligent  bid  could  not  be  made  without 
knowledge  obtained  from  the  Highway  Department. 

(6)  Conflicting  requirements  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  specifications. 
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(7)  Different  specifications  for  the  same  contract  sub- 
mitted to  various  bidders. 

(8)  Acceptance  by  the  Highway  Commission  of  altered 
bids. 

(9)  Duplication  of  work  covered  by  different  items  upon 
which  separate  bids  were  requested. 

(10)  Inherently  faulty  specifications. 

The  last  item  above  mentioned  was  so  apparent  that  a  complete 
set  of  new  specifications  was  deemed  necessary  by  the  Highway 
Commission.  This  matter  was  referred  to  a  Board  of  Consulting 
Engineers  by  the  Commissioner  and  arrangements  were  made 
to  co-operate  with  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  in 
the  preparation  of  new  specifications  after  a  tentative  report  had 
been  submitted  by  the  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers  above  men- 
tioned and  prior  to  a  public  hearing  on  these  specifications. 

Beports  on  1913  Specifications 

Meanwhile,  the  undersigned  presented  reports  on  certain  speci- 
fications and  methods  then  in  use  which  were  considered  inherently 
faulty.  No  attempt  was  made,  however,  at  this  time  to  cover  all 
of  the  specifications  which  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  include 
in  general  recommendations.  The  reports  above  referred  to  had 
to  do  with  methods  of  repair  or  maintenance  by  means  of  cold 
oil  and  hot  oil,  the  construction  of  water-bound  macadam  H.  O. 
(hot  oil)  asphaltic  base,  as  covered  by  Specification  8-A,  bithu- 
lithic  pavement  as  covered  by  Specification  10,  and  asphalt  block 
pavement  as  covered  by  Specification  14. 

The  substance  of  these  reports  is  given  herewith  as  they  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  specifications  later  recommended  by  the  Board 
of  Consulting  Engineers,  specifications  prepared  by  engineers  of 
the  Highway  Department  and  later  adopted  by  the  Department: 

Maintenance  and  Eepairs  with  "  C.  0."  and  "  H.  0." 

"  Upon  reviewing  the  specifications  for  '  J^Iaintenance  and 
Eepair'  for  1913  we  find  the  materials  designated  as  ^  C.  O.^ 
and  "  H.  O."  to  be  fluid  petroleum  products.  In  our  opinion 
such  products,  when  used  in  the  method  prescribed,  will  not  be 
suitable  for  efiicient  and  economical  maintenance  and  repair.  Our 
reasons  for  condemning  these  specifications  are  based  upon  our 
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« 

affer  the  screenings  were  applied.  The  road  was  finished  by 
trimming  the  shoulders  and  throwing  the  refuse  onto  the  road, 
which  refuse  was  forced  into  the  stone  and  screenings  already  ap- 
plied, by  ordinary  traffic. 

"  During  our  inspection  on  Aug.  5th  of  the  Boston-iUbany  road 
between  Eensselaer  and  Xew  Lebanon  we  observed  patrolmen  Nos. 
68,  509  and  510  using  essentially  the  method  described  above  in 
repairing  holes  and  ruts.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  adherence 
to  the  methods  described  in  these  specifications  will  result  in 
wasteful  expenditure  of  the  public  funds.  We  therefore  recom- 
mend that  the  use  of  these  specifications  be  discontinued. 

"  The  photographs  show  certain  details  of  methods  in  use  by  the 
Maintenance  Division  of  the  Highway  Department  when  bitu- 
minous materials  C.  O.  (cold  oil)  and  H.  O.  (hot  oil)  are  em- 
ployed. 

Specification  3-A  Water-bound  Macadam  H.  0.  Asphaltic  Base 

"  In  connection  with  certain  repair  contracts  we  stated  that 
bituminous  material  H.  O.  as  specified  was  a  fluid  petroleum 
product  unsuitable  for  efficient  and  economical  maintenance  and 
repairs.  We  hold  the  same  opinion  regarding  the  use  of  such 
material  in  the  manner  specified  in  3-A  which  use  is  substantially 
the  same  as  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  roads.  The  only 
essential  difference  between  the  two  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  one 
case  bituminous  material  H.  O.  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  an 
old  macadam  road,  which  may  or  may  not  have  to  be  repaired 
during  treatment,  and  in  the  other  case  this  material  is  applied 
to  a  new  macadam  surface,  presumably  in  good  condition  before 
treatment.  Bituminous  material  H.  O.  on  a  newly  constructed 
macadam  road  is  more  apt  to  prove  injurious  than  beneficial 
to  the  road. 

"  We  would  further  state  that  in  our  opinion  the  use  of  crusher 
run  of  stone  from  screenings  to  2"  size,  in  constructing  the  top 
course  of  macadam  is  not  in  accordance  with  best  practice. 

^^  We  are  firmlv  convinced  that  adherence  to  the  methods 
described  in  these  specifications  will  result  in  unwise  and  w^aste- 
ful  expenditure  of  public  funds.  For  the  reasons  above  men- 
tioned we  recommend  that  the  use  of  these  specifications  be  dis- 
continued and  that  all  contracts  covered  thereby  be  cancelled. 


Fig.  13. — Application  of  iSrreeninge  on  Brohcn  Stone 


Fig.  13.— Repairs  Complete-i  and  Open   to  Traffic 
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Specification  10  —  Bitulithic  Pavement 

"  The  Bitulithic  Pavement  is  a  bituminous  concrete  pavement 
composed  of  a  wearing  course  of  a  mineral  aggregate  mixed 
with  a  bituminous  cement  As  described  in  Specification  ^  10 ' 
it  is  sometimes  finished  with  a  seal  coat  of  bituminous  material 
and  a  covering  of  stone  chips. 

"  The  character  of  the  mineral  aggregate  is  very  indefinite,  being 
referred  to  as  follows : 

"  ^  The  several  grades  and  sizes  of  mineral  aggregate 
shall  be  accurately  measured  in  proportions  previously  de- 
termined by  laboratory  tests  to  give  the  best  results,  that  is, 
the  most  dense  mixture  of  mineral  a^r^ate  and  one  hav- 
ing inherent  stability.'  " 

The  above  clause  is  practically  a  quotation  from  literature 
distributed  by  the  Warren  Brothers  Company.  In  order  that 
the  Department  of  Highways  should  secure  a  wearing  course 
composed  of  the  mineral  aggregate  desired,  definite  per  cent 
limits  of  the  various  sizes  of  broken  stone  should  be  specified. 
This  practice  has  been  wisely  adopted  by  the  cities  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Spokane  in  specifications  covering  similar  pavements 
and  also  by  the  State  Highway  Department  of  Xew  York  (see 
Specification  9),  in  specifications  covering  the  so-called 
'  Topeka '  bituminous  concrete  pavement. 

"  Bituminous  material  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  mix 
and  as  a  seal  coat  on  the  surface  of  the  wearing  course.  The 
bituminous  cement  used  in  the  mix  is  designated  'Warren's 
Puritan  Brand,  bituminous  waterproof  cement,  or  bitulithic 
cement,'  while  the  bituminous  material  for  the  flush  coat  is  speci- 
fied as  '  Warren's  Quick  Drying  Bituminous  Flush  Coat  Com- 
position.' On  page  3  of  Specification  '  10 '  we  find  this  single 
reference  to  the  character  of  the  bituminous  materials  to  be  used. 

"  The  bituminous  composition  or  cement  shall  in  each 
case  be  free  from  water  gas  tiir,  or  inferior  process  tars, 
and  shall  be  especially  refined  to  remove  the  light  volatile 
oils  and  other  matter  susceptible  to  atmospheric  influences." 

Under  such  a  specification  covering  bituminous  cement  the 
nature  of  the  product  furnished  to  the  contractor  under  the  elab- 
orate trade  names  used  in  Specification  '^  10  "  is  not  known.    In 
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view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Highway  Department 
to  call  for  bituminous  materials  in  specifications  by  definite  re- 
quirements covering  their  physical  and  chemical  properties,  an 
investigation  should  be  made  to  ascertain  the  reason  for  allow- 
ing the  use  of  the  above  indefinite  and  practically  meaningless 
terms.  Definite  specifications  which  will  control  the  character 
and  uniformity  of  the  material  supplied  by  the  Warren  Brothers 
Company  can  be  prepared.  Such  a  procedure  has  been  followed 
by  the  Highway  Department  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

"  In  accordance  with  the  specifications  the  plant  equipment  for 
mixing  is  supplied  by  the  Warren  Brothers  Company  as  a 
definite  price  is  stipulated  for  the  delivery  of  the  mix  for  the 
wearing  course  to  the  Contractor.  On  page  2  of  Specification 
^  10 '  a  type  of  machine  for  spreading  bituminous  material  and 
a  machine  for  spreading  stone  chips  are  described  in  some  detail. 
To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief  these  machines  are  used 
only  by  the  Warren  Brothers  Company,  subsidiary  companies  or 
contractors  paying  royalty  to  the  Warren  Brothers  Company. 
It  is  not  considered  necessary  by  the  undersigned  that  these 
particular  machines  should  be  used  in  order  to  secure  satisfactory 
results. 

"  The  following  paragraph  is  quoted  from  Page  3. 

"  On  grades  a  mineral  flush  coat  may  be  used  in  place  of 
the  liquid  flush  coat." 

As  no  particular  grade  is  specified,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
under  the  specifications  to  use  a  bituminous  cement  on  any  sec- 
tions except  those  which  are  flat.     It  should  be  noted  that  a* 
mineral  flush  coat  is  not  described. 

"  On  Page  3  of  Specification  '  10 '  it  is  stated  that  the  mix 
for  the  wearing  course  and  the  ^  bituminous  flush  coating  cement ' 
will  be  furnished  to  the  Contractor  bv  the  Warren  Brothers  at 
$1.35  per  square  yard.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  provision 
and  the  required  use  of  materials  designated  bv  trade  names,  not 
only  allows  a  royalty  to  bo  paid  to  the  Warren  Brothers  by  the 
Contractor,  but  also  gives  to  the  Wairen  Brothers  the  profits 
Avhich  accrue  from  mixing  the  mineral  aggi'cgate  and  the  bitumi- 
nous cement  and  from  furnishing  of  the  bituminous  materials. 
The  provision  quoted  also  places  the  Contractor  in  the  power  of 
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the  Warren  Brothers  inasimich  as  the  work  of  constructing  the 
highway  is  materially  affected  by  the  rate  and  manner  of  fur- 
nishing the  bituminous  mix. 

"  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  use  of  this  specification 
be  discontinued  because  of  indefiniteness  in  regard  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  ingredients  of  the  pavement  to  be  constructed  and 
because  one  company  is  unnecessarily  given  orders  for  work, 
machines  and  materials  without  competition. 

Change  in  Law  Recommended 

"  Section  25  of  the  Highway  Law,  entitled  *  Patented  Ma- 
terials or  Articles  '  states  that  *  in  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance or  repair  of  state  or  county  highways,  no  patented  ma- 
terial or  article  or  any  other  material  or  article  shall  be  speci- 
fied, contracted  for  or  purchased,  except  under  such  circum- 
stances that  there  can  be  fair  and  reasonable  opportunity 
for  competition;  the  conditions  to  secure  which  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Highways.^' 

It  is  recommended  that  this  section  be  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  In  the  construction,  maintenance  or  repair  of  state  or 
coimty  highways,  no  patented  pavement  shall  be  specified, 
contracted  for  or  purchased." 

State  or  county  highway  satisfactory  pavements  not  covered 
by  patent  may  be  constructed  at  a  lower  cost  than  suitable  patented 
pavements.  This  recommendation  is  in  conformity  with  our  report 
of  December  4,  1913,  which  does  not  include  any  patented  pave- 
ments and  specifications  recommended  for  use  by  New  York  State. 

Specification  14 — Asphalt  Block  Pavement 

"  Upon  examination  it  is  found  that  while  certain  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  the  flux  to  be  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  the  asphaltic  cement  used  in  the  manufacture  of  asphalt  block 
are  specified,  no  definite  or  useful  specifications  are  given  for  the 
asphalt  cement  itself. 
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"  In  view  of  the  preceding  and  as  no  plant  inspection  oovei> 
ing  tests  of  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  asphalt 
block  is  included  in  this  specification,  no  certainty  of  the  use  of 
a  uniform  or  satisfactory  bituminous  binding  material  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturer  is  assured.  Without  such  inspection 
this  would  be  true  even  if  all  of  the  ne<jessary  chemical  and  phy- 
sical properties  of  the  asphalt  cement  were  specified,  because  of 
the  fact  that  accurate  information  on  this  subject  cannot  well  be 
obtained  from  an  examination  of  the  finished  block.  The  specifi- 
cations ichr  the  finished  block  as  given  are  wholly  inadequate. 

"  For  these  reasons  we  recommend  that  the  use  of  Specifica- 
tion 14  be  discontinued." 

PEEPARATION  OF  NEW  SPECIFICATIONS 

While  the  preparation  of  new  specifications  was  pending,  the 
undersigned,  temporarily  abandoned  the  critical  examination  of 
contracts,  as  it  was  felt  that  the  faults  already  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Highway  Department  by  the  Department  of 
Efficiency,  and  Economy  in  connection  with  the  lettings  from 
August  4th  to  August  19th,  inclusive  would  tend  to  prevent  their 
repetition  in  future  lettings.  It  was  deemed  expedient  to  inspect 
construction  and  maintenance  work  performed  by  the  Highway 
Department  during  1913,  in  order  to  have  the  best  information 
obtainable  as  a  guide  in  recommendations  as  to  new  specifica- 
tions. These  inspections  later  proved  to  be  of  gi*eat  value  for  the 
purpose  cited,  and  made  possible  conferences  at  Division  Head- 
quarters and  at  the  site  of  contract  work  with  various  highway 
oflScials  so  that  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  High- 
way Department  could  be  studied  at  the  same  time. 

The  original  set  of  specifications  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Consulting  Engineers  of  the  Highway  Department  were  handed 
to  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  only  five  days  in 
advance  of  the  announcement  by  the  Commissioner  of  Hi":hwavs 
that  a  public  hearing  upon  those  specifications  would  be  held  on 
Octol)er  22,  1913. 

"  The  action  of  the  Highway  Commission  regarding  these 
specifications  was  not  in  accord  with  the  arrangement  which  had 
been  made  with  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy,  that 
they  would  first  be  submitted  for  consideration  and  a  certain  time 
allowed  for  a  complete  study  of  details. 
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The  following  memorandum  was  prepared  and  filed  on  October 
21,  1914: 

Proposed  Speoiflcations  Criticised 

"  We  have  reviewed  the  proposed  specifications  with  the  idea 
of  taking  maximum  advantage  of  the  public  discussion  of  these 
specifications  which  will  be  presented  on  Wednesday.  As  the 
specifications  occupy  forty-three  printed  pages  and  contain  two 
hundred  and  ninety-five  paragraphs,  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  im- 
practicable to  render  to  you  a  detailed  report  at  the  present  time. 
Our  general  comments,  however,  may  be  of  interest  and  of  value. 

*'  The  '  General  Specifications '  cover  instruction  to  bidders, 
general  and  detailed  clauses  of  specifications  covering  the  con- 
struction of  many  types  of  roads  and  pavements,  and  specifications 
covering  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  several  kinds  of 
bituminous  materials.  As  far  as  possible  we  have  classified  the 
following  general  comments: 

"  Several  types  of  roads  and  pavements  are  covered  in  these 
specifications  which  we  consider  should  not  be  adopted  as  stand- 
ard by  the  Xew  York  State  Highway  Department,  as  some  are 
in  an  experimental  stage  of  development,  others  have  already 
proven  unsatisfactory  and  uneconomical,  and  others  require  the 
payment  of  royalties  for  their  use  in  cases  where  other  types  of 
pavements  could  be  satisfactorily  adopted.  At  least  four  types 
of  pavements  have  been  omitted  from  consideration,  which  should 
be  included  as  suitable  and  economical  for  use  on  State  Highways 
under  certain  local  conditions. 

"  In  order  that  the  highest  grade  of  contractors  will  be  at- 
tracted to  New  York  State  highway  work  and  that  all  contractors 
should  be  able  to  submit  reasonable  bids,  all  clauses  which  tend 
to  create  the  impression  that  contractors  will  not  be  given  a 
*  square  deal '  or  that  responsibilities  which  should  be  assumed  by 
the  Highway  Department  are  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  con- 
tractors, should  be  omitted.  W^e  find  several  clauses  of  this  char- 
acter which  should  be  either  wholly  eliminated  or  materially  modi- 
fied. It  is  noted  that  certain  clauses  are  redundant  and  that 
others  contain  indefinite  generalities  which  are  either  meaning- 
less or  confusing  to  the  contractor  and  the  inspector.  The  arrange- 
ment of  certain  clauses  is  inconsistent  and  some  are  misplaced  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  might  be  overlooked  by  contractors 
searching  for  information  or  instructions  under  the  most  logical 
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sub-headings.  Others  allow  such  leeway  regarding  action  by  the 
Commission  as  to  make  possible  unjust  and  unwarrantable  dis- 
crimination. 

"At  this  time  we  believe  it  advisable  to  express  our  views  re- 
garding the  specifications  for  bituminous  materials  only  along 
fundamental  lines  as  the  details  which  might  be  justly  criticised 
are  so  numerous  as  to  require  an  exhaustive  discussion  in  order  to 
fully  cover  them.  We  would,  therefore,  offer  the  following  general 
criticisms. 

"  1.  A  number  of  unusual  and  unnecessary  standards  have 
been  used  in  connection  with  certain  tests  and  the  require- 
ments thereof. 

"  2.  We  believe  it  highly  desirable  that  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  the  methods  of  making  tests  be  included  in  the  speci- 
fications of  the  New  York  State  Highway  Department.  The 
present  specifications  contain  no  such  descriptions. 

"  3.  Many  of  the  specifications  are  of  a  blanket  type  and 
contain  clauses  with  such  wide  test  limits  as  to  offer  no  surety 
of  obtaining  uniform  products  thereunder. 

"  4.  Some  of  the  clauses  are  so  indefinite  as  to  be  practi- 
cally meaningless.  They  therefore  serve  no  useful  purpose 
but  are  so  worded  as  to  make  possible  the  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  the  material,  a  matter  of  personal  opinion  or  in- 
clination. 

"  5.  Certain  of  these  specifications  cover  materials  which 
we  do  not  believe  suitable  for  use  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  State  Highways,  and  are  incomplete  as  to 
the  number  and  limits  of  the  physical,  and  chemical  properties 
which  should  be  included. 

*'  6.  The  titles  of  most  of  these  specifications  are  indefinite 
regarding  the  methods  or  types  of  construction  in  connection 
with  which  they  are  to  be  used,  and  the  specifications  for 
methods  exhibit  the  same  indefinitness  regarding  the  bitu- 
minous material  or  materials  which  are  to  be  used  there- 
under. 

"  7.  N'o  indication  is  given  that  any  of  a  group  of  speci- 
fications are  to  bo  considered  as  alternates  of  equivalent 
value  for  a  given  type  of  construction,  and  the  matter  of 
selection  may  therefore  result  in  favoritism  bein^  shown  to 
certain  companies,  and  thus  eliminate  just  and  desirable 
competition. 

"  8.  The  final  statements,  in  certain  cases,  as  to  what  some 
bituminous  material  specifications  include  are  inconsistent 
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with  other  specifications  of  a  similar  character  and  conflict 
■with  the  filial  statement  of  what  is  included  by  certain  speci- 
fications covering  methods." 

Proposed  Specilcationi  Withdrawk  ;* 

The  results  of  this  hearing  fully  substantiated  the  criticisms 
contained  in  the  above  report.  The  specifications  were  not  consid- 
ered satisfactory,  especially  those  relating  to  bituminous  materials, 
which  after  printing  were  hastily  modified  on  the  day  of  the 
hearing  and  typewritten  copies  furnished  those  present.  The 
modified  specifications  for  bituminous  materials  showed  but  little 
improvement  over  those  originally  presented,  and  it  was  decided 
by  the  Commission  to  make  use  of  the  minutes  of  this  hearing 
together  with  written  criticisms  which  might  be  presented  by  in- 
terested parties,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  them,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced that  after  revision  another  public  hearing  would  be  given. 
A  second  hearing  was  held  on  November  17,  1913,  at  which  we 
were  present.  While  an  improvement  over  the  preceding  speci- 
fications, there  was  much  criticism  of  the  final  draft  of  specific- 
tions  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers,  gen- 
erally along  the  same  lines  as  previously  noted. 

Specification!  Prepared  by  Highway  Department 

It  was  then  decided  by  the  Highway  Commission  that,  acting 
upon  the  information  secured,  specifications  would  be  prepared 
by  a  committee  of  engineers  of  the  Highway  Department.  Mean- 
while we  prepared  specifications  for  types  which  we  considered 
suitable  for  use  by  the  Highway  Commission  during  1914.  This 
report  included  specifications  for: 

1.  Broken  stone  road. 

2.  Broken  stone. 

3.  Wearing  course  bituminous  concrete  pavement,   Tvpe 

A.     . 

4.  Asphalt  cements  and  refined  tars  for  bituminous  con- 

crete pavement,  Type  A. 

5.  Wearing  course  bituminous  concrete  pavement,  Type  B. 

6.  Asphalt   cements   for   bituminous  concrete   pavement, 

TypeB. 

7.  Sand  cushion  and  wearing  course  —  brick  pavement. 

8.  Asphalt  fillers  for  brick  pavement  and  stone  block  pave- 

ment. 

9.  Sand  cushion  and  wearing  course-stone  block  pavement. 
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These  specifications  are  given  in  full  in  Appendix  V. 

All  of  the  specifications  but  tiiat  for  broken  stone  road  were 
recommended  for  use  on  State  and  county  highways  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  The  specification  for  broken  stone  road  waa 
submitted  owing  to  a  statement  by  Commissioner  Carlisle  that 
there  were  a  number  of  roads  in  the  county  highway  system 
which  had  to  be  constructed  and  which  were  subjected  to  ex- 
tremely light  traffic,  practically  none  of  which  was  automobile 
traffic. 

Conferences  Relative  to  1914  Highway  Commission  Specifications 

Later,  in  December  1913,  conferences  of  the  undersigned  with 
the  committee  of  engineers  of  the  Highway  Department  were 
held  relative  to  tentative  specifications  which  had  been  prepared 
by  that  committee.  Certain  suggestions  on  behalf  of  our  De- 
partment were  accepted,  which  resulted  in  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  original  draft  submitted  ,for  our  consideration. 
But  many  recommendations  were  ignored^  so  that  the  specifica- 
tions as  finally  adopted  by  the  Highway  Commission  were  far 
from  satisfactory  in  many  respects.  This  was  particularly  true 
of  the  specifications  for  bituminous  materials. 

ALTERNATE  TYPE  SPECIFICATIONS  vs.  BLANKET 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Our  ideas  regarding  the  relative  value  of  alternate  type  specifi- 
cations and  blanket  specifications  may  perhaps  be  made  clear  by 
the  following. 

Tests  used  in  selecting  or  specifying  bituminous  material  for  a 
given  use  are  most  efficient  when  the  test  limits  adopted  specifi- 
cally define  the  material,  and  when  such  material  has  pi*eviously 
proved  satisfactory  for  that  particular  use. 

For  some  classes  of  material  these  points  are  not  difficidt  to 
cover.  In  the  case  of  bituminous  materials,  however,  the  matter 
is  complicated  by  the  numerous  varieties  or  types  of  bituminous 
materials  in  cx)minon  use,  and  the  overlapping  characteristics  of 
various  grades  of  these  different  ty3)es.  The  interpretation  of  tests 
in  general  is  therefore  no  simple  matter,  and  numerous  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  value  of  certain  tests  are  prevalent.  Standards 
of  more  or  less  established  test  values  have  been  thrown  into 
question  by  the  introduction  of  new  types  o^  bituminous  materials 
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which^  while  similar  to  or  identical  in  many  respects  with  other 
better  known  materials,  yet  differ  from  them  materially  in  cer- 
tain physical  or  chemical  properties.  This  has  made  it  neces^ 
sary  to  either  modify  old  standards  or  to  create  new  standards  to 
be  used  specifically  for  the  new  materials  introdnced.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  the  latter  method  is  in  general  to  be  preferred 
for  reasons  that  will  appear  later. 

The  individual  tests  required  by  ^)€cifications  for  bituminous 
materials  may  serve  one  or  more  of  the  following  purposes : 

(1)  They  may  directly  indicate    the    suitability    for    a 
given  use,  of  the  material  specified. 

(2)  They  may  serve  as  a  means  of  identifying  the  source 
of  a  material  or  even  the  material  itself. 

(3)  They  may  serve  to  control  uniformity  in  the  prepara- 
tion or  manufacture  of  a  material. 

Suitability  of  Material 

The  first  of  these  purposes  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
and  is  usually  the  only  one  considered  by  the  lay  mind.  In  the 
case  of  bituminous  material  for  highway  construction  this  pur- 
pose is  only  partly  accomplished  by  a  comparatively  few  tests. 
As  examples  may  be  mentioned  tests  of  consistency,  such  as  the 
penetration  test  and  the  float  test.  These  tests  can  only  be  of 
maximum  value,  however,  when  applied  to  a  specific  type  of 
bituminous  material  and  when  considered  in  connection  with 
other  test^,  which,  by  themselves  may  not  directly  indicate  suit- 
ability. Thus,  in  our  opinion,  for  Bituminous  Concrete  Pave- 
ment Type  A  for  jffew  York  State,  the  proper  penetration  limits 
at  25°  C.  for  a  California  asphalt  lie  between  70  and  90,  while 
the  proper  penetration  limits  for  a  fluxed  Bermudez  asphalt  to 
be  used  in  exactly  the  same  type  of  pavement  and  under  the  same 
conditions,  are  entirely  different,  being  from  140  to  160.  It  is 
evident  that  to  attempt  to  cover  the  penetration  limits  for  both 
materials  under  one  specification  would  be  useless.  In  the  first 
place,  such  test  limits  as  70  and  160  are  so  wide  as  to  insure  but 
little  imiformity  in  different  lots  of  the  same  material;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  an  entirely  unsuitable  material  of  one  class 
could  be  supplied  under  the  maximum  test  limit  of  the  other  clas& 
This  illustrates  the  fallacy  of  a  blanket  specification. 

If  a  penetration  test  is  essential,  as  universally  admitted,  re- 
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course  should  be  had  to  separate  type  specifications  in  selecting 
materials  most  suitable  for  the  use  above  mentioned.  If  this  is 
so  the  specifications  must  contain  either  tests  or  test  limits  which 
will  describe  peculiarities  of  the  type  specified,  that  are  not 
common  to  other  types. 

Tests  to  Identify  Uaterial 

The  value  of  the  second  purpose  of  tests,  i.  e.,  the  use  of  tests 
as  a  means  of  identification,  is  apparent.  In  many  cases  this  can- 
not be  done  by  means  of  a  single  test  and  two  or  more  such  tests 
will  be  required.  There  are  a  number  of  such  tests,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  specific  gravity,  melting  point,  solubility  in 
carbon  disulphide,  fixed  carbon,  etc. 

For  example,  the  specific  gravity  of  a  bituminous  road  or  pav- 
ing material  is  one  of  the  most  important  characteristics  used  to 
determine  its  identity,  and  this  is  particularly  true  if  its  specific 
gravity  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  consistency  of  the 
material  and  certain  other  test^.  Thus  a  bituminous  material 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  0.99  and  penetration  of  70  at  25°  C. 
of  necessity  must  be  one  produced  by  what  is  known  as  the  blow- 
ing process,  and  it  is  so  identified.  Numerous  other  examples 
of  a  similar  nature  might  be  cited  upon  the  value  of  tests  by 
themselves  and  in  relation  to  other  tests  as  a  means  of  identify- 
ing bituminous  materials. 

High  fixed  carbon  in  most  asphalt  cements  produced  from 
Mexican  petroleums  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic.  Relatively 
low  fixed  carbon  in  good  asphalt  cements  of  the  same  consistency 
produced  from  California  petroleums,  serve  to  differentiate  them 
from  the  Mexican  products.  Here,  again,  the  necessity  or  desir- 
ability of  different  test  limits  are  apparent,  for  if  the  amount  of 
fixed  carbon  yielded  by  a  California  asphalt  cement  was  as  high 
as  the  16  per  cent,  often  found  in  Mexican  asphalt  cements,  in- 
dications would  point  very  strongly  to  injury  of  the  former  due  to 
excessive  temperatures  having  been  employed  in  the  process  of 
manufacture. 

Tests  to  Secure  XTnifonxiity  of  Material 

This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  third  purpose  for  which 
tests  may  be  made  to  serve;  control  of  uniformity  in  the  prepara- 
tion or  manufacture  of  a  material.  Among  such  tests  may  be 
mentioned  those  for  determining  flash  point,  loss  by  volatiliza- 
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tion,  distillation,  solubility  in  given  grades  of  paraffin  naphthas 
and  solubility  in  carbon  tetrachloride.  Practically  all  of  the  other 
tests  previously  enumerated  may  also  be  made  to  serve  this  end. 
No  one  by  itself  will,  however,  necessarily  accomplish  this  pui> 
poee,  no  matter  how  close  the  test  limits  are  drawn.  This  is 
mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  products  of  innumerably  varied  and 
complex  characteristics  may  be  produced  from  a  given  crude  ma- 
terial by  modifying  the  methods  of  manufacture. 

Thus,  by  direct  distillation  of  a  given  crude  petroleum,  an 
asphalt  cement  of  not  more  than  100  penetration  can  perhaps 
only  be  produced  by  the  removal  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
distillate  and  the  application  of  comparatively  high  tempera- 
tures. If  distillation  is  discontinued  in  an  intermediate  state, 
however,  and  the  blowing  process  employed,  an  asphalt  cement  of 
the  same  penetration  may  be  produced  with  the  removal  of  much 
less  distillate  and  the  application  of  a  lower  maximum  tempera- 
ture, lu  the  second  case,  the  resulting  product,  while  of  the 
same  consistency  as  the  first,  may  have  a  lower  specific  gravity, 
a  higher  melting  point,  a  greater  penetration  at  low  tempera- 
ture, and  a  less  penetration  at  high  temperature.  Other  propei^ 
ties,  such  as  fixed  carbon,  naphtha  soluble  bitumen,  loss  by 
volatilization,  ete.,  may  also  be  different.  In  such  cases,  control 
or  assurance  of  uniformity  in  different  lots  of  material  must 
depend  upon  a  number  of  tests,  the  interrelation  of  which  is 
clearly  understood,  and  for  which  suitable  limits  are  specified. 

EEPOETS  OK  1914  HIGHWAY  COMMISSIOH  SPECIFICATI0H8 

On  January  1,  1914,  new  specifications  were  formally  adopted 
by  the  Commission,  but  these  were  shortly  amended  to  include 
bituminous  materials  and  a  new  set  was  adopted  January  15,  1914. 
As  it  was  felt  that  these  specifications  were  unsatisfactory  in  a 
great  many  respects,  the  Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and  Economy 
requested  us  to  prepare  detailed  criticisms,  and  at  the  same  time 
authorized  ua  to  inspect  during  1914  highways  which  were  being 
constructed  under  those  specifications. 

Our  first  criticism  of  the  apecifications  adopted  January  1,1, 
1914,  by  the  State  Highway  Commission  had  to  do  with  Item  50 
entitled  Top  Course  Bitimiiuous  Macadam —  Penetration  Method. 
While  this  type  of  pavement  had  not  been  recommended  by  us  for 
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use  by  New  York  State,  if  the  Commission  continued  to  use  this 
form  of  construction  we  believed  that  new  specifications  should  be 
recommended.  Such  specifications  were  embodied  in  a  later 
report  under  date  of  September  11,  1914.  Criticisms  relative  to 
other  types  and  materials  of  construction  were  also  submitted 
from  time  to  tima 

If  the  construction  of  highways  is  to  be  continued  in  cities,  as 
at  present  covered  by  the  Highway  Law,  specifications  for  sheet 
asphalt  should  be  included  and  the  specifications  for  wood  block 
pavement  as  adopted  by  the  Highway  Commission  January  15, 
1914,  and  later  September  15,  1914,  should  be  revised. 

Criticism  of  1914  Specifications 

These  criticisms  together  with  the  new  specifications  mentioned 
above  are  given  in  Appendix  VII  and  may  be  listed  as  follows : 

Criticisms  and  recommendations  re  Item  50  top  course 
.    bituminous  macadam  —  penetration  method. 

Relation  of  Item  49  —  bituminous  material  for  surface 
treatments  —  to  Items  65,  66,  68,  69,  71,  and  72,  bituminous 
materials  general  and  specific. 

Item  49  —  Dry  broken  stone  with  relation  to  Items  49  and 
50. 

■     Item  51  —  Top    course    bituminous    macadam  —  mixing 
method,  type  1. 

Item  52 — Top  course  bituminous  macadam — mixing 
method,  type  2. 

Item  55 — Cement  concrete  pavement. 

Item  59  —  Brick  pavement. 

Item  60  —  Stone  block  pavement. 

Items  62  to  77,  inclusive  —  Bituminous  materials  for  all 
work  except  surface  treatment. 

Item  56  —  Lignin  or  sulphite  liquor  for  surface  treatment 
(IN'ote:  See  Appendix  XIII,  Report  of  April  17,  1914,  Re- 
pair Contract  554;  also  Appendix  XIII,  Report  of  Mav  9, 
1914,  "Glutrin  or  Sulphite  Liquor.") 

Recommended  specifications  for  broken  stone  road  with 
bituminous  surface  and  for  bituminous  macadam  pavement. 

Recommended  specifications  for  bituminous  materials  for 
broken  stone  road  with  bituminous  surface  and  for  bitumin- 
ous macadam  pavement. 

Recommended  specifications  for  white  paint  for  guard 
railing. 
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Kecommended  specifications  for  cushion  and  wearing 
course-wood  block  pavement 

New  specifications  for  binder  and  wearing  courses  —  sheet 
asphalt  pavement. 

New  specifications  for  asphalt  cements  for  binder  and  wear- 
ing courses — sheet  asphalt  pavement. 

Hew  Spedftcatlons  Becommended 

In  addition  to  the  above,  under  date  of  September  25,  1914, 
the  undersigned  submitted  new  specifications  for  cold  applica- 
tion of  bituminous  materials  to  broken  stone  and  gravel  roads, 
and  for  tars  for  cold  application  to  broken  stone  and  gravel  roads, 
which  is  given  in  Appendix  VIII.  These  specifications  were  sub- 
mitted for  use  particularly  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of 
roads  constructed  in  accordance  with  "  Item  1  —  Broken  Stone 
Road''  as  presented  in  our  report  of  December  4,  1913.  (See 
Appendix  V.) 

Details  of  our  criticisms  will  not  be  mentioned  here  as  they  are 
fully  covered  in  the  reports  above  cited,  which  are  included  in  the 
Appendix.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  specifications  adopted 
September  15,  1914,  are  almost  identical  with  those  adopted 
January  15,  1914,  by  the  Commission,  although  some  improve- 
ments suggested  in  our  reports  have  been  embodied  therein.  Most 
of  the  criticisms  of  the  January  15th  specifications,  however,  apply 
to  the  September  15th  specifications,  particularly  as  regards 
specifications  for  bituminous  materials  which  are  inconsistent  in 
many  respects  and  faulty  in  others.  For  instance,  both  make  use 
of  the  blanket  type  specifications  for  asphalts  for  different  types  of 
construction,  which  specifications  are  too  broad  to  insure  uniform 
or  satisfactory  material,  while  typo  specifications  are  used  for 
tars  which,  although  right  in  principle,  result  in  very  restricted 
competition  due  to  the  fact  that  the  different  types  for  the  same 
class  of  work  are  not  made  alternative  as  in  the  specifications 
recommended  by  the  undersigned  under  date  of  December  4,  1913. 

In  our  report  on  specifications  it  was  intended  to  submit  at  a 
later  date  methods  of  tests  to  bo  used  for  determining  conformity 
of  the  materials  of  construction  with  specifications.  Owing  to 
lack  of  time  and  to  the  fact  that  the  specifications  recommended 
were  not  adopted  by  the  Highway  Commission,  these  methods  have 
not  as  yet  been  presented.  It  is  our  firm  conviction,  howe\^er, 
that  the  specifications  of  the  Commission  should  include  a  de- 
scription of  methods  of  tests;  and  we  strongly  recommend  that 
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this  be  done  in  the  next  revision  of  specifications.  By  this  means 
all  danger  of  misconception  as  to  specifications  for  materials  will 
be  eliminated  and  the  bidder  will  know  exactly  what  character- 
istics the  material  upon  which  he  bids  must  show.  A  description 
of  methods  for  the  examination  of  bituminous  materials  is  par- 
ticularly necessary  because  of  the  fact  that  widely  different  re- 
sults may  be  obtained  in  many  cases  by  slight  variations  in 
methods. 
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vn 

COBIPREHENSIVE  ADVERTISEMENTS  NECESSARY 
TO  SECURE  COMPETITION  IN  BIDDING 

A  very  general  criticism  may  be  made  regarding  the  method  of 
advertising  contracts  by  the  Highway  Commission,  which  has 
invariably  resulted  in  giving  incomplete  information  to  prospec- 
tive bidders,  and,  in  certain  cases,  misleading  information.  Our 
report  on  this  subject  submitted  under  date  of  September  10, 
1914,  is  substantially  given  below. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  object  of  advertisements  is  to  secure 
as  comprehensive  competition  as  practicable  from  responsible  con- 
tractors, hence  it  follows  that  the  information  conveyed  in  adver- 
tisements should  be  such  as  not  onlv  to  attract  the  attenion  of  such 
bidders,  but  also  give  them  such  information  as  will  enable  them 
to  decide  whether  or  not  it  will  be  worth  their  while  to  submit 
bids.  Concise  advertisements  containing  the  character  of  infor- 
mation referred  to  above  in  manv  cases  saves  considerable  corre- 
Spondence  and  tends  to  reduce  the  process  of  the  submission  of 
bids  to  the  most  economical  and  efficient  basis  from  the  standpoints 
of  all  interested  parties. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  advertisements  of  the  New  York 
State  Highway  Department  taken  from  the  Engineering  Record 
of  August  29,  1914. 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  30,  Laws  of  1909,  as  amended  by  Chaptei 
616,  Laws  of  1911,  and  Chapter  80,  Laws  of  1913,  sealed  proposals  will  be  received  by 
the  undersigned  at  their  office,  No.  55  Lancaster  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  at  1  o'clock 
p.  m.  on  Tuesday,  the  1st  day  of  September,  1914,  for  the  improvement  of  the  follow- 
ing highways: 

Approx.  Length 

County  Road  No.  Name  Miles 

Allegany 5312-B         Cuba  —  Friendship,  Part  2 0.17 

Erie 1037-A        Gowanda  Village 0 .39 

Essex 5179-A        Schroon  Lake  —  No.  Hudson,  Part  1 6 .77 

Nassau 1201  Huntington  Town  Line  —  Farmingdale,  Part  2. .  0 .61 

Ontario 5511  Ionia —  Holcomb 5.87 

Rockland 5512  New  Jersey  State  Line  —  Nyack,  Part  1  and  3.  .  3 .75 

Rockland 53S9  Haverstraw  —  West  Haverstraw 1 .56 

St.  Lawrence 970-A        Morristown  —  Hammond,  Part  2 3 .89 

Wayne 5503  Geneva  —  Lyons,  Part  3 2. 90 

Wyoming 5400-A        Warsaw  —  Gainesville 0 .48 

Wyoming 976  Java  Village  —  Wales 3 .52 
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REPAIRS 
Rep. 

Cont.  Road 

No.        Class  of  Work    No.         County  Nama  Town 

690    H.  C.  T.  Cold  Ap-  Allegany .  . .     Friendship — Belmont .  .     (  Friendship 

plication 5341  \  and  Amity 

No  guarantee. 


J  Central  Square — Union.    Hastings 

Oswego [  Square,  Part  1 f  Brunswick 

•     I    and  North 

651    Brick 77      Rensselaer. .     Albia  —  Wynantskill. . .  \  Greenbush 

Guaranteed. 


688    L.  C.  T.  Hot  and 

Cold  Application.5250 
No  guarantee. 


Maps,  plans,  specifications,  estimates  and  proposal  forms  may  be  obtained  at  the 
office  of  the  Commission,  in  Albany,  and  also  at  the  office  of  the  Division  Engineer 
in  whose  division  the  work  is  to  be  done.    The  specifications  and  proposal  forms 
contain  all  the  terms  under  which  bids  are  received. 
The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  any  or  all  bids. 

JOHN  N.  CARLISLE. 
R.  K.  FULLER,  Commissioner. 

Secretary. 

Becomniendatioiui  Belative  to  Content  of  Advertuements 

We  recommend  a  revision  of  the  form  of  the  data  submitted  and 
additions  thereto  consisting,  in  the  case  of  new  construction,  of 
the  division  and  town  in  which  the  work  is  located,  the  class  of 
work,  guarantee  required  or  not  required,  square  yards  of  road  or 
pavement  not  including  shoulders  and  date  of  completion;  and,  in 
the  case  of  repairs,  the  following  additions,  division  in  which  the 
work  is  located,  square  yards  of  road  or  pavement  not  including 
shoulders,  and  date  of  completion. 

The  data  could  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  table  with  the 
following  headings:  Road  number,  division,  countv,  town,  name 
of  highway,  approximate  length  in  miles,  square  yards  of  road 
or  pavement,  class  of  work,  guarantee,  date  of  completion.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  the  column  headed  ^'  Guarantee  "  will  be 
printed  "  Required  "  or  "  Kot  Required  "  as  the  case  may  be. 
We  have  added  a  column  for  square  yards  of  road  or  pavement 
surface  as  in  many  cases  the  contract  covers  a  considerable  yardage 
in  a  relatively  short  length  of  highway,  especially  in  the  case  of 
construction  in  incorporated  villages  and  cities,  which  fact  might 
be  of  considerable  value  to  prospective  bidders.  Relative  to  re- 
pairs an  additional  column  will  be  necessary  with  the  heading 
"  Repair  Contract  No.  —  ",  which  should  be  the  first  column  of 
the  table.  We  believe  it  is  self-evident  that  as  much  information 
should  be  given  regarding  highways  to  be  improved  as  in  the  case 
of  repairs.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  realized  by  the  High- 
way Department  to  date,  judging  from  the  character  of  its  adver- 
tisements. 
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VIII 

DEFECTIVE    CONTRACTS    PRINCIPAL    CAUSE    OF 

POOR  CONSTRUCTION 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  faults  in  connection  with  construc- 
tion work  of  the  Commission  during  1913  was  the  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  details  of  construction.  As  an  example  may  be  cited 
the  varying  practice  in  the  different  divisions  regarding  the  size 
of  broken  stone  used  in  constructing  grouted  bituminous  macadam 
pavements  as  covered  by  specifications  4A  and  4B. 

Variation  in  Sizes  of  Broken  Stone 

In  our  report  of  August  13,  1913  (see  Appendix  XII)  in  con- 
nection with  our  examination  of  certain  contracts  in  that  year's 
lettings,  we  stated  that  those  portions  of  the  specifications  descrip- 
tive of  the  use  of  broken  stone  are  misleading,  indefinite  and  con- 
tradictory. The  specifications  for  grouted  bituminous  macadam 
top  course  call  for  I^o.  3  broken  stone,  Xo.  2  stone  and  screenings, 
and  the  specifications  for  stone  macadam  bottom  course  call  for 
run  of  crusher  from  dust  to  approximately  three-inch  stone.  We 
further  stated  that  if  portable  crushing  plants  were  employed,  it 
is  evident  that  all  the  above  products  could  not  be  produced  simul- 
taneously. At  that  time  we  were  informed  by  an  engineer  of  the 
Highway  Department  that  in  practice  Xo.  4  size  of  broken  stone 
is  employed  for  the  bottom  course.  Inexcusable  discrepancies  in 
the  specifications  for  these  contracts  were  dealt  with  in  this  report 
in  detail  and  need  not  be  further  discussed  at  this  time. 
'  In  this  connection,  however,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  differ- 
ences in  practice  of  the  different  divisions  ascertained  in  our  con- 
ferences at  division  headquarters  in  1913.  Thus  in  Division  1 
an  engineer  informed  us  that  he  did  not  believe  in  crusher  run 
stone  as  specified  for  either  top  or  bottom.  He  stated  that  Xo.  4 
stone  was  used  for  the  bottom  course  although  specifications  called 
for  rim  of  crusher  to  three-inch  and  that  in  constructing  the  top 
course  he  used  Xo.  3,  Xo.  2  stone  and  screenings.  In  Division 
2  the  engineer  said  that  it  was  the  practice  of  his  division  to  have 
a  top  course  consist  of  run  of  crusher  from  21/^  or  1%  inches 
down.    He  believed  this  to  be  wrong,  however,  and  favored  elimi- 
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nating  the  use  of  run  of  crusher  stone.  He  further  stated  that  in 
repair  contracts  and  maintenance  work  run  of  crusher  stone  is  not 
used  for  the  top  course  but  instead  a  mixture  of  Xo.  2  and  No.  3 
crushed  stone.  It  is  the  practice  in  his  division  to  apply  No.  2 
stone  instead  of  screenings  after  the  first  application  of  bituminous 
material  has  been  made.  An  engineer  of  Division  4  stated  that 
crusher  run  of  stone  was  not  used  in  either  the  bottom  or  top 
courses.  An  engineer  of  Division  5  stated  that  he  could  not  use 
1^-inch  (No.  2)  limestone  in  the  top  course  for  bituminous 
grouted  macadam  but  instead  used  No.  3  stone. 

Bituminous  Macadam  Pavements 

During  our  inspections  of  roads  under  construction  and  repair 
in  various  parts  of  the  State,  we  found  that  men  who  assumed 
the  duties  of  highway  inspector  had  no  definite  instructions  re- 
garding the  amoimt  of  rolling  which  a  grouted  bituminous 
macadam  top  should  receive  before  or  after  the  application  of 
bituminous  material,  that  they  had  no  instructions  regarding  the 
maximum  allowable  temperature  for  heating  bitimiinous  materials 
and  that  the  idea  prevailed  that  these  materials  could  not  be 
heated  too  high.  Many  of  them  had  no  thermometers  to  be  used 
in  the  control  of  temperatures  and  some  of  the  contractors  stated 
that  before  applying,  they  heated  the  bituminous  material  as  hot 
as  they  possibly  could.  In  certain  instances  on  completed  roads 
our  examination  of  the  bituminous  material  indicated  that  it  had 
been  overheated  and  injured  during  the  construction  of  the  road. 
When  one  of  the  engineers  in  charge  of  construction  was  asked 
how  he  determined  whether  the  bituminous  material  was  heated 
to  the  proper  temperature,  he  stated  that  his  method  was  to  throw 
into  the  kettle  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  if  an  explosion  took 
place  to  consider  that  the  asphalt  was  hot  enough  to  apply.  He 
did  not,  however,  have  any  means  of  detenniiiing  whether  it  might 
be  heated  too  high  and,  in  fact,  did  not  consider  the  possibility  of 
such  an  occurrence. 

Many  of  the  bituminous  grouted  macadam  roads  showed  evi- 
dence of  lack  of  rolling  and  newly  completed  sections  were  wavy 
and  uneven  from  this  cause.  Both  of  the  faults  above  mentioned 
might  have  been  entirely  eliminated  had  the  inspectors  received 
proper  instructions  regarding  their  duties. 
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Bituminous  Materials 

Another  fact  which  was  noted  during  our  1913  inspections  and 
conferences  was  the  promiscuous  use  of  terms  designating  types 
and  grades  of  bituminous  materials. 

In  the  Highway  Department's  printed  "  Proposal,  Specifica- 
tions, Contract  and  13ond  "  Form  K-24  of  1918,  specifications 
for  certain  grades  and  types  of  bitimiinous  materials  were  given 
under  the  following  designations:  "  Bituminous  Material  H.  O.", 
"  Bituminous  Material  C.  O.",  ^^  Bituminous  Road  Surfacing 
Material  for  Cold  Application  to  Alacadam  with  Coal  Tar  as  a 
Base  "  and  "  Bituminous  Road  Surfacing  ^laterial  for  Hot  Appli- 
cation to  Macadam  with  Coal  Tar  as  a  Base."  The  first  two  titles 
designate  asphaltic  oil  (petroleum),  products  and  the  other  two 
designate  coal  tar  products.  In  spite  of  this  difference  as  clearly 
indicated  in  the  specifications,  we  found  some  engineers  had  no 
conception  of  the  actual  differences  between  asphaltic  petroleum 
and  coal  tar  products  and  used  the  terms  '^  Bituminous  Material 
C.  O."  and  '*  Bituminous  Material  H.  O."  indiscriminately  for 
both.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  inexcusable  practice  fol- 
lowed by  the  second  deputy  as  later  discussed  in  connection  with 
"  Bituminous  Materials  for  Maintenance  by  Day  Labor."  As  an 
example  may  be  cited  a  statement  made  to  us  by  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  maintenance  of  a  section  of  Division  5,  to  the  effect 
that  the  term  "  Bituminous  Material  H.  O."  mav  mean  Tarvia  to 
him  because  of  the  fact  that  tar  is  often  supplied  upon  his  requisi- 
tions for  "  H.  0."  On  the  other  hand,  an  acting  division  engineer 
stated  that  he  did  not  consider  the  designations  "  C.  O."  or 
"  H.  O."  to  mean  tar.  In  like  manner  the  engineer  in  charge  of 
maintenance  for  Division  6,  stated  that  to  him  "  C.  O."  meant  oil 
with  an  asphaltic  base  and  when  he  requisitioned  "  C.  O."  he  did 
not  mean  or  want  tar  of  any  sort  althouj2:h  he  was  furnished  tar 
upon  "  C.  0."  requisitions. 

EXAMINATION  AND  CRITICISMS  OF  1914  CONTRACTS 

The  examination  of  contracts  was  continued  from  time  to  time 
during  1914.  While  considerable  improvement  in  the  1014  con- 
tracts was  noted,  a  number  of  discrepancies  and  conflicts  were  in 
evidence  which  could  have  been  entirelv  eliminated  had  the  advice 
and  reports  submitted  to  the  Highway  Commission  1)v  your  De- 
partment been  followed.     As  an  example  of  i-ecent  causes  for 
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criticism  may  be  quoted  our  report  relative  to  the  highway  lettings 
of  October  30,  1914,  as  follows: 

XTnsuitable  Type  for  locality 

'^  Contracts  for  the  construction  of  State  highways  5278-A, 
5521,  5522,  and  5524  should  not  be  approved  by  the  Comptroller 
as  the  proposals  for  the  above  highways  call  for  the  construc- 
tion of  water-bound  macadam  roads  on  State  highways  which  are 
a  part  of  trunk  routes  adopted  by  the  Legislature  and  which  will 
be  subjected  soon  after  completion,  or  in  the  comparatively  near 
future,  to  an  amount  and  class  of  traffic  for  which  water-bound 
macadam  roads  are  neither  suitable  nor  economical. 

Incomplete  Specifications  for  Work  to  be  Bone 

"  Proposals  for  Highways  1004,  1006,  1067,  1212,  1213,  1214, 
1215,  5217-A,  5278-A,  5506,  and  5522  call  for  bids  on  items,  the 
numbers  of  which  do  not  appear  in  the  specifications  adopted 
September  15,  1914.  These  specifications  are  referred  to  in  all 
the  proposals  of  the  October  30th  letting.  In  explanation  it  will 
be  stated  that  Item  74  is  the  last  item  described  in  the  specifica- 
tions adopted  September  15th,  while  the  items  referred  to  above 
are  numbered  above  74.  Descriptions  of  Uiose  items  numbered 
above  74  are  found  on  the  blueprints  but  unfortunately  no  refer- 
ence is  made  to  this  fact  in  the  proposals.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  same  number  in  different  proposals  refers,  in  many  cases, 
to  different  materials  and  to  different  methods  of  construction, 
while  in  other  cases  the  same  material  and  work  are  called  for  in 
S0\'eral  of  the  proposals,  as,  for  instance,  in  those  for  Highways 
1064,  1066,  1067,  1212,  1213,  1214,  and  5217-A.  "Road  closed 
and  detour  signs  "  are  called  for. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  the  above  practice  is  inefficient  leading  to 
confusion  and  misunderstandings  on  the  part  of  the  contractors 
who  bid  on  these  proposals.  It  is  likewise  apparent  that  addi- 
tional items  are  necessarv  in  addition  to  those  described  in  the 
specifications  adopted  Septeinl)er  15,  1914. 

"  Until  a  new  book  of  specifications  is  issued,  it  is  recommended 
that  one  number  above  74  be  used  in  connection  with  each  addi- 
tional item  and  that  descriptions  of  the  items  bo  printed  on  sepa- 
rate sheets.  The  sheets  bearing  numbers  of  items  called  for  in  a 
given  proposal  may  then  be  bound  with  the  itemized  proposal  and 
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attention  called  to  this  fact  by  printing  in  the  space  for  descrip- 
tions of  items  in  the  proposal  form  *  See  Specifications  attached 
to  Itemized  Proposal.' 

Carelessly  Brawn  Specifications  Cause  Confusion 

"  In  the  case  of  the  proposal  for  Highway  5522,  in  the  space  for 
description  opposite  Item  No.  51,  is  found  the  following  *  Gallons 
surface  treatment  with  bituminous  material.'  Naturally  the  con- 
tractor will  turn  to  Item  51  in  the  specifications  adopted  Septem- 
ber 15,  1914.  Upon  examination  of  the  plans,  he  will  find  an 
incomplete  description  of  a  specification  for  Item  Xo.  51.  Unfor- 
tunately the  four  lines  devoted  to  the  method  of  applying  the  bi- 
tuminous material  specified  is  not  the  same  method  as  called  for 
in  the  description  of  Item  No.  51  as  contained  in  the  specifica- 
tions adopted  September  15,  1914. 

"Again  in  the  itemized  proposal  for  Highway  5278-A,  in  the 
space  for  description  opposite  Item  No.  26,  is  found  the  follow- 
ing: ^Square  yards  cobble  gutters.'  Here  again  the  contractor 
might  bid  upon  the  description  given  in  the  specifications  adopted 
September  15,  1914.  As  a  result  of  an  examination  of  the  blue- 
print plans,  he  might  bid  on  the  description  of  Item  26  as  therein 
contained,  the  essential  diiference  being  that  in  the  former  de- 
scription cobble  stones  must  be  furnished  by  the  contractor,  while 
in  the  latter  description,  the  furnishing  of  cobble  stones  is  not  re- 
quired. 

"  In  both  instances  cited  above,  there  is  a  direct  conflict  between 
the  descriptions  of  the  items  as  embodied  in  the  specifications 
■adopted  September  15,  1914,  and  those  found  on  the  plans.  Mis- 
understandings and  legal  complications  could  be  easily  obviated  by 
printing  after  the  descriptions  in  the  proposals  the  words  '  Work 
to  be  performed  and  materials  to  be  furnished  as  described  in 
the  September  15,  1914,  specifications,  except  as  noted  on  the 
blueprint  plans.'  In  most  cases  where  the  work  and  materials 
are  covered  by  some  one  of  the  items  of  the  September  15,  1914, 
specifications,  it  will  be  advisable  to  call  for  the  same  under  ad- 
ditional item  numbers. 

'*It  is  advised  that  a  copy  of  this  report  be  forwarded  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Highways  and  that  the  Comptroller  be  advised 
that  the  cwitracts  for  the  construction  of  the  State  Highways  Nos. 
5278-A,  5521,  5522,  and  5524  should  not  be  approved  for  the 
reasons  herein  stated." 
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Eeporta  on  1914  Construction 

The  inspection  of  construction  work  under  way  during  1914 
showed  in  general  a  marked  improvement  in  so  far  as  uniform 
methods  and  careful  work  are  concerned.  This  was  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  cement  concrete  pavements.  However, 
the  construction  of  bituminous  pavements  was  not  in  general  sat- 
isfactory, this  being  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  specifications 
imder  which  they  were  constructed  were  faulty.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  one  division,  the  construction  of  concrete  foundations  was 
not  given  sufficient  attention,  and  careless  workmanship  was  ap- 
parent on  many  highways  inspected.  From  time  to  time  reports 
were  rendered  on  certain  serious  faults  in  construction,  in  order 
that  the  attention  of  the  Highway  Commission  might  be  im- 
mediately called  to  such  faults  with  a  view  to  remedying  them. 
Certain  criticisms  of  this  nature,  relative  to  the  1914  construc- 
tion work  of  the  Department  are  given  in  Appendix  X.  Other 
criticisms  are  embodied  in  our  reports  on  "  Specifications."  (See 
Appendix  VII.)  With  reference  to  contemplated  construction 
contracts  we  would  call  attention  to  our  report  relative  to  the 
economic  problems  involved  in  the  proposed  construction  of  the 
Storm  King  highway.     (See  Appendix  XI.) 
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IX 

MAINTENANGE   CONTRACTS  INADEQUATE   IN 
REGARD  TO  WORE  AND  MATERIALS 

Detailed  criticisms  of  maintenance  contracts  for  certain  1913 
lettings  will  be  found  in  Appendix  XII  and  for  certain  1914 
lettings  in  Appendix  XIII.  Certain  reports  on  maintenance  work 
inspected  during  1914  are  given  in  Appendix  X. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigations  twenty  repair  contracts  of 
two  1913  lettings  were  protested  by  the  Department  of  Efficiency 
and  Economy.  In  addition  manv  others  were  cancelled  and  re- 
advertised  by  the  Highway  Commission. 

Bitnminotift  Material  Ordered  by  Bureau  of  Mainteiiance 

During  the  investigation  at  division  headquarters,  it  was  learned 
that  it  was  common  practice  for  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment to  order  bituminous  materials  for  road  maintenance  bv 
trade  names,  without  reference  to  definite  chemical  and  physical 
properties  or  specifications  covering  the  materials  ordered.  It  is 
evident  that  this  practice  is  open  to  serious  criticism  inasmuch 
as  a  strict  interpretation  of  such  orders  will  allow  material  com- 
panies to  furnish  any  material  they  see  fit  to  supply  under  the 
trade  name  designated.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  trade  names  offer  no  guarantee  of  the  chemical  and  phys- 
ical properties  of  bituminous  materials  furnished  thereunder,  as 
many  companies, have  furnished  different  grades  of  materials  un- 
der the  same  trade  name  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  suc- 
cessive shipments  to  the  same  purchaser  have  varied  to  a  remark- 
able degree. 

All  matters  pertaining  to  day  labor  come  under  the  maintenance 
organization  of  which  the  second  deputy  is  directly  in  charge. 
The  method  of  securing  bituminous  materials  for  use  on  work  done 
bv  dav  labor  is  essentially  different  from  that  followed  in  con- 
nection  with  construction  or  repair  contracts.  In  the  former  case 
the  State  orders  and  purchases  bituminous  materials  direct  from 
the  manufacturer  or  jobber,  while  in  the  latter  all  bituminous 
materials  are  purchased  by  the  contractor  to  comply  with  certain 
definite  specifications  of  his  contract. 

A  requisition  for  a  stated  quantity  of  bituminions  ma- 
terial to  be  used  on  a  given  highway  is  prepared  by  an  engineer 
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in  charge  of  maintenance,  and,  if  approved  by  the  division  engi- 
neer, is  signed  by  him  and  forwarded  to  the  second  deputy.  Be- 
cause of  instructions  from  Albany  headquaters  these  requisitions 
do  not  at  the  present  time  call  for  bituminious  materials  under 
trade  names  although  it  is  permissible  for  the  recommendation 
of  a  trade  product  to  appear  as  a  note  on  the  face  of  the  requisition- 
The  requisition  proper,  however,  often  designates  the  type  and 
grade  of  bituminous  material  desired,  as,  for  instance,  '  C  O.,' 
cold  oil,  *  H.  O.'  hot  oil,  *^  Bituminous  Material  A,''  etc. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  requisition  from  a  division,  the  second 
deputy  makes  out  an  order,  upon  any  manufacturer  or  jobber 
whom  he  may  select,  for  the  required  amount  of  bituminous  ma- 
terial which  is  often  designated  by  a  trade  name,  commonly  used 
by  that  company  for  one  or  more  of  its  products.  Irrespective  of 
other  serious  criticisms  that  will  appear  later,  we  have  found  that 
this  practice  has  not  only  resulted  in  ordering  bituminous  material 
of  an  entirely  different  type  from  that  requisitioned  by  a  division, 
but  also  in  ordering  a  grade  of  material  different  from  that 
requisitioned  and  one  unsuited  for  use  in  the  manner  contemplated 
by  the  engineer  in  charge  of  maintenance.  As  illustrations  of  the 
former  practice  may  be  cited  cases  where  oils  and'  asphalts  have 
been  requisitioned  but  tars  have  been  ordered  under  such  trade 
names  as  '  Tarvia  A,'  '  Tarvia  B '  and  ^  Tarvia  X,'  all  of  which 
are  manufactured  by  the  Barrett  Company,  while  as  an 
example  of  the  latter  practice  is  mentioned  an  instance  where 
'  Tarvia  X,'  a  heavy  tar  binder,  was  ordered  when  a  road  oil  was 
requisitioned.  The  result  is  that  an  engineer  of  maintenance  has 
no  idea  of  what  material  will  be  furnished  upon  his  requisition, 
although  he  of  all  others  is  the  man  who,  through  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  road  to  be  repaired,  knows  or  should  know  what 
material  is  necessary  to  properly  maintain  that  road. 

Some  Material  Purchased  Without  Specifications 

The  second  deputy  informed  us  that  all  bituminous  materials 
for  day  labor  work  were  required  to  meet  specifications,  that 
they  were  tested  to  meet  specifications,  and  that  their  acceptance 
or  rejection  was  based  upon  the  results  of  tests  made  by  the  bu- 
reau of  tests.  Just  what  specifications  were  indicated  by  the 
various  trade  names  under  which  bituminous  materials  were  or- 
dered he  did  not  know,  but  supposed  that  the  bureau  of  tests 
would  be  able  to  furnish  this  information.     Upon  inquiry,  how- 
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ever,  we  aacertained  from  the  bureau  of  tests  that  in  many  cases 
bituminous  materials  purchased  by  the  State  for  maintenance  by 
day  labor  were  not  bought  under  specifications  nor  were  they  ex- 
amined for  conformity  with  any  specifications  when  ordered  under 
a  trade  name.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  under  the  above  sys- 
tem a  manufacturer  might  furnish  any  grade  of  material  he 
saw  fit  to  supply  under  the  trade  name  designated  by  a  State 
order.  This  material  would  be  accepted  by  the  State  without 
knowledge  or  record  of  its  physical  and  chemical  properties,  and 
if  unsuitable  for  use  there  would  be  no  proper  ground  for  rejec- 
tion as  the  trade  name  only  could  be  used  as  the  basis  of  accept- 
ance or  rejection. 

It  is  evident  that  the  policy  of  the  Department  in  connection 
with  the  ordering  of  bituminous  materials  was  inconsistent,  unset- 
tled and  wholly  arbitrary. 

During  1913  the  matter  of  obtaining  bituminous  materials  for 
both  construction  and  repair  work  was  in  a  chaotic  condition. 
This  was  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the  indefinite  relation  of  the 
bureau  of  tests  to  the  various  divisions  and  the  work  in  general 
of  the  Commission.  While  matters  were  somewhat  improved  in 
this  respect  during  1914,  we  found  conditions  so  generally  im- 
satisfactory  that  a  report  was  rendered  relative  to  the  organization, 
administration  and  value  of  the  bureau  of  tests,  which  will  be 
quoted  later. 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  BUREAU  OF  TESTS  NECES- 
SARY TO  SECURE  EFFICIENCY 

Prior  to  1913  the  bureau  of  tests  was  apparently  a  law  unto 
itself.  With  but  little  information  and  practically  no  experience 
in  the  actual  use  of  materials,  in  many  cases  this  bureau  arbitrarily 
selected  the  type  of  material  to  be  used  in  a  given  contract,  and 
without  sufficient  data  often  passed  upon  the  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  material  submitted  to  meet  the  specifications  which  it 
had  prepared.  Little  or  no  co-operation  existed  between  the  bu- 
reau of  tests  and  the  division  engineers,  who  knew  practically 
nothing  of  certain  classes  of  material  which  were  used  under  their 
supervision  and  direction.  These  matters  finally  culminated  in 
intense  dissatisfaction  among  certain  manufacturers  of  bitumin- 
ous material,  which  resulted  in  the  public  hearings  during  1913. 
The  status  of  the  bureau  of  tests  in  connection  with  the  specifica- 
tion, selection  and  acceptance  of  bituminous  materials  was  made 
a  special  subject  of  investigation  by  the  undersigned  during  1913, 
and  a  report  on  this  subject  was  submitted  under  date  of  Ifovem- 
ber  8,  1913.  Portions  of  this  report  are  substantially  quoted 
below. 

Selection  of  Bituminous  Materials 

"During  1913  the  important  work  of  deciding  upon  the  type 
of  bituminous  material  to  be  used  in  construction  and  repair  con- 
tracts and  the  drafting  of  specifications  covering  the  same  has 
been  in  a  deplorable  condition. 

"According  to  the  first  deputy  commissioner,  several  division 
engineers  and  an  official  of  the  bureau  of  tests,  the  type  of  con- 
struction used  under  construction  and  repair  contracts  since  May, 
1913,  has  been  based  primarily  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
division  engineers.  Except  in  possibly  isolated  cases,  the  decision 
as  to  the  type  of  bituminous  material  and  the  specifications  for 
same-  have  rested  with  someone  in  the  main  office  at  Albanv. 

"  We  understand  from  an  official  of  the  bureau  of  tests  that  he 
was  especially  secured  by  Commissioner  Carlisle  to  supen'ise  and 
be  responsible  for  specifications  in  connection  with  the  new  con- 
struction contracts  of  1913.     Hence,  according  to  his  statement, 
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after  a  type  of  construction  had  been  decided  upon,  he  took  charge 
of  the  specifications  for  bituminous  material  if  any  was  to  be 
used,  his  decision  being  based  upon  present  and  probable  traffic  on 
the  road  under  consideration.  He  8tat<?s  that  he  has  no  records 
of  traffic  but  bases  his  conclusions  upon  the  size  of  the  town  and 
whether  or  not  the  route  is  a  through  route. 

"  He  further  states  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  rejection  or 
acceptance  of  bituminous  materials  on  construction  contracts,  prac- 
tically all  rejections  by  the  bureau  of  tests  being  submitted  to  him 
for  his  approval. 

"  The  first  deputy  stated  on  October  31,  1913,  that  the  types  of 
roads  or  pavements  to  be  used  under  construction  contracts  are 
recommended  by  the  division  engineers  and  that  thereafter  some- 
one is  sent  out  from  Albany  by  him  to  go  over  the  road  and  re- 
port to  him.  In  certain  cases  he  goes  over  a  road  himself  before 
approving  the  type  recommended.  He  further  stated  that  in  decid- 
ing upon  the  type  of  bituminous  material  for  use  in  bituminous 
pavements,  he  consults  the  chemist  but  not  the  official  above  men- 
tioned. He  also  said  that  the  reports  of  the  chemist  are  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  another  engineer. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  the  selection  of  bituminous  ma- 
terials, drafting  of  specifications  covering  their  chemical  and  phys- 
ical properties,  and  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  such  materials 
have  not  been  conducted  efficiently  during  the  past  four  months  and 
that  the  rejections  in  certain  instances,  especially  in  connection 
with  asphalts  submitted  under  Specification  4-A,  have  been  based 
upon  undefinable  grounds,  if  the  official  statements  are  to  be  taken 
at  their  face  value.  That  this  condition  is  one  which  could  have 
been  remedied  within  a  comparatively  short  period  by  the  Com- 
mission is  self-evident." 

Conditions  in  1914 

During  1914  conditions  were  somewhat  improved  but  were  still 
so  unsatisfactory  that  a  special  report  on  organization  of  the  bu- 
reau of  tests  was  submitted  under  date  of  September  10,  1914. 
This  report  is  substantially  quoted  below. 

Organization  and  Administration 

"  The  advisability  of  making  certain  radical  changes  in  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  the  bureau  of  tests  may  best  bo 
discussed  after  briefly  reviewing  its  present  organization  and  ad- 
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ministration,  with  special  reference  to  the  actual  work  of  the 
bureau,  the  utilization  of  reports  of  tests,  the  dissemination  of 
information  regarding  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  ma- 
terials of  construction  and  their  relation  to  service  conditions  and 
results,  the  comparison  and  correlation  of  results  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  rational  specifications,  the  requirements  of  which  should 
be  appreciated  not  only  by  the  chemist  or  testing  engineer  but  also 
by  division  engineers  and  engineers  in  charge  of  construction 
and  maintenance. 

"  In  connection  with  this  report  we  would  refer  to  our  re- 
port of  September  5,  1914,  on  the  subject  of  history  cards  cover- 
ing construction  and  maintenance  of  highways,  reports  to  be  made 
upon  specifications  for  bituminous  materials  for  surface  treatment, 
specifications  for  bituminous  materials  for  bituminous  macadam 
construction  according  to  the  penetration  method,  specifications  for 
patented  pavements,  and  also  to  our  report  of  December  4,  1913, 
embodying  specifications  for  certain  types  of  roads  and  pavements, 
and  our  report  of  January  7,  1914,  having  to  do  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  drawing  specifications  for  bituminous  materials. 

Organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Tests 

"  The  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Tests  may  be  divided  into 
four  departments  or  divisions,  which  may  be  designated  as  (1) 
office  force,  (2)  field  force,  (3)  chemical  laboratory,  and  (4)  non- 
bituminous  laboratory. 

"  The  complete  organization  consists  of  36  employees,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1  Assistant  engineer  at  $7  per  diem. 
1  Assistant  engineer  at  $6  per  diem. 
3  Assistant  engineers  at  $5  per  diem. 
3  Levellers  at  $4.50  per  diem. 
3  Rodmen  at  $3.50  per  diem. 
10  Chainmen  at  $2.50  per  diem. 
6  Axmen  at  $2.50  per  diem. 
1  Chemist  at  $200  per  month. 

1  Chemist  at  $6  per  diem. 

2  Oflice  assistants  at  $3.50  per  diem. 

1  Provisional  office  assistant  at  $3  per  diem. 
1  Stenographer  at  $75  per  month. 

3  Laborers  at  $2  per  diem. 

4 
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*^  The  office  force,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Burleigh,  Assistant  Engin- 
eer, has  to  do  with  the  compilation,  reporting,  handling  and  filing 
of  the  records  of  tests  and  issuing  directions  to  the  field  force 
which  is  engaged  in  sampling  materials.  The  office  force  is  com- 
posed of  six  (^6)  employees,  consisting  of  2  assistant  engineers, 

1  office  assistant,  1  chainman,  1  stenographer,  and  1  laborer 
who  is  partly  engaged  in  field  work. 

"  The  field  force  is  composed  of  15  material  inspectors,  seven 
of  whom  are  inspectors  of  bitumiijous  material,  and  8  of  cement. 
These  inspectors  are  located  at  various  plants  and  factories  and 
report  directly  to  Mr.  Burleigh. 

"  The  chemical  laboratory  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Meyers,  Chemist, 
and  has  to  do  with  the  chemical  analysis  and  testing  of  bituminous 
materials,  paints,  oils,  etc.,  and  also  with  the  testing  of  brick. 
The  laboratory  force  is  composed  of  5  employees,  consisting  of  2 
chemists,  1  assistant  engineer,  1  rodman  and  1  axman. 

"  The  non-bituminous  laboratory  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Mattimore, 
First  Assistant  Engineer,  and  has  to  do  with  the  testing  of  cement, 
concrete,  rock,  sand,  gravel,  etc.  It  is  composed  of  10  employees, 
consisting  x>f  1   first   assistant   engineer,    1    assistant   engineer, 

2  levelers,  1  rodman,  1  chainman,  1  axman,  2  laborers,  1  pro- 
visional office  assistant.  Two  of  the  employees  are  engaged,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  in  field  work  having  to  do  with  the  surveys 
of  deposits  of  local  materials  throughout  the  State. 

"  The  organization  is  very  loosely  bound  together,  and  nominally 
is  responsible  to  the  First  Deputy,  who  is  in  reality  the  chief  of 
the  Bureau.  Directions  are  apparently  given  directly  and  through 
Mr.  Burleigh,  to  the  office  force,  chemical  laboratory  or  non- 
bituminous  laboratory,  either  by  First  Deputy  Kicker  or  Second 
Deputy  Schultz. 

"  Some  confusion  has  resulted  from  this  arrangement  in  the 
matter  of  the  form  of  making  reports,  particularly  as  applied  to 
the  Second  Deputy's  department.  This  confusion  has  made  pos- 
sible the  acceptance  of  material  which  did  not  meet  specifications 
and  which  should  have  been  rejected. 

Method  of  Sampling  Materials 

"  The  ordinary  routine  administration  in  regard  to  sampling, 
testing  and  reporting  materials  by  the  Bureau  of  Tests  appears 
to  be  as  follows.  Samples  are  first  taken  and  sent  to  the  Bureau 
of  Tests  by  the  field  inspectors  stationed  at  the  points  of  raanu- 
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facture.  Upon  receipt  of  a  sample  it  is  examined  by  the  labora- 
tory which  has  to  do  with  the  testing  of  that  particular  material, 
and  the  results  of  tests  are  then  transmitted  by  the  chief  of  that 
laboratory  to  Mr.  Burleigh.  In  many  cases  the  chief  of  a  labora- 
tory does  not  know  for  what  specifications  the  material  is  to  be 
examined.  This  is  particularly  true  of  bituminous  materials. 
Irrespective  of  this  knowledge,  however,  he  reports  the  results  of 
tests  with  no  notation  as  to  whether  or  not  the  material  meets 
specifications,  and  with  no  comments  relative  to  the  value  of  the 
material  for  a  given  purpose.  In  certain  cases  Mr.  Burleigh  does 
not  know  what  specifixsations  the  material  is  supposed  to  meet. 
If  he  has  this  knowledge,  however,  and  the  material  is  one  to  be 
used  in  construction  work,  the  acceptance  of  the  material  is  auto- 
matically made  through  the  Secretary's  office.  If  the  material 
does  not  meet  specifications,  its  acceptance  or  rejection  is  decided 
upon  by  Mr.  Ricker. 

"  For  materials  to  be  used  in  the  maintenance  of  highways, 
Mr.  Burleigh  merely  reports  the  results  of  tests  to  Second  Deputy 
Schultz,  who  is  then  directly  responsible  for  the  acceptance  or 
rejection.  In  certain  instances,  material  which  failed  to  meet 
specifications  has  been  accepted  by  the  Second  Deputy  with  ap- 
parently no  attention  to  the  actual  results  of  tests  but  merely 
upon  receipt  of  shipping  notice  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Tests 
by  the  field  inspector  and  partially  filled  in  and  transmitted  to 
the  Second  Deputy  by  Mr.  Burleigh. 

"  Notices  of  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  materials  are  sent  to 
the  division  engineer  by  the  Secretary's  office,  but  in  compara- 
tively few  instances  are  the  actual  results  of  tests  transmitted  to 
or  ever  received  by  Division  Engineers,  and  never  except  upon 
request  of  a  Division  Engineer.  This  results  in  the  Engineer 
using  material  upon  which  he  is  advised  only  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  passes  specifications,  and  he  is  therefore  unable  to  correlate  the 
results  of  use  with  the  actual  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  the  material. 

Speoiflcations  Prepared  Without  Knowledge  of  Conditions 

"  While,  in  general,  specifications  both  for  methods  of  construc- 
tion and  for  materials  of  construction  are  prepared  by  the  engi- 
neering force,  independent  of  the  Bureau  of  Tests,  this  haa  not 
been  true  regarding  bituminous  materials.  Without  exception, 
the  Division  Engineers  and  practically  all  other  engineers  of  tt© 
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department  whom  we  have  interviewed,  admit  that  they  know 
practically  nothing  regarding  the  chemical  and  physical  proper- 
ties of  bituminous  materials.  The  Commission  has  therefore  de- 
pended upon  its  chemist  to  prepare  such  specifications.  During 
the  past  year  Mr.  Meyers  has  never  been  authorized  to  visit  or 
inspect  a  single  highway  during  construction  or  maintenance. 

"At  the  present  time,  therefore,  the  Bureau  of  Tests  is  sub- 
ject to  two  very  serious  criticisms:  (1)  It  is  regarded  by  the 
Commission  and  used  merely  as  a  machine  for  grinding  out  results 
of  tests;  (2)  There  is  an  absolute  lack  of  co-operation  between 
its  work  and  the  work  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Commission, 
which  results  in  use  by  the  Commission  of  materials  whose  proper- 
ties are  not  correlated  to  the  results  of  service,  and  to  the  adoption 
of  certain  specifications  which  are  not  understandable  to  even  the 
highest  gradet  of  engineers  in  the  department  and  which  have 
been  prepared  unsatisfactorily,  upon  most  meager  information, 
based  mainly  upon  the  experience  of  one  man  whose  time  is 
almost  entirely  consumed  in  laboratory  work." 

This  lack  of  co-operation  has  greatly  handicapped  the  efficient 
utilization  of  the  actual  work  performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Test^ 
and  has  led  to  no  intelligent  comparison  of  results  obtained  by 
the  various  division  engineers  with  materials  which  have  been 
accepted  under  specifications.  The  fault  does  not  lie  directly 
with  the  Bureau  of  Tests  but  is  mainly  attributable  to  lack  of 
realization  on  the  part  of  the  engineers  of  the  Commission  of  the 
necessity  for  informing  themselves  regarding  the  characteristics 
of  the  materials  which  they  are  called  upon  to  use.  In  the  matter 
of  bituminous  materials  this  is  particularly  noticeable,  as  most  of 
the  engineers  consider  the  subject  a  sealed  book  which  is  beyond 
their  understanding. 

Seorganization  Secommended 

These  conditions  are  entirely  wrong  and  should  be  remedied  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  as  neither  efficient  nor  economic  con- 
struction or  maintenance  mav  be  carried  on  unless  the  faults 
described  are  corrected.  This  necessitates  a  reorganization  and 
extension  of  the  present  Bureau  of  Tests,  which  is  wholly  inade- 
quate to  properly  handle  the  work  which  it  should  be  called  upon 
to  perform. 

The  Bureau  of  Tests  should  first  of  all  be  in  charge  of  one 
man  called  the  director,  who  should  be  a  civil  service  appointee, 
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with  the  title  of  chemical  engineer.  His  salary  and  rank  should 
be  at  least  equivalent  to  that  of  division  engineer.  All  employees 
of  the  bureau  should  be  either  directly,  or  through  their  superiors, 
responsible  to  the  director.  The  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Tests 
should  have  an  office  at  the  Albany  headquarters  and  shoidd  have 
an  office  force  similar  to  or  equivalent  to  the  office  force  of  the 
present  bureau. 

Under  the  director  should  come  a  chief  chemist,  and  testing 
engineer,  each  in  charge  of  a  laboratory,  with  one  or  more  assist- 
ants. These  men  should  have  charge  of  making  check  tests  and 
of  carrying  on  research  investigations  under  instructions  of  the 
director. 

In  addition  to  the  main  chemical  and  testing  laboratories,  a 
divisional  laboratory  should  be  installed  at  the  headquarters  of 
each  highway  division.  Each  of  these  laboratories  should  be  in 
charge  of  a  chemical  engineer  who  should  have  one  laboratory 
assistant.  Each  divisional  laboratory  should  be  equipped  for 
making  the  necessary  chemical  and  physical  tests  of  all  materials 
of  construction  covered  by  specifications. 

Upon  the  assumption  that  the  present  force  is  adequate,  there 
should  be  a  force  of  plant  inspectors  whose  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities are  similar  to  those  of  the  force  now  existing. 

The  Director,  As  stated  above,  the  director  should  be  a 
chemical  engineer.  He  should  have  had  wide  experience  in  both 
the  testing  and  practical  use  of  the  various  materials  of  construc- 
tion employed  by  the  Highway  Commission  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  specifications  for  such  materials.  He  should  report 
directly  to  the  first  and  second  deputy,  and,  under  their  instruc- 
tions, should  co-operate  with  the  division  engineers  in  the  matter 
of  selection  of  materials  and  their  methods  of  use.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  his  time  should  be  spent  in  the  field,  visiting  high- 
ways which  are  being  constructed  or  maintained  as  well  as  com- 
pleted highways.  He  should  be  authorized  to  study  and  inspect 
such  highways  in  various  parts  of  the  State  as  he  deems  necessary 
for  perfecting  his  records.  Much  of  this  work  would  be  done 
upon  requests  of  the  division  engineers.  In  case  he  is  unable  for 
any  reason  to  immediately  inspect  a  road  upon  which  his  advice 
had  been  sought  by  a  division  engineer,  he  should  assign  for  such 
work  his  chief  chemist  or  testing  engineer. 

The  director  should  transmit  to  the  first  and  second  deputies 
reports  on  indi^^dual  samples,  with  advice  as  to  their  acceptance 
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or  rejection  in  case  they  failed  to  meet  specifications  in  any  char- 
acteristics of  minor  importance.  He  should  render  monthly  re- 
ports to  the  first  and  second  deputies  regarding  the  number  of 
samples  tested  by  the  bureau  for  construction  and  maintenance, 
average  results,  and  any  recommendations  which  he  sees  fit  to 
make.  He  should  also  submit  an  annual  report  summarizing  the 
results  of  his  field  insi)ections  and  the  research  work  of  his  bureau, 
together  with  recommendations.  His  advice  and  assistance  re- 
garding the  preparation  and  interpretation  of  history  cards  should 
be  asked  for  and  given,  as  well  as  his  advice  regarding  the  selec- 
tion of  materials  of  construction.  He  should  receive  through  the 
first  or  second  deputy  copies  of  reports  or  comments  from  division 
engineers  covering  the  results  of  their  work  as  related  to  the 
materials  used. 

Chief  Chemist.  The  chief  chemist  should  receive  instructions 
from  and  report  to  the  director  of  the  bureau.  His  work  should  be 
that  of  director's  assistant  in  chemical  investigations,  which  in- 
vestigations would  have  to  do  with  standardizing  methods  of 
analysis  and  securing  data  upon  the  physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties of  various  materials  with  r^ard  to  iheir  identification,  value 
in  highway  work  and  their  proper  use.  In  the  laboratory  of  the 
chief  chemist  check  analyses  should  also  be  made  of  those  samples 
of  material  which  have  been  reported  upon  by  the  divisional 
laboratories  and  shown  not  to  meet  specifications.  The  chemist 
should  at  suitable  intervals  be  assigned  field  investigations  by 
the  director  and  should  assist  him,  when  necessary,  in  conferring 
with  and  instructing  the  engineers  of  the  department  on  problems 
regarding  which  they  wish  to  'have  assistance. 

Testing  Engineer.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
testing  engineer  should  be  equivalent  to  those  of  the  chemist  with 
the  exception  that  liis  work  would  be  devoted  to  the  physical 
properties  of  cements,  concrete,  brick,  rock,  sand,  gravel,  etc. 

Divisional  Laboratories.  Each  divisional  laboratory  in"  charge 
of  a  chemical  engineer,  should  be  engaged  upon  routine  tests  of  the 
materials  considered  for  use  by  the  division  in  which  the  laboratory- 
is  located.  Samples  of  these  materials  should  be  forwarded  direct 
from  field  inspectors  and  also  submitted  by  the  division  engineer. 
The  chemical  engineer  should  receive  all  instructions  from  the 
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director  of  the  bureau  of  tests,  with  the  exception  that  the  divi- 
sion engineer  may  direct  him  as  to  what  work  shall  take  precedence 
in  the  interests  of  his  division.  Reports  of  tests  should  be  pre- 
pared in  triplicate,  one  of  which  should  go  to  the  division  engineer 
,  and  two  to  the  director,  who  will  transmit  one  of  his  copies  to 
the  proper  deputy.  Acceptance  of  materials  which  meet  specifica- 
tions should  be  automatic,  but  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  those 
which  fail  to  meet  specifications  should  be  passed  upon  first  of  all 
by  the  director,  whose  advice  should  be  taken  by  the  proper  deputy. 
Check  samples  of  materials  which  fail  to  pass  specifications  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  director  by  the  divisional  laboratory. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  installing  divisional  laboratories 
is  to  facilitate  the  work  of  each  division  and  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  engineers  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  materials  they  use,  through  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
results  of  tests.  This  cannot  best  be  accomplished  through  a  single 
central  laboratory  in  a  state  as  large  as  New  York.  History  cards 
should  be  kept  at  each  division  and  the  results  of  tests  should  be 
filed  for  reference.  During  the  winter  months  the  divisional 
laboratories  should  bo  kept  occupied  in  research  work  under 
instructions  of  the  director. 

Field  Inspectors.  Field  inspectors  should  be  stationed  at  manu- 
facturing plants  and  should  work  under  instructions  from  the 
director.  Samples  should  be  transmitted  to  the  divisional  labora- 
tory in  which  the  material  is  to  be  used,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

During  the  winter  months  a  course  of  instruction  on  the 
occurrence,  manufacture,  transportation  and  use  of  materials  of 
construction,  especially  bituminous  materials,  as  related  to  their 
chemical  and  physical  properties,  should  be  given  by  the  director 
under  instructions  from  the  Commissioner,  to  all  division  engi- 
neers and  other  engineers  who  can  be  spared  for  that  purpose.  In 
addition  to  this,  if  deemed  advisable,  lectures  could  be  given  at 
divisional  headquarters  on  these  subjects,  which  lectures  would  be 
attended  by  all  of  the  engineering  force  of  the  division.  In  this 
manner  the  efficiency  of  the  engineering  force  could,  in  our  esti- 
mation, be  greatly  improved. 

Much  more  might  be  said  regarding  the  above  recommended 
changes,  but  in  this  report  it  appears  imnecessary  to  enter  into  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  subject  which  it  is  believed  has  been  pre- 
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sented  in  sufficient  detail  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  modify- 
ing the  present  organization  and  administration  of  the  bureau  of 
tests. 

A  tentative  schedule  df  all  employees  and  of  the  additional 
equipment  necessary  to  establish  the  nine  divisional  laboratories 
according  to  our  recommendations,  is  given  in  Appendix  XIV. 
It  will  be  noted  that  forty-five  employees, —  only  nine  more  than 
the  present  force  —  are  required  to  put  the  suggested  organiza- 
tion upon  a  practical  working  basis. 
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XI 

REVISION  OF  TRAFFIC  REGULATIONS  TO  PROTECT 

STATE  HIGHWAYS 

Regulations  of  motor  vehicles  constitute  article  XI  of  "  The 
Highway  Law."  In  addition  thereto,  the  Commissioner  of  High- 
ways has  been  given  the  authority  to  prescribe  other  regulations 
relative  to  the  use  of  State  and  county  highways  by  all  types  of 
vehicles.  This  power  is  prescribed  in  section  24  of  "  The  High- 
way Law  "  entitled  "  Rules  and  Regulations  for  State  and  county 
highways  "  and  reads  as  follows : 


"  The  commissioner  of  highways  is  hereby  empowered  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  from  time  to  time  for  the  protection  of  any  state  or  county  high- 
way or  section  thereof.  He  may  prescribe  the  width  of  tires  to  be  used  on 
such  highways  and  he  may  prohibit  the  use  of  chains  or  armored  tires  by 
motor  vehicles  upon  such  highways,  and  any  disobedience  thereof  shall  be 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  and  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  be  prosecuted  for  by  the  town,  county,  or  district  superin- 
tendent and  paid  to  the  county  treasurer  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  highways  in  the  town  where  such  fine  is  collected." 

Following  is  given  the  "  Amended  Rules  and  Regulations 
Adopted  by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Highways ''  in  pursuance 
of  tlie  above  section  and  which  became  effective  February-  24,  1914 : 

"  Sec.  I.  No  traction  engine,  road  engine,  hauling  engine,  trailer,  steam 
roller,  automobile  truck,  motor  or  other  power  vehicle  shall  be  operated  upon 
or  over  State  or  County  Highways  of  this  State,  the  face  of  the  wheels  of 
which  are  fitted  with  fianges,  ribs,  clamps,  cleats,  lugs  or  spikes.  This  regu- 
lation applies  to  all  rings  or  flanges  upon  guiding  or  steering  wheels  on  any 
such  vehicle.  In  case  of  traction  engines,  road  engines  or  hauling  engines 
which  are  equipped  or  provided  with  fianges,  ribs,  clamps,  cleats,  rings  or 
lugs,  such  vehicles  shall  be  permitted  to  pass  over  such  highways  provided 
that  cleats  are  fastened  upon  all  the  wheels  of  such  vehicles,  not  less  than 
2%  inches  wide  and  not  more  than  1%  inches  high,  and  so  placed  that  not 
less  than  two  cleats  of  each  wheel  shall  touch  the  ground  at  all  times,  and 
the  weight  shall  be  the  same  on  all  parts  of  said  cleats. 

"The  foregoing  regulations  relating  to  fianges,  ribs,  clamps,  cleats,  rings 
or  lugs  shall  not  apply  to  traction  engines  used  solely  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, but  the  following  requirements  shall  apply  to  such  traction  engines: 

"  The  guide  band  on  the  front  wheels  shall  not  be  less  than  two  inches  in 
width,  but  no  fianges,  ribs,  clamps,  cleats,  rings  or  lugs  shall  be  required  upon 
the  front  wheels.  The  full  set  of  cleats  upon  the  rear  wheels  of  the  orig- 
inal design  as  furnished  with  the  engines  must  be  used,  and  no  rivet  heads 
or  bolt  heads  shall  project,  and  the  use  of  such  traction  engines,  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  shall  not  permit  the  use  for  hauling  purposes,  except  the  haul- 
ing of  threshing  and  other  agricultural  equipment  necessary  for  threshing 
and  agricultural  purposes. 
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"  This  provision  shall  in  no  case  relieve  the  owner  of  any  traction  engines 
from  liability  for  damage  to  roads  from  defective  wheels. 

**  The  use  also  of  ice  picks  or  mud  lugs  shall  be  strictly  prohibited  on  State 
and  County  Highways. 

*'Sec.  2.  ^o  traction  engine,  trailer,  steam  roller,  automobile  truck, 
motor  or  other  power  vehicle  shall  be  operated  upon  or  over  the  'State  or 
County  Highways  of  this  State,  nor  shall  any  object  be  moved  over  or  upon 
any  such  highways  upon  wheels,  rollers  or  otherwise,  in  excess  of  a  total 
weight  of  fourteen  tons,  including  the  vehicle,  object  or  contrivance  and  load, 
without  first  obtaining  the  permission  of  the  State  Commission  of  Highways 
as  hereinafter  provided.  No  weight  in  excei«  of  nine  tons  shall  be  carried 
on  any  one  axle  of  any  such  vehicle. 

**  Sec.  3.  The  tire  of  each  wheel  of  a  traction  engine,  road  engine,  haul- 
ing engine,  trailer;  steam  roller,  automobile  truck,  motor  or  other  power 
vehicle  (except  traction  engines,  road  engines,  and  hauling  engines)  shall 
be  smooth,  and  the  weight  of  such  vehicle,  including  load,  shall  not  exceed 
800  lbs.  upon  any  inch  in  width  of  the  tire,  wheel,  roller  or  other  object, 
and  any  weight  in  excess  of  800  lbs.  upon  an  inch  of  tire  is  prohibited  unless 
permission  is  obtained  from  the  State  Commission  of  Highways  as  herein- 
after provided. 

**  Sec.  4.  No  motor  or  other  power  vehicle  shall  be  operated  upon  any 
State  or  County  Highway  of  a  greater  width  than  ninety  inches,  except  trac- 
tion engines  which  may  have  a  width  of  one  hundred  ten  inches. 

"Sec.  6.  No  traction  engine,  road  engine,  hauling  engine,  trailer,  steam 
roller,  automobile  truck,  motor,  or  other  power  vehicle,  carrying  a  weight 
in  excess  of  four  tons,  including  the  vehicle,  shall  be  operated  upon  any 
State  or  County  Highway  of  this  State  at  a  speed  greater  than  fifteen  miles 
an  hour;  and  no  such  vehicle  carrying  a  weight  in  excess  of  six  tons, 
including  the  vehicle,  shall  be  operated  upon  any  such  highway  at  a  speed 
greater  than  six  miles  an  hour  when  such  vehicle  is  equipped  with  iron  or 
steel  tires,  not  grea'ter  than  twelve  miles  an  hour  when  the  vehicle  is  equipped 
with  tires  of  hard  rubber  or  other  similar  substance. 

"  Sec.  ft.  The  State  Commission  of  Highways  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
upon  proper  application  in  writing,  may  grant  permission  for  the  moving 
of  heavy  vehicles,  loads,  objects,  or  structures  in  excess  of  a  total  weight  of 
fourteen  tons  over  its  State  and  County  Highways  upon  proper  application  in 
writing  being  made  therefor,  and  under  such  restrictions  as  said  Commission 
may  prescribe. 

"  Sec.  7.  The  owner,  driver,  operator  or  mover  of  any  vehicle  over  any 
State  or  County  Highway  shall  be  responsible  for  all  damage  which  said  high- 
way may  sustain  as  a  result  of  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
foregoing  Rules  and  Regulations,  and  the  amount  thereof  may  be  recovered 
in  an  action  of  tort  by  the  State  Commission  of  Highways  or  by  any  County 
Superintendent  of  Highways  of  any  county  or  by  any  Town  Superintendent 
of  Highways  of  any  town  in  which  said  violation  occurs. 

"  S^.  8.    These  amended  regulations  take  eil'ect  February  24,  1914. 

"  Section  24,  Chapter  25  of  the  Consolidated  Laws,  entitled  *  The  Highway 
Law,'  provides  that  any  disobedience  of  any  of  tlie  foregoing  rules  and  regu- 
lations shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10,  and  not  more  than 
$100,  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  Town,  County,  or  District  vSuporintendcnt,  and 
paid  to  the  County  Treasurer  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  highways  in  the  town  where  such  fine  is  collected.'' 

It  is  noted  that  in  order  to  interpret  the  al>ov<*  "^  Jle«:nhitions  " 
so  that  horse-drawn  vehicles  will  ho  covered,  it  is  necessary  to 
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consider  a  horseKirawn  vehicle  a  "power  vehicle."  As  the 
regulations  should  cover  the  use  of  State  and  county  highways 
by  horse-drawn  vehicles,  we  recommend,  from  the  standpoint  of 
clarity,  in  place  of  the  clause  "or  other  power  vehicle  shall  be 
operated "  the  following  clause  "  or  other  vehicle,  operated  or 
moved  either  by  mechanical  power  or  by  animals."  This  recom- 
mendation refers  to  the  wording  in  sections  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  of 
the  "  Regulations "  adopted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Highways. 

Excessive  Loads 

A  report  covering  investigations  by  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  indicates  that  section  3 
of  the  regulations  pertaining  to  permissible  weights  has  not  been 
enforced  in  the  case  of  certain  horse^irawn  vehicles  using  county 
highways  142  and  228  in  the  county  of  Ulster,  provided  that  the 
clause  "  other  power  vehicle  "  covers,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Highways,  a  horse-drawn  vehicle.  According  to 
this  section  the  maximum  weight  of  a  vehicle,  including  load, 
having  four  wheels  each  of  which  is  equipped  with  a  four  inch 
tire,  is  12,800  pounds.  According  to  the  above  report,  during 
one  day  the  following  weights  in  the  form  of  wagons  hauling 
stone  slabs  were  carried  over  county  highway  142  and  228; 
13,175  poimds;  13,400  pounds;  13,600  pounds;  15,600  pounds; 
15,700  pounds,  and  18,000  pounds.  It  is  evident,  first,  that 
there  should  be  no  opportunity  for  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
*^  Eeglilations  ''  and,  second,  that  maximum  loads  carried  by 
horse-drawn  vehicles  should  be  covered  in  regulations. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  contradiction  in  section  1  of  the  "  Regula- 
tions," we  recommend  the  addition  of  the  following  clause  to  the 
first  sentence,  "  except  as  provided  for  hereafter."  We  further 
recommend  the  addition  of  the  following  sentence  to  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  above  section  "Eeapers  and  other  farm  ma- 
chinery drawn  by  not  more  than  two  animals  and  not  designed  to 
be  propelled  by  mechanical  power  are  exempt  from  the  above  pro- 
vision." 

Traction  Engines 

Material  damage  to  the  surface  of  highways  is  due  to  the  use 
of  the  same  by  traction  engines,  allowed  under  the  second  and 
third  paragraphs  of  section  1  of  the  "  Regulations,"  we  strongly 
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recommeiid  that  these  paragraphs,  which  read  as  follows,  be  struck 
out  of  the  *^  Regulations." 

"  The  foregoing  regulations  relating  to  flanges,  ribs, 
clamps,  cleats,  rings  or  lugs  shall  not  apply  to  traction 
engines  used  solely  for  agricultural  purposes ;  but  the  follow- 
ing requirements  shall  apply  to  such  traction  engines : 

**  The  guide  band  on  the  front  wheels  shall  not  be  less 
than  two  inches  in  width,  but  no  flanges,  ribs,  clamps,  cleats, 
rings  or  lugs  shall  be  required  upon  the  front  wheels.  The 
full  set  of  cleats  upon  the  rear  wheels  of  the  original  design 
as  furnished  with  the  engines  must  be  used,  and  no  rivet 
heads  or  bolt  heads  shall  project,  and  the  use  of  such  traction 
engines  for  agricultural  purposes  shall  not  permit  the  use 
for  hauling  purposes,  excepting  the  hauling  of  threshing  and 
other  agricultural  equipment  necessary  for  threshing  and 
agricultural  purposes." 

Regulation  of  Width  of  Wheels 

As  it  is  evident  that  the  damage  caused  by  excessive  weights 
per  inch  of  width  of  tires  is  dependent  to  a  certain  extent  upon 
the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  we  recommend  the  following  paragraph 
as  a  substitute  for  section  3  of  the  "Regulations." 

Section  3.  The  tire  of  each  wheel  of  a  traction  engine,  road 
engine,  hauling  engine,  trailer,  steam  roller,  automobile 
truck,  motor  or  other  vehicle,  operated  or  moved  either  by 
mechanical  power  or  by  animals,  shall  be  smooth,  and  the 
weight  of  such  vehicle  including  the  load  shall  not  exceed 
upon  any  inch  in  width  of  the  tire,  wheel,  roller,  or  other 
object  the  amount  allowed  by  the  following  relationship  be- 
tween the  maximum  pressure  per  inch  of  width  of  tire  and  the 
diameter  of  the  wheel;  that  is,  for  a  two-foot  diameter  wheel, 
500  pounds  shall  be  the  maximum  pressure  per  linear  inch 
of  width  of  tire  per  wheel,  but  an  additional  pressure  of  30 
pounds  per  inch  of  width  of  tire  of  a  given  wheel  shall  be 
allowed  for  each  additional  three  inches  in  diameter  of  the 
given  wheel.  Any  pressure  in  excess  of  the  above  allowed 
maximum  per  inch  of  width  of  tire  is  prohibited  unless 
permission  is  obtained  from  the  State  Commissioner  of  High- 
ways as  hereinafter  provided.  The  above  restrictions  in 
regard  to  tires  do  not  apply  to  tires  which  are  pneumatic  or 
made  of  soft  or  elastic  material. 
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More  Power  to  Begulate  Traffic 

In  order  that  there  should  be  uo  misunderstanding  regarding 
the  enforcement  of  all  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Highways,  we  recommend  that  section  24  of  "  The 
Highway  Law  "  be  amended  as  follows: 

24.  Rules  and  regulations  for  state  and  county  highways. — 
The  commissioner  of  highways  is  hereby  empowered  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  from  time  to  time  for  the  protection 
of  any  state  or  county  highway  or  section  thereof.  He  may 
prescribe  the  width  of  tires  to  be  used  on  such  highways  and 
he  may  prohibit  the  use  of  chains  or  armored  tires  by  motor 
vehicles  upon  such  highways,  [and  anyj  Disobedience 
[thereof]  of  any  of  the  ndes  and  regulations  made  by  the 
commissioner  of  highways  in  accordance  with  the  power  given 
by  this  section  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
ten  dollars  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
prosecuted  for  by  the  town,  cdunty,  or  district  superintendent 
and  paid  to  the  county  treasurer  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  for 
the  maintenance  of  such  highways  in  the  town  where  such 
fine  is  collected. 

Begtdation  of  Motor  Truck  and  Motor  Bus  Traffic 

During  our  investigations  in  1913  and  1914  of  the  use  of  State 
and  county  highways  by  various  classes  of  traffic,  we  have  be- 
come thoroughly  convince<l  that  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  do  not  adequately  cover  the  regulation  of  motor  truck  and 
motorbus  traffic,  nor  do  we  believe  that  proper  cognizance  is 
taken  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  above  classes  of  traffic  in 
connection  with  the  design  of  the  highways  of  the  State. 

Registration  fees  for  motor  vehicles  are  covered  in  paragraph  6 

of  section  282  of  article  XI  of  ''  The  Highway  Law."  This 
paragraph  states  the  fees  for  motor  vehicles,  based  upon  several 
ratings  of  horse  power  vary  from  $5  for  a  rating  of  25  horse 
power  or  less  to  $25  for  a  rating  of  50  horse  power  or  more  with 
a  special  provision  providing  "  that  for  motor  vehicles  which  are 
used  or  to  be  used  solely  for  commercial  purposes,  the  fee  for 
such  registration  shall  be  $5." 

Section  25  of  chapter  495  of  the  ^'  Transportation  Corpora- 
tions Law  "  covers  the  present  laws  relating  to  motorbus  routes. 
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In  accordance  with  this  section  "Any  person  or  corporation  who 
or  which  owns  or  operates  a  State  route  or  bus  line  *  *  * 
shall  be  required  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  convenience  and 
necessity  for  the  operation  of  the  route  proposed  to  be  operated  " 
from  the  Public  Service  Commission. 

More  than  16,200  licenses  for  commercial  motor  vehicles  were 
issued  during  the  year  1914.  Through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission,  we  have  at  hand  a  comprehensive 
statement  covering  the  motorbus  routes  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  is  evident  from  this  statement  that  there  are  over  one 
hundred  motorbus  routes  in  operation  scattered  throughout  every 
part  of  the  State.  According  to  the  records,  the  motorbuses 
carry  from  five  to  forty  passengers,  have  a  rating  of  horse  power 
from  twenty  to  seventy-five  and  weigh  loaded  from  one  and  one- 
half  to  eight  tons.  It  is  of  interest  to  also  note  that  the  over-all 
width  of  many  of  these  busses  is  ninety  inches  or  more.  Many 
of  the  busses  carry  freight  in  addition  to  passengers  and  some  are 
used  also  for  the  transportation  of  United  States  mail. 

When  it  is  considered  that  many  of  the  16,000  commercial 
vehicles  registered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  use  and  that  prac- 
tically all  the  motorbus  routes  mentioned  above  are  over  State 
and  county  highways,  as  shown  in  Map  V,  it  will  be  realized 
that,  in  the  design  of  such  highways,  the  above  traffic  should  con- 
stitute an  important  factor  for  consideration.  It  is  evident  that 
motor  truck  and  motorbus  traffic,  due  to  strains  produced  by 
heavy  loads  being  carried  over  the  highways  at  speeds  up  to 
thirty  miles  per  hour,  will  materially  influence  the  selection  of 
type  of  pavement,  the  character  of  foundation  to  be  used,  and  the 
determination  of  the  requisite  width  of  improved  surface.  It 
does  not  appear  that  either  of  these  important  factors  upon  which 
economical  and  efficient  design  depends  has  been  given  proper 
consideration  by  the  Highway  Commission  in  many  instances 
where  State  and  county  highways  are,  or  in  all  probability  will 
be,  subjected  to  the  above  classes  of  traffic. 

Recognition  of  the  above  factors  materially  influenced  our 
recommendation  that  one  of  the  following  types  of  pavements: 
Bituminous  Concrete  Pavement,  Type  A,  (Item  3) ;  Bituminous 
Concrete  Pavement,  Type  B  (Item  5)  ;  Brick  Pavement,  (Item 
7);  and  Stone  Block  Pavement,  (Item  9),  constructed  on 
cement  concrete  foundations,  as  covered  in  our  report  of  Decem- 
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bor  4,  1913,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  sheet  asphalt  pavement 
and  wood  block  pavement,  be  used  on  all  State  and  county  high- 
ways. 

Begistration  Fee  Should  Be  Affected  by  Weight 

Wo  advise  that  the  subject  of  proper  registration  fees  for 
motor  trucks  and  motor  buses  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  your 
Department  with  a  view  to  recommending  necessary  l^slation 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

We  suggest  that,  in  the  drafting  of  new  legislation,  considera- 
tion be  given  to  a  schedule  of  registration  fees  based  upon  a 
combination  of  the  horse  power  rating  and  the  weight  of  the 
motor  vehicle  loaded.  It  is  evident  that  the  present  "  Motor 
Vehicle  Law  "  does  not  adequately  define  motor  busses  or  motor 
trucks  or  cover  equitable  registration  fees  for  the  above  types  of 
traffic. 

It  is  further  suggested  tliat  in  a  revision  of  the  schedule  of 
annual  registration  fees  for  all  classes  of  motor  vehicles,  which 
fees  are  a  part  of  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  State  and 
county  highways,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  relative  cost 
of  construction  and  maintenance  of  highways  which  are  necessi- 
tated by  pleasure  motor  vehicles,  motorbuses  and  motor  trucks. 

Before  such  legislation  is  proposed,  a  thorough  review  and  study 
of  existing  legislation  in  the  several  states  of  the  United  States  and 
in  foreign  countries  should  be  undertaken.  The  magnitude  of  the 
problem  of  the  proper  regulation  of  traffie  on  highways  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  in  the  Library  of  Highway  Engineering  at 
Columbia  University,  there  are  over  fifteen  voluminous  reports 
dealing  with  traffic  on  the  highways  of  one  foreign  country,  namely, 
England.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  this  subject  has  been  given 
most  careful  consideration  by  the  Permanent  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Road  Congresses  for  the  past  six  years. 
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XII 

VALUABLE  DATA  FOR  HIGHWAY  COMMISSION  IN 

OTHER  STATE  DEPARTMENTS 

RelatiorLship  of  tho  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  to 
the  Highway  Commission  has  already  been  discussed  in  the  intro- 
duction of  this  report.  Co-operation  of  the  Highway  Commission 
with  other  State  departments  has  also  been  mentioned  to  some 
extent  under  preliminary  investigations. 

Geological  Division  of  Department  of  Education 

For  instance,  the  use  of  data  obtained  by  the  Geological  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Education  was  advised.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  would  recommend  that  in  the  public  interest  the  position 
of  engineer-geologist  with  a  staflF  of  three  to  five  men  should  be 
established  in  the  Geological  Division  to  collate  and  prepare  data 
re  the  geological  structure  of  the  State,  and  deposits  of  sand, 
gravel  and  rock  for  the  use  of  the  Highway  Commission.  This 
engineer-geologist  could  be  called  upon  by  the  division  engineers 
of  thd  Highway  Commission  Avhen  complex  geological  formations 
were  encountered,  and  the  engineering  organization  of  tho  Com- 
mission could  furnish  the  Geological  Division  with  certain  valuable 
local  information  and  procure  samples  of  materials  for  geological 
identification  and  classification.  At  present  the  Highway  Com- 
mission through  a  small  force  of  men  in  the  bureau  of  tests  is 
attempting  to  compile  such  information  which  compilation  could 
be  better  handled  in  co-operation  with  the  geological  division.  At- 
tempts along  this  line  have  also  been  made  by  some  of  the  division 
engineers  who  realize  the  immediate  necessity  for  having  this 
data  at  hand. 

Secretary  of  State 

The  Highway  Commission  should  also  co-operate  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  matter  of  auto  licenses  and  regulations  regarding 
same.  It  should  abtain  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  records  of  all 
licenses  granted  both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles  and  tabulate 
such  registrations  for  the  use  of  its  engineers. 
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Public  Service  Conmiissioii 

It  should  co-operate  with  the  Public  Service  Commission  in  the 
matter  of  motorbus  and  stage-coach  routes  and  should  utilize  the 
records  of  that  commission  regarding  such  routes,  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines,  electric  railways,  etc. 

Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures 

It  should  seek  the  co-operation  of  the  Sealer  of  Weig^hts  and 
Measures  in  connection  with  the  calibration  of  scales,  tanks,  dis- 
tributors, wheelbarrows,  etc.,  which  are  used  either  by  the  State 
itself  or  by  contractors  under  its  supervision.  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant matter  which  will  not  only  insure  the  State  obtaining^  the 
quantities  of  materials  actually  paid  for  but  will  also  make  for 
greater  uniformity  in  the  work  itself,  which  is  just  as  vital  as 
uniformity  in  the  materials  of  construction,  already  discussed  at 
some  length  in  this  report. 

Superintendent  of  State  Prisons 

It  should  co-operate  with  the  State  prison  in  the  utilization  of 
convict  labor.  The  attempts  already  made  by  the  Commission  in 
the  construction  of  State  and  county  highways  with  convicts  are 
worthy  of  commendation.  In  addition,  we  would  recommend  that 
investigations  be  undertaken  by  the  Commission  with  a  view  to  the 
use  of  the  maximum  number  of  convicts  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  materials  for  use  in  construction  of  public  highways, 
especially  the  manufacture  of  broken  stone  at  quarries  purchased 
or  leased  by  the  State,  and  the  manufacture  of  brick  at  State  plants. 

Department  of  Agriculture 

It  should  further  seek  the  co-operation  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  regard  to  preparing  in  available  form  statistics 
as  to  the  annual  shipment  of  agricultural  products  from  all  freight 
stations;  also  maps  showing  the  agricultural  development  of  the 
various  counties  from  time  to  time. 
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XIII 

PROTECTION  OF  SOURCES  OF  TRAP  ROCK  SUPPLY 

NEEDS  ATTENTION 

During  our  investigations  in  1913  and  1914  of  the  economics  of 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  highways  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  we  have  had  under  consideration  the  availability  of 
the  enormous  tonnage  of  broken  stone,  to  be  manufactured  from 
rock  having  suitable  physical  properties,  which  will  be  required 
to  construct  and  maintain  thousands  of  miles  of  public  highways 
throughout  the  State. 

SonrceB  of  Bock  for  Construction  of  New  York  Hig^hways 

The  present  sources  of  rock  for  the  manufacture  of  broken  stone 
for  highway  construction  are  commercial  quarries,  quarries  worked 
intermittently  usually  by  highway  contractors,  stone  walls,  and 
field  stone.  The  most  reliable  available  data  pertaining  to  the 
physical  properties  of  the  rock  of  noncommercial  quarries  in  the 
State  was  compiled  in  1912  by  the  bureau  of  tests  of  the  Highway 
Department.  The  following  table  is  based  upon  the  above  data 
and  covers  the  physical  properties  of  resistance  to  wear  and  tough- 
ness which  are  referred  to  in  the  latest  specifications  of  the  New 
York  State  Highway  Department  adopted  January  15,  1914,  and 
our  report  on  specifications  under  date  of  December  4,  1913.  The 
divisions  mentioned  are  the  old  group  of  six  divisions  into  which 
the  State  was  divided  in  1912. 


Number  of 
division 

Number  of                    Resistance  to  wear 
tests                         French  coeflficicnt 

Calcareous  Sandstone 

Toughness 

2 

12                                 12.fi 

13.5 

.1 

4                                    0.4 

13.5 

0 

0                                    8.0 
Dolomite 

12.9 

2 

15                                  11.2 

12.4 

3 

17                                    O.fi 

7.7 

5 

17                                    0.1 
Dolomitic  Limestone 

6.0 

1 

3                                  10.8 

14.5 

2 

12                                  15.2 

16.0 

3 

3                                    0.2 

8.5 

4 

6                                  11.6 

9.8 

0 

10                                    0.2 

7.6 
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Number  of 

Number  of 

Resistance  to  wear 

division 

tests 

French  coefficient 

Toughness 

(iahhro  and  Anorthoaito 

2     • 

32 

Oneiaa 

8.3 

7.2 

1 

23 

8.4 

7.8 

2 

o4 

8.0 

8.3 

3 

35 

Granite 

10.0 

9.3 

1 

3 

11.1 

6.8 

2 

3 

10.5 

6.0 

3 

25 

Limeatone 

11.9 

8.7 

1 

7 

7.7 

5.9 

2 

69 

8.9 

7.2 

3 

48 

8.4 

6.9 

4 

44 

9.5 

7.5 

5 

14 

8.4 

7.5 

6 

6 

Qxtartzite 

8.3 

6.7 

1 

5 

16.6 

16.0 

2 

23 

Sandatone 

16.4 

17.1 

1 

13 

7.0 

8.6 

2 

26 

11.0 

9.8 

3 

8 

10.1 

10.0 

4 

7 

8.4 

9.3 

5 

20 

9.1 

8.3 

6 

22 

Sandy  Orit 

9.1 

9.5 

1 

11 

8.5 

11.5 

2 

34 

■ 

Syenite 

9.7 

10.5 

2 

6 

8.3 

7.2 

3 

7 

12.0 

10.5 

Trap 


14.0  17.1 


Comparison  of  Bock 

Tests  made  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Public  Roads  to 
determine  the  physical  properties  of  samples  of  trap,  rock  taken 
from  the  quarries  of  the  Rockland  Lake  Trap  Rock  Company, 
the  Clinton  Point  Stone  Company,  and  the  Manhattan  Trap  Rock 
Company  gave  the  following  average  results:  French  coefficient 
of  wear,  16.0,  and  toughness,  26.3.  All  of  the  above  quarries  are 
located  on  properties  which  have  been  condemned  or  are  being 
considered  for  condemnation  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Pali- 
sades Interstate  Park. 

By  an  examination  of  the  above  data  it  is  noted  that  average 
values  of  the  French  coefficient  of  wear  and  toughness  of  the  trap 
rock  samples  from  the  quarries  on  the  Hudson  river  are  higher 
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than  any  values  of  the  other  rocks  listed  except  in  the  case  of 
Quartzite,  which  has  about  the  same  French  coeflScient  of  wear 
but  a  lower  toughness. 

The  following  standards  have  been  established  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Public  Roads:  A  French  coefficient  of  wear 
below  8  is  called  low;  from  8  to  13,  medium;  and  from  14  to  20, 
high;  while  a  toughness  of  rock  below  13  is  called  low;  from  13 
to  19,  medium;  and  above  19,  high.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  trap 
rock  from  the  Hudson  river  quarries  possesses  a  high  resistance  to 
wear  as  measured  by  its  French  coefficient  of  16.0  and  a  high 
resistance  to  fracture  under  impact  as  measured  by  its  toughness 
of  26.3.  It  is  likewise  evident  that,  in  accordance  with  the  above 
standards,  most  of  the  rock  available  from  quarries  throughout 
the  State  can  only  be  classed  as  of  medium  quality  and  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  it  is  low  in  either  resistance  to  wear  or 
toughness. 

Value  of  Trap  Bock 

Authorities  and  specifications  might  be  cited  en  masse  to  show 
that  for  medium  and  heavy  traffic  trap  rock  is  considered  the 
best  rock  to  use  in  the  construction  of  highways.  The  extensive 
use  of  trap  rock  throughout  the  State  of  New  York  by  munic- 
ipalities, counties  and  the  State  is  shown  by  the  following  table 
furnished  by  the  Xew  York  Trap  Rock  Company,  which  gives 
the  amount  in  cubic  yards  of  trap  rock  in  the  form  of  broken 
stone  which  has  been  supplied  to  various  customers  by  the  above 
company.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  yearly 
output  of  broken  stone  from  the  Hudson  River  Trap  Rock  de- 
posits, it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  according  to  Wilson  P.  Foss, 
president  of  the  above  company,  there  was  produced  in  1913  over 
one  million  cubic  yards  of  crushed  trap  rock,  by  the  plants  which 
are  now  in  operation. 

Cubic  yards 

Rapid  Transit  Subway  Construction  Company.  30,000 

K  Y.  City  Aqueduct  Work '. .  20,000 

A.  McMuUen,  Snare  &  Triest  Company 50,000 

Carpenter,  Boxley  &  Herrick  (Subway) 50,000 

Richard  Carvel  Company   (Subway)    25,000 

A.  P.  Roth  (Subway) . /, ^ 10,000 

TJ.  S.  Government,  Const.  Work,  Forts 10,000 

City  of  Mt.  Vernon 10,000 

City  of  New  Rochelle 20,000 
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Cubic  yardfl 

City  of  Yonkers 15,000 

Towns  of  Mamaroneck  and  Rye 10,000 

City  of  Poughkeepsie 5,000 

City  of  Hudson 5,000 

City  of  New  York: 

Boro.  of  Queens,   Highways    25,000 

Boro.  of  Brooklyn,  Highways 15,000 

Boro.  of  Bronx,  Highways    25,000 

Boro.  of  Richmond,  Highways   20,000 

Boro.  of  Brooklyn,  Parks    5,000 

Boro.  of  Bronx,  Parks 5,000 

Boro.  of  Richmond,  Street  Dept 5,000 

Nassau  Coimty,  L.  I *. . . .  50,000 

Suffolk  County,  L.  1 10,000 

Public  Roads,  Westchester  Co 15,000 

N.  Y.  State  Highway  Dept 5,000 

N.  Y.  State  Roads : . . .  100,000 


Total 540,000 


New  York  City  alone  uses  enormous  quantities  of  trap  rock 
from  the  Hudson  river  quarries.  For  instances,  in  the  borough 
of  Queens,  trap  rock  was  used  from  1909  to  1913  as  follows: 

1909,  18,000  cubic  yards;  1910,  8,500  cubic  yards;  1911,  25,000 
cubic  yards;  1912,  25,000  cubic  yards;  and  in  1913,  38,000  cubic 
yards;  while  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  the  following  amounts 
were  used:    1908,  14,705  cubic  yards;  1909,  24,975  cubic  yards; 

1910,  23,554  cubic  yards;  1911,  15,845  cubic  yards;  and  in  1912, 
21,350  cubic  yards;  giving  a  total  for  five  years  of  100,329  cubic 
yards  used  by  only  one  borough  of  the  city  of  Greater  New  York. 

Having  briefly  presented  the  status  of  the  trap  rock  of  the  Hud- 
son river  quarries  as  shown  by  a  comparison  of  its  important 
physical  properties  with  those  of  other  available  rocks  throughout 
the  State,  the  high  place  it  occupies  as  a  road  building  material 
and  the  widespread  demand  throughout  the  State  for  broken  stone 
manufactured  from  this  trap  rock,  some  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  condemnation  proceedings  which,  if  completed  on  the 
lines  at  present  laid  out  by  the  Commissioners,  will  deprive  the 
State  of  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  one  of  its  best  road 
materials. 
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ticable  minimum.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which 
we  understand  the  Department  was  created,  it  appears  to  us,  after 
careful  and  serious  consideration,  that  the  work  of  the  highway 
division  may  best  be  handled  by  an  organization  such  as  outlined 
below. 

(1)  Bureau  of  inspection. 

(2)  Bureau  of  record. 

(3)  Bureau  of  finance  and  audit. 

(4)  Advisory  board. 

Bnrean  of  Inspection 

The  personnel  of  this  bureau  at  its  inception  should  consist  of 
two  general  inspectors,  each  of  whom  should  have  a  stenographer ; 
and  nine  division  inspectors,  each  of  whom  should  have  at  least 
one  assistant  inspector  and  a  stenographer. 

One  of  the  general  inspectors  should  have  headquarters  at 
Albanv,  and  the  other  at  some  citv  in  the  western  half  of  the 
State.  The  general  inspectors  should  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  highway  engineering  and  a  total  experience  and  train- 
ing in  civil  engineering  equivalent  to  the  qualifications  for  full 
membership  in  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  that  is, 
ten  years'  experience,  five  of  which  should  have  been  in  responsible 
charge  of  work.  They  should  receive  a  yearly  salary  of  $5,000 
each.  The  work  of  the  general  inspectors  would  include  the  in- 
vestigation of  such  problems  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  division  in- 
spectors require  further  investigation  and  in  which  opinion  the 
commissioner  and  the  chief  clerk  of  the  bureau  of  records  concur. 
They  would  also  report  upon  tlie  relative  work  and  efficiency  of  the 
various  divisions  to  which  they  are  assigned  and  upon  special 
problems  and  investigations  which  are  referred  to  them  by  the 
Commissioner. 

Each  division  inspector  should  be  provided  with  headquarters  in 
some  city  in  the  division  for  which  he  is  responsible,  but  prefer- 
ably in  a  city  other  than  that  used  as  the  headquarters  of  Division 
engineers  of  tho  Department  of  Highways.  The  division  inspect- 
ors should  have  a  training  and  experience  as  outlined  above  and 
should  receive  a  yearly  salary  of  $4,000  each.  The  duties  of  each 
division  inspector  are  to  inspect  proposed  locations,  investigate  the 
economy  and  suitability  of  the  adoption  of  the  type  of  road  or  pave- 
ments covered  by  the  proposed  contracts  and  specifications  for  each 
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location,  investigate  methods  and  materials  employed  during  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  and  the  character  of  the  completed 
highway.  He  would  be  furnished  with  plans  and  specifications 
which  should  be  supplied  to  your  Department  by  the  Department 
of  Highways  and  would  render  reports  to  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
bureau  of  records.  Under  his  supervision  would  be  forwarded 
such  samples  of  materials  as  are  deemed  necessary. 

The  assistant  inspectors  should  either  hold  degrees  in  civil 
engineering  or  should  have  had  a  training  and  experience  in  high- 
way engineering  of  at  least  three  years,  be  not  less  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  and  should  receive  from  $1,200  to  $2,400  a  year. 

Bnrean  of  Becords 

At  its  inception  this  bureau  should  consist  of  a  chief  clerk, 
assistant  clerk  and  a  stenographer.  In  the  near  future  it  would, 
without  doubt,  be  necessarv  to  increase  the  staff.  The  chief  clerk 
of  the  bureau  of  records  should  be  a  broadminded,  thoroughly 
trained  administrator  and  should  receive  a  yearly  salary  of  $5,000. 
The  duties  of  the  chief  clerk  would  include  general  supervision 
of  the  work  of  his  bureau  and  the  transmission  of  such  reports 
from  division  inspectors  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  to  the  com- 
missioner or  the  general  inspectors  for  further  consideration. 

This  division  would  receive,  in  duplicate,  copies  of  all  plans, 
specifications  and  contracts  drawn  up  by  the  Department  of  High- 
ways. One  copy  would  be  filed  and  the  other  copy  sent  to  the 
division  inspector  in  charge  of  the  division  in  which  the  work 
referred  to  is  located.  The  bureau  would  also  receive  and  file  all 
correspondence  and  reports  relative  to  highways.  All  reports, 
plans,  contracts  and  specifications  and  other  literature  pertaining 
to  highway  work  outside  the  State  of  Xew  York  would  be  filed 
in  the  library  of  the  Department. 

Bnrean  of  Finance  and  Andit 

This  bureau  at  its  inception  should  consist  of  a  chief  clerk  and 
such  assistant  clerks  and  stenographers  as  the  present  magnitude 
of  the  work  of  accounting  and  auditing  demands.  The  bureau 
would  keep  a  complete  set  of  books  showing  the  status  of  all  con- 
tracts in  force  and  pending,  including  bids,  certified  checks,  con- 
tract prices,  bonds,  partial  payments,  supplemental  agreements, 
extras  and  final  payments. 
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Advisory  Board 

If  the  present  advisory  board  is  maintained,  its  duties  should  be : 

(1)  To  examine  all  contracts  and  specifications  issued  by  the 
Departments  of  Highways. 

(2)  To  investigate  and  report  on  locations  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Commissioner. 

(3)  To  advise  him  regarding  suitable  types  of  construction  and 
materials  to  be  used  in  certain  locations. 

(4)  To  examine  all  materials  of  construction  and  report  upon 
same. 

(5)  To  report  upon  the  final  acceptance  of  work,  at  request  of 
the  Commissioner. 

(6)  To  conduct  such  investigations  relative  to  materials,  serv- 
ice tests,  etc.,  as  are  deemed  advisable  by  the  Commissioner. 
Tests  of  materials  and  laboratory  research  work  should  be  con- 
ducted in  a  laboratory  under  the  control  of  the  advisory  board. 

To  illustrate  the  interrelationship  of  the  various  bureaus,  a 
single  concrete  example  of  the  operation  of  the  division  may  be 
given.  After  the  award  of  a  given  contract,  two  copies  of  the 
contract  and  specifications  are  forwarded  from  the  Department  of 
Highways  and  received  by  the  bureau  of  records.  One  copy  is 
forwarded  by  this  bureau  to  the  division  inspector  in  whose 
division  the  particular  work  is  located,  and  the  other  copy  is  filed 
in  the  bureau.  At  this  time  the  bureau  of  finance  and  audit 
records  all  financial  data  contained  in  the  contracts.  The  division 
inspector,  during  the  investigation  of  the  highway  under  con- 
struction, finds  that  the  methods  employed  are  not  in  accordance 
with  the  specifications.  He  then  forwards  a  report  to  this  effect 
to  the  chief  clerk  of  the  bureau  of  records.  The  chief  clerk  deter- 
mines if  the  gravity  of  the  situation  demands  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioner  or  if  he  should  forward  the  report  at  once  to  a  gen- 
eral inspector  for  further  investigation.  If  the  latter  procedure 
is  followed,  the  general  inspector  at  once  makes  his  investigation. 
Upon  receipt  of  his  report,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  bureau  of  records 
refers  it  to  the  Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  would  in  such 
cases  usually  consult  with  his  advisory  board,  and  would  then 
determine  upon  the  line  of  action  to  be  followed  with  reference  to 
the  Department  of  Highways. 
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ALTEBNATIVE  OBOANIZATION 

If  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy  relative  to  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Highways 
consist  primarily  of  the  thorough  investigation  of  all  general 
phases  of  the  subdivision  of  work  outlined  imder  the  first  set  of 
numbered  paragraphs  (1)  to  (6)  of  this  report,  rather  than  of 
serving  as  a  checking  department  upon  every  transaction  of  the 
Highway  Department,  the  organization  of  your  highway  division 
would  comprise  at  its  inception: 

(1)  Two  general  inspectors,  each  having  a  stenographer. 

(2)  Advisory  board. 

The  duties  of  the  inspectors  and  the  board  would  be  essentially 
as  described  in  this  report.  Such  an  organization  could,  if  neces- 
sary, be  consistently  expanded  to  the  more  complete  organization 
above  described,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  latter  course  may 
be  immediately  advisable  with  Tespect  to  the  establishment  of  a 
bureau  of  records  and  a  bureau  of  finance  and  audit. 
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APPENDIX  II 

Acting  and  Provisional  Appointments  in  the  New  York  State 

Highway  Department  During  1913 

If  vacancies  occur  in  any  positions  in  a  division,  they  may  be 
filled  by  new  appointments  from  the  civil  service  list  for  that 
position,  by  transfer  from  another  division  of  a  man  of  the  same 
grade,  by  appointment  of  persons  in  lower  grades  or  from  a  civil 
service  list  of  lower  grade  but  at  the  civil  service  grade  salary, 
by  a  "  provisional "  appointment  to  a  civil  service  grade  for 
which  no  list  exists,  and  in  the  case  of  the  higher  positions  by 
temporary  appointment  from  a  lower  grade  to  the  given  position. 
In  the  last  instance  the  word  "Acting  "  is  prefixed  to  the  title 
of  the  appointee. 

Acting  Appointments 

As  an  example  of  the  improper  use  of  the  method  of  making 
acting  apointments  as  mentioned  above,  we  call  attention  to  the 
appointment  to  the  position  of  acting  division  engineer  of  division 
6  of  a  man  who  was  formerly  estimate  clerk  in  that  division. 
This  employee  stated  that  he  is  not  an  engineer  and  has  never 
taken  an  engineering  examination.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
position  of  acting  division  engineer  on  June  11,  1913,  and  was  in 
office  while  we  were  at  the  division  headquarters  in  Binghamton 
on  October  29,  1913.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  division  engi- 
neer is  responsible  for  all  construction  and  maintenance  work 
including  recommendation  for  final  acceptance  of  all  contract 
work,  it  appears  unjustifiable  to  us  that  a  layman  should  have 
direct  responsibility  of  the  expenditure  of  such  large  sums  of 
money  as  are  represented  thereby.  The  duties  of  the  division 
engineer  are  described  in  detail  in  section  17  of  the  Highway 
Law. 

The  appointment  of  the  former  estimate  clerk  left  division  6 
without  a  man  in  charge  who,  because  of  his  experience  in  con- 
struction work,  was  competent  to  pass  on  the  constantly  occurring 
construction  problems.  It  is  evident  that  this  man  had  to 
serve  as  a  figurehead  in  these  matters  and  accept  the  opinions 
and  advice  of  his  acting  resident  engineers.  According  to  his 
statement,  there  were  eight  men  who  reported  to  him  on  construe- 
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tion  contracts,  eadi  having  diarge  of  a  section  of  division  6.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  none  of  these  men  were  on  tfie  civil  ^ervioe 
list  of  ^'  resident  engineer,"  which  is  the  nest  grade  lower  than 
division  engineer,  bat  that  six  were  first  assistant  engineers  and 
two  were  assistant  engineers. 

Provisional  AppoiatBenis 

As  previously  stated,  if  a  list  has  not  been  establi^ed  for  any 
particular  civil  service  grade,  provisional  appointments  may  be 
made  to  this  grade  at  the  salary  designated  by  civil  service  regu- 
lations. We  believe  that  the  practice  of  making  piDvisional  ap- 
pointments to  the  civil  service  grade  of  "  inspector  of  construc- 
tion "  at  a  salary  of  $4.50  per  day  as  practiced  by  those  in  control 
at  Albany  is  reprehensible;  that  it  has  resulted  in  unqualified 
men  being  given  €alaTi€s'$2.50  per  day  in  esroess  of  their  value; 
has  caused  dissatisfaction  among  civil  service  appointees,  espe- 
cially those  at  lower  salaries;  has  mateTially  tended  in  the  divi- 
sion headquarteifi  towards  laitk  of  respect,  and  a  :feeling  that  the 
^'square  deal''  was  not  a  controlling  infiiienee  at  Albany;  and, 
finally,  has  resulted  in  an  unjustifiable  exp^oidituFe  of  public 
monevs. 

According  to  statements  made  to  us  by  several  men  holding  im- 
portant positions  in  the  Highway  Department,  appointments  of 
^'  Provisional  Inspectors  of  Construction  "  have  been  made  and 
the  appointees  aasigned  to  various  divisions  although  no  requests 
for  more  men  of  this  grade  had  been  made  to  the  Albany  office  by 
the  division  engineers.  In  some  eaa&  requests  have  been  received 
by  a  division  engineer  from  tiie  Albany  headquartexs  a^ing  if 
certain  men  could  be  used  as  "  Provisional  Inspeotors  of  Construc- 
tion "  in  a  given  location.  In  other  oaaes  "  Provisional  In- 
spectors of  Construction  "  have  been  tfarost  upon  division  engi- 
neers without  inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of  using  such  men.  It 
is  of  interest  to  noie  that  in  one  division  alone  thirtv-two  such 
provisional  appointments  were  in  force,  ascording  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  an  acting  division  engineer. 

As  to  the  quality  of  men  appointed  as  "  Provisional  Inspec- 
tors of  Construction,"  it  has  been  stated  that  these  men  have 
had  little  or  no  experience  and  are  no  more  efficient  than  young 
boys.  Hence  in  many  eases  they  cannot  be  assigned  to  inspection 
work,  althoiip:h  as  a  rule  they  are  between  35  and  40  years  of 
age.     The  classes  of  work  to  which  "  Provisional  Inspectors  of 
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Construction "  have  been  assigned  in  Division  2,  according  to 
one  engineer,  are:  (1)  assistant  to  State  road  engineers;  (2) 
assisting  in  survey  parties,  doing  anything  for  which  they  are 
fitted,  and  (3)  serving  as  laborers,  although  laborers  are  not 
difficult  to  obtain  at  $2  per  day. 

In  connection  with  the  above  it  should  be  noted  that  men  in 
one  division,  who  have  served  as  inspectors  or  construction  work 
during  the  past  season,  are  classified  under  the  civil  service  as 
follows:  Highway  inspectors  at  $3.50  to  $4  per  day,  rodmen  at 
$3.50  to  $4,  chainmen  at  $2.50  to  $3,  axemen  at  $2.25  to  $2.50, 
foremen  of  laborers  at  $3,50  to  $4.50,  and  laborers  at  $2.  If 
increase  in  salary  based  upon  merit  and  experience  had  been  a 
desideratum,  it  is  evident  that  many  appointments  of  the  above 
men  to  the  position  of  "  Provisional  Inspector  of  Construction  " 
would  have  been  made  rather  than  arbitrarily  appointing  green 
men  to  this  position  at  a  salary  of  $4.50  per  day. 

We  suggest  that  a  thorough  investigation  be  instituted  to  de- 
termine the  personnel  of  the  "  Provisional  Inspectors  of  Construc- 
tion "  who  have  been  appointed  in  the  various  divisions  since  May, 
1913,  the  character  of  work  which  they  were  qualified  to  do,  the 
assignment  of  these  men  direct  from  Albany  without  request,  and 
finally  the  possibility  of  securing  men  from  civil  service  lists  at 
the  same  or  less  remuneration,  and  the  possibility  of  securing 
laborers  at  $2  per  day  in  cases  where  "  Provisional  Inspectors 
of  Construction  "  performed  the  class  of  work  usually  assigned 
to  laborers. 

Incidental  to  the  above  investigation,  it  is  suggested  that  a 
ruling  be  obtained  from  the  Attorney-General  as  to  the  scope  of 
that  portion  of  the  Highway  Law  of  section  19  which  reads  "  In- 
spectors of  Construction,  other  than  engineers  and  levelers,  shall 
be  selected  from  lists  similarly  prepared,  except  that  they  shall 
be  residents  of  the  county  within  which  the  highway  constructed 
or  improved  is  located."  We  are  advised  that  no  objection  has 
been  raised  by  the  Albany  office  to  placing  "  Highway  Inspectors  " 
in  any  part  of  the  State,  but  that  *^  Inspectors  of  Construction  " 
must  work  in  the  county  in  which  they  reside.  Another  query 
incident  to  the  above  which  naturally  suggests  itself  is,  why  was 
the  grade  of  "  Inspector  of  Construction  "  at  $4.50  per  day  estab- 
lished when  the  grade  of  "Highway  Inspector"  at  $3.50  to 
$4.50  existed? 
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History  Card  Forms  Accompanying  Eeport  of  September  5,  1914 

TRAFFIC  CENSUS  FORM  USED  IN  1914 

Name  of  Road _ 

Station. Highway  No „ 

County.-- _ 

Date _ Time J^.  M.  to._ P.  M... 

Condition  of  weather 


\TEHICLE 


Motorcycles 

Motor  runabouts . . 
Motor  touring  cars. 
Motor  trucks 


Total  motors. 

One  horse,  light . . 
One  horse,  heavy . 
Two  horse,  light. . 
Two  horse,  heavy. 


Total  horse  drawn 
Total  both  classes. 


TALLY 


Total 


Remarks: 


HISTORY  CARD  FORM  USED  BY   NEW  YORK   STATE   HIGHWAY 

DEPARTMENT  IN  1914 

Highway  No Name. County._- 

Length...  ^ milea feet;  width feet; square  yarda.. 

Contract  awarded Work  started « 

Contract  date  of  completion Contract  completed. 

Contractor '. A.ddresa - 

Sub-soil Traffic Type-pavement 

Sub-base  course Depth. inches.    Cost per  sq.  yd. 


Base  course. 

Surface  course. 

Surface  wearing. 

Other  contract  itemsL.. 
Total  pavement,  cost^. 


Depth inches.    Cost ^ per  sq.  yd. 

Depth inches.    Cost per  sq.  yd. 

Depth-.-- inches.    Cost -.per  sq.  yd. 

Cost 

persq.  yd. 


Original  contract  cost JBngineer's  estimate State  share.- 

SupUemental  contract  cost Engineer's  estimate County  share 

Engineering  and  advertising  charges Engineer's  estimate - 

Town  share Village  share.- 

Total  highway  cost Engineer's  estimate Total  cost — 


(T.)  Trap;  (G.)  Granite;  (D.)  Dolomite;  (L.)  Limestone;  (S'nd)  Sandstone;  (Scr.) 
Screening;  fS.)  Sand;  (Gr.)  Gravel. 
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PROPOSED  FORM  NO.  z 

General  D&U  aiiA  Mginil  CooBtruction 
Highway  No Type.. 


Sp«iio»tians,  ywt Title,  Type  No.  •r  Itun  No. 

Name .County 

Length. - raileB feet .feet   width jsq.    yds. 

Crown Max.  grade Traffic— 

Population.-.. .Total 

Contract  awarded. .Work  started. 

ContEaat  date  conq)letion. Contract  completed...- 

Contractor Address 


Nature  sub-grade 

Natural  drainage- 

- — — 

Depth, 
inches 

Total 
cost 

Cost,  square  yard 

Concrete  fioundation  course 

- 

Sub.  bottom  course 

Bottom  course 

Top  or  wearing  course 

CHhfT  itfiOM 

— 





Grading  cost 

Drainage  eost 

Total  pavement 



—  ■- — — • 

Otig.  ooai.  cost. 


.  JEag'rs  est. 


State  share 

Supple'l  cant.  cost. JEng'rs  est .County  shaie. 

Eng.  &  adv.  chrgs. Jlng'rs  est Town   \  „u^^ 

ViUage/  **»*'^- 
Total  highway  cost. Jlng'rs  est Total  cost 


Note. —  This  form  should  be  printed  on  white  cardboard.    For  reconstruc- 
tion this  iana  shall  he  printed  on  yellow  cardbocurd  and  the  heading  changed 

to  read  "  GENERAL  DATA  AND   RECONSTRUCTION." 

Blank  space  should  be  filled  in  with  *^  First,"  "  Second,"  "  Third,"  etc.,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

TSOPOSED  FORM  NO.  2 


Saistamme  and  RepairB 

Date 

Age 

highway 

Character  of  work  wid  remarlu 

Total 
cost 

CoBt 

equave 

3F«rd 

«.«_- 

— 

— 

...• 

■ 

— ~ 

— 



NoTB.*-Thia  form  should  be  printed  on  the  back  of  Form  No.  1,  both 
white  aad  y^low  cardboard. 
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Materials:    Ozigiaal 

Hil^way  No... 


3 

Hbw 


Maintenance 


•year 

Material 

Geoloipcal 

or  tziide 

name 

Specifi' 

cation 

number 

Name  or 
number 
of  item 

Sample 
number 

Date 

Cost 

Results 

Physical 

chira  ter- 

istics 

1     "" "'" 

• 

— — - 



— ~- 

- 

— 

— 





—— 

Note. —  Thia  form  should  be  printed  on  front  and  back  of  light  gfreen 
cardboard. 


PROPOSED  FORM  NO.  4 
Traffic  Record 


Highway  No 

Date 

Station 

Weather 

Motorcycles 

Motor  runabouts 

Tourins  cars,  onen  or  closed 

••.•.•«.•• 

.......... 

1 
t 

1    i    1    i    1 

Motor  busses 

Motor  trucks,  empty 

Motor  trucks,  loaded 

Miscellaneous 





Total  motors 

One  horse  vehicles 

Two  or  three  horse  vehicles,  empty. 

••••r-*--- 

1 

1 

1 

Two  or  three  horse  vehicles,  loaded . 

1 

Four  or  more  horse  vehicles,  emntv . 

1 

1 

t 

Four  or  more  horae  vehicles,  loaded . 

1 

Miscellaneous 





Total  horse  drawn 

1 

I 

1 

1 

>• ..«>>••« 

Grand  total 

i 

Class 

1 

F 

Note. —  This   form   should  be   printed   on   front   and   back   of   light   pink 
cardboard. 
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PROPOSED  FORM  NO.  5 
History  of  Physical  Condition  of  Highway 


Highway  No. 


DATE 

General  description 

• 

Note. —  This   form   should  be   printed   on   front   and  back   of   light  buff 
cardboard. 
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APPENDIX  IV 

Beport  Pertaining  to  Warner-Quinlan  Asphalt  Company  Hearing  on 

July  23,  1913 

Acting  as  an  advisory  board  to  the  Department  of  EflScieney 
and  Economy,  we  submit  herewith  our  opinion  upon  the  claim 
advanced  by  the  Wamer-Quinlan  Asphalt  Company  to  the  effect 
that  certain  of  their  bituminous  road  material,  refined  from  crude 
Mexican  petroleum  (conforms  in  all  respects  to  that  portion  of 
specification  4A  of  the  Department  of  Highways  for  1912,  enti- 
tled "  Specification  for  Bituminous  Material  A.  Fluxed  Natural 
Asphalt  '^  as  printed  on  pages  8  and  9. 

We  were  present  at  the  hearing  granted  the  Warner-Quinlan 
Asphalt  Company  by  the  Honorable  State  Commissioner  of  High- 
ways on  the  23d  day  of  July,  1913,  and  heard  the  testimony  of 
all  witnesses  for  said  company  as  well  as  witnesses  called  by  the 
Barber  Asphalt  Company,  opposing.  We  also  heard  and  are 
familiar  with  the  argument  of  counsels  for  both  companies. 

Without  discussing  this  hearing  in  detail  we  would  state  that 
no  claim  was  advanced  by  the  opposing  company,  that  products 
produced  by  the  Wamer-Quinlan  Asphalt  Company  from  crude 
Mexican  petroleum  would  not  or  could  not  meet  the  numbered 
clauses  of  said  specification,  relating  to  certain  chemical  and  phy- 
sical qualities,  nor  do  we  believe  such  to  be  the  case. 

The  matter  therefore  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  any  product  produced  by  refining  crude  Mexican  petroleum 
is  covered  or  included  under  the  title  or  introductory  paragraph  of 
said  specification,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  fluxed  natural  asphalt  shall  be  composed  of  at  least 
65  per  cent,  of  a  refined,  natural,  solid  asphalt  which,  when 
fluxed  with  a  suitable  flux,  shall  meet  the  following  require- 
ments :" 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned  that  no  product  refined 
from  crude  Mexican  petroleum,  or  in  fact  any  crude  petroleum, 
is  covered  by  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  this  title  and  intro- 
ductory paragraph,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  That  we  are  in  agreement  with  the  definition  for  asphalts 
recently  proposed  by  the  committee  on  standard  tests  for  road 
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materials  of  The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  which 
is  as  follows: 

"Asphalts. —  Solid  or  semi-Bolid  native  bitumens,  solid  or 
aemi-flolid  bitumens  obtained  by  refining  petroleum,  or  soUd 
or  semi-solid  bitumens  which  are  combmations  of  the  bitu- 
mens mentioned  with  petroleums  or  derivatives  thereof,  which 
melt  np<m  the  application  of  heat  and  which  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  hydracarbons  and  their  derivatives  of  complex 
stmcture  lazgoly  cyclic  and  bridge  compounds." 

2.  According  to  this  definition,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  an 
asphalt  is  a  solid  or  semi*solid  bitumen. 

3.  It  is  specifically  stated,  in  the  introductory  paragraph  of 
said  specification  that  ^'the  fluxed  natural  as^alt,"  meaning 
thereby  the  finished  product,  "  shall  be  composed  of  at  least  65 
per  cent,  of  a  refined,  natural,  solid  asphalt/' 

4.  In  customary  usage  the  word  refined  is  prefixed  to  the  orig- 
inal or  crude  material  which  is  thus  designated  as  having  been 
subjected  to  a  refining  process.  In  this  case  the  crude  material 
designated  is  therefore  first  a  solid  asphalt  and  secondly  a  natural, 
solid  asphalt. 

5.  As  crude  Mexican  petroleum  is  a  natural  fluid  bitumen  it 
is  not  a  solid  asphalt,  and  hence  cannot  be  a  natural,  solid  asphalt. 
It  therefore  foUows  that  no  product  refijied  from  crude  Mexican 
petroleum  can  be  a  "  refined,  natural,  solid  asphalt." 

In  this  report  the  undersigned  have  used  the  terms  solid  and 
fluid  according  to  the  common  interpretation  of  these  terms  by 
highway  engineers  and  contractors. 
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APPENDIX  V 

Specifications  Recommended  by  Advisory  Board  of  Department  of 
Efficiency  and  Economy  to  tite  Higliway  Department 

on  December  4,  1913 

Item  1,  Broken  Stone  Road  (Waterbound  Macadam) 

Item  2,  Broken  Stone 

Item  3,  Wearing  Course, —  Bituminous  Concrete  Pavement  — 

Type  A 

Item  4,  Asphalt  Cements  and  Refined  Tars 

Item  5,  Wearing  Course, —  Bituminous  Concrete  Pavement  — 

Type  B 

Item  6,  Asphalt  Cements 

Item  7,  Sand  Cushion  and  Wearing  Course  —  Brick  Pave- 
ment 

Item  8,  Asphalt  Fillers 

Item   9,   Sand  Cushion  and  Wearing  Course  —  Stone   Block 

Pavement 

XTBH 1,  vasnasK  szqke  baad 

General  description 

•Sec.  1.1.  The  broken  stojie  road  shall  consist  of  three  courses 
of  broken  stone,  separately  constructed,  laid  to  conform  to  the 
required  grades  and  cross-sections  and  constructed  as  hereinafter 
specified. 

First  course 

Sec.  1J2.  After  the  subgrade  or  subbas6  course  shall  have  been 
prepared  as  specified,  a  course  of  No.  4  broken  stone,  as  specified 
in  Item  2,  shall  be  evenly  spread  so  that  it  shall  have  after  rolling 
the  required  thickness  of  three  and  one-half  (SVo)  incbes.  The 
depth  of  loose  broken  stone  shall  be  gauged  by  the  use  of  strings 
between  iron  stakes,  as  directed.  The  spreading  of  the  broken 
stone  must  be  from  piles  dumped  on  boards  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose or  from  piles  dumped  alongside  the  road,  or  as  directed  by 
the  Engineer.  This  course  shall  be  thoroughly  rolled  with  a  ten 
(10)  to  fifteen  (15)  ton  road  roller.  The  rolling  shall  begin  at 
the  sides  of  the  road  and  continue  towards  the  center  and  shall 
be  kept  up  until  there  is  no  disturbance  of  the  stone  ahead  of  the 
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roller.  After  the  completion  of  the  rolling,  no  teaming  other  than 
that  necessary  for  bringing  on  the  broken  stone  for  the- next  course 
shall  be  allowed  over  the  rolled  broken  stone.  Should  it  be  ap- 
parent after  the  rolling  of  the  first  course  that  the  subgrade 
material  shall  have  become  churned  up  into  or  mixed  with  the 
broken  stone  of  this  course,  whether  b}^  reason  of  the  rolling,  or  by 
hauling  over  the  broken  stone  or  otherwise,  the  contractor  shall  at 
his  own  expense  remove  and  replace  suc^h  mixture  of  subgrade 
material  and  broken  stone  with  clean  broken  stone  of  the  proper 
size  and  shall  roll  the  material  to  produce  a  uniform,  firm  and 
even  first  course  as  required. 

Second  course. 

Sec.  1.3.  On  the  completed  first  course  shall  bo  spread,  in  the 
manner  specified  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  Xo.  3  broken  stone, 
as  specified  in  Item  2  to  form  the  second  course.  This  broken 
stone  shall  be  evenly  spread  to  such  a  depth  that  it  shall  have 
after  rolling  the  required  thickness  of  two  and  one-half  (21/0) 
inches.  The  second  course  shall  be  compacted  under  the  same 
provisions  as  prescribed  for  the  first  course.  When  the  rolling 
shall  have  been  completed  the  surface  of  the  second  course  shall 
be  firm,  even  and  true  to  the  lines,  grades  and  cross-sections. 

Third  course. 

Sec.  1.4.  On  the  completed  second  course  shall  be  spread  in  the 
manner  above  specified  for  the  first  course  Xo.  2  broken  stone, 
as  specified  in  Item  2  to  form  the  third  course.  This  broken 
stone  shall  be  evenly  spread  to  such  a  depth  that  it  will  have  after 
rolling  the  required  thickness  of  two  (2)  inches.  The  third 
course  shall  be  compacted  under  the  same  provisions  as  prescribed 
for  the  second  course  and  when  the  rolling  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted the  surface  of  the  third  course  shall  be  firm,  even  and  true 
to  the  lines,  grades  and  cross-sections. 

Covering  of  l^o.  1  hroJcen  sione 

Sec.  1.5.  After  the  third  course  shall  have  been  compacted  it 
shall  be  evenly  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  screenings,  as  speci- 
fied in  Item  2.  The  quantity  of  screenings  to  be  used  shall  be 
just  sufficient  to  cover  the  larger  stones  and  care  shall  be  exercis?d 
to  avoid  the  use  of  an  excess  of  the  screenings.  This  covering 
shall  then  bo  rolled  as  herebefore  provided  except  that  water  shall 
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be  used  in  connection  with  the  rolling  as  follows :  after  the  screen- 
ings shall  have  been  lightly  rolled,-  water  shall  be  sprinkled  on  the 
road  surface  just  ahead  of  the  roller  in  such  quantity  as  will  pre- 
vent the  sticking  to  the  wheels  of  the  roller  of  the  fine  material 
on  the  surface,  and  the  combined  spreading  of  screenings,  watering 
and  rolling  shall  be  continued  until  the  voids  of  the  broken  stone 
become  so  filled  with  the  finer  particles  as  to  result  in  a  wave  of 
grout  being  pushed  along  the  road  surface  by  the  front  wheel  of  the 
roller.  Should  at  any  time,  after  its  construction  and  prior  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  road,  the  larger  stone  be  visible  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  road,  the  contractor  shall,  without  extra  allowance, 
spread,  sprinkle  and  roll  sufiicient  screenings  to  completely  cover 
the  same. 

Measurement  and  payment 

Sec.  1.6.  The  quantity  of  broken  stone  road  to  be  paid  for 
under  Item  1  shall  be  the  number  of  square  yards,  measured  hori- 
zontally, satisfactorily  completed  in  accordance  with  the  specifica- 
tions. The  price  stipulated  in  Item  1  shall  include  the  furnish- 
ing, crushing  and  screening  of  the  different  sizes  of  broken  stone, 
the  placing,  rolling  and  watering  of  the  broken  stone,  and  all 
work  and  expenses  incidental  to  the  completion  of  the  broken 

stone  road. 

ITEM  2,  BROKEN  STONE 

Quality  of  broken  stone 

Sec.  2.1.  All  broken  stone  shall  be  clean,  hard,  rough  surfaced 
and  sharp  angled,  of  compact  texture  and  uniform  grain. 

Tests  for  broken  stone 

Sec.  2.2.  The  broken  stone  shall  be  subjected  to  abrasion  tests 
and  toughness  tests  conducted  by  the  Commission  in  accordance 
with  methods  adopted  by  The  American  Society  for  Testing  Ma- 
terials, August  15,  1908,  as  described  in  Appendix  I.  It  shall 
show  a  "  French  coefficient  of  wear  "  of  not  less  than  7.0  and  its 
toughness  shall  be  not  less  than  6.0. 

Sizes 

Sec.  2.3.  The  product  of  the  crusher  shall  be  passed  over  a 
rotary  screen  with  sections  having  respectively  circular  openings 
of  the  following  dimensions:  First  section,  five-eighths  (%) 
inch  holes;  second  section,  one  and  one-quarters  ("1%)  inch  holes; 
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third  aection,  two  and  one-quarter  (2^)  inch  holes;  fourth  sec- 
tion, three  and  one-half  (3^4)  iiich  holes.  If  so  directed  the  first 
section  of  the  screeoi  shall  be  fitted  with  a  dust  jacket  having  ono- 
quarter  (^)  inch  openings  so  placed  as  to  separate  the  dust  from 
the  product  posBiDg  through  the  first  section.  The  screening  plant 
shall  also  be  fitted  with  a  tailing  chute  so  that  no  stone  failing  to 
pass  the  largest  openings  will  fall  into  the  bin  for  No.  4  size 
broken  stona  The  various  sizes  of  broken  stone  shall  be  caught  in 
separate  bdns,  and  shall  be  designated  as  follows : 

Dust,  all  passing  through  one-quarter  (^4)  uach  screen. 

Screenings,  all  passing  through  five-eighths  (%)  inch  screen. 

No.  1  size,  passing  through  five-eighths  (%)  inch  screen  and 
over  one-quarter  (^4)  iiich  screen. 

No.  2  size,  passing  over  five-eighths  (%)  inch  screen  and 
through  one  and  one-quarter  (1^)  inch  screen. 

No.  3  size,  passing  over  one  and  one-quarter  (1"^)  inch 
screen  and  throu^  two  and  one-quarter  (21/4)  inch  screen. 

No.  4  size,  passing  over  two  and  one^juarter  (2^4)  iiich  screen 
and  through  three  and  one-half  (3^)  inch  screen. 

Tailings,  passing  over  three  and  one-half  (3^^)  inch  screen. 

Portable  flanks 

Sec.  2.4.  Portable  crushing  and  screening  plants  shall  be  opej^ 
atted  as  directed. 

Stationery  plants 

Sec.  2.5.  If  broken  stone  is  to  be  supplied  from  stationary 
cr:ushing  and  screening  plants,  the  several  sizes  of  broken  stone 
shall  not  be  used  unless  samples  have  been  previously  approved 
by  the  Commission.  The  various  sizes  of  broken  stone  furnished 
shall  be  substantially  the  same  as  the  samples  approved. 

Work  intlnded 

Sec.  2.6.  Under  Item  2  the  contractor  shall  furnish  and  deliver 
on  the  work,  at  such  points  as  directed,  broken  stone  conforming 
to  the  above  specifications  and  as  called  for  in  the  itemized  pro- 
posal. 

Measurement  and  payment 

Sec.  2.7.  The  quantity  of  broken  stone  to  be  paid  for  under 
Item  2  shall  be  the  number  of  tons  delivered  on  the  work  at  such 
points  as  directed. 
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IXEK  3,  WEABISG  COirBS&  —  BITinBINOiaS  OOlKUiBZK  B&VE- 

MBBT  — TYPJEL  A 

Qeneral  deacripiion. 

See.  3.1.  The  bitmninous  concrete  wearing  course  giall  con- 
sist of  a  eoinpaeted  mixture  of  broken  stone  and  aepLalt  cement 
or  refined  tar  laid  to  oonform  to  liie  required  grades  and  cross- 
seotions,  and  cover  of  a  seal  coat  of  asphalt  cement  and  No.  1 
brc^en  stiHie  constructed  as  hereinafter  speeified. 

Broken  done. 

Sec.  3.2.  The  broken  stone  from  the  bituminous  concrete 
wearing  course  and  the  seal  coat  shall  be  of  the  character  speci- 
fied in  Item  2,  dry  and  free  from  dust  and  dirt  when  used.  For 
the  bitnminons  concrete,  No.  2  broken  stone,  as  described  in  sec- 
tion 2«3  shall  be  used.  For  the  seal  coat  No.  1  broken  stone,  and 
described  in  section  2.3,  shall  be  used. 

Asphalt  cement  and  refined  tar 

See.  3.3.  If  asphalt  cement  is  used  in  both  the  bituminous 
concrete  and  the  seal  coat,  it  shall  conform  with  any  one  of  the 
sections  4-.  2  to  4.6,  inclusive,  under  Item  4.  If  refined  tar  is 
used  in  the  bituminous  concrete  it  shall  conform  with  either  one 
of  sections  4.7  or  4.8,  under  Item  4.  The  asphalt  cement  used 
in  the  seal  coat  shall  then  conform  with  any  one  of  sections  6.2^ 
6.4  or  6.5,  under  It^n  6. 

Reabing  broken  stone 

Sec.  3.4.  Broken  stone  for  the  bituminous  concrete  shall  be 
heated,  as  directed,  before  entering  the  mixer,  to  between  66®  C. 
(150®  F.)  and  149°  C.  (300®  F.)  in  revolving  dryers  in  which 
no  flame  shall  be  permitted  to  come  in  contract  witii  the  broken 
stone  and  in  which  the  broken  stone  shall  be  continuously  agi- 
tated during  the  heating. 

Seating  asphalt  cement  and  refined  tar 

Sec.  3.5.  The  asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar  Aall  be  heated  in 
kettles  so  designed  as  to  admit  of  even  heating  of  the  entire  mass, 
with  an  efficient  and  positive  control  of  the  heat  at  all  times. 
As{dialt  cement  shall  be  heated  as  directed  to  a  temperature 
between  135®  C.  (275®  F.)  and  177®  C.  (350®  F.).    All  asphalt 
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cement  heated  beyond  177°  C.  (350°  F.),  either  before  or  dur- 
ing mixing  with  the  broken  stone,  shall  be  rejected.  Refined  tar 
shall  be  heated  as  directed  to  a  temperature  between  93°  G. 
(200°  F.)  and  135°  C.  (275°  F.).  All  tar  heated  beyond 
135°  C.  (275°  F.),  either  before  or  during  mixing  with  the 
broken  stone,  shall  be  rejected.  No  tar  shall  be  heated  in  kettles 
containing  any  asphalt  cement  and  in  like  manner  no  asphalt 
cement  shall  be  heated  in  kettes  containing  any  tar.  Before 
changing  from  one  type  of  material  to  the  other  kettles  shall  be 
scrupulously  cleaned  in  order  to  avoid  mixtures  of  the  two.  Any 
such  mixtures  resuting  from  this  cause  shall  be  rejected. 

Therm  ameters  furnished  by  contractor 

Sec.  3.6.  The  contractor  shall  provide  a  sufficient  number  of 
accurate,  efficient,  stationary  thermometers  for  determining  the 
temperatures  of  the  asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar  in  kettles. 

Mixing 

Sec.  3.7.  When  thoroughly  heated  to  the  temperature  directed, 
the  asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar  and  the  broken  stone  for  the 
bituminous  concrete  shall  be  mixed  so  that  the  resulting  mixture 
flhall  contain  between  five  (5)  and  seven  and  one-half  (7%)  per 
cent,  by  weight  of  bitumen  as  directed.  A  mixer  shall  be  used, 
having  revolving  blades,  and  so  designed  and  operated  as  to  pro- 
duce and  discharge  a  thoroughly  coated  and  unifonn  mixture  of 
nonsegregated  broken  stone  and  asphalt  cement.  When  dis- 
charged, mixtures  of  asphalt  cement  and  broken  stone  shall  have  a 
temperature  not  more  than  149°  C.  '(300°  F.)  and  not  less 
than  93°  C.  (200°  F.)  as  directed.  When  discharged,  mixtures 
of  refined  tar  and  broken  stone  shall  have  a  temperature  not 
more  than  121°  C.  (250°  F.)  and  not  less  than  60°  C.  (150° 
F.),  as  directed. 

Surface  of  foundation 

Sec.  3.8.  All  defective  areas  in  the  cement  concrete  founda- 
tion shall  be  repaired  as  directed  at  least  ten  (10)  days  in  ad- 
vance of  laying  the  bituminous  concrete.  Before  laying  the 
bituminous  concrete  the  surface  of  the  foundation  shall  be  dry 
and  thoroughly  cleaned.  In  cases  where  cement  concrete  edging 
is  not  ^ii?e4,  compacted  shoulders,  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
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surface  of  tlie  foundation,  shall  be  constructed.  A  two  (2)  inch 
plank  shall  be  laid  on  each  shoulder  at  the  edge  of  the  foundation. 
These  planks  shall  remain  in  place  until  after  the  seal  coat  has 
been  finished. 

Prevention  of  dust 

Sec.  3.9.  The  shoulders  of  the  road  and  adjacent  grounds 
shall  be  sufficiently  sprinkled  during  the  placing  of  bituminous 
material  wherever  there  would  otherwise  be  danger  of  clouds  of 
dust  blowing  over  the  pavement. 

Laying  bituminous  concrete 

Sec.  3.10.  The  bituminous  concrete,  heated  and  prepared  as 
specified  in  Section  3.7,  shall  be  delivered  direct  from  the  mixer 
to  the  point  of  deposition  on  the  foundation  in  trucks  or  wagons, 
provided  with  canvas  covers  for  retaining  the  heat.  As  delivered 
the  bituminous  concrete  shall  have  a  temperature  of  at  least 
66"^  C.  (150°  F.).  Material  having  a  lower  temperature  than 
this. shall  not  be  laid  upon  the  foundation.  The  hot  bituminous 
concrete  shall  be  dumped  upon  platforms,  constructed  as  directed, 
and  shoveled  with  hot  shovels  into  position  on  the  foundation. 
The  bituminous  concrete  shall  be  immediately  spread  as  directed 
over  the  foundation  course  by  men  experienced  in  such  work,  so 
that  when  rolled  it  shall  have  a  thickness  at  no  place  of  less  than 
two  (2)  inches  and  shall  be  free  from  surface  deprcs.sions  and 
irregularities.  The  paving  shall  be  done  as  continuously  as 
practicable,  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  joints  between 
hot  and  cold  materials.  Such  joints  shall  be  constructed  as 
directed. 

Boiling 

Sec.  3.11.  Rollers  used  on  the  bituminous  concrete  and  the 
seal  coat  shall  be  well  balanced,  self-propelled,  tamden  rollers, 
weighing  between  ten  (10)  and  twelve  (12)  tons  each.  Each 
shall  have  a  compression  under  the  rear  loller  of  between  two 
hundred  (200)  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  (350)  pounds  per 
linear  inch  of  roll,  and  shall  be  provided  with  an  ash  pan,  which 
shall  prevent  ashes  from  dropping  onto  the  bituminous  concrete 
or  seal  coat.  The  bituminous  concrete  wearing  course,  laid  as 
specified  in  Section  3.10,  shall  be  rolled  at  once  while  the  mix- 
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tare  i»  warm  and  pliable,  beginning  at  ihe  edges  and  working 
toward  the  center.  Mesns  for  pre^'^enting  the  bituminons 
material  from  adhering  to  the  toiler  shall  be  provided  as  directed. 
Rolling  shall  continue  without  interruption  until  all  roller  marks 
disappear  and  the  surface  shows  no  further  compressibility. 
Places  which  the  roller  cannot  effectively  reach  shall  be  com- 
preaaed  with  hot  iron  taanpera. 

Teating  swrftkc^ 

Sec.  3.12.  Before  placing  the  seal  coat,  the  surface  of  the 
bituminous  concrete  shall  be  tested  with  a  two  (2)  foot  straight 
edge  laid  upon  any  portion  of  the  surface,  and  any  depression 
or  other  irregularity  exceeding  one-half  (^)  inch  shall  be  satis- 
faetogrily  eliminated  as  dirastod. 

Seal  cooi 

See.  3.13.  As  soon  as  peanble  after  the  compaction  of  the 
bituminous  concrete,  when  the  surface  is  clean  and  dry,  a  seal 
eoflit  of  the  hot  asphalt  ceooaieiit  shall  be  evenly  distributed  over 
the  bitnminofiifi  concrete  and  spread  by  means  of  sque^ees  as 
direeted.  The  asphalt  oement  shall  be  applied  at  a  temperature 
not  leas  than  135°  C.  (275''  F.),  nor  more  than  177°  C.  (350° 
F.),  at  a  rate  of  one-half  (%)  to  one  (1)  gallon  per  square 
yard,  as  direeted.  A  tiiin,  uniform  layer  of  dry,  clean,  Xo.  1 
broken  stone  shall  be  immediately  spread  over  the  asphalt  cement, 
as  directed,  by  machines  or  skilled  workmen.  The  spreading  of 
the  No.  1  broken  stone  shall  not  lag  more  than  twenty  (20)  feet 
behind  the  placing  of  the  i»phalt  cement  coating.  Number  1 
broken  stone  shall  not  be  placed  on  the  wearing  course  before  the 
asphalt  cement  of  the  seal  coat  is  applied.  The  surface  of  the 
bituminous  concrete  shall  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  until  the 
seal  coat  is  applied,  and  the  contractor  shall  not  permit  any  haul- 
ing over  tie  wearing  course  before  the  completion  of  the  seal  coat. 

Seasonal  and  weather  limitations 

Sec.  3.14.  No  bituminous  concrete  shall  be  mixed  or  placed 
between  October  1  and  May  15,  except  by  written  permission, 
and  no  bituminous  concrete  shall  be  mixed  or  placed  when  the 
air  temperature  in  the  shade  is  below  10°  C.  (50°  F.),  or  when 
the  foundation  is  damp  or  otherwise  unsatisfactory. 
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Removing  amd  replacing  wearing  course 

Sec.  84 15,  If  the  contractor  removes,  m  directed,  portions  of 
the  wearing  course,  and  the  work  thus  exposed  for  examination 
is  found  aatisfactoapy,  or  if  for  any  reason  he  shall  be  ordered  to 
remove  wearing  course  built  in  fuU  aooordance  with  his  contract, 
he  shall  be  paid  for  such  excavation  one-fourth  the  prioe  per  square 
yard  stipulated  in  Item  3.  If  the  wearing  course  aftrar  examina- 
tion is  found  to  be  of  acceptable  quality,  the  original  wearing 
course  will  be  paid  for  as  well  as  that  u»d  to  refill  the  excavation. 
In  connection  with  the  removing  and  replacing  of  the  wearing 
courae  in  accordance  with  this  section,  no  quantity  shall  be 
measured  as  less  than  one  square  yard. 

Meamirement  and  payment 

Sec.  3.16.  The  quantity  of  bituminous  concrete  wearing  course 
to  be  paid  for  under  Item  3  shall  be  the  number  of  square  yards, 
measured  horizontally,  satisfactorily  completed  in  accordance  with 
the  specifications.  The  price  stipulated'  in  Item  3  shall  include 
the  furnishing,  crushing  and  screening  of  the  brok«i  stone,  in- 
cluding the  No.  1  broken  stone  for  the  seal  coat,  and  heating,  mix- 
ingy  placing  and  rolling  of  the  broken  stone  and  the  asphalt  cement 
or  refined  tar,  and  all  work  and  expenses  incidental  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  bituminous  concrete  and  the  seal  coat,  except  the 
furnishing  of  the  bituminous  cement,  which  will  be  included  for 
payment  under  Item  4r  or  Item  4  and  6.  Measurement  under 
Item  3  shall  not  include  any  pavement  repaired  or  relaid,  except  as 
provided  for  in  Section  3.15. 

ITEK  4,  AflyHALT  CEMENTS  AJSTD  XEFINBBi  TABS 

Previous  service 

Sec.  4.1.  The  Contractor  will  be  required  to  show,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Commissioner  of  Highways,  that  the  Company 
manufacturing  the  a^halt  commit  or  refined  tar  he  proposes  to 
use  under  a  given  specification  has,  for  a  period  of  at  least  two 
years,  manufactured  asphalt  cements  or  refined  tars  of  bituminous 
materials  obtained  from  the  same  source  as  that  which  he  pro- 
poses to  use ;  and  that  such  asphalt  cements  or  refined  tars  have 
been  in  continuous  and  successful  use  in  bituminous  pavements 
eonstructed  by  the  mixing  method  or  in  sheet  asphalt  pavements 
for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years  previous  to  the  date  of  the  letting 
in  which  his  proposal  was  submitted. 
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Delivery 

Sec.  4.9.  The  asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar  shall  be  delivered 
in  suitable  containers,  far  enough  in  advance  of  its  use  in  the  work 
to  permit  the  necessary  tests  to  be  made.  Each  container  shall 
be  plainly  labeled  with  the  trade  name  of  the  asphalt  cement  or 
refined  tar,  name  of  manufacturer,  gross  weight  and  net  weight. 
Each  shipment  and  each  carload  shall  be  kept  separate. 

Bills  of  lading 

Sec.  4.10.  The  Contractor  shall  furnish  the  Engineer  on  or 
before  the  arrival  of  each  shipment  at  or  near  the  site  of  the 
work,  bills  of  lading,  or  correct  copies  thereof,  which  shall  state 
the  trade  name  of  the  asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar,  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  Company  manufacturing  and  supplying  it. 

Samples 

Sec.  4.11.  Samples  will  be  taken  by  the  Commission  from  each 
carload  of  asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar  when  delivered  at  the 
work,  unless  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made  for  sampling 
before  shipment.  Such  samples  shall  be  analyzed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Tests  to  assure  the  delivery  of  an  asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar 
of  the  specified  quality  and  to  determine,  for  purpose  of  payment, 
the  quantity  of  bitumen. 

Work  included 

Sec.  4.12.  Under  Item  4  the  Contractor  shall  furnish  and  de- 
liver on  the  work  at  such  points  as  directed  an  asphalt  cement  or 
refined  tar  which  conforms  with  the  specifications  of  any  one  of 
Sections  4.2  to  4.8,  inclusive,  as  determined  by  methods  described 
in  Appendix . 

Measurement  and  payment 

Sec.  4.13.  The  quantity  of  bitumen  in  the  asphalt  cement  or 
refined  tar,  to  be  paid  for  under  Item  4,  shall  be  the  number  of 
tons,  determined  in  accordance  with  Section  4.11,  contained  in 
the  asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar  placed  in  the  pavement  in  ac- 
cordance w^ith  the  specifications  and  requirements,  or  used  as 
directed  for  other  purposes.  The  percentage  of  bitumen  deter- 
mined by  an  average  of  the  analyses  of  the  acceptable  samples 
taken  by  the  Commission  during  a  given  month  shall  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  payment  for  the  asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar  used 
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during  that  month.  Asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar  that  is  wasted 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  measurement  under  Item  4.  The 
price  stipulated  in  Item  4  shall  include  the  cost  of  furnishing, 
hauling  and  delivering  the  asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar  at  the 
work,  and  all  expenses  incidental  thereto. 

ITEM  5,  WEABINO  COXTESE  —  BITUMTNOXTS  CONCRETE  PAVE- 
MENT —  TYPE  B 

General  description 

Sec  6.1.  The  bituminous  concrete  wearing  course  shall  consist 
of  a  compacted  mixture  of  broken  stone,  sand  and  asphalt  cement 
laid  to  confrom  to  the  required  grade  and  cross-section,  con- 
structed as  hereinafter  specified. 

Broken  stone 

Sec.  5.2.  Broken  stone  for  the  bituminous  concrete  wearing 
course  shall  be  of  the  character  specified  in  Item  2,  aU  of  which 
shall  pass  a  one-half  (I/2)  inch  screen  and  shall  be  so  graded  that 
when  combined  in  a  bituminous  mixture  containing  not  less  than 
thirty  (30)  per  cent,  of  the  sani  specified  in  Section  5.3  it  shall 
produce  a  bituminous  mixture  coming  within  the  limits  specified 
in  Section  5.8. 

Sand 

• 

Sec.  5.3.  The  sand  shall  be  clean,  hard  grained  and  sharp.  It 
shall  all  pass  a  ten  (10)  mesh  screen,  and  shall  contain  at  least 
fifteen  (15)  per  cent,  of  material  retained  on  a  forty  (40)  mesh 
screen  and  at  least  twenty  (20)  per  cent,  of  material  that  will  pass 
an  eighty  (80)  mesh  screen  except  as  hereinafter  provided  for. 
If  the  sand  does  not  contain  the  required  amount  of  fine  material, 
mineral  dust  may  be  added  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

Asphalt  cement 

Sec.  5.4.  The  asphalt  cement  to  be  used  in  the  bituminous  con- 
crete shall  conform  with  any  one  of  the  Sections  6.2  to  6.6,  in- 
clusive, under  Item  6. 

Heating  hrol'en  stone  and  sand 

Sec.  5.5.  The  broken  stone  and  sand  for  the  bituminous  concrete 
shall  be  heated,  as  directed,  before  entering  the  mixer  to  between 
107°  C.  (225°  F.)  and  163°  C.  (325°  F.)  in  revolving  dryers  in 
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which  no  flame  shall  be  permitted  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
broken  stone  and  fland,  and  in  which  the  broken  fltone  and  sand 
shall  be  continuously  agitated  during  the  heating. 

Heating  asphalt  cement 

Sec.  5.6.  The  asphalt  cement  shall  be  heated  in  kettles  so  de- 
signed as  to  admit  of  even  heating  of  the  entire  mass,  with  an 
efficient  and  positive  control  of  the  heat  at  all  times.  It  shall 
be  heated  as  directed  to  a  temperature  between  135°  C.  (2T5°  E.) 
and  177°  C.  (350°  F-).  AH  asphalt  cement  heated  beyond  177° 
C.  360°  r.),  either  before  or  during  mixing  with  the  br^  stone, 
shall  be  rejected. 

Thermometers  ftirnished  hy  contractor 

Sec.  5.7.  The  contractor  shall  provide  a  sufficient  number  of 
accurate,  efficient,  stationary  thermometers  for  determining  the 
temperatures  of  the  asphalt  cement  in  kettlea. 

Mixing 

Sec,  5.8.  When  thoroughly  heated  to  the  temperature  directed, 
the  asphalt  cement  and  the  broken  stone  and  sand  for  the  bitu- 
minous concrete  shall  be  mixed  so  that  the  resulting  mixture  shall 
comply,  as  directed,  with  the  following  formula : 

Bitumen from     7  to  11^ 

Mineral  aggregate,  passing  200-mesh from     5  to  11^ 

Mineral  aggregate,  passing    40-mesh from  18  to  30jf 

Mineral  aggregate,  passing     10-mesh from  25  to  55j< 

Mineral  aggregate,  passing      4-mesli from     8  to  22j< 

Mineral  aggregate,  passing       2-mesh less     than     lOji 

m 

Sieves  to  be  used  in  the  order  named.  A  mixer  shall  be  used, 
having  revolving  blades,  and  so  designed  and  operated  as  to  pro- 
duce and  discharge  a  thoroughly  coated  and  uniform  mixture  of 
non-segregated  broken  stone,  sand  and  asphalt  cement.  When 
discharged  the  mixture  shall  have  a  temperature  not  more  than 
163°  C.  (325°  F.)  and  not  less  than  107°  C.  (225°  F.)  as 
directed. 

Surface  of  fomidation 

Sec.  5.9.  All  defective  areas  in  the  cement  concrete  foundation 
shall  be  repaired  as  directed  as  least  ten  (10)  day  in  advance  of 
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laying  the  bituminous  concrete.  Before  laying  the  bituminous 
concrete  the  surface  of  the  foundation  diall  be  dry  and  thor^ 
oughly  cleaned. 

Prevention  of  dust 

Sec.  5.10.  The  shoulders  of  the  road  and  adjacent  grounds 
shall  be  sufficiently  sprinkled  during  the  placing  of  bituminous 
material  wherever  there  would  overwise  be  danger  of  clouds  of 
dust  blowing  over  the  pavement. 

Laying  bituminous  concrete 

See.  5.11.  The  bituminous  concrete,  heated  and  prepared  as 
secified  in  Section  5.8,  shall  be  delivered  direct  from  the  mixer 
to  the  point  of  deposition  on  the  foimdation  in  trucks  or  wagons, 
provided  with  canvas  covers  for  retaining  the  heat.  As  delivered, 
the  bituminous  concrete  shall  have  a  temperature  of  at  least 
03^  C.  (200°F.).  Material  having  a  lower  temperature  than 
this  shall  not  be  laid  upon  the  foundation.  Before  the  bituminous 
concrete  is  placed,  all  contact  surfa<?es  of  curbs,  edgings,  man- 
holes, etc.,  shall  be  well  painted  with  hot.  asphalt  cement.  The 
hot  bituminous  concrete  shall  be  dumped  upon  platforms,  con- 
structed as  directed,  and  shoveled  with  hot  shovels  into  position 
on  the  foundation.  The  bituminous  concrete  shall  be  immedi- 
ately spread  as  directed  over  the  foundation  course  by  men  ex- 
perienced in  such  work,  so  that  when  rolled  it  shall  have  a  thick- 
ness at  no  place  less  than  two  (2)  inches  and  shall  be  free  from 
surface  depressions  and  irregularities.  The  paving  shall  be  done 
as  continuously  as  practicable,  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  num- 
ber of  joints  between  hot  and  cold  materials.  Such  joints  shall 
be  constructed  as  directed. 

Rolling 

Sec.  5.12.  Eollers  used  on  the  bituminous  concrete  and  the 
seal  coat  shall  be  well  belanced,  self-propelled,  tandem  rollers, 
weighing  between  seven  (7)  and  eight  (8)  tons  each.  Each  shall 
have  a  compression  under  the  rear  roller  of  between  two  hundred 
(200)  and  three  hundred  (800)  pounds  per  linear  inch  of  roll, 
and  shall  be  provided  with  an  ash  pan,  which  shall  prevent  ashes 
from  dropping  onto  the  bituminous  concrete  or  seal  coat. 

The  bituminous  concrete  wearing  course,  laid  as  specified  in 
Section  5.11,  shall  be  rolled  at  once  while  the  mixture  is  warm 
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and  pliable,  beginning  at  the  edges  and  working  toward  the  cen- 
ter. Means  for  preventing  the  bituminous  material  from  adhering 
to  the  roller  shall  be  provided  as  directed.  Rolling  shall  con- 
tinue without  interruption  until  all  roller  marks  disappear  and 
the  surface  shows  no  further  compressibility.  Places  which  the 
roller  cannot  effectively  reach  shall  be  compressed  with  hot  iron 
tampers. 

Testing  surface 

Sec.  5.13.  The  surface  of  the  bituminous  concrete  shall  be 
tested  with  a  two  (2)  foot  straight  edge  laid  upon  any  portion 
of  the  surface,  and  any  depression  or  other  irregularity  exceeding 
one-half  (l/^)  inch  shall  be  satisfactorily  eliminated  as  directed. 

Seasonal  and  weather  limitations 

Sec.  5.14.  No  bituminous  concrete  shall  be  mixed  or  placed 
between  October  1st  and  May  15th,  except  by  written  permission, 
and  no  bituminous  concrete  shall  be  mixed  or  placed  when  the 
air  temperature  in  the  shade  is  below  10°  C.  (50°  F.),  or  when 
the  foundation  is  damp  or  otherwise  unsatisfactory. 

Be  moving  and  replacing  wearing  course 

Sec.  5.15.  If  the  contractor  removes,  as  directed,  portions  of 
the  wearing  course,  and  the  work  thus  exposed  for  examination 
is  found  satisfactory,  or  if  for  anv  reason  he  shall  be  ordered  to 
remove  wearing  course  built  in  full  accordance  with  his  contract, 
he  shall  be  paid  for  such  excavation  one-fourth  the  price  per 
square  yard  stipulated  in  Item  5.  If  the  wearing  course  after 
examination  is  found  to  be  of  acceptable  quality,  the  original 
wearing  course  will  be  paid  for  as  well  as  that  used  to  refill  the 
excavation.  In  connection  with  the  removing  and  replacing  of  the 
wearing  course  in  accordance  with  this  section,  no  quantity  shall 
be  measured  as  less  than  one  square  yard. 

Measurement  and  payment 

Sec.  5.16.  The  quantity  of  bituminous  concrete  wearing  course 
to  be  paid  for  under  Item  5  shall  be  the  number  of  square  yards, 
measured  horizontally,  satisfactorily  completed  in  accordance  with 
the  specifications.  The  price  stipulated  in  Item  5  shall  include 
the  furnishing  of  the  sand,  and  furnishing,  crushing  and  screening 
of  the  broken  stone,  the  heating,  mixing,  placing  and  rolling  of 
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the  broken  stone,  sand  and  asphalt  cement,  and  all  work  and  ex- 
penses incidental  to  the  completion  of  the  bituminous  concrete 
wearing  course,  except  the  furnishing  of  the  asphalt  cement,  which 
shall  be  included  for  payment  under  Item  6.  Measurement  under 
Item  5  shall  not  include  any  pavement  repaired  or  relaid,  except 

as  provided  for  in  Section  5.15. 

. 

ITEM  6,  ASPHALT  CEMENTS 

Previous  service 

Sec.  6.1.  The  contractor  will  be  required  to  show,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Commissioner  of  Highways,  that  the  company 
manufacturing  the  asphalt  cement  he  proposes  to  use  under  a 
given  specification  has,  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years,  manu- 
factured asphalt  cements  of  bituminous  materials  obtained  from 
the  same  source  as  that  which  he  proposes  to  use;  and  that  such 
asphalt  cements  have  been  in  continuous  and  successful  use  in 
bituminous  pavements  constructed  by  the  mixing  method  or  in 
sheet  asphalt  pavements  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years  previous 
to  the  date  of  the  letting  in  which  his  proposal  was  submitted. 
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Delivery 

Sec.  6.7.  The  asphalt  cement  shall  be  delivered  in  suitable 
containers,  far  enough  in  advance  of  its  use  in  the  work  to  permit 
the  necessary  tests  to  be  made.  Each  container  shall  be  plainly 
labeled  with  the  trade  name  of  the  asphalt  cement,  name  of 
manufacturer,  gross  weight  and  net  weight.  Each  shipment  and 
each  carload  shall  be  kept  separate. 

Bills  of  lading 

Sec.  6.8.  The  Contractor  shall  furnish  the  Engineer  on  or 
before  the  arrival  of  each  shipment  at  or  near  the  site  of  the 
work,  bills  of  lading,  or  correct  copies  thereof,  which  shall  state 
the  trade  name  of  the  asphalt  cement,  and  the  name  and  address 
of  the  Company  manufacturing  and  supplying  it. 

Samples 

Sec.  6.9.  Samples  will  be  taken  by  the  Commission  from  each 
carload  of  asphalt  cement  when  delivered  at  the  work,  unless 
satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made  for  sampling  before  ship- 
ment. Such  samples  shall  be  analyzed  by  the  Bureau  of  Tests 
to  assure  the  delivery  of  an  asphalt  cement  of  the  specified 
quality  and  to  determine,  for  purpose  of  payment,  the  quantity 
of  bitumen. 

^Vork  inclvded 

Sec.  6.10.  Under  Item  6  the  Contractor  shall  furnish  and 
deliver  on  the  work  at  such  points  as  directed  an  asphalt  cement 
which  conforms  with  the  specifications  of  any  one  of  Sections 
6.2  to  6.6  inclusive,  as  determined  by  methods  described  in 
Appendix  VIII. 

Measurement  and  payment 

Sec.  6.11.  The  quantity  of  bitumen  in  the  asphalt  cement, 
to  be  paid  for  under  Item  6,  shall  be  the  number  of  tons,  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  Section  6.9  contained  in  the  asphalt 
cement  placed  in  the  pavement  in  accordance  with  the  specifica- 
tions and  requirements,  or  used  as  directed  for  other  purposes. 
The  percentage  of  bitumen  determined  by  an  average  of  the 
analyses  of  the  acceptable  samples  taken  by  the  Commission  dur- 
ing a  given  month  shall  be  used  as  the  basis  for  payment  for  the 
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asphalt  cement  used  during  that  month.  Asphalt  cement  that  is 
wasted  shall  not  be  included  in  the  measuiement  under  Item  6. 
The  price  stipulated  in  Item  6  shall  include  the  cost  of  furnish- 
ing, hauling  and  delivering  the  asphalt  oement  at  the  woi^,  and 
all  expenses  incidental  thereto. 

ITEM   7,   SAND   CXTSHION  MXT)  WEASOSB   COITBffl!— 9RZ0K 

PAVEMENT 

General  description 

Sec.  7.1.  The  brick  pavement  as  hereinafter  specified  shall 
consist  of  a  sand  cushion,  brick  wearing  course,  transverse  and 
longitudinal  joints  filled  with  asphalt  filler,  and  sand  covering. 

Surface  of  foundatio^is 

Sec.  7.2.  All  defective  areas  in  the  cement  concrete  founda- 
tion shall  be  repaired  as  directed  at  least  ten  (10)  days  in  ad- 
vance of  laying  the  sand  cushion. 

Sand  (mshion.  f 

Sec.  7.3.  Over  the  foimdation,  which  must  be  thoroughly 
cleaned,  shall  be  spread,  so  as  to  have  a  uniform  depth  of  one 
and  one-half  (IV*^)  inches  after  rolling,  a  cushion  of  clean,  sharp 
sand,  free  from  loam  or  foreign  matter.  The  sand  must  pas3 
a  one-quarter  (V4)  inch  screen. 

Template  and  guide  timbers 

Sec.  7.4.  The  cushion  shall  be  carefully  shaped  to  the  speci- 
fied cross-section  of  the  carriage  way  by  means  of  a  template 
having  a  steel  faced  edge,  and  so  fitted  with  rollers  as  to  be  easily 
drawn  on  the  edges,  curbs  or  guide  timbers.  Guide  timbers 
shall  be  one  and  one-half  (1%)  inches  by  four  (4)  inches  by 
sixteen  (16)  feet,  dressed  on  two  sides,  laid  to  a  true  surface  in 
the  center  of  the  street,  and  also  next  to  a  curb  if  the  curb  can- 
not be  used. 

Shaping  and  rolling  mnd  cushion 

Sec.  7.5.  Before  shaping  the  cushion  one-half  (%)  inch  strips 
shall  be  laid  on  the  edgings,  curbs,  or  curb  and  guide  'timber, 
and  the  template  drawn  over  the  same,  after  which  the  one-half 
(Vi>)  inch  strips  shall  be  removed,  and  the  sand  cushion  rolled 
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over  its  entire  surface  with  a  hand-roller.  The  roller  shall  be 
not  less  than  thirty-six  (36)  inches  in  diameter  and  twenty-ionr 
(24)  inches  in  width,  and  shall  weigh  not  less  than  ten  (10) 
pounds  per  inch  in  width,  and  have  a  handle  twelve  (12)  feet 
in  length.  After  rolling,  the  template  shall  be  drawn  over  the 
edgings,  curbs  or  curb  and  guide  timber  to  complete  the  cushion. 
The  cushion  shall  be  'Vee  from  all  irregularities  and  shall  be  pre^ 
pared  at  least  fifty  (60)  feet  in  advance  of  the  brick  laying,  and 
in  no  case  shall  the  completed  sand  cushion  be  disturbed  or 
walked  on  after  having  been  smoothed  over  and  brought  to  the 
exact  crown  and  grade. 

Character  of  brick 

Sec.  7.6.  No  change  in  ■'  brand  "  or  color  shall  be  allowed  in 
any  highway  of  a  given  contract  without  written  permission 
from  the  Commission.  All  brick  shall  be  No.  1  pavers.  They 
shall  be  evenly  burned,  thoroughly  vitrified  and  annealed,  and 
regular  in  size  and  shape.  When  broken  the  exposed  surface 
shall  be  dense,  free  from  lime,  air  pockets,  cracks  or  marked 
laminations.  Kiln  marks  must  not  exceed  three-sixteenths 
(3/16)  of  an  inch.  All  bricks  so  distorted  in  burning  as  to  lay 
unevenly  in  the  pavement  shall  be  rejected. 

Size  and  shape  of  brick 

Sec.  7.7.  The  size  of  brick  shall  not  be  less  than  three  (3) 
inches  in  width  by  three  and  three-quarters  (3%)  inches  in 
depth  by  eight  and  one-half  (8%)  inches  in  length  nor  more 
than  three  and  three-quarters  (3%)  inches  in  width  by  four 
and  oneKjuarter  (4^4)  inches  in  depth  by  nine  and  one-half 
(91^)  inches  in  length.  The  brick  of  a  given  "  brand  "  shall  not 
vary  among  themselves  more  than  one-quarter  (1/4)  ^^  ^^  ^^ch 
in  width,  one-quarter  (Y^)  of  an  inch  in  depth,  nor  more  than 
one-half  (%)  an  inch  in  length.  If  the  edges  are  rounded,  the 
radius  shall  not  be  greater  than  three-sixteenths  (3/16)  of  an 
inch.  Bricks  shall  have  lugs  on  one  side  of  such  dimensions  that 
transverse  joints  will  not  be  less  than  three-sixteenths  (3/16) 
of  an  inch  wide  nor  exceed  three-eighths  (%)  of  an  inch.  The 
two  ends  of  each  brick  shall  have  a  semi-circular  groove  with  one- 
eighth  (Ys)  to  one-quarter  (1/4)  of  an  inch  radius.  Grooves 
shall  be  horizontal  and  shall  match  perfectly  when  the  brick  are 
laid  in  the  finished  pavement. 

6 
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Brick  far  steep  grades 

Sec.  7.8.  On  grades  of  five  (5)  per  cent,  or  over  special  forms 
of  brick  for  steep  grades  shall  be  used  as  directed. 

Notification  of  arrival 

Sec.  7.9.  The  Contractor  shall  immediately  notify  the  Com- 
mission of  the  arrival  at  the  designated  point  of  unloading  of 
a  shipment  or  portion. of  a  shipment  of  paving  bricks  and  shall 
furnish  such  labor  and  other  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  examination  of  the  shipment  and  the  taking  of  samples. 
The  contents  of  each  car  or  boat  shall  be  kept  separate  from 
others  and  clearly  marked  for  identification  at  least  until  the 
results  of  the  tests  are  known. 

Tests  for  brick 

Sec.  7.10.  The  paving  bricks  shall  be  subjected  to  abrasion 
tests  conducted  by  the  Commission  in  the  manner  and  with 
rattlers  of  the  type  adopted  February  7,  1911,  by  the  National 
Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Association.  One  sample  shall  be 
tested  for  every  ten  thousand  (10,000)  bricks  and  less  than  this 
when  conditions  warrant.  An  average  loss  in  weight  in  a  rattler 
test  exceeding  twenty-two  (22)  per  cent,  or  a  maximum  loss  in 
the  rattler  test  in  any  one  brick  exceeding  twenty-seven  (27) 
per  cent,  or  an  average  absorption  of  over  three  and  one-half 
(3^)  per  cent,  of  water  shall  cause  the  rejection  of  the  total 
quantity  that  the  test  represents,  provided,  however,  that  if  per- 
mitted the  bricks  may  be  carefully  reculled,  and  new  samples 
taken  and  tested.  If  this  second  test  passes  the  requirements, 
the  bricks  represented  by  it  may  be  used.  If  this  second  test 
fails,  no  further  test  shall  be  permitted  but  the  entire  lot  shall 
be  rejected.  To  ensure  the  furnishing  of  bricks  of  uniformly 
acceptable  quality,  any  "  brand  "  of  brick  shall  be  rejected  and 
shall  not  be  further  considered  if  three  lots,  each  of  ten  thousand 
(10,000)  bricks  or  more,  offered  consecutively  for  acceptance 
tests,  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  for  this  Section  without  re- 
culling  them. 

Inspection 

Sec.  7.11.  The  bricks  shall  be  carefully  culled   as  they  are 
unloaded  from  the  car  or  boat,  those  failing  to  meet  the  require- 
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ments  of  Soctions  7.6  and  7.7  being  placed  by  themselves  in  a 
space  resented  for  rejected  bricks.  The  bricks  shall  be  carefuUy 
handled  and  shall  not  be  thrown,  nor  dumped  in  piles.  The 
bricks  shall  be  carefully  inspected  after  they  are  brought  to  the 
work,  and  those  which  do  not  conform  to  the  specifications  shall 
be  rejected.  In  case  any  lot  of  bricks  is  brought  to  the  work 
containing  ten  (10)  per  cent,  or  more  of  bricks  not  up  to  the 
requirements,  showing  that  they  have  not  been  properly  culled, 
the  entire  lot  will  be  condemned  and  shall  be  at  once  removed. 
Bricks  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  before  and  after  laying  and 
rolling.  All  rejected  bricks,  both  at  the  point  of  delivery  and 
along  the  work,  shall  be  put  in  piles  by  themselves  until  removed 
from  the  work  or  otherwise  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  and  each 
such  pile  shall  be  conspicuously  labeled  "  rejected  bricks." 

Laying  brick 

Sec.  7.12.  Paving  bricks  shall  be  laid  on  edge  on  the  sand 
cushion,  breaking  joints  at  least  three  (3)  inches,  in  separate 
lines  from  edging  to  edging  or  from  curb  to  curb  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  edging  or  curb,  by  workmen  standing  on  the  bricks 
already  laid.  At  curves  and  intersections,  they  shall  be  laid* 
as  directed.  Bevel  edge  bricks  for  steep  grades  shall  be  laid 
with  the  square  edge  on  the  uphill  side.  Bricks  shall  be  laid 
close  together  with  the  best  face  up,  with  the  lug  sides  all  in  the 
same  directions,  and  breaking  joints  at  least  three  (3)  inches. 
Only  whole  bricks  shall  be  used  except  at  the  edgings  or  curbs 
in  closing  a  course  or  in  special  cases  as  directed.  All  broken 
brick  next  to -the  wooden  strips  in  longitudinal  expansion  joints 
shall  be  rectangular  in  shape  and  shall  fit  snugly  between  the 
wooden  strip  and  the  adjacent  brick  in  the  same  course.  Closures 
of  this  nature  shall  immediately  follow  the  laying.  At  about 
every  fourth  course,  the  brick  shall  be  driven  together  to 
straighten  the  courses.  Unsatisfactory  bricks  shall  be  replaced 
by  others ;  or  if  not  laid  with  the  best  face  up,  they  shall  be  taken 
up  and  turned  over.  If  more  than  ten  (10)  per  cent,  of  the 
bricks  in  a  length  of  ten  (10)  feet  or  more  or  highway  have  to 
be  taken  up,  they  shall  all  be  removed  and  the  cushion  readjusted. 
Joints  shaJl  be  kept  clean  and  open  until  the  filler  is  poured. 
Wheeling  in  barrows  upon  the  brick  surface  shall  not  be  per- 
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mitted.    Adjacent  to  street  car  tracks  the  brick  shall  be  laid  as 
directed. 

Expansion  jomt 

Sec.  7.13.  An  ezpaDsion.  joint  shall  be  constructed  parallel 
with  and  next  to  each  edging  or  curb.  It  shall  be  the  full  depth 
of  the  brick  and  one  (1)  inch  in  width  for  pavements  twenty 
(20)  feet  and  less  in  width  and  for  pavements  over  twenty  (20) 
feet  in  width,  of  such  widths  as  are  called  for  on  the  plans.  The 
rectangular  joints  shall  be  made  by  placing  together  on  edge, 
parallel  with  the  curb,  two  wedge  shaped  strips,  six  (6)  inches 
in  width,  and  dressed  on  two  faces  and  so  placed  that  the  strip 
next  the  curb  shall  have  its  greatest  thickness  on  top.  The  strips 
shall  be  left  in  place  until  after  the  pavement  has  been  rolled. 

Rolling  brick 

Sec.  7.14.  Following  the  operations  described  in  the  preceding 
section,  the  surface  of  the  pavement  shall  be  well  cleaned.  The 
pavement  shall  then  be  thoroughly  rolled  with  a  tandem  roller 
weighing  between  three  (3)  and  five  (5)  tons.  The  bricks  next 
to  the  curb  shall  be  tamped  with  a  wooden  tamper.  The  rolling 
shall  begin  near  the  curb  at  a  very  slow  pace  and  continue  back 
and  forth  parallel  with  the  curb  to  the  center,  the  roller  over^ 
lapping  its  course  each  time,  then  passing  to  the  other  curb  and 
rolling  in  the  same  manner  to  the  center  again.  After  this  first 
rolling,  the  pace  may  be  quickened  and  the  rolling  continued 
until  each  brick  is  firmly  embedded  in  the  sand  cushion.  The 
pavement  shall  then  be  rolled  the  entire  width  of  the  road  trans- 
versely at  an  angle  of  forty-five  (45)  d^rees  to  the  curb,  repeat- 
ing the  rolling  in  the  opposite  forty-five  (45)  degree  direction. 
Before  and  after  this  transverse  rolling,  all  broken  or  injured 
bricks  shall  be  taken  up  and  replaced  with  satisfactory  ones, 
brought  to  the  true  surface  by  tamping.  After  rolling,  the 
pavements  shall  be  tested  with  a  ten  (10)  foot  straight  edge, 
laid  in  any  direction,  and  any  depression  exceeding  one-quarter 
(%)  inch  shall  be  taken  out  and  the  pavement  again  rolled. 

FUler. 

Sec.  7.15.  The  asphalt  filler  to  be  used  in  the  brick  pavement 
shall  conform  with  any  one  of  the  Sections  8.2  to  8.4  inclusive 
under  Item  8. 
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HecMng  asphalt  filler 

Sec.  7.16.  The  asphalt  filler  shall  be  heated  in  kettles  so 
designed  as  to  admit  of  an  even  heating  of  the  entire  mass,  with 
an  eflBcient  and  positive  control  of  the  heat  at  all  times.  It  shall 
be  heated  as  directed  to  a  temperature  between  177°  C.  (350°  F.) 
and  205°  0.  (400°  F.).  All  asphalt  filler  heated  beyond  205°  C. 
(400°  F.)  shall  be  rejected. 

Thermometers  furnished  by  contractor 

Sec.  7.17.  The  contractor  shall  provide  a  sufiicient  number 
of  accurate,  efficient  stationary  thermomenters  for  determining 
the  temperature  of  the  asphalt  filler  in  kettles. 

Filling  joints 

Sec.  7.18.  The  longitudinal  and  transverse  joints  of  the  brick 
pavement  shall  only  when  clean  and  dry  be  completely  filled 
with  the  asphalt  filler  having  a  temperature  of  not  less  than 
163°  C.  (325°  F.)  nor  more  than  205°  0.  (400°  F.)  as 
directed.  The  filler  shall  be  applied  by  means  of  conical  pouring 
cans  provided  with  a  conical  outlet  and  means  for  the  control  of 
the  flow  of  the  asphalt  filler.  A  top  dressing  of  clean  dry  sand 
shall  be  spread  immediately  after  the  filler  is  applied. 

Seasonal  and  weather  limitations 

Sec.  7.19.  No  brick  pavements  shall  be  constructed  between 
October  1  and  May  15,  except  by  written  permission,  and  no 
asphalt  filler  shall  be  used  when  the  air  temperature  in  the  shade 
is  below  10°  0.  (50°  F.). 

Measurem^ent  amd  payment 

Sec.  7.20.  The  quantity  of  brick  pavement  to  be  paid  for 
shall  be  the  number  of  square  yards,  measured  horizontally 
between  the  insides  of  the  edgings  or  curbs,  including  the  expan- 
sion joints.  The  price  stipulated  in  Item  7  shall  include  the 
furnishing  and  laying  of  the  bricks,  the  sand  cushion,  the  expan- 
sion joints,  the  manipulation  of  the  asphalt  filler,  rolling  and 
all  other  materials,  work  and  expenses  except  the  furnishing  of 
asphalt  filler,  which  will  be  paid  for  under  Item  8, 
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ITEM  8,  ASPHALT  FHIEBS 

Previous  service 

Sec  8.1.  The  contractor  will  be  required  to  show  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Highways,  that  the  com- 
pany manufacturing  the  asphalt  filler  he  proposes  to  use  under 
a  given  specification  has,  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years, 
manufactured  asphalt  fillers  of  bituminous  materials  obtained 
from  the  same  source  as  that  which  he  proposes  to  use;  and  that 
such  asphalt  fillers  have  been  in  continuous  and  successful  use 
in  brick  or  block  pavements  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years 
previous  to  the  date  of  the  letting  in  which  his  proposal  was 
submitted. 

Delivery 

Sec.  8.5.  The  asphalt  filler  shall  be  delivered  in  suitable  con- 
tainers, far  enough  in  advance  of  its  use  in  the  work  to  permit 
the  necessary  tests  to  be  made.  Each  container  shall  be  plainly 
labeled  with  the  trade  name  of  the  asphalt  filler,  name  of  manu- 
facturer, gross  weight  and  net  weight.  Each  shipment  and  each 
carload  shall  be  kept  separate. 

Bills  of  lading 

Sec.  8.6.  The  contractor  shall  furnish  the  engineer  on  or  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  each  shipment  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  work, 
bills  of  lading,  or  correct  copies  thereof,  which  shall  state  the 
trade  name  of  the  asphalt  filler  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
company  manufacturing  and  supplying  it. 

Samples 

Sec.  8.7.  Samples  will  be  taken  by  the  Commission  from  each 
carload  of  asphalt  filler  when  delivered  at  the  work,  unless  satis- 
factory arrangements  can  be  made  for  sampling  before  shipment. 
Such  samples  shall  be  analyzed  by  the  bureau  of  tests  to  assure 
the  delivery  of  an  asphalt  filler  of  the  specified  quality  and  to 
determine,  for  the  purpose  of  payment,  the  quantity  of  bitumen. 

Worlc  included 

Sec.  8.8.  Under  Item  8  the  contractor  shall  furnish  and  deliver 
on  the  work  at  such  points  as  directed  an  asphalt  cement  which 
conforms  with  the  specifications  of  any  one  of  Sections  8.2  to  8.4 
inclusive,  as  determined  by  methods  described  in  Appendix  VIII. 
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Measurement  and  payment 

Sec.  8.9.  The  quantity  of  bitumen  in  the  asphalt  filler,  to  bo 
paid  for  under  Item  8,  shall  be  the  number  of  tons,  determined 
in  accordance  with  Section  8.7  contained  in  the  asphalt  filler 
placed  in  the  pavement  in  accordance  with  the  specifications  and 
requirements,  or  used  as  directed  for  other  purposes.  The  per- 
centage of  bitumen  determined  by  an  average  of' the  analyses  of 
the  acceptable  samples  taken  by  the  Commission  during  a  given  ' 
month  shall  be  used  as  the  basis  for  payment  for  the  asphalt  filler 
used  during  that  month.  Asphalt  filler  that  is  wasted  shall  not 
be  included  in  the  measurement  under  Item  8.  The  price  stipu- 
lated in  Item  8  shall  include  the  cost  of  furnishing,  hauling  and 
delivering  the  asphalt  filler  at  the  work,  and  all  expenses  inci- 
dental thereto. 

ITEM  9,   SAND    CTTSHIOH   AND   WEABING    COTTSSE  —  STONE 

PAVEMENT 

General  description 

Sec.  9.1.  Stone  block  pavement,  as  hereinafter  specified,  shall 
consist  of  a  sand  cushion,  stone  block  wearing  course,  transverse 
and  longitudinal  joints  filled  with  asphalt  filler,  and  gravel  cover- 
ing. 

Surface  of  foundation 

Sec.  9.2.  All  defective  areas  in  the  cement-concrete  foundation 
shall  be  repaired  as  directed  at  least  ten  (10)  days  in  advance  of 
laying  the  sand  cushion. 

Sand  cushion 

Sec.  9.3.  On  the  cement-concrete  foundation  sufficient  cle-an, 
approved  sand  shall  be  spread  to  such  a  thickness  that  after  the 
pavement  has  been  thoroughly  rammed  or  settled  the  sand  under 
the  stone  blocks  shall  be  nowhere  less  than  one  (1)  inch  nor  more 
than  two  (2)  inches  in  thickness. 

Character  of  stone  block 

Sec.  9.4.  The  paving  block,  which  shall  be  of  medium  grained 
granite  or  Medina  sandstone,  showing  an  even  distribution  of  con- 
stituent minerals,  shall  be  of  uniform  quality  and  texture,  with- 
out holes,  seams,  scales  or  discolorations  showing  disintegration. 
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Not  more  than  one  drill  hole  shall  show  on  the  sides  of  a  block 
and  none  on  the  ends.  An  allowance  of  not  over  an  average  of 
one  block  showing  a  drill  hole  on  a  side  shall  be  permitted  to  a 
square  yard.  Care  shall  be  exercised  in  handling  the  blocks  so 
that  the  edges  and  corners  shall  not  be  chipped  or  broken,  as 
blocks  otherwise  acceptable  may  be  rejected  on  account  of  spawl- 
ing. 

Size  and  shape  of  stone  blocks 

Sec.  9.5.  Stone  blocks  shall  be  of  the  following  dimensions,  viz : 
not  less  than  eight  (8)  nor  more  than  twelve  (12)  inches  long, 
not  less  than  three  and  one-half  (31/^))  nor  more  than  four  and 
one-half  (4%)  inches  wide,  not  less  than  four  and  one-half  (4^) 
nor  more  than  five  (5)  inches  deep.  The  blocks  shall  be  so  dressed 
that  after  laying  a  measurement  of  an  individual  joint  shall  show 
a  width  of  not  more  than  one-half  (%)  an  inch  at  top  and  for  a 
depth  of  one  (1)  inch,  and  a  width  of  not  more  than  one  (1)  inch 
in  any  other  part  of  the  joint.  The  head  of  the  block  shall  be  so 
cut  that  it  shall  not  have  more  than  three-eighths  (%)  of  an  inch 
depression  from  a  straight  edge  laid  in  any  direction  across  the 
head  and  held  parallel  to  the  general  surface  of  the  block.  The 
stone  blocks  shall  be  sorted  so  as  to  be  easilv  laid  in  courses  of 
uniform  width. 

Notification  of  arrival 

Sec.  9.6.  The  contractor  shall  immediately  notify  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  arrival  at  the  designated  point  of  unloading  of  a  ship- 
ment or  portion  of  a  shipment  of  stone  paving  blocks  and  shall 
furnish  such  labor  and  other  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  examination  of  the  shipment  and  the  taking  of  samples.  The 
contents  of  each  car  or  boat  shall  be  kept  separate  from  others 
and  clearly  marked  for  identification  at  least  until  the  results  of 
the  tests  are  known. 

Tests  for  stone  blocks 

Sec.  9.7.  The  stone  block  shall  be  subjected  to  abrasion  tests 
and  toughness  tests  conducted  by  the  Comjnission  in  accordance 
with  the  methods  adopted  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Ma- 
terials, August  15,  1908,  as  described  in  Appendix  VII.  Broken 
stone  from  the  stone  blocks  shall  show  a  "  French  coeiScient  of 
wear  "  of  not  less  than  seven  (7).    The  toughness  of  the  rock  com- 
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posing  the  stone  blocks  shall  be  not  less  than  seven  (7).  One  sam- 
ple shall  be  tested  from  every  twenty-five  thousand  (25,000)  stone 
blocks  or  less  when  conditions  warrant.  If  this  sample  fails  to 
conform  vnth  the  requirements  above  specified,  two  other  samples 
may  be  tested.  Failure  of  either  of  these  two  samples  shall  cause 
the  rejection  of  the  total  quantity  that  the  test  represents.  To  in- 
sure furnishing  of  stone  blocks  of  uniformly  acceptable  quality, 
blocks  from  a  given  quarry  shall  be  rejected  and  shall  not  be 
further  considered  if  three  lots,  each  of  twenty-five  thousand 
(25,000)  stone  blocks  or  more,  offered  consecutively  for  accept- 
ance tests,  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  for  this  section. 

Inspection 

Sec.  9.8.  The  stone  blocks  shall  be  carefully  culled  as  they  are 
unloaded  from  the  car  or  boat,  those  failing  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Sections  9.4  and  9.5  being  placed  by  themselves  in  a 
space  reserved  for  rejected  stone  blocks.  The  stone  blocks  shall 
be  carefully  handled  and  shall  not  be  thrown,  nor  dumped  in  piles. 
The  stone  blocks  shall  be  carefully  inspected  after  they  are  brought 
to  the  work,  and  those  which  do  not  conform  to  the  specifications 
shall  be  rejected.  In  case  any  lot  of  stone  blocks  is  brought  to 
the  work  containing  ten  (10)  per  cent,  or  more  of  stone  blocks 
not  up  to  the  requirements,  showing  that  they  have  not  been 
properly  culled,  the  entire  lot  will  be  condemned  and  shall  be  at 
once  removed.  Stone  blocks  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  before 
and  after  laying  and  rolling.  All  rejected  stone  blocks,  both  at 
the  point  of  delivery  and  along  the  work,  shall  be  put  in  piles 
by  themselves  until  removed  from  the  work  or  otherwise  satis- 
factorily disposed  of,  and  each  such  pile  shall  be  conspicuously 
labeled  "  rejected  stone  blocks." 

Laying  stone  blocks 

Sec.  9.9.  Stone  block  shall  be  laid  on  edge  on  the  sand  cushion 
in  separate  lines  from  edging  to  edging  or  from  curb  to  curb  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  edging  or  curb.  At  curves  and  intersections, 
they  shall  be  laid  as  directed.  The  stone  blocks  shall  be  laid  close 
together,  with  the  best  face  up,  each  block  touching  the  adjoining 
blocks  on  sides  and  ends  in  courses  of  uniform  width.  All  joints 
shall  be  broken  with  a  lap  of  at  least  three  (3)  inches.  Only  whole 
blocks  shall  be  used  except  at  the  edging  or  curbs  in  closing  a 
course  or  in  special  cases  as  directed.    All  broken  stone  blocks  used 
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next  to  edginga  or  curbs  shall  be  rectangular  in  shape.  Unsatisfac- 
tory blocks  shall  be  replaced  by  others  or,  if  not  laid  with  the  best 
face  up,  they  shall  be  taken  up  and  turned  over.  If  more  than  ten 
(10)  per  cent,  of  the  blocks  in  a  length  of  ten  (10)  feet  or  more  of 
highway  have  to  be  taken  up,  they  shall  all  be  removed.  Joints 
shall  be  kept  clean  and  open  until  the  hot  gravel  is  swept  into  the 
joints.  Adjacent  to  street  t^ar  tracks  the  stone  blocks  shall  be  laid 
as  directed. 

Asphalt  filler 

Sec.  9.10.  The  asphalt  filler  to  be  used  in  the  stone  block  pave- 
ment shall  conform  with  any  one  of  the  Sections  8.2  to  8.4  inclu- 
sive under  Item  8. 

Heading  asphalt  filler 

Sec.  9.11.  The  asphalt  filler  shall  be  heated  in  kettles  so  de- 
signed as  to  admit  of  an  even  heating  of  the  entire  mass,  with  an 
efficient  and  positive  control  of  the  heat  at  all  times.  It  shall  be 
h^ted  as  directed  to  a  temperature  between  177*^  0.  (350°  F.) 
and  205*^  C.  (400*^  F.).  All  asphalt  filler  heated  beyond  205°  C. 
(400°  F.)  shall  be  rejected. 

Thermometers  furnished  by  contractor 

Sec.  9.12.  The  contractor  shall  provide  a  sufficient  number  of 
accurate,  efficient,  stationary  thermometers  for  determining  the 
temperature  of  the  asphalt  filler  in  kettles. 

Fining  joints 

Sec  9.13.  The  gravel  to  be  used  in  filling  the  joints  shall  be 
clean,  washed  gravel,  between  one-eighth  (%)  and  three-eighths 
(%)  of  an  inch  in  its  largest  dimension,  not  over  twenty-five  (25) 
per  cent,  of  which  shall  be  of  three-eighths  (%)  inch  size.  Im- 
mediately after  the  stone  blocks  are  laid,  and  only  when  the  joints 
are  dry  and  clean  sufficient  gravel,  as  specified  above,  heated  to  at 
least  93°  C.  (200°  F.)  and  not  over  177°  C.  (350°  F.)  shall  be 
spread  over  the  surface  and  swept  into  the  joints  so  as  to  fill  the 
spaces  between  the  blocks  to  a  depth  of  about  two  (2)  inches  from 
the  bottom.  The  blocks  shall  be  rammed  to  thoroughly  settle  and 
compact  the  first  layer  of  gravel  in  the  joints  and  so  as  to  leave  no 
blocks  above  or  below  the  general  surface  of  the  finished  pavement. 
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The  joints  shall  then  be  poured  one-half  full  with  asphalt  filler  hav- 
ing a  temperature  of  not  less  than  163°  C.  (325°  F.)  nor  more 
than  205°  C.  (400°  F.).  The  joints  shall  then  be  filled  to  within 
one-half  (^)  inch  of  the  surface  with  hot  gravel  as  above  specified 
and  again  poured  with  the  asphalt  filler  at  the  temperature  speci- 
fied above.  This  last  pouring  shall  be  flush  with  the  surface  of  the 
stone  blocks  at  the  joints.  This  final  pouring  of  the  filler  shall  be 
immediately  followed  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  hot  gravel,  as 
above  specified,  applied  at  the  joints  to  cover  the  asphalt  filler.  The 
asphalt  filler  shall  be  applied  by  means  of  conical  pouring  cans 
provided  with  a  conical  outlet  and  means  for  the  control  of  the 
flow  of  the  asphalt  filler.  In  applying  the  gravel  and  asphalt 
cement,  care  shall  be  taken  that  the  pavers  are  closely  followed  b^ 
the  filler  gang,  and  in  no  case  shall  the  paving  be  left  over  night  or, 
when  for  any  reason  the  work  is  stopped,  without  all  joints  being 
filled  with  the  asphalt  filler.  In  case  of  rain  stopping  the  filler 
gang  before  its  work  is  finished,  the  joints  shall  be  protected  by 
tarpaulins  or  other  means,  so  as  to  keep  out  water.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances shall  the  filler  be  poured  into  damp  joints. 

Seasonal  and  weather  limitations 

Sec.  9.14.  No  stone  block  pavement  shall  be  constructed  between 
October  1  and  May  15,  except  by  written  permission,  and  no 
asphalt  filler  shall  be  used  when  the  air  temperature  in  the  shade 
is  below  10°  C.  (50°  F.). 

Measurement  and  paym^ent 

Sec.  9.15.  The  quantity  of  stone  block  pavement  to  be  paid  for 
shall  be  the  number  of  square  yards,  measured  horizontally  between 
the  insides  of  the  edgings  or  curbs.  The  price  stipulated  in  Item  9 
shall  include  the  furnishing  and  laying  of  the  stone  blocks,  the 
cushion,  the  gravel,  the  manipulation  of  the  gravel  and  asphalt 
filler,  and  all  other  materials,  work  and  expenses  except  the  fur- 
nishing of  asphalt  filler,  which  will  be  paid  for  under  Item  8. 
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APPENDIX  VI 

Highway  Commission  Specification  for  Bituminous  Material  a  Dis- 
cussed at  Conference  on  January  6,  1914 

Bituminous  material  A  shall  have  the  following  characteristics : 

(1)  It  shall  be  free  from  water. 

(2)  The  various  hydrocarbons  composing  it  shall  be  present  in 
a  homogeneous  solution. 

(3)  It  shall  have  a  specific  gravity  at  77  d^rees  Fahrenheit  of 
not  less  than  0.97. 

(4)  The  penetration  shall  be  between  8  and  12  millimeters 
when  tested  for  5  seconds  at  77  degrees  Fahrenlieit  with  a  No.  2 
needle,  weighted  with  100  grams. 

(5)  Fifty  grams  of  it  upon  being  maintained  at  a  uniform 
temperature  of  325  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  5  hours  in  a  cylindrical 
vessel  ^Yo  centimeters  in  diameter  by  3%  centimeters  high  shall 
not  lose  more  than  2  per  centum  in  weight  for  pure  bitumen 
products  nor  more  than  5  per  centum  for  Bermudez,  Cuban  and 
Trinidad  products. 

(6)  Its  solubility  at  air  temperature  in  chemically  pure  carbon 
disulphide  for  the  following  named  materials,  or  materials  similar 
thereto,  shall  be  at  least  99.5  per  centum  for  pure  bitumen  pro- 
ducts, 96  per  centum  for  Bermudez  products,  81  per  centum  for 
Cuban  products  and  QQ  per  centum  for  Trinidad  products. 

(7)  The  solubility  of  the  bitumen  at  air  temperature,  in  76 
degree  Beaume  paraffine  petroleum  naphtha,  distilling  between 
140  degrees  and  190  degrees  Fahrenheit,  shall  be  between  68  and 
88  per  centum. 

(8)  The  bitumen  shall  show  between  8  and  17  per  centum  fixed 
carbon. 

(9)  It  shall  show  an  open  flash  point  not  less  than  350  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

(10)  It  shall  not  contain  more  than  4.7  per  centum  paraffine 
scale. 

ni)  It  shall  show  a  toughness  at  32  degrees  Fahrenheit  not 
less  than  10  centimeters.  Toughness  is  determined  by  breaking  a 
cylinder  of  the  material  1%  inches  in  diameter  by  1%  inches  in 
height  in  a  Page  impact  machine.     (Am.  Soc.  of  Test.  Mater. 
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August  15,  1908.)  The  first  drop  of  the  hammer  is  from  a  height 
of  5  centimeters  and  each  succeeding  blow  is  increased  by  5  centi- 
meters. 

(12)  It  shall  have  a  ductility  at  77  degrees  Fahrenheit  of  not 
less  than  25  centimeters  (Dow  mould). 

(13)  All  bituminous  material  A  will  be  sampled  by  an  Engi- 
neer of  the  Department  of  Highways  and  samples  sent  to  the 
Bureau  of  Tests,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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APPENDIX  Vn 

Criticisms  and  Recommendations  in  Relation  to  Specifications  Adopted 
by  the  Highway  Commission  January  15,  1914 

(1)  Under  Item  50.2,  after  a  description  of  the  spreading  of  the 
top  course  of  No.  3  broken  stone,  it  is  stated  in  the  second  para- 
graph that  "  The  Xo.  3  stone  shall  then  be  smoothed  out  by  passing 
over  it  once  a  self-propelled  roller  weighing  approximately  10 
tons,  after  which  bituminous  material,  of  the  kind  specified 
*     *     *     shall  be  evenly  spread,  etc." 

This  should  be  changed  so  as  to  require  that  the  course  of  No.  3 
stone  shall  be  dry  rolled  until  the  fragments  of  stone  have  just 
keyed  together,  the  surface,  while  even  and  conforming  to  the  de- 
sired crown,  being  left  open  or  porous  in  order  to  allow  penetra- 
tion of  the  hot  bituminous  material  which  is  afterwards  applied. 

Based  upon  our  investigations  for  your  Department,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  the  rapid  deterioration  and  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  many  bituminous  macadam  highways  constructed  by  the  State 
are  in  large  measure  due  to  lack  of  rolling  during  the  initial  stages 
of  construction,  which  makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
properly  consolidate  the  road  after  application  of  the  bituminous 
material.  A  rapid  cooling  of  the  bituminous  material  takes  place 
after  application  which  results  in  a  false  set  of  the  course  of 
No.  3  stone  if  it  has  not  previously  been  keyed  together  by  rolling. 
In  even  moderately  cool  weather,  and  especially  after  application 
of  a  course  of  No.  2  stone,  as  called  for  by  the  specifications,  this 
false  set  is  difficult  to  completely  break  down  by  ordinary  rolling. 
Moreover,  if  broken,  a  true  set  will  seldom  be  obtained  because  of 
the  thickness  of  the  coating  of  bituminous  material  on  the  stone 
fragments  which,  under  pressure  of  the  roller,  tend  to  slide  about 
rather  than  to  key  together. 

The  principles  here  involved  are  neither  new  nor  radical,  but 
are  commonly  recognized  in  the  construction  of  the  ordinary  types 
of  bituminous  concrete  pavements  where  compression  is  only  at- 
tempted on  well  mixed  and  usually  preheated  bituminous  aggre- 
gates carrying  carefully  controlled  percentages  of  bituminous 
material. 

The  justice  of  our  criticism  of  the  present  practice  of  the  State 
Highway  Department  may  be  easily  demonstrated  to  any  layman 
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who  cares  to  walk  over  the  shifting  surface  of  a  No.  3  broken 
stone  course  just  before  application  of  the  bituminous  material, 
and  will  afterwards  prj'  into  a  section  of  newly  constructed  road 
surface  with  a  screwdriver  or  other  hand  tool.  To  date,  our  in- 
spection of  the  1914  work  shows  no  improvement  in  this  connec- 
tion over  the  1913  work,  and,  in  fact,  strict  adherence  to  the 
present  specifications  absolutely  precludes  such  improvement. 

(2)  Under  Item  50.2,  after  a  description  of  the  first  application 
of  bituminous  material,  it  is  stated  in  the  third  paragraph  that 
"  The  surface  shall  then  be  immediately  covered  with  a  layer  of 
approved  No.  2  broken  stone,  etc." 

This  should  be  changed  so  as  to  require  No.  1  broken  stone  to  be 
used  in  place  of  the  No.  2  size.  The  same  is  true  of  subsequent 
applications  of  broken  stone  where  the  No.  2  size  is  at  present 
called  for. 

If  our  first  recommendation  relative  to  rolling  is  followed,  there 
are  two  Very  good  reasons  for  our  second  reconmiendation.  The 
surface  voids  in  a  properly  compacted  course  of  No.  3  broken  stone 
are  not  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  No.  2  broken  stone. 
Under  the  action  of  the  roller  they  will  therefore  either  be  crushed 
or  if  of  very  hard  rock  will  project  into  the  finished  surface.  In 
the  first  case  so  much  dust  is  produced  as  to  prevent  proper  pene- 
tration and  adhesion  of  the  seal  coat  of  bituminous  material.  In 
the  second  case  the  No.  2  stone  is  of  such  size  as  to  be  more  or 
less  readily  caught  and  pried  out  by  traffic,  especially  horse  drawn 
traffic. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  clean  No.  1  broken  stone  is  used,  the  sur- 
face voids  of  the  properly  compacted  course  of  No.  3  broken  stone 
may  be  evenly  filled  and  a  minimum  amount  of  crushing  will  be 
produced  by  the  roller.  In  addition,  satisfactory  surface  con- 
solidation is  more  readily  obtained  as  there  are  no  scattered  high 
points  for  the  roller  to  pass  over  and  the  weight  of  the  roller  is 
thus  more  evenly  distributed  over  the  entire  surface. 

In  this  report  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  a  criticism  of 
Item  50,  which  has  to  do  with  the  method  of  constructing  the  top 
course.  We  wish  to  state,  however,  that  a  number  of  other  items 
relating  to  the  penetration  method  may,  in  our  opinion,  be  greatly 
improved  and  that  recommendations  on  the  same  will  be  incor- 
porated in  later  reports. 

We  recommend  that  the  above  changes  be  immediately  put  into 
force  by  the  State  Highway  Department 
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Eelation  of  Item  49,  BitnnLinoiu  Materials  for  Surface  Treatpient,  to 
Items  65,  66,  68,  69,  71  and  72 

We  would  call  immediate  attention  to  certain  conflicting  pro- 
posals, and  consequent  misunderstandings  on  the  part  of  bidders, 
in  connection  with  Item  49  as  related  to  Items  65,  66,  68,  69,  71' 
and  72  of  the  specifications  and  itemized  proposal  adopted  Janu- 
ary 15,  1914,  by  the  State  Highway  Commission. 

Item  49,  entitled  "  Bituminous  Material  for  Surface  Treat- 
ments "  describes  the  method  of  surface  treatment  of  highways 
with  bituminous  material  but  contains  no  specification  for  the 
bituminous  material  which  is  to  be  used.  Under  Item  49.7,  how- 
ever, it  is  stated  that  "  The  price  bid  shall  include  the  furnishing, 
hauling,  heating  and  applying  the  bituminous  material,  and  shall 
also  include  the  spreading,  rolling  and  incorporation  of  the  stone 
into  the  wearing  surface."  On  the  other  hand,  this  item  does  not 
include  the  furnishing  or  delivery  along  the  side  of  the  road  of 
stone  or  gravel,  which  is  covered  under  Items  37  and  38. 
'  Items  65,  66,  68,  69,  71  and  72  are  merely  specifications  for 
bituminous  materials  for  hot  or  cold  application,  which  materials 
are  mainly  used  for  surface  application.  When  the  material  is  to 
be  so  used,  none  of  these  items  show  what  the  bid  price  is  to  in- 
clude. That  it  is  not  intended  to  include  the  furnishing  or  de- 
livery on  the  road  of  the  material  specified,  is  clearly  indicated 
not  only  by  that  portion  of  Item  49  above  quoted,  which  includes 
furnishing  and  delivery,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  furnishing  and 
delivery  of  bituminous  materials  for  other  than  surface  treatment 
is  definitely  included  under  "  Item  62  to  72  Inclusive  —  Bitu- 
minous Materials  for  All  Work  Except  Surface  Treatment." 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that  when  Item  49  is  included 
in  a  proposal  there  is  nothing  upon  which  the  contractor  may 
specifically  bid  under  Items  65,  66,  68,  69,  71  or  72  if  the  ma- 
terials covered  by  these  items  are  to  be  used  under  Item  49. 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  the  proposals  for  Repair  Con- 
tracts Nos.  510,  511  and  512,  each  include  Item  49  and  one  of 
Items  65,  66,  68,  69,  71  and  72,  incorrectly  and  so  misleadingly 
used  as  to  have  caused  evident  confusion  on  the  part  of  a  number 
of  bidders. 

This  may  be  illustrated  as  follows  from  data  which  we  have 
secured  from  Division  II  and  from  the  itemized  price  sheets  pub- 
lished bv  Charles  F.  Murphv,  Jr.,  Inc. 
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Repair  Contract  No,  510,  No.  418 


BIDDER 


Item  49 

30.500 

saUons 

bituminous 

material 

for  surface 

treatments 


I 


Per  gaUon 

1.  Wm.  G.  Fox 0.036 

2.  Flood  and  Van  Wirt .04 

3.  Joe.  Walker  Construction  Co .  035 

4.  W.  Ia  Lawton .046 

6.  Richard  Hopkins ,04 

6.  John  J.  Vecfder .04 

7.  Rob  Roy  Construction  Co .10 

8.  E.  R.  Clark  &  Co .12 

9.  New  England  Construction  Co .18 


Item  66 

30.500 

gallons 

bituminous 

material 

CO, 


Per  gallon 
0.076 
.08 
.07 
.086 
.08 
.07 
.07 
.12 
.11 


Repair  Contract  No.  511,  No.  417 


BIDDER 


1.  Jos.  Walker  Construction  Co. . 

2.  W.  G.  Fox 

3.  C.  J.  Reardon 

4.  Richard  Hopkins 

6.  John  J.  Vedder 

6.  W.  L.  Lawton 

7.  Rob  Roy  Construction  Co ...  . 

8.  New  England  Construction  Co 

9.  Jos.  Conway 


Item  49 
24.000 

gallons 
bituminous 

material 
for  surface 
treatments 


Per  gaUon 
0.035 
.035 
.04 
.04 
.036 
.06 
.10 
.185 
.14 


Item  66 

24,000 

gallons 

bituminous 

material 

CO. 


Per  galUm 
.066 
.07 
.07 
.08 
.075 
.08 
.07 
.115 
.14 


Repair  Contract  No.  512,  No.  744 


1 

1      Item  49 

10,400 

10,400 

gaUons 

gallons 

bituminous 

BIDDER 

1   bituminous 

material  T, 

material 

high  carbon 

•    for  surface 

tar  cold 

treatments 

application 

Per  gallon 

Per  gallon 

1.  Boynton  A  McNally. .  . 

0.04 

0.075 

2.  J.  1).  Moynohan 

.045 

.075 

3.  Defiance  Com 

.04 

10 

4.  Richard  Hopkins 

.04 

.08 

5.  Joe.  Conway 

.14 

.14 

From  these  bids  it  is  evident  that  the  low  bidders  included  fur- 
nishing bituminous  material  under  Items  66  or  69,  but  not  under 
Item  49  as  required  by  the  specifications. 
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In  Repair  Contract  510'  both  furnishing  and  applying  bitumin- 
ous material  were  evidently  included  under  Item  49  by  the  three 
highest  bidders,  one  of  whom,  E.  R.  Clark  &  Co.,  repeated  his  bid 
under  Item  66.  The  other  two  high  bidders  reasonably  assumed 
that  Item  66  included  furnishing  the  material  specified,  as  did  the 
other  bidders,  but  in  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  the  specifi- 
cations again  included  their  bid  on  furnishing  the  bituminous  ma- 
terial under  Item  49. 

The  same  condition  of  affairs  is  seen  to  exist  in  the  case  of  the 
three  high  bidders  on  Repair  Contract  511  and  the  highest  bidder 
on  Repair  Contract  512. 

In  the  particular  instances  cited  the  undersigned  would  not  nec- 
essarily recommend  cancellation  of  these  contracts  as  the  position 
of  the  lowest  bidder  would  not  be  changed  by  eliminating  the  re- 
sults of  justifiable  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  high  bid- 
ders. They  would,  however,  suggest  that  a  copy  of  this  report  be 
transmitted  to  Commissioner  Carlisle  with  a  request  that  all  pos- 
sibility of  such  misuse  of  Items  49,  65,  66,  68,  69,  71  and  72  be 
eliminated  in  future  contracts.  They  would  further  suggest  that 
the  fault  here  discussed  may  be  readily  corrected  either  by 

1.  Chan^ng  Item  49,  so  as  not  to  include  under  price  bid 
the  furnishing  and  delivery  along  the  road  of  bituminous  ma- 
terial, and  including  such  furnishing  and  delivery  under 
Items  66,  66,  68,  69,  71  and  72; 

or  by 

2.  Inserting  in  the  item  blank  under  Item  49  of  the  item- 
ized proposal  the  Item  No.  and  name  of  the  bituminous  ma- 
terial to  be  used.  This  would  eliminate  the  necessitv  of  a  bid 
on  the  bituminous  material  alone. 

Either  of  these  methods  should  prevent  further  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  nature  above  referred  to  on  the  part  of  bidders  and  by 
eliminating  imcertainties  tend  generally  to  lower  bids. 

Dry  Broken  Stone  Items  49  and  60 

The  specifications  adopted  January  15,  1914,  covering,  under 
Item  49,  the  application  of  bituminous  material  for  surface  treat- 
ment, and,  under  It^m  50,  the  construction  of  the  top  course 
of  a  bituminous  macadam  pavement  by  the  penetration  method, 
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call  for  the  use  of  ^* approved  broken  stone"  in  several  sizes  de- 
pendent upon  the  details  of  construction. 

Good  practice  calls  for  the  use  of  dry  broken  stone.  As  the 
use  of  dry  broken  stone  is  not  specified,  the  engineer  in  charge 
of  construction  and  the  inspectors  would  have  to  enforce  this 
requirement  under  the  provision  "  approved  broken  stone."  As 
**  approved  "  may  in  the  opinion  of  many  engineers  and  inspectors 
only  refer  to  the  quality  and  grading  of  the  broken  stone,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  essential  requirement  of  dryness  may  not  be 
enforced. 

In  our  investigations  of  highways  in  Division  5,  we  found 
that,  in  the  construction  of  Highway  127  under  Repair  Contract 
524,  wet  screenings  were  being  applied  on  the  bituminous  ma- 
terial. It  is  evident  that  good  adhesion  between  the  bituminous 
material  and  the  broken  stone  cannot  be  obtained  under  these 
conditions. 

We  recommend  that  the  word  "  dry  "  be  placed  before  the  words 
"  broken  stone  "  in  every  instance  under  Items  49  and  50  when 
the  broken  stone  is  to  spread  after  application  of  bituminous 
material. 

Item  61  —  Top  Course  Bituminous  Macadam — Mixing  Method  Type  1 

In  Item  51.1,  provision  is  made  for  placing  the  top  course 
bituminous  macadam  upon  a  foundation  or  bottom  course  of 
"  concrete,  broken  stone,  quarry  or  field  stone  or  gravel."  Our 
specifications  provided  only  for  placing  this  type  of  top  course 
upon  a  cement  concrete  foundation,  and  we  would  strongly 
recommend  that  this  practice  be  followed.  In  our  opinion  it  is 
not  good  policy  for  New  York  State  to  construct  any  type  of 
bituminous  concrete  upon  other  than  concrete  foundation,  owing 
to  the  considerable  expense  of  bituminous  concrete,  the  care  re- 
quired in  its  construction,  and  the  fact  that  ultimately  satisfactory 
results  are  to  a  large  extent  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  a 
sound  and  unyielding  foundation.  Best  practice  calls  for  con- 
crete foundation,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  New  York  State 
should  fail  to  follow  best  practice  in  this  connection.  Moreover, 
a  well  constructed  concrete  foundation  is  a  permanent  asset  to 
the  State,  and  after  construction  future  maintenance  and  repairs 
in  the  pavement  proper  should  be  confined  to  the  top  course.  We 
note  that   under  "  Item   52  —  Top   Course  —  Bituminous   Ma- 
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cadam  —  Mixing  Method  Type  2  "  provision  is  made  only  for 
concrete  foundation,  and,  to  emphasize  our  point,  we  would  state 
that  most  of  the  reasons  which  make  it  desirable  to  have  a  con- 
crete foundation  under  the  Type  2  top  course  apply  also  to 
Type  1. 

Under  Item  51.2,  provision  is  made  for  a  possible  thickness  in 
top  course  of  over  two  inches,  in  which  case  a  mixture  of  No.  2 
and  No.  3  stone  is  called  for.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  satis- 
factorily compressing  a  single  course  of  bituminous  concrete  of 
this  type,  which  after  compression  will  measure  much  in  excess 
of  two  inches,  we  would  repeat  our  recommendations  to  you  in 
the  report  above  quoted,  that  the  thickness  be  made  two  inches. 
Such  thickness  should  be  ample  to  meet  all  demands  of  traffic  and 
other  conditions  for  which  this  type  of  pavement  is  suited,  and 
should  prove  more  economical  and  more  practical  to  construct 
than  one  of  greater  thickness.  Moreover,  if  No.  3  stone  is  used 
for  greater  thickness  than  two  inches,  it  is  much  more  difficult 
to  obtain  an  aggregate  which  under  compression  will  produce  as 
desirably  dense  a  surface  as  the  No.  2  stone  if  used  alone. 

Item  51.3  states  that:  "Gravel  of  approved  quality  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  same  size  as  broken  stone  may  be  used  in  the  top 
course."  We  protest  against  the  use  of  gravel  in  the  construction 
of  this  type  of  pavement,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  complete  adhesion  of  the  bituminous  material  to  the  round 
and  often  polished  surface  of  gravel  particles  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  obtain.  There  is  a  tendency  for  a  gravel  aggre- 
gate, both  during  construction  and  under  heavy  traffic,  to  roll 
and  wave,  and  thus  produce  an  uneven  and  unimiform  surface. 
In  addition  to  this  the  gravel  particles  which  are  exposed  at  the 
surface  are  much  more  apt  to  pick  out  under  horsedrawn  traffic 
than  are  broken  stone  particles.  This  results  in  pitting  the  sur- 
face and  tends  to  hasten  distintegration. 

Item  51.5  calls  for  the  use  of  "  Bituminous  material  ^A'  for 
mixing  method  —  Type  1."  The  specifications  for  this  material 
under  Item  62  call  for  an  asphalt  cement,  and  no  provision  is 
made  for  the  use  of  tars,  which  if  properly  selected  and  used  as 
described  in  our  specification  of  December  4,  1913,  should  prove 
just  as  satisfactory  as  asphalt.  The  elimination  of  tars  from  this 
type  of  pavements  tends  to  reduce  competition  and  thus  raise  the 
price  of  the  bituminous  material  which  is  used.  Moreover,  the 
specifications  for  bituminous  material  "A"  under  Item  62  is  of 
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the  blanket  type,  which  covers  various  fluxed  native  asphalts  as 
well  as  petroleum  asphalts  so  broadly  as  to  afford  no  surety  of 
either  uniform  or  satisfactory  material.  This  matter  was  brought 
to  your  attention  in  a  report  under  date  of  January  7,  1914,  and 
need  not  be  further  discussed  at  this  time.  In  our  opinion  the 
optional  type  specifications,  as  given  in  our  report  of  December 
4,  1913,  are  greatly  to  be  preferred,  both  for  practical  and  scien- 
tific reasons. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  tars  are  not  specified  for  this  type  of 
pavement,  the  following  is  noted  under  Item  51.6  which  has  to  do 
with  heating  the  bituminous  material :  "  Bituminous  material* 
*  T '  shall  be  heated  as  directed  to  a  temperature  of  between  200 
degrees  Fahrenheit  and  275  degrees  Fahrenheit.  AU  Bituminous 
material  '  T '  heated  beyond  275  degrees  Fahrenheit,  either  before 
or  during  mixing  with  the  broken  stone,  shall  be  rejected.  Xo  tar 
shall  be  heated  in  kettles  containing  any  asphalt  cement,  and  in 
like  manner  no  asphalt  cement  shall  be  heated  in  kettles  containing 
any  tar.  Before  changing  from  one  type  of  material  to  the  other, 
kettles  shall  be  scrupulously  clean  in  order  to  avoid  mixtures  of 
the  two.  Any  such  mixtures  resulting  from  this  cause  shall  be 
rejected."  This  portion  of  the  specifications  is  entirely  imma- 
terial, if  Item  51.5  which  requires  only  Bituminous  material  "A" 
is  to  be  enforced.  In  other  words,  Item  51.5  requires  asphalt, 
while  that  portion  of  51.6  quoted  describes  the  heating  of  tar. 
This  is  apt  to  cause  confusion  in  the  minds  of  contractors  who  are 
required  to  bid  upon  the  specifications. 

The  same  criticism  applies  to  Item  51.7,  in  the  last  sentence  of 
which  it  is  stated  that :  "  The  mixing  shall  continue  until  every 
particle  of  the  broken  stone  is  thoroughly  coated  with  the  bitu- 
minous material  and  a  uniform  mixture  has  been  obtained,  which 
when  discharged  shall  have  a  temperature  between  200  degrees 
and  300  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  bituminous  material  ^A'  and  be- 
tween 150  degrees  and  250  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  bituminous 
material  '  B.'  " 

It  is  apparent  from  these  quotations  that  iu  attempting  to  follow 
certain  portions  of  the  specifications  which  we  recommended  to 
you  under  date  of  December  4,  1913,  the  engineers  of  the  High- 
way Commission  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  many  of  the  clauses 
interlock  and  cannot  be  safely  transposed  verbatim  into  other 
specifications. 
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Uixder  Item  51.7  it  is  noted:  *'A  mixer  shall  be  used,  of  satis- 
factory design,  having  revolving  blades,  and  efficient  means  for 
keeping  the  temperature  at  the  desired  point  without  burning  the 
liquid."  In  properly  designed  plants,  where  a  pug-mill  mixer  is 
used,  the  above  requirement  in  temperature  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary but,  if  enforced,  would  prohibit  the  use  of  some  of  the  most 
satisfactory  plants  on  the  market. 

In  Item  51.8,  which  has  to  do  with  placing  the  wearing  course, 
it  in  stated  that:  "  When  rolled,  it  shall  have  the  required  thick- 
ness," We  believe  that  this  should  be  covered  more  definitely,  as 
has  been  done  in  our  recommendations  as  follows:  "The  bitu- 
minous concrete  shall  be  immediately  spread  *  *  *  so  that 
when  rolled  it  shall  have  a  thickness  at  no  place  of  less  than  two 
inches  *  *  *."  It  has  been  our  experience  that  many  con- 
tractors consider  that  if  the  average  thickness  of  a  pavement  is  that 
thickness  called  for  by  the  specifications,  considerable  allowance 
should  be  made  for  maximum  and  minimum  deviations  from  the 
average.  This  tends  to  promote  carelessness,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  the  preparation  of  the  surface  of  the  foundation  which,  if 
very  rough,  may  well  carry  a  top  course  having  an  average  thick- 
ness of  two  inches  but  .measuring  one  inch  at  some  points  and 
three  inches  at  others.  It  is  needless  to  argue  the  point  that  all 
possible  precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  such  occurrences. 

Item  51.10  calls  for  spreading  the  seal  coat  of  hot  bituminous 
material  with  *^  approved  pressure  distributors."  Up  to  the 
present,  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  from  the  Highway  Com- 
mission what  it  considers  an  approved  pressure  distributor.  Thvj 
term  is  therefore  both  indefinite  and  well  calculated  to  mislead  the 
contractor.  This  subject  has  been  made  the  basis  of  another  re- 
port which  will  be  presented  to  you,  and  which  takes  up  the  matter 
of  pressure  distributors  in  detail. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  believe  that  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
properly  designed  gravity  distributors  of  small  capacity  will  en- 
courage contractors,  and,  in  fact,  possibly  furnish  them  with  an 
argument  for  leaving  long  stretches  of  the  wearing  course  of 
bituminous  concrete  open  for  a  considerable  period,  that  is,  until 
sufficient  length  had  been  prepared  to  make  the  use  of  a  pressure 
distributor  for  this  class  of  work  economical. 

Under  Item  51.10  it  is  stated  that:  "  The  bituminous  material 
'A*  shall  be  applied  *  *  *  at  a  rate  of  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  gallon  per  square  yard,  as  directed."     For  material 
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with  as  wide  a  range  of  characteristics  as  allowed  for  by  the  present 
specifications;  three-quarters  of  a  gallon  is  possibly  the  maximum 
allowable  quantity,  for  a  seal  coat.  We  believe,  however,  that  for 
this  type  of  pavement  an  allowance  of  from  one-half  to  one  gallon 
of  bituminous  material  should  be  made,  as  stated  in  section  3.13 
of  our  report  of  December  4,  1913.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
bituminous  material  should  meet  the  specifications  given  in  pur 
sections  4.2  to  4.6,  inclusive. 

Under  Iteni  51.12  it  is  specified  that  the  roller  used  for  the 
bituminous  wearing  course  shall  weigh  between  8  and  10  tons. 
We  believe  that  our  specifications  of  December  4,  1913,  calling, 
under  section  3.11,  for  a  roller  weighing  between  10  and  12  tons, 
is  preferable  for  the  following  reasons:  A  10  to  12-ton  tandem 
roller  gives  much  better  compression  than  an  8-ton  roller.  More- 
over, it  has  been  found  that  the  allowance  of  an  8-ton  roller  tends 
to  encourage  contractors  to  use  the  heaviest  type  of  sheet  asphalt 
tandem  roller  which  they  may  have  at  hand,  say  approximately  6 
tons,  and  to  claim  that  same  is  an  8-ton  roller.  To  prove  that  a 
roller  is  under  weight  from  1  to  2  tons  is  often  a  difficult  proposi- 
tion to  settle  ill  a  short  period  of  time  on  the  highway  under  con- 
struction. 

Item  51.15  states  that:  "  The  quantity  to  be  paid  for  under 
this  item  shall  be  the  number  of  cubic  yards  of  compacted  ma- 
terial in  place  in  the  completed  road."  We  have  recommended 
that  the  number  of  square  yards  be  made  the  basis  of  payment,  as 
it  is  a  more  convenient  basis  for  calculations  for  both  the  con- 
tractor and  the  engineer  and  is  commonly  used  in  municipal  work 
for  this  class  of  pavement. 

In  the  Commission's  specifications,  no  provision  is  made  for  re- 
moving and  replacing  the  wearing  course  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining the  finished  pavement  to  ascertain  if  it  is  satisfactory  and 
has  been  constructed  to  meet  specifications  in  all  respects.  We  be- 
lieve that  such  provision  should  be  included  in  the  specifications, 
as  described  in  section  3.15  of  our  report  of  December  4,  1913 : 

"  Sect.  3.15.  If  the  contractor  removes,  as  directed,  por- 
tions of  the  wearing  course,  and  the  work  thus  exposed  for 
examination  is  found  satisfactory,  or  if  for  any  reason  he 
shall  be  ordered  to  remove  wearing  course  built  in  full  ac- 
cordance with  his  contract,  he  shall  be  paid  for  such  excava- 
tion one-fourth  the  price  per  square  yard  stipulated  in  Item 
3.     If  the  wearing  course  after  examination  is  found  to  be 
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of  acceptable  quality,  the  original  wearing  course  will  be  paid 
for  as  well  as  that  used  to  refill  the  excavation.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  removing  and  replacing  of  tbe  wearing  course 
in  accordance  with  this  section,  no  quantity  shall  be  measured 
as  less  than  one  square  yard." 

By  making  use  of  a  satisfactory  and  detailed  method  of  examin- 
ing the  finished  work,  dependence  upon  post  mortem  examinations 
at  a  later  date,  in  case  of  question  as  to  whether  the  contractor  has 
lived  up  to  the  specifications,  is  eliminated,  and  such  questions  are 
settled  once  and  for  all  upon  completion  of  the  work. 

In  the  Commission's  specifications,  no  provision  is  made  relative 
to  the  repair  of  possibly  defective  areas  in  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  pavement  is  to  be  laid.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  most 
important  consideration,  if  a  top  course  of  uniform  thickness  is 
to  be  insisted  upon,  and  in  this  connection  we  would  call  your  at- 
tention to  section  3.8  of  our  specifications  of  December  4,  1913, 
which  is  as  follows: 

"Sect.  3.8.  All  defective  areas  in  the  cement  concrete 
foundation  shall  be  repaired  as  directed  at  least  ten  (10) 
days  in  advance  of  laying  the  bituminous  concrete.  Before 
laying  the  bituminous  concrete  the  surface  of  the  foundation 
shall  be  dry  and  thoroughly  cleaned.  In  cases  where  cement 
concrete  edging  is  not  used,  compacted  shoulders,  forming  a 
continuation  of  the  surface  of  the  foundation,  shall  be  con- 
structed. A  two  (2)  inch  plank  shall  be  laid  on  each 
shoulder  at  the  edge  of  the  foundation.  These  planks  shall 
remain  in  place  until  after  the  seal  coat  has  been  finished/* 

In  the  Commission's  specifications,  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
prevention  of  dust  on  the  road  and  adjacent  grounds  during  con- 
struction. In  certain  cases,  this  is  a  most  important  consideration, 
as  it  bears  directly  upon  proper  consolidation  and  also  adhesion  of 
the  seal  coat,  which  may  be  prevented  by  accumulations  of  dust 
brought  upon  the  road  prior  to  its  application.  In  this  connection, 
we  would  call  your  attention  to  section  3.9  of  our  specifications  of 
December  4,  1913,  as  follows: 

Sect.  3.9.  The  shoulders  of  the  road  and  adjacent  grounds 
shall  be  sufliciently  sprinkled  during  the  placing  of  bitumin- 
ous material  wherever  there  would  otherwise  be  danger  of 
clouds  of  dust  blowing  over  the  pavement." 
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We  advise  that  these  proposed  changes  be  incorporated  in  the 
revised  specifications  of  the  Commission. 


Item  52  —  Top  Coarse  Bituminons  Macadam  —  Mixing  Method  Type  2 

Specifications  for  this  type  of  pavement  were  recommended  to 
your  Department  by  the  undersigned  under  date  of  December  4, 
1913.  In  this  connection,  we  would  note  that  the  specifications 
adopted  by  the  Highway  Commission  are  almost  identical  with 
those  recommended  to  your  Department,  with  the  exception  of 
the  implied  specifications  for  bituminous  material.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  other  differences  which  are  worthy  of  comment 

Under  Item  62.3,  which  describes  the  sand,  it  is  stated  that: 
''  If  the  sand  does  not  contain  the  required  amount  of  fine  material, 
approved  stone  dust  may  be  added  to  make  up  the  deficiency."  In 
the  specifications  reconmiended  to  you  by  the  undersigned,  it  is 
stated  that :  "  If  the  sand  does  not  contain  the  required  amount  of 
fine  material,  mineral  diist  may  be  added  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency." Wb  believe  that  the  term  "  mineral  dust "  is  preferable 
to  the  term  ''  stone  dust,"  as  it  allows  of  the  use  of  Portland  cement 
which  is  equal  to,  if  not  superior  to,  stdhe  dust  for  the  purpose 
mentioned. 

Item  52.4  states  that :  "  The  bituminous  material  to  be  used  in 
this  course  shall  conform  with  the  specifications  for  bituminous 
material  'A'  for  ^  Type  2.' "  These  specifications,  as  described 
under  Item  63,  are  of  the  blanket  type,  which  insure  neither  a 
uniform  nor  a  satisfactory  product.  This  matter  involves  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  fundamental  principle  of  using  optional  type 
specifications  to  allow  competition  of  the  various  types  of  asphalt, 
and  has  been  exhaustively  treated  by  us  in  a  report  to  you  under 
date  of  January  7,  1914.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  a  repetition  of  the  discussion  at  this  time.  We  would,  how- 
ever, call  your  attention  to  the  specifications  for  asphalt  cement 
which  we  consider  suitable  for  this  type  of  pavement,  as  given 
under  Item  6  of  our  report  of  December  4,  1913. 

Item  62.14  states  that:  "  The  quantity  to  be  paid  for  imder  this 
item  shall  be  the  number  of  cubic  yards  of  compacted  material  in 
place  in  the  completed  road."  We  have  recommended  that  the  num- 
ber of  square  yards  be  made  the  basis  of  payment,  as  it  is  a  more 
convenient  basis  for  calculations  for  both  the  contractor  and  the 
engineer,  and  is  commonly  used  in  municipal  work  for  this  class 
of  pavement.    This  point  is  the  same  as  covered  in  our  criticism 
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and  recommendations  relative  to  Item  51  — Top  Course  Bitumin- 
ous Macadam — Mixing  Method  Type  1. 

In  the  specifications  adopted  by  the  Highway  Commission,  no 
provision  is  made  for  removing  and  replacing  the  wearing  course, 
nor  for  the  prevention  of  dust.  These  matters  have  already  been 
discussed  in  our  report  on  Item  51,  and  the  same  reasons  for  their 
inclusion  under  Item  52  hold  good.  With  regard  to  the  preven- 
tion of  dust,  while  no  seal  coat  is  specified  for  the  Type  2  pave- 
ment, the  prevention  of  excessive  amounts  of  dust  upon  the  bi- 
tuminous material  during  its  placing  and  compaction  is  essential 
to  good  work. 

We  advise  that  these  proposed  changes  be  incorporated  in  the 
revised  specifications  of  the  Commission. 

Item  66  —  Cement  Concrete  Pavement 

Item  55.6  states  that:  "  The  concrete  shall  be  mixed  in  ap- 
proved mechanical  batch  mixers."  No  description,  however,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  specifications  as  to  what  constitutes  an  approved 
mechanical  batch  mixer.  We  recommend  that  all  ambiguity  be 
eliminated  by  a  modification  of  this  phrase  to  require  that  the  con- 
crete shall  be  mixed  in  a  mechanical  batch  mixer  of  the  arm  and 
bucket  type,  so  designed  and  operated  as  to  produce  and  discharge 
a  thoroughly  coated  and  uniform  mixture  of  non-s^regated 
broken  stone  and  cement  mortar  of  uniform  color  and  consistency. 
As  a  result  of  our  inspection  of  the  1914  work  of  the  Commission, 
it  is  our  opinion  that  under  the  conditions  existing  in  New  York 
State  work,  much  greater  surety  of  a  non-segregated  concrete  of 
proper  consistency  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  an  arm  and 
bucket  mixer  rather  than  by  a  mixer,  which  discharges  by  means  of 
a  chute.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  to 
make  too  sloppy  a  mixture  for  satisfactory  work,  if  a  chute  is  em- 
ployed; the  reason  being  that  the  wetter  the  mixture,  the  more 
readily  is  it  discharged  by  means  of  the  inclined  chute.  Careful 
control  of  consistency  requires  constant  supervision  on  the  part  of 
experienced  inspectors,  and  all  factors  which  tend  to  reduce  the 
probability  of  obtaining  the  proper  mixture  should  be  eliminated 
in  so  far  as  possible.  With  the  arm  and  bucket  mixer,  there  is  no 
tendency,  as  far  as  ease  of  operation  is  concerned,  to  make  the  con- 
crete more  sloppy  than  it  should  be. 

Item  55.8  requires  that:  "As  soon  as  possible  after  mixing,  the 
concrete  shall  be  deposited  in  place  and  thoroughly  rammed  so  as 
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to  bring  the  mortar  flush  to  the  surface."  Throughout  our  inspec- 
tion of  the  concrete  pavements  under  construction  in  New  York 
State  during  1914,  we  have  observed  a  complete  disr^ard  of  this 
clause  of  the  specifications.  In  fact,  the  consistency  of  the  con- 
crete as  laid  made  it  impracticable  to  tamp  or  ram  it  Without 
exception,  the  division  engineers  whom  we  interviewed  on  the  sub- 
ject believe  in  the  use  of  concrete  which  is  too  wet  to  be  tamped, 
and  we  are  in  agreement  with  their  views  on  this  point.  As 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  requiring  that  the  concrete  be  rammed, 
the  clause  should  be  eliminated  from  the  specifications. 

We  advise  that  these  proposed  changes  be  incorporated  in  the 
revised  specifications  of  the  Commission. 

Item  59  —  Brick  Pavement 

In  Item  59.3  which  described  tests  for  brick,  it  is  stated  that: 
"  One  sample  shall  be  tested  for  every  two  hundred  thousand 
(200,000)  bricks,  and  less  than  this  when  conditions  warrant." 
The  undersigned  recommend,  as  in  their  former  report,  that  "  One 
sample  shall  be  tested  for  every  ten  thousand  (10,000)  bricks,  and 
less  than  this  when  conditions  warrant,^'  as  in  their  opinion  one 
test  for  every  two  hundred  thousand  bricks  is  insufficient.  This 
recommendation  is  in  conf  onjtiity  with  the  best  practice,  and  a  like 
requirement  is  to  be  found  in  the  standard  specifications  for  brick 
pavement  adopted  by  the  American  Society  of  Municipal  Im- 
provements, September  27,  1911,  and  amended  November  13, 
1912. 

Item  59.3  states  that:  "An  average  loss  in  weight  in  a  rattler 
test  exceeding  twenty-four  (24)  per  centum,  or  an  average  absorp- 
tion of  three  and  one-half  (3^)  per  centum  of  water  shall  cause  a 
rejection  of  the  total  quantity,"  etc.  The  undersigned  have  recom- 
mended that  "An  average  loss  in  weight  in  a  rattler  test  exceeding 
twenty-two  (22)  per  cent,  or  a  maximum  loss  in  the  rattler  test  in 
any  one  brick  exceeding  twenty-seven  (27)  per  cent.,  or  an  average 
absorption  of  over  three  and  one-half  (3^)  per  cent,  of  water 
shall  cause  the  rejection  of  the  total  quantity,"  etc.  This  recom- 
mendation insures  not  only  a  higher  average  grade  of  brick  but 
the  maximum  loss  requirement  for  any  one  brick  also  insures  the 
furnishing  of  a  uniform  product,  which  is  a  most  important  con- 
sideration. We  understand  from  Mr.  Myers,  Chemist  of  the 
Bureau  of  Tests,  that  the  Highway  Commission  makes  duplicate 
tests  upon  samples  that  are  submitted,  one  test  being  made  upon 
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brick  which  are  selected  with  a  view  to  obtaining  those  that  are 
apparently  of  inferior  quality.  If  the  average  of  either  set  falls 
below  the  standard  requirement,  the  brick  are  recuUed  and  another 
test  is  made.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  does  not  insure  absolute  uniformity.  We  understand  that 
Mr.  Myers  feels  that  a  maximum-loss-by-abrasion  requirement  for 
individual  bricks  is  the  proper  method  to  pursue. 

In  Item  59.6,  which  has  to  do  with  the  sand  cushion,  no  require- 
ment for  the  sand  is  made,  except  that  it  shall  be  clean.  The 
undersigned  recommended  that :  ^^  the  sand  must  pass  a  one-quar- 
^^  (%)  i^^l^  screen."  This  is  an  important  consideration,  as  the 
presence  of  particles  considerably  in  excess  of  one-quarter  inch 
diameter  is  apt  to  produce  an  uneven  bedding  for  the  brick  and 
may  result  in  failure  of  individual  brick,  due  to  an  unyielding 
bearing  at  certain  points. 

No  specific  directions  under  Item  69.6  are  given  in  regard  to 
the  roller  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  sand  cushion,  ex- 
cept that  it  shall  weigh  150  pounds  per  foot  of  width.  Inci- 
dental to  our  inspections  of  the  construction  of  brick  pavements 
by  the  Highway  Commission  during  1913  and  1914,  we  noted  in 
a  number  of  cases  the  use  of  verv  short  handled  rollers,  which 
made  it  impossible  to  properly  roll  the  sand  cushion  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  men  operating  the  roller  were  obliged  to  walk 
upon  the  cushion  during  its  compaction.  This  matter  was  cared 
for  in  our  specifications  of  December  4,  1913,  by  requiring  that 
the  roller  should  have  a  handle  twelve  feet  in  length.  Specific 
dimensions  for  the  roller  were  also  given,  as  well  as  a  description 
of  the  method  of  shaping  and  rolling  the  sand  cushion.  These 
recommendations  were  embodied  in  our  section  7.5  which  we  quote 
below  and  which  we  believe  should  be  embodied  in  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  Highway  Commission : 

"  Section  7.5.  Before  shaping  the  cushion,  one-half  (%) 
inch  strips  shall  be  laid  on  the  edges,  curbs,  or  curb  and  guide 
timber,  and  a  template  drawn  over  the  same,  after  which  the 
one-half  (%)  inch  strips  shall  be  removed  and  the  sand  cush- 
ion rolled  over  its  entire  surface  with  a  hand  roller.  The 
roller  shall  be  not  less  than  thirty-six  (36)  inches  in  diameter 
and  twenty-four  (24)  inches  in  width,  and  shall  weigh  not 
less  than  ten  (10)  pounds  per  inch  width  and  have  a  handle 
twelve  (12)  feet  in  length.  After  rolling,  the  template 
shall  be  drawn  over  the  edgings,  curbs,  or  curb  and  guide  tim- 
ber to  complete  the  cushion.     The  cushion  shall  be  free  from 
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all  irregularities  and  shall  be  prepared  at  least  fifty  (50)  feet 
in  advance  of  the  brick  laying,  and  in  no  case  shall  the  com- 
pleted sand  cushion  be  disturbed  or  walked  on  after  oemg 
smoothed  over  and  brought  to  the  exact  crown  and  grade." 

In  Item  59.8  it  is  stated  that:  "  Each  alternate  course  shall  be 
commenced  with  a  half  brick,  ^o  half  bricks  or  bats  shall  be 
used  except  at  the  end  of  courses."  It  has  come  to  our  attention 
that  in  certain  cases  irregular  shaped  brick  have  been  used  in 
place  of  rectangular  half  brick.  This  is  faulty  practice,  as  it  is 
apt  to  produce  an  uneven  joint  at  the  curb  or  edging.  This  point 
could  be  cared  for,  as  in  our  specifications,  by  stating  that  all 
broken  brick  at  the  end  of  courses  shall  be  rectangular  in  shape 
and  shall  fit  snugly  between  the  longitudinal  joint  and  the  ad- 
jacent brick  in  the  same  course.  It  is  also  important  that  closures 
of  this  nature  should  immediately  follow  the  laying. 

We  further  recommend  as  an  added  precaution  to  uniform  lay- 
ing that:  ^^At  about  every  fourth  course,  the  brick  shall  be 
driven  together  to  straighten  the  courses." 

In  order  to  insure  uniform  work,  we  would  further  repeat  our 
recommendation  that:  *'  If  more  than  ten  (10)  per  cent,  of  the 
bricks  in  a  length  of  ten  (10)  feet  or  more  of  highway  have  to  be 
taken  up,  they  shall  all  be  removed  and  the  cushion  readjusted." 
If  this  is  not  done,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  a  uniformly 
even  surface  at  the  points  where  replacements  are  made. 

Another  important  restriction  which  has  not  been  cared  for  in 
these  specifications  is  that :  *^  Wheeling  of  barrows  upon  the  brick 
surface  shall  not  be  permitted." 

Sections  59.11  to  59.16,  inclusive,  have  to  do  with  specifications 
for  cement  grout  used  as  a  filler  between  the  joints  of  the  brick. 
The  undersigned  recommended  the  u  ;e  of  a  bituminous  filler  for 
this  purpose,  for  a  number  of  reaso  s.  That  a  uniform  cement 
grout  filling  is  difficult  to  secure  is  ^  3wn  by  remarks  included  in 
"  Directions  for  Laying  Vitrified  J  rick  Street  Pavements,"  en- 
dorsed and  recommended  by  the  ?  .tional  Paving  Brick  Manu- 
facturers' Association.     In  these  re  larks  it  is  stated  that: 

(1)  Unless  the  grout  is  ke  tt  thin  and  in  constant  motion 
while  being  applied,  the  sai  d  will  settle,  and  water  and 
cement  will  result  instead  of    /^ater,  sand  and  cement 

(2)  If  too  thick,  the  grout  %  ill  bridge  the  joints,  and  while 
the  resulting  surface  is  smooth  and  apparently  substantial,  a 
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few  days'  traffic  will  break  the  slight  bond  and  the  brick  will 
immediately  begin  to  chip  and  roughen. 

(3)  It  muBt  also  be  mixed  in  small  quantities,  as  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  the  sand  in  suspension  when  more 
than  the  required  amount  of  sand,  cement  and  water  is  used. 

(4)  Unless  it  is  deposited  upon  the  pavement  with  the 
sand  in  combination  with  the  solution,  the  cement  and  water 
will  settle  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  joints  between  the 
bricks,  and  the  sand  without  the  cement  in  the  upper  portion. 

(5)  No  mechanical  device  for  doing  this  satisfactorily 
has  yet  been  perfected. 

(6)  Ten  days  is  the  minimum  time  for  keeping  the  street 
blocked  and  free  from  traffic  after  the  grout  has  been  applied. 
Thirty  days  would  be  better  and  longer,  if  possible.  When 
a  grouted  street  is  opened  to  traffic  in  ten  days  more  is  de- 
manded and  expected  from  the  cement  than  any  testing 
laboratory  should  expect,  so  that  the  street  should  remain 
closed  as  long  as  the  public  will  permit. 

These  abstracts  will  serve  to  show  the  difficulty  in  laying  a 
cement  grout  and  also  the  difficulty  in  forcing  the  contractor  to  do 
the  work  satisfactorily. 

The  advantages  of  an  asphalt  over  a  cement  grouted  brick  pave- 
ment are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  asphalt  filled  pavement  is  less  noisy.  A  cement 
grouted  pavement  is  apt  to  arch  at  certain  points  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons,  in  which  case  traffic  produces  a  decidedly  noisy 
and  disagreeable  rumble  under  steel  tired  traffic. 

(2)  Cracking  of  the  asphalt  filled  pavement  as  a  whole  is 
entirely  prevented,  as  it  is  not  a  monolithic  structure.  In 
the  cement  grouted  pavement,  no  provision  is  made  for  longi- 
tudinal contraction  or  expansion,  and  many  pavements  crack 
from  this  cause,  the  crack  extending  through  the  brick  if  the 
grout  is  sufficiently  strong.  If  the  grout  is  not  sufficiently 
strong,  it  will  chip  and  crumble  from  the  edge  of  the  brick, 
and  the  brick  will  spall  under  traffic. 

(3)  Repairs  in  asphalt  filled  pavements  can  be  readily  made 
in  case  of  failure  of  individual  bricks,  by  removing  the  bad 
bri<;k  and  replacing  them  with  new  brick.  This  method  of 
repairs  is  extremely  difficult  if  the  brick  are  grouted  together 
with  cement  mortar,  and  often  necessitates  tearing  up  a  con- 
siderable area  of  pavement  in  order  to  make  a  repair. 
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(4)  The  asphalt  filled  pavement  is  more  water  proof  as  in 
the  cement  grout  pavement  cracks  form  sooner  or  later  either 
in  the  grout  or  brick,  and  water  may  find  entrance  to  the 
foundation  and  result  in  considerable  damage  and  expensive 
maintenance. 

Item  59.17  calls  for  the  use  of  a  bituminous  filler  for  longitu- 
dinal expansion  joints,  but  the  specifications  for  such  filler  are 
limited  only  to  melting  point,  which  is  entirely  inadequate  as  a 
test  for  determining  the  suitability  of  the  material  for  the  pur^ 
pose  for  whicli  it  is  used.  Bitimiinous  fillers  should  be  purchased 
and  used  under  just  as  careful  and  comprehensive  specifications 
as  bituminous  material  for  other  types  of  pavement,  and  in  this 
connection  we  would  call  your  attention  to  our  specifications  re- 
ported under  date  of  December  4,  1913,  under  "  Item  8  —  Asphalt 
Fillers."  These  specifications  are  of  the  optional  requirement  type. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  certain  requirements  have  been  omitted 
in  the  specifications  of  the  Commission,  which  should  be  included. 
These  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Repair  of  the  surface  of  foundations.  The  undersigned 
recommended  that  a  clause  be  inserted  that :  "All  defective  areas 
in  the  cement  concrete  foundation  shall  be  repaired  as  directed, 
at  least  ten  (10)  days  in  advance  of  laying  the  sand  cushion." 

(2)  Notification  of  the  arrival  of  brick.  The  undersigned 
recommend  that  the  following  clause  be  inserted :  "  The  Contractor 
shall  immediately  notify  the  Commission  of  the  arrival  at  the 
designated  point  of  unloading  of  a  shipment  or  portion  of  a  ship- 
ment of  paving  bricks  and  shall  furnish  such  labor  and  other 
assistance  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  examination  of  the  ship- 
ment and  the  taking  of  samples.  The  contents  of  each  car  or 
boat  shall  be  kept  separate  from  the  others  and  clearly  marked 
for  identification  at  least  until  the  results  of  the  test  are  known." 

(3)  Inspection.  The  following  clause  should  be  inserted  in  the 
present  specifications:  The  bricks  shall  be  carefully  culled  as 
they  are  unloaded  from  the  car  or  boat,  those  failing  to  meet  the 
requirements  as  to  brand,  color,  burning,  size,  shape,  freedom 
from  marks,  etc.,  being  placed  by  themselves  in  a  space  reserved 
for  rejected  bricks.  The  bricks  shall  be  carefully  handled  and 
shall  not  be  thrown  or  dumped  in  piles.  The  bricks  shall  be  care- 
fully inspected  after  they  are  brought  to  the  work,  and  those 
which  do  not  conform  to  the  specifications  shall  be  rejected.     In 
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case  any  lot  of  bricks  is  brought  to  the  work  containing  ten  (10) 
per  cent,  or  more  of  bricks  not  up  to  the  requirements,  showing 
that  they  have  not  been  properly  culled,  the  entire  lot  will  be  con- 
demned and  shall  be  at  once  removed.  Bricks  shall  be  subject  to 
inspection  before  and  after  laying  and  rolling.  All  rejected  bricks, 
both  at  the  point  of  delivery  and  along  the  work,  shall  be  put  in 
piles  by  themselves  until  removed  from  the  work  or  otherwise 
satisfactorily  disposed  of,  and  each  such  pile  shall  be  labelled 
"  rejected  brick." 

We  advise  that  these  proposed  changes  be  incorporated  in  the 
revised  specifications  of  the  Commission. 

Item  60  —  Stone  Block  Pavement 

In  Item  60.2,  which  has  to  do  with  the  dimensions  of  the  stone 
block,  the  requirements  for  depth  are  "  Not  less  than  four  inches 
nor  more  than  five  inches  deep."  This  allows  a  maximum  varia- 
tion of  one  inch,  which  is  more  than  desirable.  Stone  block  manu- 
facturers should  have  no  difiiculty  in  making  the  block  of  the 
maximum  variation  of  one-half  inch  in  depth,  as  recommended  in 
our  specifications.  A  greater  variation  than  this  tends  to  pro- 
duce unevenness  in  the  surface,  due  to  necessarily  wide  variation 
in  the  thickness  of  the  underlying  sand  cushion.  We  would  recom- 
mend that  this  wording  be  changed  to  require  the  depth  of  the 
block  to  be  not  less  than  four  and  one-half  inches  nor  more  than 
five  inches. 

Item  60.3  makes  no  provision  for  a  toughness  test  of  the  stone, 
although  both  the  minimum  and  maximum  limits  are  given  for 
abrasion.  We  believe  the  toughness  to  be  an  important  considera- 
tion insofar  as  the  wearing  quality  of  the  block  under  heavy  traffic 
is  concerned,  and  would  recommend  that  a  clause  be  inserted  to 
the  effect  that  ^'  The  toughness  of  the  rock  composing  the  stone 
block  shall  be  not  less  than  seven  (7)."  This  is  in  accordance 
with  our  recommendations  of  December  4,  1913. 

Under  Item  60.3,  no  requirements  are  made  regarding  the  pres- 
ence of  drill  holes.  This  is  an  important  consideration  insofar 
as  individual  blocks  are  concerned.  We  recommend  that  not  more 
than  one  drill  hole  shall  show  on  the  side  of  a  block  and  none  on 
the  ends,  and  that  an  allowance  of  not  over  an  average  of  one 
drill  hole  on  a  side  shall  be  permitted  to  a  square  yard.  Such 
requirement  can  be  well  met  by  manufacturers,  and  will  prevent 
them  from  unloading  upon  the  State  block  which  have  been  re- 
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jected    for    this    reason    by    municipalities    which    make    this 
requirement. 

Under  Item  60.4  it  is  stated  that :  "  On  the  prepared  founda- 
tion sufficient  clean  approved  sand  shall  be  spread  to  such  a  thick- 
ness that  after  the  pavement  has  been  thoroughly  rammed  or 
settled,  the  sand  under  the  block  shall  be  nowhere  less  than  one 
inch  thick."  This  minimum  requirement  is  satisfactory,  but  in 
order  to  prevent  the  use  of  an  excessive  sand  cushion,  a  maximum 
requirement  should  be  inserted,  and,  in  accordance  with  our 
report  of  December  4,  1913,  we  would  recommend  that  this  maxi- 
mum be  made  two  inches.  A  sand  cushion  thicker  than  this, 
owing  to  difficulty  in  compacting  uniformly,  is  likely  to  allow  the 
block  to  settle  in  places  and  thus  produce  an  uneven  surface. 

Xo  provision  has  been  made  in  these  specifications  regarding 
the  use  of  broken  block  which  are  rectangular  in  shape,  at  the 
end  of  courses,  nor  is  provision  made  regarding  the  replacement 
of  over  10  per  cent,  unsatisfactory  block  in  a  length  of  ten  feet. 
Both  of  these  points  should  be  covered  by  specification,  and  we 
would  recommend,  as  in  our  report  of  December  4,  1913,  that  the 
following  clause  be  inserted :  "  Only  whole  blocks  shall  be  used 
except  at  the  edgings  or  curbs  in  closing  a  course,  or  in  special 
cases  as  directed.  All  broken  stone  blocks  used  next  to  edgings 
or  curbs  shall  be  rectangular  in  shape.  Unsatisfactory  blocks 
shall  be  replaced  by  others  or,  if  not  laid  with  the  best  face  up 
they  shall  be  taken  up  and  turned  over.  If  more  than  ten  (10) 
per  cent,  of  the  blocks  in  a  length  of  ten  (10)  feet  or  more  of 
highway  have  to  be  taken  up,  they  shall  all  be  removed."  The 
latter  provision  is  necessary,  in  order  to  satisfactorily  replace  a 
large  number  of  unsatisfactory  blocks. 

As  in  the  case  of  specifications  for  "  Item  59  —  Brick  Pave- 
ment," upon  which  we  have  reported  under  this  date,  no  provision 
is  made  in  the  stone  block  specifications  relative  to  (1)  repair  of 
possible  defective  areas  in  the  cement  concrete  foundation; 
(2)  notification  of  arrival  of  block  by  the  contractor;  (3)  inspec- 
tion of  the  block  upon  their  receipt.  The  same  reasons  advanced 
in  our  report  on  Item  59  applies  to  Item  60,  and  we,  therefore, 
give  below,  without  further  comment,  certain  clauses  which  we 
recommend  be  included  in  the  Highway  Commission's  speci- 
fications : 

"  All  defective  areas  in  the  cement  concrete  foundation 
shall  be  repaired  as  directed  at  least  ten  (10)  days  in  ad- 
vance of  laying  the  sand  cushion." 
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"  The  contractor  shall  immediately  notify  the  Commission 
of  the  arrival  at  the  designated  point  of  unloading  of  a  ship- 
ment or  portion  of  a  shipment  of  stone  paving  blocks,  and 
shall  furnish  labor  and  oflier  assistance  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  examination  of  the  shipment  and  taking  of  samples. 
The  contents  of  each  car  or  boat  shall  be  kept  separate  from 
the  others  and  clearly  marked  for  identification,  at  least  until 
the  results  of  the  tests  are  known." 

"  The  stone  blocks  shall  be  carefully  culled  as  they  are 
unloaded  from  the  car  or  boat,  those  failing  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements regarding  uniform  texture,  holes,  scales,  seams, 
disintegration,  size,  etc.,  being  placed  by  themselves  in  a 
space  reserved  for  rejected  stone  blocks.  The  stone  blocks 
shall  be  carefully  handled  and  shall  not  be  thrown  nor 
dumped  in  piles.  The  stone  blocks  shall  be  carefully  in- 
spected after  they  are  brought  to  the  work,  and  those  which 
do  not  conform  to  the  specifications  shall  be  rejected.  In 
case  any  load  of  stone  blocks  is  brought  to  the  work,  con- 
taining ten  (10)  per  cent,  or  more  of  stone  blocks  not  up 
to  the  requirements,  showing  that  they  have  not  been  prop- 
erly culled,  the  entire  lot  will  be  condemned  and  shall  be  at 
once  removed.  Stone  blocks  shall  be  subject  to  inspection 
before  and  -after  laying,  and  rolling.  AU  rejected  stone 
blocks,  both  at  the  point  of  delivery  and  along  the  work  shall 
be  put  in  piles  by  themselves  until  removed  from  the  work 
or  otherwise  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  and  each  such  pile 
shall  be  conspicuously  labelled  ^  Rejected  Stone  Block '." 

Item  60.4  calls  for  the  use  of  a  cement  grout  filler  between  the 
blocks  and  for  the  same  type  of  bituminous  expansion  joints  along 
the  curb  as  in  the  case  of  "  Item  59  —  Brick  Pavement."  Our 
objections  to  the  use  of  a  cement  grout  filler  for  stone  block  are 
the  same  as  those  stated  in  connection  with  brick  pavement.  Our 
objection  to  the  specifications  for  bituminous  filler  for  the  longi- 
tudinal expansion  joints  are  also  the  same,  and  need  not  to  be 
here  repeated,  except  to  say  that  the  only  requirement  given  is 
that  of  melting  point  which  does  not  by  any  means  insure  a  satis- 
factory product.  We  would  recommend  the  use  of  bituminous 
material  such  as  specified  in  our  report  of  December  4,  1913, 
under  Item  8,  for  both  the  joints  between  the  individual  blocks 
and  the  longitudinal  joints. 

We  advise  that  these  proposed  changes  be  incorporated  in  the 
revised  specifications  of  the  Commission. 
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Items  62  to  72  Incliuiye  —  Bitnminons  Materials  for  All  Work  Ex- 
cept Surface  Treatment 

This  report  has  to  do  with  the  specifications  for  bituminous  ma- 
terials in  general.  Detailed  criticisms  of  individual  specifica- 
tions for  bituminous  materials  will  be  made  in  later  reports,  as  it 
is  felt  that  the  subject  is  so  complicated  that  it  may  best  be  treated 
in  this  manner. 

In  connection  with  'the  prseent  discussion,  we  would  refer 
to  our  report  of  July  3,  1914,  on  the  relation  of  Item  49  to  Items 
65,  66,  68,  69,  71  and  72,  in  which  attention  was  called  to  misuse 
of  these  items  by  the  Commission  and  consequent  misimderstand- 
ings  on  the  part  of  contractors  relative  thereto.  This  report  also 
embodied  a  suggestion  of  two  methods  of  preventing  such  misuse 
and  misunderstanding,  which  were  as  follows :  either  by 

(1)  "Changing  Item  49,  so  as  to  not  to  include  under 
price  bid  the  furnishing  and  delivering  along  the  road  of 
bituminous  material,  and  including  such  furnishing  and  de- 
livering under  Items  65,  66,  68,  69,  71  and  72." 

or  by 

(2)  "Inserting  in  the  Item  blank,  under  Item  49,  of  the 
Itemized  Proposal,  the  Item  No.  and  Name  of  the  Bitumi- 
nous Material  to  be  used.  This  would  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity of  a  bid  on  the  bituininous  material  alone." 

In  a  general  revision  of  the  Conamission's  specifications,  we 
would  recommend  that  the  first  suggestion  be  followed,  as  we 
see  no  reason  why  bituminous  materials  for  surface  treatment 
should  not  be  paid  for  as  a  separate  item. 

On  page  41  of  the  Commission's  specifications,  Items  62.1,  62,2 
and  62.3  are  general  requirements  relating  to  all  bituminous  ma- 
terials except  those  for  surface  treatment.  If  the  preceding  sug- 
gestion were  followed,  the  general  items  would  apply  to  all  of 
the  items  covering  specifications  for  individual  bituminous 
materials. 

In  the  present  specifications.  Item  62.2  states,  regarding  qual- 
ity of  the  bituminous  material,  that:  "Bituminous  material 
furnished  shall  be  of  approved  quality  and  shall  meet  the  require- 
ments specified  below  for  the  kind  of  materials  furnished,  and,  for 
any  contracts,  the  material  furnished  shall  be  of  one  brand  and 
shall  show  a  uniform  test,  unless  special  permission  is  given  to 
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furnish  other  brands  of  material."  The  term  "  uniform "  is 
objectionable  inasmuch  as  it  is  indefinite  and  subject  to  variable 
interpretation.  It  is  evidently  inserted  because  some  of  the  speci- 
fications for  bituminous  materials  are  of  the  blanket  type  and  so 
broad  as  not  to  insure  uniform  material.  In  our  opinion, 
as  previously  reported  to  you,  the  blanket  type  specification  is 
fundamentally  wrong.  The  attempt  to  require  uniformity  in  such 
general  terms,  as  above  described,  is  certainly  a  poor  remedy  when 
imiformity  can  be  controlled  by  properly  drawn  specifications. 
Moreover,  this  method  is  calculated  to  lead  to  misinterpretation 
and  misunderstanding,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  but 
also  on  the  part  of  contractors. 

Under  Item  62.2,  no  reference  is  made  to  the  methods  of  test- 
ing bituminous  materials.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  all 
methods  of  determining  whether  or  not  materials  of  construction 
meet  specifications,  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  general  specifi- 
cations and  included  as  an  appendix.  This  is  necessary  in  order 
to  avoid  misunderstandings  due  to  diiferent  methods  which  might 
be  used  by  different  laboratories.  This  idea  is  the  same  as  in- 
corporated in  our  report  of  December  4,  1913. 

Item  62.3  states  that:  "  The  quantity  to  be  paid  for  *  *  * 
shall  be  the  number  of  gallons  delivered  *  *  *.  If  the  ma- 
terial is  to  be  incorporated  in  the  work  by  the  same  contractor 
-and  under  the  same  contract,  the  quantity  to  be  paid  for  under 
this  item  shall  be  the  number  of  gallons  incorporated  *  *  *.'* 
In  our  report  of  December  4,  1913,  we  recommended  that  the 
quantity  of  bitumen  in  a  bituminous  material  to  be  paid  for  shall 
be  the  number  of  tons,  determined  in  accordance  with  the  sec- 
tion describing  the  method  of  sampling,  contained  in  the  bitu- 
minous material  used  under  the  contract.  ^*  The  percentage  of 
bitumen  determined  by  an  average  of  the  analyses  of  the  accept- 
able samples  taken  by  the  Commission  during  a  given  month, 
shall  be  used  as  the  basis  for  payment  for  the  bituminous  ma- 
terial used  during  that  month."  Owing  to  the  fact  that  some 
bituminous  materials  contain  material  of  an  extraneous  or  non- 
bituminous  nature,  it  is  proper  to  pay  upon  the  basis  of  the  actual 
bitumen  present,  as  this  is  the  fairest  comparative  cost  basis  to 
work  upon.  We  therefore  recommend  that  this  principle  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Commission's  specification,  using  the  ton  unit 
instead  of  the  gallon  unit  to  make  the  method  practicable. 
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Item  62.3  states  that :  "  The  price  bid,  when  the  material  is 
not  to  be  incorporated  in  the  work  under  this  contract,  shall 
include  the  furnishing  and  delivering  of  the  material  along  the 
road  as  directed  by  the  engineer.  *  *  *  "  and  that  "  The  price 
bid  shall  include  the  furnishing  and  delivering  of  the  bituminous 
material  along  the  road  at  the  places  designated  by  the  engineer." 
In  our  report  of  December  4,  1913,  we  included  under  the  price 
bid  the  cost  of  furnishing,  hauling,  and  delivering  the  bituminous 
material  at  the  work  and  all  expenses  incident  thereto.  This 
wording  is  preferable  as  it  permits  of  no  misunderstanding  re- 
garding charges  for  demurrage  and  other  incidentals,  the  cost  of 
which  should  be  met  by  the  contractor. 

In  the  Commission's  specifications,  no  provision  is  made  re- 
garding previous  service  of  the  bituminous  material.  This  mat- 
ter was  cared  for  in  the  specifications  recommended  in  our  re- 
port of  December  4,  1913.    As  an  example  we  cite  the  following: 

"  The  contractor  will  be  required  to  show,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Commissioner  of  Highways,  that  the  Company 
manufacturing  the  asphalt  cement  he  proposes  to  use  under 
a  given  specification  has,  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years, 
manufactured  asphalt  cements  of  bituminous  materials  ob- 
tained from  the  same  source  as  that  which  he  proposes  to  use ; 
and  that  such  asphalt  cements  have  been  in  continuous  and 
successful  use  in  bituminous  par^emsnts  constructed  by  the 
mixing  method  or  in  sheet  asphalt  pavements  for  a  period 
of  at  least  two  years  previous  to  the  date  of  the  letting  in 
which  his  proposal  was  submitted." 

The  Highway  Commission  has  incorporated  such  a  requirement 
regarding  Portland  cement  on  page  11  of  the  specifijcations  un- 
der Item  17.4,  as  follows: 

"  All  the  cement  used  in  the  work  shall  be  true  Portland 
cement  of  well  known  brands  which  have  been  in  successful 
use  on  large  engineering  works  in  America  for  not  less  than 
two  (2)  years,  and  which  are  manufactured  at  works  which 
have  been  in  successful  operation  for  at  least  one  (1)  year/' 

The  action  of  the  Commission  in  this  connection  is  incon- 
sistent as  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  such  a  requirement  should 
be  made  for  Portland  cement  and  not  for  bituminous  material. 
We  therefore  recommend  that  a  previous  service  clause,  such  as 
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quoted  from  our  report,  be  incorporated  in  the  revised  specifica- 
tions, under  each  item  specifying  the  characteristics  of  bitumin- 
ous materials.  We  should  suggest  substantially  the  same  wording 
as  given  in  our  report,  proper  terms  for  the  individual  materials 
specified  and  the  type  of  pavement  to  be  inserted  in  each  item 
at  the  place  italicised  in  the  above  quotation. 

In  the  Highway  Commission's  specifications,  no  detailed  re- 
quirements are  made  regarding  delivery  and  bills  of  lading,  which 
are  important  considerations  insofar  as  identification  of  the  ma- 
terial and  the  efiicient  management  of  the  work  are  concerned. 
We  would  recommend  that  a  clause  be  inserted  to  the  effect  that : 
The  bituminous  material  shall  be  delivered  in  suitable  contain* 
ers,  far  enough  in  advance  of  its  use  in  the  work  to  permit  the 
necessary  tests  to  be  made.  Each  container  shall  be  plainly 
labeled  with  the  trade  name  of  the  bituminous  material,  name 
of  manufacturer,  gross  weight  and  net  weight.  Each  shipment 
and  each  carload  shall  be  kept  separate. 

We  also  recommend  that  a  clause  be  inserted  to  the  effect  that: 
The  contractor  shall  furnish  the  engineer  on  or  before  the  arrival 
of  each  shipment  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  work,  bills  of  lading, 
or  correct  copies  thereof,  which  shall  state  the  trade  name  of  the 
bituminous  material  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  company 
manufacturing  and  supplying  it. 

Under  the  items  giving  specifications  for  individual  bituminous 
materials  is  to  be  found  a  general  statement  that  "All  bituminous 
material  *  *  *  will  be  sampled  by  an  engineer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Highways,  and  samples  sent  to  the  bureau  of  tests." 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  method  of  payment  which  we  have 
suggested,  we  would  recommend  that  a  clause  be  inserted  to  the 
effect  that :  Samples  will  be  taken  by  the  Commission  from  each 
carload  of  bituminous  material  when  delivered  at  the  work,  unless 
satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made  for  sampling  before  ship- 
ment. Such  samples  shall  be  analysed  by  the  bureau  of  tests  to 
assure  the  delivery  of  bituminous  material  of  the  specified  quality 
and  to  determine,  for  purpose  of  payment,  the  quantity  of  bitumen. 

With  regard  to  the  items  giving  specifications  for  individual 
bituminous  materials,  we  would  note  the  fact  that  Nos.  62,  63  and 
64r  are  of  the  blanket  type,  to  which  there  are  serious  objections, 
which  have  been  exhaustively  covered  in  our  report  under  date  of 
January  7,  1914,  with  especial  reference  to  bituminous  material 
"A"  for  mixing  method.  Type  1. 


APPENDIX  VIII 

Hew  Speciflcations  Secomniended  by  Advisory  Board  on  Highways  of 

the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy 

It  seems  advisable^  for  the  purpose  of  clarity,  to  present  com- 
plete specifications  covering  methods  of  construction  and  quality 
of  materials,  and  at  the  end  of  each  specification  to  call  attention 
to  the  important  modifications  of  existing  specifications. 

These  new  specifications  are  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
those  recommended  to  the  Department  of  Highways  on  December 
4,  1914,  which  have  been  presented  in  this  volume  in  Appendix 
V.  The  sizes  of  stone  referred  to  here  are  fully  described  and 
defined  in  that  earlier  report. 

The  new  specifications  recommended  are  entitled  as  follows: 

Broken  stone  road  with  bituminous  surface. 

Bituminous  macadam  pavement. 

Refined  tars  for  surface  treatment. 

Asphalt  cements  and  refined  tars  for  bituminous  macadam 

pavement. 
White  paint  for  guard  rails. 
Raw  linseed  oil. 
Wood  block  pavement. 
Sheet  asphalt  pavement. 
Asphalt  cement  for  sheet  asphalt  pavement. 
Bituminous  materials  for  cold  application  to  broken  stone 

and  gravel  roads. 

BBOEEN  STONE  BOAD  WITH  BITITHDrOirS  S1TBFACE 

General  description 

Sec.  1.  The  broken  stone  road  shaU  consist  of  three  courses  of  broken 
stone,  separately  constructed,  laid  to  conform  to  the  required  grades  and 
cross-sections  and  constructed  as  hereinafter  specified. 

First  course 

Sec.  2.  After  the  subgrade  or  subbase  course  shall  have  been  prepared  as 
specified,  a  course  of  No.  2  broken  stone  shall  be  evenly  spread  so  that  it 
shall  have,  after  rolling,  the  required  thickness  of  three  (3)  inches.  The 
depth  of  loose  broken  stone  shall  be  gauged  by  the  use  of  strings  between 
iron  stakes,  as  directed.  The  spreading  of  the  broken  stone  must  be  from 
piles  dumped  on  boards  provided  for  the  purpose  or  from  piles  dumped  along- 
side the  road,  or  as  directed  by  the  Engineer.  This  course  shall  be  thoroughly 
rolled  with  a  twelve  (12)  to  fifteen  (16)  ton  road  roller.  The  initial  rolling 
shall  begin  at  the  sides  of  the  road  and  continue  towards  the  center  and 
shall  be  kept  up  until  the  stone  is  keyed  together  and  there  is  no  disturbance 
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of  the  stone  ahead  of  the  roller.  After  the  first  cour&e  has  been  compacted, 
it  shall  be  evenly  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  screenings.  The  quantity  of 
screenings  to  be  used  shall  be  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  larger  stones  and 
care  shall  be  exercised  to  avoid  the  use  of  an  excess  of  the  screenings.  This 
covering  shall  then  be  rolled  as  heretofore  provided  except  that  water  shall 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  rolling  as  follows:  after  the  screenings  shall 
have  been  lightly  rolled,  water  shall  be  sprinkled  on  the  road  surface  just 
ahead  of  the  roller  in  such  quantity  as  will  prevent  the  sticking  to  the  wheels 
of  the  roller  of  the  fine  material  on  the  surface,  and  the  combined  spreading 
of  screenings,  watering  and  rolling  shall  be  continued  until  the  voids  of  the 
broken  stone  become  so  filled  with  the  finer  particles  as  to  result  in  a  wave  of 
grout  being  pushed  along  the  road  surface  by  the  front  wheel  of  the  roller. 
After  the  completion  of  the  rolling,  no  teaming  other  than  that  necessary 
for  bringing  on  the  broken  stone  for  the  next  course  shall  be  allowed  over  the 
rolled  broken  stone.  Should  it  be  apparent  after  the  rolling  of  the  first 
course  that  the  subgrade  material  shall  have  become  churned  up  into  or 
mixed  with  the  broken  stone  of  this  course,  whether  by  reason  of  the  rolling, 
or  by  hauling  over  the  broken  stone  or  otherwise,  the  contractor  shall  at  his 
own  expense  remove  and  replace  such  mixture  of  subgrade  material  and 
broken  stone  with  clean  broken  stone  of  the  proper  size  and  shall  roll  the 
material  to  produce  a  uniform,  firm  and  even  first  course  as  required. 

Second  course 

Sec.  3.  On  the  completed  first  course  shall  be  spread,  in  the  manner  speci- 
fied in  the  preceding  paragraph,  No.  4  broken  stone  to  form  the  second 
course.  This  broken  stone  shall  be  evenly  spread  to  such  a  depth  that  it  shall 
have,  after  rolling,  the  required  thickness  of  three  and  one-half  (3%)  inches. 
The  second  course  shall  be  compacted,  puddled  with  screenings  and  water,  and 
finished  under  the  same  provisions  as  prescribed  for  the  first  course.  When 
the  rolling  shall  have  been  completed,  the  surface  of  the  second  course  shall  be 
firm,  even  and  true  to  the  lines,  grades  and  cross-sections.  If  the  surface 
is  not  slightly  rough  so  as  to  afford  a  sufficient  mechanical  bond  for  the 
third  course,  it  shall  be  broomed. 

Third  course 

Sec.  4.  On  the  completed  second  course  shall  be  spread  in  the  manner 
above  specified  for  the  first  course  No.  3  broken  stone  to  form  the  third 
course.  This  broken  stone  shall  be  evenly  spread  to  such  a  depth  that  it 
will  have,  after  rolling,  the  required  thickness  of  two  and  one-half  (2%) 
inches.  The  third  course  shall  be  compacted  and  puddled  with  screenings 
and  water  under  the  same  provisions  as  prescribed  for  the  second  course, 
and  when  the  rolling  shall  have  been  completed,  the  surface  of  the  third 
course  shall  be  firm,  even  and  true  to  the  lines,  grades  and  cross- sections. 
After  the  third  course  has  been  compacted,  puddled  and  filled  as  above  speci- 
fied, it  shall  be  evenly  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  screenings.  Should  at 
any  time,  after  the  construction  of  the  third  course  and  prior  to  the  applica- 
tion of  bituminous  material  thereon,  the  largest  stone  be  visible  in  the 
surface  of  the  road,  the  contractor  shall,  without  extra  allowance,  spread, 
sprinkle  and  roll  sufficient  screenings  to  completely  cover  the  same. 

Description f  hiiuminous  surface 

Sec.  5.  The  bituminous  surface  shall  consist  of  one  application  of  refined 
tar  covered  with  a  layer  of  No.  1  "broken  stone  constructed  as  hereinafter 
specified. 
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Rained  far 

Sec.  6.  Refined  tar  used  in  the  construction  of  the  hituminous  surface 
shall  conform  with  either  one  of  the  specifications  covering  the  chemical 
and  physical  properties  of  refined  tars  included  under  the  item  entitled 
"  Refined  Tars  for  Surface  Treatments." 

Heating  refined  tar 

Sec.  7.  The  refined  tar  shall  be  heated  in  kettles  or  tanks  so  designed  as 
to  admit  of  even  heating  of  the  entire  mass,  with  an  efficient  and  positive 
control  of  the  heat  at  all  times.  It  shall  be  heated  as  directed  by  the  Engi- 
neer to  a  temperature  between  93°  C.  (200°  F.)  and  121°  C.  (250°  F.).  All 
refined  tar  heated  beyond  121°  C.  (250°  F.)  shall  be  rejected.  No  tar  shall 
be  heated  in  kettles  or  tanks  containing  any  oil  or  asphalt  cement. 

Themwmetera  fwnished  hy  contractor 

Sec.  8.  The  contractor  shall  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  accurate,  efficient, 
stationary  thermometers  for  determining  the  temperature  of  the  refined  tar  in 
kettles  or  tanks. 

Preparation  of  surface  of  road 

Sec.  0.  After  the  above  broken  stone  road  has  been  subjected  to  traffic  for 
at  least  one  month,  and  prior  to  the  application  of  the  refined  tar,  the  sur- 
face of  the  broken  stone  road,  when  thoroughly  dry,  shall  be  swept  clean  of 
all  dust,  dirt  or  other  loose  material  with  horse  or  power  drawn  brooms 
and  bass  or  other  fine  fibre  brooms,  or  with  stiff  fibre  hand  brooms  and  bass 
or  other  fine  fibre  brooms,  as  directed  by  the  Engineer.  When  the  cleaning  is 
completed  the  upper  surface  of  the  No.  3  broken  stone  shall  be  exposed, 
forming  a  clean  mosaic  surface. 

Application  of  refined  tar 

Sec.  10.  After  the  surface  shall  have  been  cleaned  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Engineer,  and  when  thoroughly  dry,  the  refined  tar  shall  be  uniformly 
applied  over  the  prepared  surface  of  the  road  by  means  of  a  pressure  dis- 
tributor as  hereinafter  specified.  When  applied  the  refined  tar  shall  have  a 
temperature  between  93°  C.  (200°  F.)  and  121°  C.  (250°  F.).  The  total 
amount  of  refined  tar  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  bituminous  sur- 
face shall  be  applied  in  one  application  and  shall  not  be  less  than  one-quarter 
( % )  nor  more  than  one-half  ( % )  gallon  per  square  yard,  the  precise  quantity 
being  determined  by  the  Engineer. 

Pressure  distributor. 

Sec.  11.  The  pressure  distributor  employed  shall  be  so  designed  and  operated 
as  to  distribute  the  refined  tar  specified  uniformly  under  a  pressure  of  not 
less  than  twenty  (20)  pounds  nor  more  than  seventy-five  (75)  pounds  per 
square  inch  in  the  amount  and  between  the  limits  of  temperature  specified. 
It  shall  be  supplied  with  an  accurate  stationary  thermometer  in  the  tank 
containing  the  refined  tar  and  with  an  accurate  pressure  gauge  so  located 
as  to  be  easily  observed  by  the  Engineer  while  walking  beside  the  distributor. 
It  shall  be  so  operated  that,  at  the  termination  of  each  run,  the  refined  tar 
will  be  at  once  shut  off.  It  shall  be  so  designed  that  the  normal  width  of 
application  shall  be  not  less  than  six  ( 6 )  feet  and  so  that  it  will  be  possible 
on  either  side  of  the  machine  to  apply  widths  of  not  more  than  two  (2) 
feet.  The  distributor  shall  be  provided  with  tires  of  widths  dependent  upon 
the  following  relationship  between  the  pressure  per  square  inch  of  tire  and 
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the  diameter  of  the  wheel;  for  a  two  (2)  foot  diameter  wheel,  five  hundred 
(500)  pounds  shall  be  the  maximum  pressure  per  linear  inch  of  width  per 
wheel,  an  additional  pressure  of  thirty  (30)  pounds  per  inch  being  allowed 
for  each  additional  three  (3)  inches  in  diameter. 

Application  of  No.  1  broken  atone 

Sec.  12.  Immediately  after  the  application  of  the  refined  tar,  a  layer  of 
dry  No.  1  broken  stone,  not  to  exceed  three-eighths  (%)  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, shall  be  spread  and  broomed  as  directed  by  the  Engineer  over  the  surface 
of  the  refined  tar  and  shall  be  at  once  rolled  as  directed  by  the  Engineer 
with  a  roller  weighing  between  eight  (8)   and  fifteen  (15)  tons. 

Beiisonal  and  weather  limitations 

Sec.  13.  No  refined  tar  shall  be  distributed  between  October  1st  and  May 
16th,  except  by  written  permission,  or  applied  when  the  air  temperature  in 
the  shade  is  below  10°  C.  (60°  F.). 

Measurement  a/nd  payment 

Sec.  14.  The  quantity  of  broken  stone  road  with  bituminous  surface  to  be 
paid  for  under  this  item  shall  be  the  number  of  square  yards,  measured 
horizontally,  satisfactorily  completed  in  accordance  with  the  specifications. 
The  price  stipulated  in  this  item  shall  include  the  furnishing,  crushing  and 
screening  of  the  different  sizes  of  broken  stone,  the  placing,  rolling  and 
watering  of  the  broken  stone,  the  heating  and  distributing  of  the  refined  tar, 
and  all  materials,  work  and  expenses  incidental  to  the  completion  of  the 
broken  stone  road  with  bituminous  surface  except  the  furnishing  of  the 
refined  tar,  which  will  be  included  for  payment  under  the  item  entitled 
"  Refined  Tars  for  Surface  Treatments.*' 


BirTTHINOirS  MACADAM  PAVEMENT 

Oeherdl  description 

Sec.  1.  The  bituminous  macadam  pavement  shall  consist  of  three  courses 
of  broken  stone,  separately  constructed,  laid  to  conform  to  the  required  grades 
and  cross-sections,  and  constructed  as  hereinafter  specified  with  bituminous 
material  incorporated  with  the  top  or  third  course. 

First  course 

Sec.  2.  After  the  subgrade  or  subbase  course  shall  have  been  prepared  as 
specified,  a  course  of  No.  2  broken  stone  shall  be  evenly  spread  so  that  it 
shall  have,  after  rolling,  the  required  thickness  of  three  (3)  inches.  The 
depth  of  loose  broken  stone  shall  be  gauged  by  the  use  of  strings  between 
iron  stakes,  as  directed.  The  spreading  of  the  broken  stone  must  be  from 
piles  dumped  on  boards  provided  for  the  purpose  or  from  piles  dumped  along- 
side the  road,  or  as  directed  by  the  Engineer.  This  course  shall  be  thoroughly 
rolled  with  a  twelve  (12)  to  fifteen  (15)  ton  road  roller.  The  initial  rolling 
shall  begin  at  the  sides  of  the  road  and  continue  towards  the  center  and 
shall  be  kept  up  until  the  stone  is  keyed  together  and  there  is  no  disturbance 
of  the  stone  ahead  of  the  roller.  After  the  first  course  has  been  compacted, 
it  shall  be  evenly  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  screenings.  Tlie  quantity 
of  screenings  to  be  used  shall  be  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  larger  stones  and 
care  shall  be  exercised  to  avoid  the  use  of  an  excess  of  the  screenings.  This 
covering  shall  then  be  rolled  as  heretofore  provided  except  that  water  shall 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  rolling  as  follows:  after  the  screenings  shall 
have  been  lightly  rolled,  water  shall  be  sprinkled  on  the  road  surface  just 
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ahead  of  the  roller  in  such  quantity  as  will  prevent  the  sticking  to  the  wheels 
of  the  roller  of  the  fine  material  on  the  surface,  and  the  comhined  spreading 
of  screenings,  watering  and  rolling  shall  he  continued  until  the  voids  of  the 
broken  stone  become  so  filled  with  the  finer  particles  as  to  result  in  a  wave 
of  grout  being  pushed  along  the  road  surface  by  the  front  wheel  of  the  roller. 
After  the  completion  of  the  rolling,  no  teaming  other  than  that  necessary 
for  bringing  on  the  broken  stone  for  the  next  course  shall  be  allowed  over  the 
rolled  broken  stone.  Should  it  be  apparent  after  the  rolling  of  the  first  course 
that  the  subgrade  material  shall  have  become  churned  up  into  or  mixed 
with  the  broken  stone  of  this  course,  whether  by  reason  of  the  rolling,  or 
by  hauling  over  the  broken  stone  or  otherwise,  the  contractor  shall  at  his  own 
expense  remove  and  replace  such  mixture  of  subgrade  material  and  broken 
stone  with  clean  broken  stone  of  the  proper  size  and  shall  roll  the  material 
to  produce  a  uniform,  firm  and  even  first  course  as  required. 

Second  course 

Sec.  3.  On  the  completed  first  course  shall  be  spread  in  the  manner  speci- 
fied in  the  preceding  paragraph,  No.  4  broken  stone  to  form  the  second  course. 
This  broken  stone  shall  be  evenly  spread  to  such  a  depth  that  it  shall  have, 
after  rolling,  the  required  thickness  of  three  and  one-half  (3%)  inches.  The 
second  course  shall  be  compacted,  puddled  with  screenings  and  water,  and 
finished  under  the  same  provisions  as  prescribed  for  the  first  course.  When 
the  rolling  shall  have  been  completed,  the  surface  of  the  second  course  shall 
be  firm,  even  and  true  to  the  lines,  grades  and  cross-sections.  If  the  surface 
is  not  slightly  rough  so  as  to  afford  a  sufficient  mechanical  bond  for  the 
third  -course,  it  shall  be  broomed. 

Description  of  top  course  of  bituminous  macadam  pavement 

Sec.  4.  The  top  course  of  the  bituminous  macadam  pavement  shall  consist 
of  a  third  course  of  broken  stone  and  two  applications  of  bituminous  ma- 
terial, each  application  being  followed  by  the  construction  of  a  layer  of  No. 
I  broken  stone,  constructed  as  hereinafter  specified. 

AsphM  cement  and  refined  tar 

Sbc.  5.  The  asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar  used  in  the  construction  of  tiie 
third  course  of  the  bituminous  macadam  pavement  shall  cpnform  with  either 
one  of  the  specifications  covering  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar  included  under  the  item  entitle^  ''iUphalt 
Cements  and  Refined  Tar  for  Bituminous  Macadam  Payement«" 

*  4 

Heating  asphalt  cement  and  refined  tar 

Sec.  6.  Asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar  shall  be  heated  in  kettles  or  tanks 
so  designed  as  to  admit  of  even  heating  of  the  entire  mass,  with  an  efficient 
and  positive  control  of  the  heat  at  all  times.  Asphalt  cement  shall  be  heated 
as  directed  by  the  Engineer  to  a  temperature  between  135®  C.  (275**  F.)  and 
UT*  C.  (350"  F.).  All  asphalt  cement  heated  beyond  177**  C.  (360*  F.) 
shall  be  rejected.  Refined  tar  shall  be  heated  as  directed  by  the  Engineer  to 
a  temperature  between  93°  C.  (200*  F.)  and  121**  C.  (260*  F.).  All 
refined  tar  heated  beyond  121*  C.  (250*  F.)  shall  be  rejected.  No  tar  shall 
be  heated  in  kettles  or  tanks  containing  any  oil  or  asphalt  cement,  and  no 
asphalt  cement  shall  be  heated  in  kettles  or  tanks  containing  tar.  Before 
changing  from  one  type  of  material  to  another,  kettles  or  tanks  shall  be 
scrupulously  cleaned  in  order  to  avoid  mixtures  of  the  two.  Any  mixtures 
of  different  kinds  of  bituminous  materials  shall  be  rejected. 
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Thermometers  furnished  by  contractor 

Sec.  7.  The  contractor  shall  provide  a  Bufficient  number  of  accurate,  efficient, 
stationary  thermometers  for  determining  the  temperature  of  the  asphalt 
cement  or  refined  tar  in  kettles  or  tanks. 

Third  course  of  broken  stone 

Sec.  8.  On  the  completed  second  course,  when  thoroughly  dry,  shall  be  spread 
in  the  manner  above  specified  for  the  first  course,  dry  No.  3  broken  stone  to 
form  the  third  course.  This  broken  stone  shall  be  evenly  spread  to  such  a 
depth  that  it  will  have,  after  rolling,  the  required  thickness  of  two  and  one- 
half  {2%)  inches.  The  third  course  shall  be  thoroughly  compacted  by  dry 
rolling  until  the  fragments  of  broken  stone  have  just  keyed  together  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  same  provisions  covering  rolling  as  prescribed  in  Section  2. 

First  application  of  asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar 

Sec.  9.  After  the  third  course  of  broken  stone  shall  have  been  thoroughly 
compacted  as  specified  and  when  clean  and  thoroughly  dry,  the  asphalt  cement 
or  refined  tar  shall  be  uniformly  applied  over  the  prepared  surface  of  the 
third  course  by  means  of  a  pressure  distributor  as  hereinafter  specified. 
When  applied  the  asphalt  cement  shall  have  a  temperature  between  135**  0. 
(275'*  F.)  and  177°  C.  (350°  F.).  When  applied  the  refined  tar  shall  have 
a  temperature  between  03°  C.  (200°  F.)  and  121°  C.  (250°  F.).  The  total 
amount  of  asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar  to  be  used  in  the  first  application 
shall  not  be  less  than  one  and  one-half  (1%)  gallons  nor  more  than  one  and 
three-quarters  (1%)  gallons  per  square  yard,  the  precise  quantity  being 
determined  by  the  Engineer. 

Pressure  distributor 

Sec,  10.  The  pressure  distributor  employed  shall  be  so  designed  and 
operated  as  to  distribute  the  asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar  specified  uni- 
formly under  a  pressure  of  not  less  than  twenty  (20)  pounds  nor  more  than 
seventy-five  (75)  pounds  per  square  inch  in  the  amount  and  between  the 
limits  of  temperature  specified.  It  shall  be  supplied  with  an  accurate  sta- 
tionary thermometer  in  the  tank  containing  the  asphalt  cement  or  refined 
tar  and  with  an  accurate  pressure  gauge  so  located  as  to  be  easily  observed 
by  the  Engineer  while  walking  beside  the  distributor.  It  shall  be  so  operated 
that,  at  the  termination  of  each  run,  the  asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar  will  be 
at  once  shut  off.  It  shall  be  so  designed  that  the  normal  width  of  application 
shall  be  not  less  than  six  (6)  feet  and  so  that  it  will  be  possible  on  either 
side  of  the  machine  to  apply  width's  of  not  more  than  two  (2)  feet.  The 
distributor  shall  be  provided  with  wheels  having  tires  each  of  which  shall 
not  be  less  than  eighteen  (18)  inches  in  width,  the  allowed  maximum  pressure 
per  square  inch  of  tire  being  dependent  upon  the  following  relationship 
between  the  aforesaid  pressure  and  the  diameter  of  the  wheel;  for  a  two 
(2)  foot  diameter  wheel,  two  hundred  and  fifty  (250)  pounds  shall  be  the 
maximum  pressure  per  linear  inch  of  width  of  tire  per  wheel,  an  additional 
pressure  of  twenty  (20)  pounds  per  inch  being  allowed  for  each  additional 
three  (3)   inches  in  diameter. 

First  application  of  No,  1  broken  stone 

Sec.  11.  Immediately  after  the  application  of  the  asphalt  cement  or  refined 
tar,  a  layer  of  dry  No.  1  broken  stone,  not  to  exceed  three-eighths  (%)  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  shall  be  spread  as  directed  by  the  Engineer  over  the 
surface  of  the  asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar  and  shall  be  at  once  rolled  as 
directed  by  the  Engineer  with  a  roller  weighing  between  twelve    (12)    and 
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fifteen  (15)  tons.  During  the  rolling  process,  additional  Xo.  1  broken  stone 
shall  be  applied  and  broomed  until  the  voids  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
third  course  are  filled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Engineer. 

Second  application  of  aspKalt  cement  or  refined  tar 

Sec.  12.  Prior  to  the  second  application  of  asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar, 
all  loose  No.  1  broken  stone  shall  be  swept  from  the  surface  of  the  pavement. 
When  thoroughly  clean  and  dry,  the  second  application  of  asphalt  cement  or 
refined  tar  shall  be  imiformly  applied  over  the  surface  by  means  of  a  pressure 
distributor  as  specified  above.  When  applied  the  asphalt  cement  shall  have 
a  temperature  between  135°  C.  (275°  F.)  and  177°  C.  (350°  F.).  When 
applied  the  refined  tar  shall  have  a  temperature  between  93°  G.  (200°  F.) 
and  121°  C.  (250°  F.).  The  total  amount  of  asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar 
to  be  used  in  the  second  application  shall  not  be  less  than  one-half  (%) 
gallon  nor  more  than  three-quarters  {%)  gallon  per  square  yard,  the  precise 
quantity  being  determined  by  the  Engineer. 

Second  appUoation  of  No.  1  broken  stone 

Six?.  13.  Immediately  after  the  second  application  of  asphalt  cement  or 
refined  tar,  a  layer  of  dry  No.  1  broken  stone,  not  to  exceed  three-eighths 
(%)  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  sliall  be  spread  and  broomed  as  directed  by  the 
Engineer  over  the  surface  of  the  asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar  and  there- 
after at  once  rolled  as  directed  by  the  Engineer  with  a  roller  weighing  between 
twelve  (12)  and  fifteen  (15)  tons.  The  rolling  shall  be  continued  and  ad- 
ditional No.  1  broken  stone  shall  be  applied  until  a  smooth,  uniform  surface 
is  produced  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Engineer. 

Seasonal  a/nd  weather  limitations 

Sec.  14.  No  asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar  shall  be  distributed  between 
October  Ist  and  May  15th,  except  by  written  permission,  or  applied  when  the 
air  temperature  in  the  shade  is  below  10°  C.   (50°  F.). 

Measuremeint  and  payment 

Sec.  15.  The  quantity  of  bituminous  macadam  pavement  to  be  paid  for 
under  this  item  shall  be  the  number  of  square  yards,  measured  horizontally, 
satisfactorily  completed  in  accordance  with  the  specifications.  The  price 
stipulated  in  this  item  shall  include  the  furnishing,  crushing  and  screening 
of  the  difiTerent  sizes  of  broken  stone,  the  placing,  rolling  and  watering  of 
the  broken  stone,  the  heating  and  distributing  of  the  asphalt  cement  or 
refined  tar,  and  all  materials,  work  and  expenses  incidental  to  the  completion 
of  the  bituminous  macadam  pavement  except  the  furnishing  of  the  asphalt 
cement  or  refined  tar,  which  will  be  included  for  payment  under  the  item 
entitled  ''Asphalt  Cements  and  Refined  Tars  for  pituminous  Macadam 
Pavements." 

General  Comments 

Certain  salient  features  of  the  above  specifications  were  not 
incorporated  in  the  January  15,  1914,  specifications  of  the  New 
York  State  Highway  Department  under  the  items  covering  the 
above  subjects,  namely,  Items  43,  46,  49  and  50. 

A  total  thickness  of  nine  (9)  inches  for  the  broken  stone  road 
with  bituminous  surface  and  for  the  bituminous  macadam  pave- 
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ment  is  recommended  from  the  standpoint  of  ultimate  economy, 
having  in  mind  first  cost,  interest  charges  on  first  cost,  mainte- 
nance charges,  and  the  traJHSc  for  which  these  types  of  construction 
are  suitable. 

Under  the  following  dates,  May  Yth,  May  9th,  June  8th  and 
June  29,  1914,  we  called  your  attention  to  many  disadvantages 
resulting  from  the  inclusion  of  the  requirement  that  bituminous 
materials  should  be  applied  in  the  above  methods  of  construction 
by  ^'Approved  Pressure  Distributors  "  and  have  stated  on  several 
occasions  that  contractors  were  unable  to  secure  a  satisfactory 
interpretation  of  this  clause  from  any  member  of  the  engineering 
organization  of  the  New  York  State  Highway  Department  We 
have  included  in  the  above  specifications  as  Sect  11  of  the  speci- 
fications for  "Broken  Stone  Road  with  Bituminous  Surface" 
and  as  Sect.  10  of  the  specifications  for  "  Bituminous  Macadam 
Pavement"  such  descriptions  of  the  pressure  distributors  which 
will  be  allowed  that  contractors  will  be  enabled  to  intelligently 
bid  on  such  work  and  provide  satisfactory  distributors  and  that 
the  Engineer  will  be  enabled  to  secure  efficient  distribution  of 
bituminous  material  in  the  two  types  of  construction  specified. 

Specifications  for  Broken  Stone  Eoad  With  Bituminous  Surface 

The  specifications  for  the  broken  stone  road  with  bituminous 
surface  call  for  the  construction  of  the  road  in  three  courses  in 
such  manner  that  the  broken  stone  of  the  several  courses  will  be 
thoroughly  compacted,  keyed  together  and  puddled,  thus  forming, 
as  near  as  practicable,  a  suitable  monolithic  road. 

In  the  construction  of  the  bituminous  surface,  it  will  be  noted 
that  hot  asphaltic  oils  (H.  O.)  and  cold  asphaltic  oils  (C.  0.) 
have  not  been  included  as  thev  are  not  considered  ecx)nomical  or 
satisfactory  for  use  in  this  manner  in  the  State  of  INTew  York  as 
has  been  previously  stated  in  detail  in  our  reports  to  you  dated 
August  6th,  August  13th,  and  September  7,  1913. 

We  have  included  in  our  specifications  an  adequate  description 
covering  the  essentials  of  the  preparation  of  the  surface  of  a  broken 
stone  road  prior  to  the  application  of  bituminous  material  in 
order  to  ensure  adequate  adhesion  of  the  refined  tar  to  the  broken 
stone  surface.  We  considered  the  January  15,  1914,  IJ^ew  York 
State  specifications  very  deficient  relative  to  this  point. 

The  cause  of  unfortunate  misunderstandings  by  many  contract- 
ors during  the  current  season  due  to  contradictions  relative  to 
methods  of  payment  for  bituminous  materials  for  surface  treat- 
ments as  covered  by  the  January  15,  1914,  New  York  State  High- 
way Department  Specifications  under  Item  49  and  Items  62  to 
72  inclusive  has  been  eliminated  by  the  wording  used  in  Sec.  15 
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of  our  specifications  entitled  "  Measurement  and  payment  **.  We 
have  previously  referred  to  the  above  subject  in  our  reports  of 
July  3  and  September  5,  1914. 

Specifications  for  Bitmninons  Macadam  Pavement 

In  our  reports  to  you  dated  July  Ist  and  July  11th,  1914,  we 
covered  in  detail  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  construction  in 
accordance  with  specifications  which  did  not  adequately  cover  the 
use  of  dry  broken  stone  for  the  construction  of  the  third  course 

and  which  did  not  require  that  the  third  course  shall  be  thoroughly 
rolled  until  the  fragments  of  stone  have  keyed  together  prior  to 

the  first  application  of  bituminous  material  We  likewise  in  the 
report  dated  July  1,  1914,  called  your  attention  to  the  advantages 
resulting  from  tihe  use  of  No.  1  broken  stone  in  place  of  No.  2 
size  following  the  first  application  of  bituminous  material.  These 
essentials  have  all  been  incorporated  in  the  above  specifications. 
We  have  provided  in  our  specifications  for  the  thorough  compac- 
tion and  puddling  of  the  first  and  second  courses,  thus  providing 
a  suitable  foundation  for  the  top  course  of  the  bituminous  ma- 
cadam pavement. 

Our  specifications  avoid  the  use  of  the  indefinite  term  "  approxi- 
mate" and  substitute  therefor  definite  limits  of  the  amounts  of 
asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar  to  be  used  in  the  first  and  second 
applications. 

We  advise  that  the  proposed  changes  be  incorporated  in  the 
revised  specifications  of  the  Commission. 
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BITITHIHOirS  STTBFACE,  AND  BITTTMINOirS 
KACADAM  PAVEMENT 

The  following  specifications  are  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
specifications  for  Broken  Stone  Koad  with  Bituminous  Surface 
and  Bituminous  Macadam  Pavement  as  given  in  the  preceding 
pages: 

REFINED  TARS  FOR  SURFACE  TREATMENTS 

Prwious  service 

8bg  1.  The  contractor  will  be  required  to  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Highways,  that  the  company  manufacturing  the  refined 
tar  he  proposes  to  use  under  a  given  specification  has,  for  a  period  of  at 
least  two  years,  manufactured  refined  tars  of  bituminous  materials  obtained 
from  the  same  source  as  that  which  he  proposes  to  use;  and  that  such  refined 
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tars  have  been  in  continuous  and  successful  use  in  the  surface  treatment  of 
macadam  pavements  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years  previous  to  the  date 
of  the  letting  in  which  his  proposal  was  submitted. 

Refined  Tar  "A"  optioncU  with  section  3 

Sec.  2.  (I)  Refined  tar  *'A"  shall  be  homogeneous,  free  from  water  and 
shall  not  foam  when  heated  to  121°  C.  (250°  F.). 

(II)  Its  specific  gravity  at  a  temperature  of  25  **  C.  (77°  F.)  shall  be  not 
less  than  1.140  nor  more  than  1.180. 

(III)  When  tested  by  means  of  the  New  York  Testing  Laboratory  Float 
Apparatus,  the  float  shall  not  sink  in  water  maintained  at  50°  0.  (122°  F.) 
in  less  than  50  seconds  nor  more  than  110  seconds. 

(IV)  Its  bitumen  as  determined  by  its  solubility  in  chemically  pure  carbon 
disulphide  at  room  temperature,  shall  be  not  less  than  95.0  per  cent  and  it 
shall  show  not  more  than  0.2  per  cent  ash  upon  ignition  of  the  material 
insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide. 

(V)  When  distilled  according  to  the  tentative  method  recommended  by 
Committee  D-4  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  in  1911,  it 
shall  yield  no  distillate  at  a  temperature  lower  than  170°  C.  (338°  F.) ; 
not  more  than  20.0  per  cent  shall  distill  below  270°  C.  (618°  F.),  and  not 
more  than  30.0  per  cent  shall  distill  below  300°  C.  (572°  F.). 

(VI)  The  melting  point,  as  determined  in  water  by  the  cube  method,  of 
the  pitch  residue  remaining  after  distillation  to  300°  C.  (572°  F.).in  ac- 
cordance with  the  test  described  in  Clause  (V),  shall  be  not  more  than  75°  G. 
(167**  F.). 

Refined  tar  "  B  "  optional  with  section  2 

Sec.  3.  (I)  Refined  tar  "B"  shall  be  homogeneous,  free  from  water,  and 
shall  not  foam  when  heated  to  121°  C.  (250°  F.). 

(II)  Its  specific  gravity  at  a  temperature  of  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  shall  be  not 
less  than  1.170  nor  more  than  1.220. 

(III)  When  tested  by  means  of  the  New  York  Testing  Laboratory  Float 
Apparatus,  the  float  shall  not  sink  in  water  maintained  at  50°  C.  (122°  F.) 
in  less  than  40  seconds  nor  more  than  100  seconds. 

(IV)  Its  bitumen  as  determined  by  its  solubility  in  chemically  pure  carbon 
disulphide  at  room  temperature,  sh«all  be  not  less  than  85.0  per  cent  nor 
more  than  95.0  per  cent,  and  it  shall  show  not  more  than  0.2  per  cent  ash 
upon  ignition  of  the  material  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide. 

(V)  When  distilled  according  to  the  tentative  method  recommended  by 
Committee  D-4  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  in  1911,  it 
shall  yield  no  distillate  at  a  temperature  lower  than  170°  C.  (338°  F.) ; 
not  more  than  20.0  per  cent  shall  distill  below  270°  C.  (518°  F.),  and  not 
more  than  25.0  per  cent  shall  distill  below  300°  C.  (572*  F.). 

(VI)  The  melting  point  as  determined  in  water  by  the  cube  method,  of 
the  pitch  residue  remaining  after  distillation  to  300°  C.  (572°  F.)  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  test  described  in  Clause  (V),  shall  be  not  more  than  75°  0. 
(167**  F.). 

Delivery 

Sec.  4.  The  refined  tar  shall  be  delivered  in  suitable  containers,  far  enough 
in  advance  of  its  use  in  the  work  to  permit  the  necessary  tests  to  be  made. 
Each  container  shall  be  plainly  labeled  with  the  trade  name  of  the  refined  tar, 
name  of  manufacturer,  gross  weight  and  net  weight.  Each  shipment  and 
each  carload  shall  be  kept  separate. 
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Bills  of  lading 

Sec.  5.  The  contractor  shall  furnish  the  Engineer  on  or  hefore  the  arrival  of 
each  shipment  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  work,  hills  of  lading,  or  correct 
copies  thereof,  which  shall  state  the  trade  name  of  the  refined  tar,  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  company  manufacturing  and  supplying  it. 

Sample 

Sec.  6.  Samples  will  be  taken  by  the  Commission  from  each  carload  of 
refined  tar  when  delivered  at  the  work,  unless  satisfactory  arrangements  can 
be  made  for  sampling  before  shipment.  Such  samples  shall  be  analyzed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Tests  to  assure  the  delivery  of  a  refined  tar  of  the  specified 
quality  and  to  determine,  for  purpose  of  payment,  the  quantity  of  bitumen. 

Work  included 

Sec.  7.  Under  this  item  the  contractor  shall  furnish  and  deliver  on  the 
work  at  such  points  as  directed  refined  tar  which  conforms  with  the  specifica- 
tions of  either  of  Sections  2  or  3,  as  determined  by  methods  described  in 
Appendix  V. 

Me<i8urement  and  Payment 

Sec.  8.  The  quantity  of  bitumen  in  the  refined  tar,  to  be  paid  for  under 
this  item,  shall  be  the  number  of  tons,  determined  in  accordance  with  Section 
6  contained  in  the  refined  tar  placed  in  the  pavement  in  accordance  with  the 
specifications  and  requirements,  or  used  as  directed  for  other  purposes.  The 
percentage  of  bitumen  determined  by  an  average  of  the  analyses  of  the  ac- 
ceptable samples  taken  by  the  Commission  during  a  given  month  shall  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  payment  for  the  refined  tar  used  during  the  month. 
Refined  tar  that  is  wasted  shall  not  be  included  in  the  measurement  under 
this  item.  The  price  stipulated  in  this  item  shall  include  the  cost  of  fur- 
nishing, hauling  and  delivering  the  refined  tar  at  the  work,  and  all  expenses 
incidental  thereto. 


ASPHALT  CEMENTS  AND   REFINED  TARS  FOR  BITUMINOUS  MAC- 
ADAM PAVEMENTS 

Previous  service 

Sec.  1.  The  contractor  will  be  required  to  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Highways,  that  the  company  manufacturing  the  asphalt  ce- 
ment or  refined  tar  he  proposes  to  use  under  a  given  specification  has,  for  a 
period  of  at  least  two  years,  manufactured  asphalt  cements  or  refined  tars  of 
bituminous  materials  obtained  from  the  same  source  as  that  which  he  proposes 
to  use;  and  that  such  asphalt  cements  or  refined  tars  have  been  in  continuous 
and  successful  use  in  bituminous  pavements  constructed  by  the  mixing  method 
or  in  bituminous  macadam  pavements  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years 
previous  to  the  date  of  the  letting  in  which  his  proposal  was  submitted. 

Asphalt  cement  "A"  optional  with  Sections 

Sec.  2.  (I)  Asphalt  cement  "A"  shall  be  homogeneous,  free  from  water  and 
shall  not  foam  when  heated  to  177°  C.  (350°  F.). 

(II)  It  shall  show  a  flash  point  of  not  less  than  205 "*  C.    (400°  F.)  when 
tested  in  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  Closed  Oil  Tester. 

(III)  Its  specific  gravity,  at  a  temperature  of  25°  C.    (77°  F.)    shall  be 
not  less  than  0.960  nor  more  than  1.000. 
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(IV)  When  tested  with  a  standard  No.  2  needle  by  means  of  a  Dow 
penetrometer  (or  other  penetrometer  giving  the  same  results  as  the  Dow 
machine)  it  shall  show  penetrations  within  the  following  limits  for  the  con- 
ditions stated,  the  penetrations  being  expressed  in  hundredths  of  a  centimeter, 
100  gram  load,  5  seconds,  at  26°  C.  (77°  F.),'from  100  to  120;  200  gram  load, 
1  minute,  at  4°  C.   (39°  F.),  not  less  than  60. 

(V)  Its  melting  point  as  determined  by  the  cube  method  shall  be  not  less 
than  60°  C.   (140°  F.). 

(VI)  When  60  grams  of  the  material  is  maintained  at  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture of  163°  C.  (325°  F.)  for  6  hours  in  an  open  cylindrical  tin  dish  5% 
centimeters  (about  2%  inches)  in  diameter,  with  vertical  sides  measuring 
approximately  3^  centimeters  (about  1%  inches)  in  depth,  the  loss  in  weight 
shall  not  exceed  2.0  per  cent  of  the  original  weight  of  the  sample. 

The  penetration  of  the  residue,  when  tested  as  described  in  Clause  (IV) 
with  a  standard  No.  2  needle  under  a  load  of  100  grams,  for  6  seconds  at 
26°  C.  (77°  F.)  shall  be  not  less  than  one-half  the  penetration  of  the  original 
material  tested  imder  the  same  conditions. 

(VII)  Its  bitumen,  as  determined  by  its  solubility  in  chemically  pure  carbon 
disulphide  at  room  temperature,  shall  be  not  less  than  90.6  per  cent. 

(VIII)  It  shall  be  soluble  in  chemically  pure  carbon  tetrachloride  at  room 
temperature  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  99.6  per  cent  of  its  bitumen  as 
determined  by  Clause  (VII). 

(IX)  It  shall  be  soluble  in  86°  to  88°  Baume  paraflSn  naphtha,  at  least 
86.0  per  cent  distilling  between  35°  and  66°  C.  (96°  and  149°  F.),  to  the 
extent  of  not  less  than  75.0  per  cent  nor  more  than  85.0  per  cent  of  its 
bitumen  as  determined  by  Clause  (VII). 

(X)  It  shall  yield  not  less  than  8.0  per  cent  nor  more  than  12.0  per  cent 
of  fixed  carbon. 

Asphalt  cement  "  B  "  optional  icith  2,  4,  5,  6  or  7 

Sec.  3.  (I)  Asphalt  Cement  "B"  shall  be  homogeneous,  free  from  water 
and  shall  not  foam  when  heated  to  177°  C.   (350°  F.). 

(II)  It  shall  show  a  flash  point  of  not  less  than  205°  C.  (400°  F.)  when 
tested  in  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  Closed  Oil  Tester. 

(III)  Its  specific  gravity,  at  a  temperature  of  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  shall  be 
not  less  than  1.000  nor  more  than  1.030. 

(IV)  When  tested  with  a  standard  No.  2  needle  by  means  of  a  Dow 
penetrometer  (or  other  penetrometer  giving  the  same  results  as  the  Dow 
machine)  it  shall  show  penetrations  within  the  following  limits  for  the  con- 
ditions stated,  the  penetrations  being  expressed  in  hundredths  of  a  centimeter, 
100  gram  load,  5  seconds,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  from  90  to  110;  200  gram  load, 
1  minute,  at  4°  C.   (39°  F.)  not  less  than  15. 

(V)  Its  melting  point  as  determined  by  the  cube  method  shall  be  not  less 
than  30°  C.   (86°  F.). 

(VI)  When  50  grams  of  the  material  is  maintained  at  a  \miform  tempera- 
ture of  163°  C.  (325°  F.)  for  5  hours  in  an  open  cylindrical  tin  dish  5% 
centimeters  (about  2%  inches)  in  diameter,  with  vertical  sides  measuring 
approximately  3%  centimeters  (about  1%  inches)  in  depth,  the  loss  in  weight 
shall  not  exceed  2.0  per  cent  of  the  original  weight  of  the  sample. 

The  penetration  of  the  residue,  when  tested  as  described  in  Clause  (IV) 
with  a  standard  No.  2  needle  under  a  load  of  100  grams,  for  5  seconds  at 
25°  C.  (77°  F.)  shall  be  not  less  than  one-half  the  penetration  of  the  original 
material  tested  under  the  same  conditions. 

(VII)  Its  bitumen,  as  determined  by  its  solubility  in  chemically  pure  carbon 
disulphide  at  room  temperature,  shall  be  not  less  than  99.6  per  cent. 
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(VIII)  It  shall  be  soluble  in  chemicaUy  pure  carbon  tetrachloride  at  room 
temperature,  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent  of  its  bitumen  as 
determined  by  Clause  (VII). 

(IX)  It  shall  be  soluble  in  SQ°  to  88"*  Baume  paraffin  naphtha,  at  least 
85.0  per  cent,  distilling  between  »5*  and  QS''  C.  (95''  and  149°  F.),  to  the 
extent  of  not  less  than  75.0  per  cent  nor  more  than  85.0  per  cent  of  its 
bitumen  as  determined  by  Clause  (VII). 

(X)  It  shall  yield  not  less  than  9.0  per  cent  nor  more  than  13.0  per  cent 
of  fixed  carbon. 

Asphalt  Cement  "  C  "  Optional  unth  Sections  2,  5,  5,  6  or  7 

Sec.  4.  (I)  Asphalt  Cement  "C"  shall  be  homogeneous,  free  from  water 
and  shall  not  foam  when  heated  to  111"*  C.   (350°  F.). 

(II)  It  shall  show  a  flash  point  of  not  less  than  205°  C.  (400°  F.)  when 
tested  in  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  Closed  Oil  Tester. 

(III)  Its  specific  gravity,  at  a  temperature  of  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  shall  be 
not  less  than  1.025  nor  more  than  1.045. 

(IV)  When  tested  with  a  standard  No.  2  needle  by  means  of  a  Dow 
penetrometer  (or  other  penetrometer  giving  the  same  results  as  the  Dow 
machine)  it  shall  show  penetrations  within  the  following  limits  for  the  con- 
ditions stated,  the  penetrations  being  expressed  in  hundredths  of  a  centimeter, 
100  gram  load,  5  seconds,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  from  110  to  130;  200  gram  load, 
1  minute,  at  4°  C.   (39°  F.),  not  less  than  30. 

(V)  Its  melting  point  as  determined  by  the  cube  method  shall  be  not  less 
than  40°  C.  (104°  F.). 

(VI)  When  50  grams  of  the  material  is  maintained  at  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture of  163°  C.  (325°  F.)  for  5  hours  in  an  open  cylindrical  tin  dish  5^ 
centimeters  (about  2%  inches)  in  diameter,  with  vertical  sides  measuring 
approximately  3%  centimeters  (about  1%  inches)  in  depth,  the  loss  in  weight 
shall  not  exceed  2.0  per  cent  of  the  original  weight  of  the  sample 

The  penetration  of  the  residue,  when  tested  as  described  in  Clause  (IV) 
with  a  standard  No.  2  needle  under  a  load  of  100  grams,  for  5  seconds  at 
25°  C.  (77°  F.)  shall  be  not  less  than  one-half  the  penetration  of  the  original 
material  tested  imder  the  same  conditions. 

(VII )  Its  bitumen,  as  determined  by  its  solubility  in  chemically  pure  carbon 
disulphide  at  room  temperature,  shall  be  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent. 

(VIII)  It  shall  be  soluble  in  chemically  pure  carbon  tetrachloride  at  room 
temperature,  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent  of*  its  bitumen  as 
determined  by  Clause  (VII). 

(IX)  It  shall  be  soluble  in  86°  to  88°  Baume  paraffin  naphtha,  at  least 
85.0  per  cent  distilling  between  35°  and  65°  C.  (95°  and  149°  F.),  to  the 
extent  of  not  less  than  70.0  per  cent  nor  more  than  80.0  per  cent  of  its 
bitumen  as  determined  by  Clause  (VII). 

(X)  It  shall  yield  not  less  than  12.0  per  cent  nor  more  than  17.0  per  cent 
of  fixed  carbon. 

Asphalt  Cement  "  D  "  Optional  with  Sections  2,  5,  4,  6  or  7 

Sec.  5.  (I)  Asphalt  Cement  "D"  shall  be  homogeneous,  free  from  water 
and  shall  not  foam  when  heated  to  177°  C.   (350°  F.). 

(II)  It  shall  show  a  flash  point  of  not  less  than  163°  C.  (325°  F.)  when 
tested  in  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  Closed  Oil  Tester. 

(III)  Its  specific  gravity,  at  a  temperature  of  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  shall  be 
not  less  than  1.035  nor  more  than  1.060. 

(rV)  When  tested  with  a  standard  No.  2  needle  by  means  of  a  Dow 
penetrometer  (or  other  penetrometer  giving  the  same  results  as  the  Dow 
machine)    it  shall  show  penetration  within  the  following  limits  for  the  con- 
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ditions  stated,  the  penetration  being  expressed  in  hundredths  of  a  centimeter: 
100  gram  load,  5  seconds,  at  25*'  C.  (77°  F.),  from  130  to  160;  200  gram 
load,  1  minute,  at  d""  G.  (30°  F.),  not  less  than  30. 

(V)  When  tested  by  means  of  the  New  York  Testing  Laboratory  Float 
Apparatus,  the  float  shall  not  sink  in  water  maintained  at  66°  0.  ( 150°  F. ) 
in  less  than  120  seconds  nor  more  than  180  seconds. 

(VI)  When  50  grams  of  the  material  is  maintained  at  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture of  163°  C.  (325°  F.)  for  6  hours  in  an  open  cylindrical  tin  dish  5% 
centimeters  (about  2^  inches)  in  diameter,  with  vertical  sides  measuring 
approximately  3^  centimeters  (about  1^  inches)  in  depth,  the  loss  in  weight 
shall  not  exceed  3.0  per  cent  of  the  original  w^eight  of  the  sample.  The 
penetration  of  the  residue,  when  tested  as  described  in  Clause  (IV)  with  a 
standard  No.  2  needle  under  a  load  of  100  grams,  for  5  seconds  at  25°  C. 
(77°  F.)  shall  be  not  less  than  one-half  the  penetration  of  the  original 
material  tested  under  the  same  conditions. 

(VII)  Its  bitumen,  as  determined  by  its  solubility  in  chemically  pure  carbon 
disulphide  at  room  temperature,  shall  be  not  less  than  94.0  per  cent  nor 
more  than  98.0  per  cent. 

(VIII)  It  shall  be  soluble  in  chemically  pure  carbon  tetrachloride  at  room 
temperature,  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  98.5  per  cent  of  its  bitumen  as 
determined  by  Clause  (VII). 

(IX)  It  shall  be  soluble  in  86°  to  88°  Baume  paraffin  naphtha,  at  least 
85.0  per  cent  distilling  between  35°  and  65°  C.  (95°  and  149°  F.),  to  the 
extent  of  not  less  than  75.0  per  cent  nor  more  than  85.0  per  cent  of  its 
bitumen  as  determined  by  Clause  (VII). 

(X)  It  shall  yield  not  less  than  ll.Q  per  cent  nor  more  than  14.0  per  cent 
of  fixed  carbon. 

(XI)  Upon  ignition  it  shall  yield  not  less  than  1.0  per  cent  nor  more 
than  3.0  per  cent  of  ash. 

Refined  Tar  "  E  "  Optional  toith  Sections  2,  S,  -^,  5  or  7. 

Sec.  6.  (I)  Refined  Tar  *'£"  shall  be  homogeneous,  free  from  water,  and 
shall  not  foam  when  heated  to  121°  C.   (250°  F.). 

(II)  Its  specific  gravity  at  a  temperature  of  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  shall  be  not 
less  than  1.150  nor  more  than  1.200. 

(III)  When  tested  by  means  of  the  New  York  Testing  Laboratory  Float 
Apparatus,  the  float  shall  not  sink  in  water  maintained  at  50°  C.  (122°  F.l 
in  less  than  120  nor  more  than  150  seconds. 

(IV)  Its  bitumen  as  determined  by  its  solubility  in  chemically  pure  carbon 
disulphide  at  room  temperature,  shall  be  not  less  than  95.0  per  cent,  and 
it  shall  show  not  more  than  0.2  per  cent  ash  upon  ig^ifcion  of  the  material 
Insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide. 

V.  When  distilled  according  to  the  tentative  method  recommended  by  Com- 
mittee D-4  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  in  1911,  it  i^all 
yield  not  more  than  0.5  per  cent  distillate  at  a  temperature  lower  than  170° 
C.  (388°  F.) ;  not  more  than  12.0  per  cent  shall  distill  below  270°  C.  (518° 
F.),  and  not  more  than  25  per  cent  shall  distill  below  270°   C.    (572°   F.). 

VI.  The  total  distillate  from  the  test  made  in  accordance  with  clause  V 
shall  have  a  specific  gravity  at  a  temperature  of  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  of  not  less 
than  .980  nor  more  than  1.020. 

VII.  The  melting  point,  as  determined  in  water  by  the  cube  method,  of  the 
pitch  residue  remaining  after  distillation  to  300°  C.  (572°  F.)  in  accordance 
with  the  test  described  in  Clause  (V)  shall  be  not  more  than  75°  C.  (167°  F.). 

Refined  Tar  "F"  Optional  icnth  Sections  2,  3,  4,  5  or  6. 

Sexj.  7.  I.  Refined  Tar  "  F "  shall  be  homogeneous,  free  from  water,  and 
shall  not  foam  when  heated  to  121°  C.    (2.50°  F.). 
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II.  Its  specific  gravity  at  a  temperature  of  25**  C.  (77**  F.)  shall  be  not 
less  than  1.180  nor  more  than  1.300. 

III.  When  tested  by  means  of  the  New  York  Testing  Laboratory   Float 
Apparatus,  the  float  shall  not  sink  in  water  maintained  at  50°  C.   (122^  F.) 
in  less  than  150  nor  more  than  180  seconds. 

IV.  Its  bitumen  as  determined  by  its  solubility  in  chemically  pure  carbon 
disulphide  at  room  temperature,  shall  be  not  less  than  80.0  per  cent  nor  more 
than  95.0  per  cent,  and  it  shall  show  not  more  than  0.2  per  cent  ash  upon 
ignition  of  the  material  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide. 

V.  When  distilled  according  to  the  tentative  method  recommended  by  Com- 
mittee D-4  of  th>a  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  in  1011,  it  shall 
yield  not  more  than  0.5  per  cent  distillate  at  a  temperature  lower  than  HO'' 
C.  (SSO**  F.) ;  not  more  than  10.0  per  cent  shall  distill  below  270°  C.  (618° 
F.) ;  and  not  more  than  20  per  cent  shall  distill  below  300°  €.   (572°  F.). 

VI.  The  total  distillate  from  the  test  made  in  accordance  with  Clause  (V) 
shall  have  a  specific  gravity  at  a  temperature  of  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  of  not  less 
than  1.020. 

VII.  The  melting  point,  as  determined  in  water  by  the  cube  method,  of  the 
pitch  residue  remaining  after  distillation  to  300°  C.  (572°  F.)  in  accordance 
with  the  test  described  in  Clause  (V),  shall  be  not  more  than  75°  C.  167°  F.). 

Delivery. 

Sec.  8.  The  asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar  shall  be  delivered  in  suitable 
containers,  far  enough  in  advance  of  its  use  in  the  work  to  permit  the  neces- 
sary tests  to  be  made.  Each  container  shall  be  plainly  labeled  with  the  trade 
name  of  the  asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar,  name  of  manufacturer,  gross 
weight  and  net  weight.  Each  shipment  and  each  carload  shall  ha  kept 
separate. 

Bills  of  Lading. 

Sec.  9.  The  contractor  shall  furnish  the  engineer  on  or  before  the  arrival 
of  each  shipment  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  work,  bills  of  lading,  or  correct 
copies  thereof,  which  shall  state  the  trade  name  of  the  asphalt  cement  or 
refined  tar,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  Company  manufacturing  and 
supplying  it. 

Bamples. 

Sec.  10.  Samples  will  be  taken  by  the  Conunissioner  from  each  carload  of 
asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar  when  delivered  at  the  work,  unless  satisfactory 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  sampling  before  shipment.  Such  samples  shall 
be  analyzed  by  the  Bureau  of  Tests  to  assure  the  delivery  of  an  asphalt  cement 
or  refined  tar  of  the  specified  quality  and  to  determine,  for  purpose  of  payment, 
the  quantity  of  bitumen. 

Work  Included. 

Sec.  11.  Under  this  item  the  Contractor  shall  furnish  and  deliver  on  the 
work  at  such  points  as  directed  an  asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar  which  con- 
forms with  the  specifications  of  any  one  of  sections  2  to  7,  inclusive,  as  de- 
termined by  methods  described  in  Appendix  — . 

Ueaawrement  and  Payments 

Sbo.  12.  The  quantity  of  bitumen  in  the  asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar, 
to  be  paid  for  under  this  item,  shall  be  the  number  of  tons,  determined  in 
accordance  with  Section   10,  contained  in  the  asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar 
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placed  in  the  pavement  in  accordance  with  the  specifications  and  require- 
ments, or  used  as  directed  for  other  purposes.  The  percentage  of  bitumen 
determin<ed  by  an  average  of  the  analyses  of  the  acceptable  samples  taken 
by  the  Commission  during  a  given  month  shall  be  used  a&  the  basis  for  pay- 
ment for  the  asphalt  cement  or  refined  tar  used  during  that  month.  Asphalt 
cement  or  refined  tar  that  is  wasted  shall  not  be  included  in  th^  measurement 
under  this  item.  The  price  stipulated  in  this  item  shall  include  the  cost  of 
furni&hing,  hauling  and  delivering  the  asphalt  cement  or  refin^ed  tar  at  the 
work,  and  all  expenses  incidental  thereto. 

Comments  TTpon  Specifications  for  fiefined  Tars  for  Surface  Treatment 

It  will  be  noted  that  hot  asphaltic  oils  (H.  O.)  and  cold 
asphaltic  oils  (C.  O.)  have  not  been  included  in  the  specifications 
for  bituminous  materials^  as  they  are  not  considered  economical 
or  satisfactory  for  use  in  the  manner  specified,  in  the  State  of 
New  YorL 

Following  the  principles  embodied  in  our  specifications  for 
types  of  roads  and  pavements,  submitted  under  date  of  December 
4,  1913,  we  have  placed  the  two  tars  specified  on  a  competitive 
basis,  making  the  selection  optional  with  the  contractor.  In  our 
opinion,  the  tars  we  have  specified  should  prove  equally  satisfac- 
tory if  used  according  to  our  specifications  submitted  under  date 
of  September  11,  1914. 

While  these  tars  are  similar  in  character  to  those  specified 
under  Items  68  and  71  of  the  specifications  adopted  by  the  New 
York  State  Commission  of  Highways  January  15,  1914,  certain 
requirements  have  been  added  that  insure  greater  uniformity  in 
different  lots  of  the  material  furnished  under  the  same  specifica- 
tions and  otherwise  more  satisfactory  for  the  type  of  work  speci- 
fied. The  practice  of  the  New  York  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion has  been  to  designate  only  one  item  if  tar  is  to  be  used  in  the 
surface  treatment  of  highways  and  this  tends  to  limit  competition, 
if  not  to  throw  the  business  of  supplying  the  materials  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  manufacturing  company  according  to  the  item 
selected. 

Comments  Upon  Specifications  for  Asphalt  Cements  and  fiefined  Tars 

for  Bituminous  Macadam  Pavements 

It  will  be  noted  for  this  type  of  pavement  that  we  have  speci- 
fied four  types  of  asphalt  cement  and  two  types  of  refined  tar 
upon  the  competitive  basis,  the  selection  of  type  being  optional 
with  the  contractor.     This  is  in  accordance  with  our  report  of 
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December  4,  1913,  under  "  Item  4  —  Asphalt  Cements  and  Ke- 
fined  Tars  "  for  Bituminous  Concrete  Pavement,  Type  A.  The 
specifications  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion, January  15,  1914,  contain  three  specifications  for  bituminous 
material  to  be  used  in  this  type  of  pavement  Under  "  Item  64 
—  Specifications  for  Bituminous  Material  ^A'  —  Penetration 
Method,"  "  Item  67  —  Specifications  for  Bituminous  Material 
'  T '—  High  Carbon  —  Binder,"  "  Item  70  —  Specifications  for 
Bituminous  Material  ^  T  ' — Low  Carbon  —  Binder."  It  will  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  selection  of  any  one  of  these  three  items 
rests  with  the  Highway  Commission  and  that  the  three  types  of 
material  specified  are  therefore  not  put  upon  a  competitive  bid- 
ding basis.  The  general  tendency  of  this  practice  is  to  create 
high  prices  for  materials  which  are  supplied  to  the  Commission. 
In  the  instance  cited,  the  practice  of  the  Highway  Commission 
has  been  absolutely  inconsistent  and  discriminatory.  The  single 
"  Item  64  —  Specifications  for  Bituminous  Material  'A*  "  covers 
a  variety  of  types  of  asphalt  cement  which  differ  far  more  widely 
in  characteristics  than  do  the  tars  specified  under  two  items, 
namely.  Item  67  and  Item  70.  This  is  readily  shown  by  a 
critical  examination  of  the  individual  clauses  of  the  specifica- 
tions.    A  few  examples  are  given  below. 

1.  Item  64  (2)  calls  for  an  asphalt  cement  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  not  less  than  .07.  Certain  types  of  asphalt  cement  which  would  meet 
these  specifications  would  have  a  gravity  as  high  if  not  higher  than  1.30. 
The  practical  limits,  therefore,  would  be  from  .97  to  1.30  gravity,  with 
a  difference  of  .33. 

Item  67  (3)  requires  that  the  high  carbon  tar  shall  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  not  less  than  1.20,  and  Item  70  (3)  requires  that  the  low 
carbon  tar  shall  have  a  specific  gravity  of  not  less  than  1.16.  Tars  which 
would  meet  the  first  specifications  might  have  a  gravity  as  high  as  1.3, 
while  tars  which  would  meet  specifications  for  Item  70  could  not  have  as 
high  a  gravity  <as  this.    The  practical  minimum  limits,  however,  for  the 

two  specifications  would  be  a  gravity  of  from  1.16  to  1.30,  with  a  differ- 
ence of  .14. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  difference  of  .14  for  the  two  tar  specifications 
is  less  than  the  difference  of  .33  for  material  which  would  comply  with 
the  single  asphalt  cement  specification. 

2.  Item  64  (6)  requires  that  the  asphalt  cement  shall  be  soluble  in 
carbon  disulphide  to  from  at  least  99.&  per  cent  to  66.0  per  cent,  de- 
pendent upon  the  type  of  asphalt.  The  maximum  difference  allowable 
for  material  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide  is  therefore  33.5  per  cent. 

Item  67  (4)  requires  high  carbon  tar  to  contain  not  more  than  25 
per  cent  nor  less  than  12  per  cent  of  free  carbon,  while  Item  70  (4)  re- 
quires that  low  carbon  tar  shall  contain  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of 
free  carbon.  As  free  carbon  is  organic  matter  insoluble  in  carbon  disul- 
phide, it  therefore  follows  that  the  maximum  difference  in  percentage  of 
insoluble  material  in  tars  specified  under  these  two  items  is  25  per  cent. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  maximum  25  per  cent  allowable  difference  in 
material  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide  for  the  two  tars  specified  under 
Item  67  and  Item  70  is  less  than  the  maximum  allowable  difference  in 
material  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide  for  different  asphalt  cements 
specified  under  single  Item  64. 

3.  The  test  for  consistency  of  the  different  types  of  asphalt  cements 
specified   under   Item  64   is  covered   by   Clause    (4)    requiring  that  the 

penetration  shall  be  between  14  and  19  millimeters  —  a  wide  variation 
of  5  millimeters  or  60  points. 

The  melting  point*  determination,  which  is  the  only  direct  consistency 
test  covered  by  either  of  the  tar  specifications,  gives  the  same  limits, 
namely,  from  27  to  34  degrees  Centigrade  for  both  the  high  carbon  tar 
and  low  carbon  tar.  On  the  basis  of  consistency,  therefore,  there  is  no 
reason  why  if  all  of  the  types  of  asphalt  are  to  be  allowed  to  compete 
under  one  specification,  the  same  should  not  be  true  for  the  two  tars. 

While  the  specifications  which  we  have  reconimended  for  the 
two  tars  are  similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  Kew  York  State 
Highway  Commission,  January  15,  1914-,  our  specifications  in- 
sure greater  uniformity,  and,  in  our  opinion,  more  satisfactory 
material  for  the  type  of  construction  specified  in  our  report  of 
September  11,  1914. 

Outside  of  the  fact  that  our  specifications  for  asphalt  cements 
are  of  the  optional  type,  as  compared  with  the  blanket  type 
specification  under  Item  64  of  the  New  York  State  Highway 
Commission,  our  disapproval  of  which  type  has  already  been  ex- 
pressed in  previous  reports,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
penetration  requirement  limits  of  the  New  York  State  specifica- 
tions (Item  64)  call  for  very  much  softer  material  than  is  allowed 
by  our  specifications.  In  our  opinion,  the  asphalt  cement  at 
present  used  in  bituminous  macadam  pavement  in  New  York 
State  is  too  soft  for  best  results  and  we  have  therefore  corrected 
this  fault  in  the  specifications  which  we  have  submitted. 

We  advise  that  the  proposed  changes  be  incorporated  in  the 
revised  specifications  of  the  Commission. 


WHITE  FAINT  FOE  GUARD  BAILS 

From  our  review  of  the  specifications  adopted  by  the  New  York 
State  Highway  Commission,  January  15,  1914,  it  appears  that 
there  are  no  adequate  specifications  for  paint  for  wooden  guard 
railings.  Moreover,  routine  examination  of  paint  and  linseed  oil 
samples  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Tests  are  wholly  inadequate  to 
ascertain  whether  a  sample  submitted  is  of  satisfactory  quality. 
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Under  "  Item  30  —  Wooden  Guard  Bailings  "  of  the  Commis- 
sion's specifications,  the  following  is  quoted  as  being  the  only  re- 
quirements for  paint: 

"  30.4.  The  joints  of  the  rails  and  posts  shall  be  given  one  coat  of 
white  lead  and  linseed  oil  before  being  put  together.  The  bevelled  tops 
of  posts  shall  receive  two  heavy  coats  of  same.  The  entire  surface  ex- 
posed above  the  ground  shall  be  painted  with  three  coats  of  white  lead 
and  linseed  oil. 

"  30.5.  The  white  lead-  and  the  linseed  oil  shall  be  delivered  separately 
on  the  road  in  original  containers  and  before  being  mixed  and  used  a 
pint  sample  of  each,  covering  each  lot,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Bureau 
of  Tests,  and  neither  ingredient  shall  be  used  until  accepted  by  the 
Commission.  The  mixing  of  the  ingredients  shall  be  as  directed  by  the 
Engineer.  This  specification  shall  apply  to  all  paint  used  under  this 
contract." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  only  requirements  are  that  the  paint 
shall  consist  of  white  lead  and  linseed  oil,  and  no  chemical  or 
physical  properties  are  specified.  Neither  is  the  percentage  of 
white  lead  specified. 

The  routine  examination  of  paints  by  the  Bureau  of  Tests,  as 
previously  stated,  is  wholly  inadequate  and  consists  merely  in  de- 
termining the  percentage  of  white  lead  which  is  ground  in  oil, 
and  the  specific  gravity  and  flash  point  of  the  oil. 

With  regard  to  these  tests  of  the  oil,  it  is  well  known  that  they 
are  not  adequate  for  identifying  linseed  oil.  Moreover  for  most 
satisfactory  and  lasting  results  the  presence  of  zinc  oxide  in  the 
paint  is  very  desirable. 

We  believe  that  the  matter  of  proper  specifications  for  paint 
for  wooden  guard  rails  is  an  important  one,  as  considerable  quan- 
tities of  paint  are  used  and  paid  for  by  the  Commission  each  year, 
not  only  in  the  painting  of  new  guard  rails  but  in  the  maintenance 
of  old  guard  rails. 

In  order  that  this  matter  may  be  put  upon  a  rational  basis  and 
that  the  Commission  shall  be  assured  of  receiving  satisfactory 
material,  we  offer  the  following  specifications,  prepared  at  the 
Institute  of  Industrial  Besearch,  for  "  White  Paint  for  Wooden 
Guard  Bailing  "  and  for  "  Baw  Linseed  Oil." 

WHITE  PAINT  FOR  WOODEN  GUARD  RAILS 

(1)  The  paint  shall  be  a  prepared  paint  consisting  of  white  pigments  finely 
ground  to  a  smooth  uniform  mixture  in  pure  raw  linseed  oil.  It  shall  be  of 
a  consistency  suitable  for  third  coat  work. 

(2)  It  shall  contain  no  turpentine,  or  other  volatile  thinners,  or  driers. 

(3)  The  total  amount  of  liquid  shall  consist  of  pure  raw  linseed  oil  to 
the  extent  of  from  twenty-five  (25)  to  thirty-five  (35)  per  cent  by  weight  of 
the  prepared  paint. 
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(4)  Upon  extraction  the  vehicle  portion  of  the  paint  fihall  conform  with 
the  "  Standard  Specifications  For  The  Purity  of  Raw  Linseed  Oil  From  North 
American  Seed  "  as  adopted  August  26,  1913,  by  the  "American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials." 

(5)  The  pigment  portion  of  the  paint  shall  consist  of  white  lead  (basic 
sulphate  or  basic  carbonate)  and  zinc  oxide.  There  shall  be  not  less  than 
twenty-five  (25)  nor  more  than  fifty  (50)  per  cent,  by  weight,  of  zinc  oxide 
in  the  pigment  portion.  Paints  of  this  composition  containing  white  rein- 
forcing pigments  such  as  asbestine,  barytes,  silicia,  whiting  or  china  clay  to 
the  extent  of  not  over  fifteen  ( 15 )  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  pigment  portion, 
will  be  acceptable  under  this  specification. 

RAW  LINSEED  OIL 

(1)  The  Linseed  Oil  shall  conform  to  the  following  requirements  as  given 
in  the  "Standard  Specifications  For  The  Purity  of  Raw  Linseed  Oil  from 
North  American  Seed"  adopted  August  25,  1913,  by  the  "American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials." 

(2)  Its  specific  gravity  at  25''/25*'  C.  shall  be  not  less  than  0.927  nor  more 
than  0.931. 

(3)  Its  acid  number  shall  not  exceed  6.00. 

(4)  Its  saponification  number  shall  be  not  less  than  0.189  nor  more  than 
0.196. 

(5)  It  shall  contain  not  more  than  1.50  per  cent  of  unsaponifiable  matter. 

(6)  Its  refractive  index  at  25°  C.  shall  be  not  less  than  1.4790  nor  more 
than  1.4805. 

(7)  Its  iodine  number  (Hanus)  shall  be  not  less  than  0.178. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  prepared  paint  which  meets  these 
specifications  should  be  ready  for  third  coat  work,  after  having 
had  mixed  with  it  one  gill  of  turpentine  drier  to  the  gallon.  For 
first  coat  work  one  pint  of  turpentine  should  be  added  to  the 
gallon  of  prepared  paint ;  and  for  second  coat  work  one-half  pint 
of  turpentine  to  the  gallon  of  prepared  paint ;  this  in  addition  to 
the  liquid  drier  mentioned  above.  The  addition  of  drier  and 
thinning  of  the  paint  with  turpentine  should  be  covered  in  the 
specifications  for  painting  the  guard  railing. 

We  advise  that  the  suggested  specifications  be  adopted  by  the 
Commission. 


WOOD  BLOCK  FAVEHEirT  —  CUSHION  AND  WEARING  COTTSSE 

General  Description 

Sec.  1.  The  wood  block  pavement  as  hereinafter  specified  shall  consis-t  of  a 
mortar  cushion,  wood  block  wearing  course  with  transverse  and  longitudinal 
joints  filled  with  asphalt  filler  or  sand  as  directed,  and  sand  covering. 

Surface  of  Foundation 

Sec.  2.  All  defective  areas  in  the  cement  concrete  foundation  shall  be  re- 
paired as  directed,  at  least  ten  (10)  days  in  advance  of  laying  the  mortar 
cushion. 
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Mortar  Cushion 

Sec.  3.  Upon  the  foundation,  which  mu&t  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  shall  be 
spread,  bo  as  to  have  an  uniform  depth  of  three-quarters  ( % )  ineh,  a  cushion 
of  mortar.  The  foundation  shall  be  thoroughly  dampened  immediately  in 
advance  of  placing  the  mortar  cushion.  The  mortar  shall  consist  of  one  ( 1 ) 
part  Portland  cement,  of  the  character  provided  for  use  in  the  foundation, 
three'  (3)  parts  clean,  sharp  sand,  free  from  loam  or  foreign  matter,  and 
just  sufficient  water  to  insure  a  proper  setting  of  the  cement.  The  sand 
shall  all  pass  a  ten  mesh  sieve  and  not  more  than  8.0  per  cent  shall  pass  a 
hundred   (100)  mesh  per  linear  inch  sieve. 

The  mortar  shall  be  thoroughly  mixed  as  directed,  to  produce  an  uniform 
granular  mixture  which  shall  be  spread  and  raked  in  place  upon  the  founda- 
tion immediately  in  advance  of  laying  the  wood  blocks. 

Shaping  of  Mortar  GusMon 

Sec.  4.  The  mortar  cushion  shall  be  carefully  shaped  to  the  specified  cross- 
section  of  the  roadway  by  means  of  a  template  havtng  a  steel  faced  edge,  and 
so  fitted  with  rollers  as  to  be  easily  drawn  on  the  edges,  curbs  or  guide 
timbers.  The  guide  timbers  shall  be  one  and  one-half  (1^)  inches  by  three 
(3)  inches  by  sixteen  (16)  feet,  dressed  on  two  sides,  laid  to  a  true  surface 
next  to  the  curbs  if  the  curbs  cannot  be  used. 

Character  of  Block 

Sec.  5.  The  blocks  shall  be  made  from  commercial  yellow  pine,  Norway  pine 
or  tamarack,  but  only  one  kind  of  wood  shall  be  used  in  any  one  contract. 
The  blocks  shall  be  cut  from  good  grade  timber  which  must  be  sound  and 
free  from  red  heart,  well  manufactured,  saw-butted,  all  square  edge,  and 
shall  be  free  from  unsound,  loose  and  hollow  knots,  worm  holes  and  knot 
holes,  through  shakes  and  round  shakes  that  show  in  the  surface.  In  yellow 
pine  timber  the  annual  rings  must  not  average  less  than  six  to  the  inch 
measured  radially  from  the  heart  so  as  to  include  the  greatest  number  of 
rings  possible  and  in  no  case  in  any  1  inch  of  this  radius  shall  there  be  less 
than  four  annual  rings.  Wherever  in  any  1  inch  of  this  radius  there  are 
less  than  five  annual  rings,  the  cross  sectional  area  of  each  resin  ring  shall 
not  be  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  total  cross  sectional  area  of  its  correspond- 
ing annual  ring.  The  blocks  must  average  at  least  80  per  cent  of  heart  wood 
and  no  one  block  shall  be  accepted  that  contains  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
heart  wood. 

Size  and  Shape  of  Block 

Sec.  6.  The  wood  block  shall  be  rectangular  in  shape  and  of  the  following 
dimensions,  viz.,  not  less  than  six  (6)  nor  more  than  nine  (9)  inches,  but 
averaging  from  seven  and  a  half  (7%)  to  eight  (8)  inches  in  length;  not 
less  than  three  and  a  half  (3^)  nor  more  than  four  (4)  but  with  a  maximum 
variation  of  not  more  than  one-eighth  (1/8)  inches  in  width;  not  less  than 
three  (3)  nor  more  than  three  and  a  quarter  (3%)  but  with  a  maximum 
variation  of  not  more  than  one-sixteenth  (1/16)   inches  in  depth. 

Treatment  of  Blocks 

Sec.  7.  The  blocks  shall  be  treated  with  a  preservative  oil  complying  with 
the  specifications  for  preservative  oil  given  in  Section  8.  When  treated  with 
oil,  the  blocks  shall  be  completely  immersed  therein  and  the  oil  shall  be  forced 
into  the  blocks  under  a  sustained  pressure  of  not  less  than  100  pounds 
per  square  inch  until  the  charge  as  a  whole  has  absorbed  an  amount  of  oil 
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equivalent  to  from  16  to  20  pounds,  as  directed,  for  each  cubic  foot  of  wood 
contained  in  that  particular  charge.  At  no  time  shall  the  blocks  be  heated 
to  a  temperature  higher  than  121°  C.   (250°  F.). 

Absorption  Test  of  Blocks 

After  treatment  the  blocks  shall  show  such  waterproof  qualities  that, 
after  being  dried  in  an  oven  at  a  temperature  of  38°  O.  (100°  F.)  for  a 
period  of  twenty-four  hours,  weighed  and  then  immersed  in  clear  water  for 
a  period  of  twenty-four  hours  and  again  weighed,  the  gain  'in  weight  shall 
not  be  more  than  three  and  one-half  (3^)  per  cent  when  tested  at  the 
place  where  manufactured  and  not  more  than  five  (5)  per  cent  when  samples 
are  taken  from  the  blocks  delivered  on  the  work. 

Preservative  Oil 

Se».  8.  The  preservative  oil  shall  comply  with  the  following  requirements: 

I.  Its  specific  gravity  at  a  temperature  of  38°  C.  (100°  F.)  shall  be  not 
less  than  1.080  nor  more  than  1.180. 

II.  It  shall  be  soluble  in  chemically  pure  carbon  disulphide  at  room 
temperature,  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  96.0  per  cent. 

III.  When  distilled  according  to  the  method  described  in  Bulletin  65  of 
the  American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association, 
not  more  than  2.0  per  cent  shall  distill  below  150°  C.  (302°  F.)  and  not 
less  than  25.0  nor  more  than  50.0  per  cent  shall  distill  below  315°  C 
(599°  F.). 

IV.  The  distillate  between  300°  C.  (572°  F.)  and  315°  C.  (599°  F.)  obtained 
by  the  method  as  described  in  Clause  III,  shall  show  not  more  than  1.0  per 
cent  of  the  original  oil  insoluble  in  dimethyl  sulphate. 

Inspection  at  Plant 

Sec.  9.  The  manufacturer  of  the  blocks  shall  equip  his  plant  with  all 
the  necessary  gauges,  appliances  and  facilities  to  enable  the  inspector  to 
satisfy  himself  that  the  requirements  of  specifications  are  fulfilled.  He 
shall  allow  an  authorized  representative  of  the  State  Highway  Department 
to  sample  all  materials  and  to  inspect  all  materials  and  all  parts  of  the  plant 
during  the  manufacture  of  the  blocks.  Samples  of  the  preservative  oil  fthall 
be  taken  by  the  Commission  and  analyzed  by  the  Bureau  of  Tests  to  assure 
the  use  of  a  preservative  oil  of  the  specified  quality. 

The  blocks  after  treatment  must  show  satisfactory  penetration  of  the  pre- 
servative oil  throughout.  All  blocks  that  are  in  any  way  defective  or  have 
been  badly  warped  or  checked  in  the  process  of  treatment  shall  be  rejected. 

Inspection  at  Site  of  Work 

Sec.  10.  The  blocks  shall  be  carefully  culled  from  the  car  or  boat,  those 
failing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Sections  5  and  6  being  placed  by  them- 
selves in  a  place  reserved  for  rejected  blocks.  The  blocks  shall  be  carefully 
inspected  if  they  are  brought  to  the  work,  and  those  which  do  not  conform 
to  the  specifications  shall  be  rejected  and  removed  from  the  street  by  the 
contractor.  The  blocks  shall  be  subjected  to  inspection  before  and  after 
laying  and  rolling.  All  rejected  blocks,  both  at  point  of  delivery  and  along 
the  road,  shall  be  put  in  piles  by  themselves  until  removed  from  the  work 
or  otherwise  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  and  each  pile  shall  be  conspicuously 
labelled  "  rejected  block." 
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Laying  Blocks 

Sec.  11.  The  blocks  shall  be  laid  upon  the  freshly  prepared  mortar  cushion 
as  specified  in  Section  3,  and  shall  be  carefully  set  with  the  fibre  of  the  wood 
vertical  in  straight  parallel  courses  at  right  angles  to  the  edge  of  the  curb 
by  workmen  standing  on  the  block  already  laid.  At  curves  and  intersections 
they  shall  be  laid  as  directed.  The  blocks  shall  be  laid  by  setting  them 
loosely  together  on  the  mortar  cushion,  breaking  joints  at  least  three  (3) 
inches^  but  no  joint  ^all  be  more  than  one-eighth  (1/8)  inch  in  width. 
Only  whole  block  shall  be  used,  except  at  the  edgings  or  curbs  in  closing  a 
course  in  special  cases,  as  directed,  and  in  no  case  shall  less  than  one-third 
(1/3)  of  a  block  be  used  in  breaking  joints.  Closures  shall  be  carefully  cut 
and  trimmed  by  experienced  men.  The  portions  of  blocks  used  for  closure 
must  be  free  from  check  or  other  fracture,  and  the  cut  end  must  have  a 
surface  perpendicular  to  the  top  of  the  block  and  cut  to  the  proper  angle  to 
give  a  close,  tight  joint.  Closures  of  this  nature  shall  immediately  follow 
the  laying. 

Unsatisfactory  blocks  shall  be  replaced  by  others.  If  more  than  ten  (10) 
per  cent  of  the  block  in  the  length  of  ten  (10)  feet  or  more  of  highway 
have  to  be  taken  up,  they  shall  all  be  removed  and  the  mortar  cushion  taken 
up  and  relaid.  Wheeling  in  barrow^s  upon  the  block  surface  shall  not  be 
permitted.    Adjacent  to  street  car  tracks  the  blocks  shall  be  laid  as  directed. 

Expansion  Joints. 

Sec.  12.  The  expansion  joints  shall  be  constructed  parallel  with  and  next 
to  each  edging  or  curb.  It  shall  be  the  full  depth  of  the  block  and  one  (1) 
inch  in  width  for  pavements  twenty  (20)  feet  and  less  in  width  and  for 
pavements  over  twenty  (20)  feet  in  width  of  such  width  as  are  called  for 
on  plans.  The  rectangular  joints  shall  be  made  by  placing  together  on  edge 
parallel  with  the  curb  two  wedge-shaped  strips,  six  (6)  inches  in  width, 
and  dressed  on  two  faces,  and  so  placed  that  the  strip  next  the  curb  shall 
have  its  greatest  thickness  on  top.  The  strips  shall  be  left  in  place  until 
after  the  pavement  has  been  rolled. 

Rolling  Block. 

Sec.  13.    Following  the  directions  described  in  the  preceding  section,  the 

surface  of  the   pavement  shall  be  thoroughly   rolled  with  a  tandem   roller 

weighing  between  three  and  five  tons,  until  the  surface  becomes  smooth  and 

is  bought  truly  to  the  grade  and   contour   of   the   finished  pavement.     The 

blocks  next  to  the  curb  shall  be  tamped  with  a  wooden  tamper.    The  rolling 

and  tamping  shall  be  completed  before  the  mortar  has  set,  and  all  mortar 

that  has  set  before  the  blocks  are  in  place  and  rolled  shall  be  taken  up  and 

replaced  by  fresh  mortar.     Rolling  shall  begin  near  the  curb  at  very  slow 

pace  and  continued  back  and  forth  parallel  with  the  curb,  to  the  center,  the 

roller  overlapping  its  course  each  time,  then  passing  to  the  other  curb  and 

rolling  in  the  same  manner  to  the  center  again.    After  this  first  rolling  the 

pace  may  be  quickened  and  the  rolling  continued  until  each  block  is  firmly 

imbedded  in  the  mortar  cushion.    The  pavement  shall  then  be  rolled  the  entire 

width  of  the  road  transversely,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  (45)   degrees  to  the 

curb,  repeating  the  rolling  in  the  opposite  forty-five    (45)    degree  direction. 

After  rolling  the  pavement  shall  be  tested  with  a  ten  (10)   foot  straight  edge 

laid  in  any  direction,  and  any  depression  exceeding  one-quarter    (^)    inch 

shall  be  taken  out  and  the  pavement  again  rolled. 
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FiUer 

Sec.  14.  The  asphalt  filler  to  be  used  in  the  longitudinal  ezpanaion  joints 
in  the  wood  block  pavement  shall  conform  with  any  one  of  the  specifications 
covering  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  asphalt  fillers  under  the 
item  entitled  "  Asphalt  Fillers." 

Heating  Asphalt  Filler 

Sec.  15.  The  asphalt  filler  shall  be  heated  in  kettles  so  designed  as  to 
admit  of  an  even  heating  of  the  entire  mass,  with  an  efficient  and  positive 
control  of  the  heat  at  all  times.  It  shall  be  heated  as  directed  to  a  temper- 
ature between  177**  C.  (350*'  F.)  and  206°  C.  (400°  F.).  All  asphalt  filler 
heated  beyond  205°  C.  (400°  F.)  shall  be  rejected. 

Tkermometera  Furnished  by  Contractor 

Sec.  16.  The  Contractor  shall  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  accurate, 
efficient  stationary  thermometers  for  determining  the  temperature  of  the 
asphalt  filler  in  kettles. 

Filling  Longitudinal  Joints 

Sec.  17.  The  longitudinal  joints  of  the  wood  block  pavement  shall  only 
when  clean  and  dry  be  completely  filled  with  the  asphalt  filler  having  a 
temperature  of  not  less  than  163°  C.  (326°  F.)  nor  more  than  205°  C. 
(400°  F.)  as  directed.  The  filler  shall  be  applied  by  means  of  conical  pouring 
cans  provided  with  a  conical  outlet  and  means  for  the  control  of  the  flow 
of  the  asphalt  filler.  A  top  dressing  of  clean  dry  sand  shall  be  spread 
immediately  after  the  filler  is  applied. 

8easonaJ>  and  Weather  Limitations 

Sec.  18.  No  asphalt  filler  shall  be  used  when  the  air  temperature  in 
the  shade  is  below  10°  C.    (50°   F.). 

Sand  Filler 

Sec.  19.  After  the  blocks  have  been  thoroughly  rolled,  the  joints  between 
them  shall  be  filled  by  sweeping  into  them  fine,  clean  dry  sand,  all  of  which 
shall  pass  a  10  mesh  sieve. 

After  inspection,  the  surface  of  the  wood  block  pavement  shall  be  covered 
to  a  depth  of  about  one-half  (%)  inch  with  fine  screened  sand.  This  sand 
shall  be  left  upon  the  pavement  for  such  time  as  may  be  directed,  after 
which  it  shall  be  swept  up  and  taken  away  by  the  Contractor. 

Measurement   and  Payment 

Sec.  20.  The  quantity  of  wood  block  pavement  to  be  paid  for  shall  be  the 
number  of  square  yards,  measured  horizontally,  between  the  insides  of  the 
edgings  or  curbs,  including  the  expansion  joint.  The  price  stipulated  in 
this  item  shall  include  the  furnishing  and  laying  of  the  blocks,  mortar  cushion, 
the  expansion  joints,  manipulation  of  the  asphalt  filler,  the  furnishing  and 
spreading  of  the  sand,  rolling,  and  all  other  materials,  work  and  expenses 
except  the  furnishing  of  the  asphalt  filler,  which  will  be  paid  for  under 
the  item  entitled  "Asphalt  Fillers." 
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COUBSE 

General  Description 

Sec.  1.  The  binder  course  shall  consist  of  a  compacted  mixture  of  broken 
fltone  and  asphalt  cement  laid  to  conform  to  the  required  grade  and  cross- 
section,  constructed  as  hereinafter  specified.  The  wearing  course  shall  con- 
sist of  a  compacted  mixture  of  sand,  mineral  filler  and  asphalt  cement, 
laid  upon  the  binder  course  to  conform  to  the  required  grade  and  cross- 
section,  constructed  as  hereinafter  specified. 

Broken  Stone 

•Sec.  2.  The  broken  stone  for  binder  course  shall  be  cl'an,  hard,  rough 
surfaced  and  sharp  angled,  of  compact  surface  and  unifom  ^ain.  It  shall 
be  subjected  to  abrasion  tests  and  toughness  tests  by  tht  Commission  in 
accordance  with  methods  adopted  by  the  American  Society  iir  Testing  Ma- 
terials, August  15,  1908.  It  shall  show  a  "  French  coefficient  of  wear "  of 
not  less  than  7.0;  its  toughness  shall  be  not  less  than  6.0. 

It  shall  all  pass  a  screen  with  VA  inch  circular  openings,  and  not  over 
15  per  cent  shall  exceed  lY^  inches  in  largest  dimension.  No  fragments  shall 
exceed  2  inches  in  largest  dimension.  The  stone  shall  be  so  graded  as  to 
show  the  following  mesh  composition.  (Sieves  and  screens  to  be  used  in 
order  named.) 


Passing  10  mesh, 

15  to  3o  per  cent 
Passing  i'  screen  and  retained  on  10  mesh, 

10  to  35  per  cent. 
Passing  1'  and  retained  on  i"  screen, 

20  to  60  per  cent. 
Passing  IJ'  and  retained  on  1"  screen, 

15  to  55  per  cent. 


Total  passing  }' 
25  to  50  per 
cent. 

Total  passing  1^' 
and  retained  on 
J'  scie3n,  50  to 
75  per  cent. 


>.Total  passing  1' 
screen,  45  to  85 
per  cent. 


If  the  stone  does  not  contain  the  proper  amount  of  material  passing  the 
%",  the  deficiency  may  be  made  up  by  the  addition  of  sand  so  that  the 
resulting  mixture  will  conform  with  the  above  requirements. 

Sand 

Sec.  3.  The  sand  shall  be  clean,  hard  grained  and  moderately  sharp. 
The  product  used  may  be  of  one  grade  or  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  grades, 
but  shall  show  the  following  mesh  composition.  (Sieves  to  be  used  in  the 
order  named.) 


Passing 
Passing 


Passing 
Passing 
Passing 
Passing 
Passing 


200  mesh 

100  mesh  and 
80  mesh  and 
50  mesh  and 
40  mesh  and 
30  mesh  and 
20  mesh  and 
10  mesh  and 


retained  on 
retained  on 
retained  on 
retained  on 
retained  on 
retained  on 
retained  on 


Oto    5% 
200  mesh  14  to  25%  \  25  to  3i% 
100  mesh    6  to  21% 

80  mesh  15  to  30% 

50  mesh  10  to  25% 

40  mesh    8  to  20%  1 

30  mesh    5  to  15% 

20  mesh    2  to  15% 


40  to  50% 


20  to  30% 


Mineral  Filler 

Seg.  4.  The  mineral  filler  shall  be  thoroughly  dry  limestone  dust,  Dolomite 
dust  of  Portland  cement.  It  shall  all  pass  a  30  mesh  per  linear  inch  sieve, 
and  at  least  66  per  cent  shall  pasrf  a  200  mesh  per  lineal  inch  sieve. 

8 
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Asphalt  Cement 

Sec.  5.  The  asphalt  cement  used  in  the  binder  course  shall  conform  with 
either  one  of  the  specifications  covering  the  chemical  and  physical  properties 
of  asphalt  cement  under  the  item  entitled  "'  Asphalt  Cements  for  Binder  and 
Wearing  Courses  Sheet  Asphalt  Pavement."  It  shall  show  a  penetration  at 
25°  C.  when  tested  with  a  standard  No.  2  needle  by  means  of  a  Dow  Penetro- 
meter (or  other  penetrometer  giving  the  same  results  as  the  Dow  machine) 
under  a  load  of  100  grams,  applied  for  five  seconds,  of  not  less  than  10  points 
softer  than  the  asphalt  cement  which  is  used  in  the  wearing  couise. 

The  asphalt  cement  used  in  the  construction  of  the  wearing  course  shall 
conform  with  either  one  of  the  specifications  covering  the  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  asphalt  cement  included  under  the  itim  entitled 
*'  Asphalt  Cements  for  Binder  and  Wearing  Courses  Sheet  Asphalt  Pavement." 

Heating  Broken  Stone 

Sec.  6.  Broken  stone  for  the  binder  course  shall  be  heated,  as  directed, 
before  entering  th^e  mixer,  to  between  93°  C.  (200°  F.)  and  163°  C.  (325°  F.) 
in  revolying  driers  in  which  no  flame  shall  be  permitted  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  broken  stone  and  in  which  the  broken  stone  shall  be  continuously 
agitated  during  heating. 

Heating  Sand 

Sec.  7.  If  the  sand  to  be  used  in  the  wearing  course  consists  of  a  combi- 
nation of  two  or  more  sands,  &uch  sands  must  be  well  mixed  previous  to 
heating.  The  sand  for  the  wearing  course  shall  be  heated,  as  directed,  before 
entering  the  mixer,  to  between  121°  C.  (250°  F.)  and  177°  C.  (350°  F.)  in 
revolving  driers  in  which  no  flame  shall  be  permitted  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  sand,  and  in  which  the  sand  shall  be  continuously  agitated  during 
the  heating. 

Heating  Asphalt  Cement 

Sec.  8.  The  asphalt  cement  for  both  the  binder  and  wearing  courses  shall 
be  heated  in  kettles  so  designed  as  to  admit  of  an  even  heating  of  the  entire 
mass,  with  efficient  and  positive  control  of  the  heat  at  all  times.  It  shall 
be  heat-ed,  as  directed,  to  a  temperature  between  121°  C.  (250°  F.)  and 
177**  C.  (350°  F.).  All  asphalt  cement  heated  beyond  177°  C.  (350°  F.), 
either  before  or  during  mixing  with  the  broken  stone  or  sand,  shall  be 
rejected. 

Thermometers  Furnished  by  Contractor 

Sbc.  9.  The  contractor  shall  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  accurate,  effi- 
cient, stationary  thermometers  for  determining  temperatures  of  the  asphalt 
cement  in  kettles. 

Mixing    Binder 

Sec.  10.  WTien  thoroughly  heated  to  the  temperature  directed,  the  asphalt 
cement  and  the  broken  stone  for  the  binder  course  shall  be  mixed  feo  that  the 
resulting  mixture  shall  contain  from  5  to  8  per  cent  of  bitumen  as  directed. 
A  mixer  shall  be  used  having  revolving  blades  and  so  designed  and  operated 
as  to  produce  and  discharge  a  thoroughly  coated  and  uniform  mixture  of 
non-segregated  broken  stone.  When  discharged  the  mixture  shall  have  a 
temperature  of  not  less  than  93°  C.  (200°  F.)  and  not  more  tlian  163°  C. 
(325**  F.). 
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Mwing  Wearing  Course 

Sec.  11.  With  the  sand  thoroughly  heated  to  the  temperature  directs,  the 
mineral  filler  shall  be  thoroughly  mixed  to  the  extent  of  from  6  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  finished  mixture  as  directed.  The  asphalt  cement  heated  to 
the  temperature  directed  shall  then  be  mixed  with  the  sand  and  filler  so  that 
the  resulting  mixture  shall  contain  from  9.5  to  12  per  cent  of  bitumen  as 
directed  in  a  mixer  having  revolving  blades  and  so  designed  and  operated 
as  to  produce  and  discharge  a  thoroughly  coated  and  uniform  mixture  of 
sand,  filler  and  asphalt  cement.  When  discharged  the  mixture  shall  have  a 
temperature  of  not  less  than  121''  €.  (250°  F.)  and  not  more  than  177^  C. 
(350°  F.).     Mixing  shall  be  continued  for  at  least  one  minute. 

Surface  of  Foundation 

Sec.  12.  All  defective  areas  in  the  cement  concrete  foundation  shall  be 
repaired  as  directed,  at  least  ten  days  in  advance  of  laying  the  binder  course. 
Before  laying  the  binder  course  the  surface  of  th-e  foundation  shall  be  dry 
and  thoroughly  cleaned. 

Laying  the  Binder  Cowrse 

Sec.  13.  The  binder  course  mixture,  heated  and  prepared  as  specified  in 
Section  10>  shall  be  delivered  direct  from  the  mixer  to  the  point  of  deposition 
on  the  foundation,  in  trucks  or  wagons  provided  with  canvas  covers  for  retain- 
ing the  heat.  As  delivered,  the  binder  course  mixture  shall  have  a  temper- 
ature of  at  least  93°  C.  (200°  F.).  Material  having  lower  temperature  than 
this  shall  not  be  laid  upon  the  foundation.  Before  the  binder  course  mixture 
is  placed,  all  contact  surfaces  on  curbs,  edgings,  manholes,  etc.,  shall  be  well 
painted  with  hot  asphalt  cement.  Tlie  hot  binder  course  mixture  shall  be 
dumped  upon  platforms  constructed  as  directed,  and  shovelled  with  hot 
shovels  into  position  on  the  foundation.  The  binder  course  mixture  shall  be 
immediately  spread,  as  directed,  over  the  foundation  course  by  men  experi- 
enced in  such  work,  so  that  when  rolled  it  shall  have  a  thickness  at  no  place 
of  less  than  1%  inches,  and  shall  be  free  from  surface  depressions  and 
irregularities.  It  shall  be  laid  as  continuously  as  practicable,  to  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  number  of  joints  between  hot  and  cold  materials.  Such 
joints  shall  be  constructed  as  directed.  It  shall  be  thoroughly  compacted  by 
rolling,  or  tamping  at  such  places  as  cannot  well  be  rolled.  The  surface  of 
the  binder  course,  after  compression,  shall  show  at  no  place  an  excels  of 
asphalt  cement,  and  any  spot  containing  an  area  of  one  square  foot  or  more 
showing  an  excess  of  asphalt  cement  shall  be  cut  out  and  replaced  with  other 
material  as  directed.  Smaller  spots  may  be  treated  by  the  use  of  stone  dust 
and  smoothers.  All  binder  mixture  that  shows  lack  of  bond  or  that  hb  in  any 
way  defective  or  has  become  broken  up  before  it  is  covered  with  the  wearing 
course,  shall  be  taken  up  and  removed  from  the  street  and  replaced  with 
fresh  material  prepared  and  laid  in  accordance  with  these  specifications,  at 
the  expense  of  the  contractor.  No  more  binder  course  shall  be  laid  at 
any  one  time  than  can  be  covered  the  same  day  by  the  surface  mixture.  The 
binder  course  shall  be  kept  as  clean  and  free  from  traffic  as  is  possible, 
previous  to  laying  the  wearing  courte,  and  must  be  swept  off  immediately 
before  laying  the  wearing  course,   when   so  directed. 

Roller 

SiX).  14.  Rollers  used  on  the  binder  course  shall  be  well  balanced,  self- 
propelled  tandem  rollers  weighing  betw<een  10  and  12  tons  each.  Each  shall 
have  a  compression  under  the  rear  roller  of  between  200  and  350  pounds  per 
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linear  inch  of  roll,  and  shall  be  provided  with  an  ash  pan  which  shall  pre- 
vent ashefr  from  dropping  on  to  the  bituminous  work.  Rollers  used  for  the 
initial  compression  of  the  wearing  course  shall  be  well  balanced,  self-propelled 
tandxim  rollers  weighing  between  7  and  8  tons  each.  Each  shall  have  a 
compression  under  the  rear  roller  of  between  200  and  300  pounds  per  linear 
inch  of  roll,  and  shall  be  provided  with  ash  pan  which  shall  prevent  ashes 
from  dropping  on  to  the  wearing  course.  When  so  directed,  the  roller 
specified  if  or  the  binder  course  shall  be  used  in  finishing  off  the  wearing 
course. 

Laying  the  Wearing  Course 

ISeg.  15.  Ihe  wearing;  course  mixture,  heated  and  prepared  as  specified  in 
section  11,  shall  be  delivered  direct  from  the  mixer  to  the  point  of  deposition 
on  the  binder  course,  in  trucks  or  wagons  provided  with  canvas  covers  for 
retaining  the  heat.  As  delivered,  the  wearing  course  mixturo  shall  have  ^ 
temperature  of  at  least  110°  0.  (230°  F.).  Material  having  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  thi&  shall  not  be  laid  upon  the  foundation.  Before  the  wearing 
suiface  mixture  is  placed,  all  contact  surfaces  of  curbs,  edgings,  manholes, 
etc.,  shall  be  well  painted  with  hot  asphalt  cement.  Ihe  hot  wearing  sur- 
face mixture  shall  be  dumped  upon  platforms  constructed  as-  directed,  and 
shoveled  with  hot  shovels  into  position  on  the  binder  course.  The  mixture 
shall  be  immediately  spread,  as  directed,  over  the  binder  course  by  men 
experienced  in  such  work,  so  that  when  rolled  it  shall  have  a  thickness  at 
no  place  less  than  2  inches,  and  shall  be  free  from  surface  depressions  and 
irregularities.  Ihe  mixture  shall  be  laid  as  soon  as  practicable  upon  the 
completed  binder  course,  in  order  to  effect  the  most  thorough  bond  between 
the  binder  course  and  wearing  course.  After  spreading  as  above  described, 
the  wearing  course  mixture  shall  be  at  once  compressed  by  rolling,  or  tamping 
where  it  cannot  be  rolled.  A  small  amount  of  Portland  cement  shall  then 
be  swept  over  the  surface  and  rolling  continued  as  directed.  When  so  di- 
rected, for  space  of  12"  in  width  next  the  curb^  hot  asphalt  cement  shall  be 
spread  and  ironed  into  the  pavement  with  hot  smoothing  irons. 

Testing  Surface 

Sec.  16.  The  surface  of  the  sheet  asphalt  pavement  shall  be  tested  with  a 
2- ft.  straight  edge  laid  upon  any  portion  of  the  surface;  any  depression  or 
other  irregularity  exceeding  one-half  inch  shall  l>e  satisfactorily  eliminated 
as  directed. 

Seasonal  and  Weather  Limitations 

Sec.  17.  No  binder  or  wearing  course  shall  be  mixed  or  placed,  between 
October  Ist  and  May  15th,  except  by  written  permission,  and  none  shall  be 
mixed  or  placed  when  air  temperature  in  the  shade  is  below  10°  C.  (50°  F.) 
or  when  the  foundation  is  damp  or  otherwise  unsatisfactory. 

Removing  and  Replacing  Binder  and  Wearing  Courses 

Sec.  18.  If  the  contractor  removes,  as  directed,  portions  of  the  binder  and 
wearing  courses,  and  the  work  thus  exposed  for  examination  is  found  unsat- 
isfactory, or  if  for  any  reason  he  shall  be  ordered  to  remove  binder  or  wearing 
course  built  in  full  accordance  with  his  contract,  he  shall  be  paid  for  such 
excavation,  one-quarter  the  price  per  square  yard  stipulated  in  this  item.  If 
the  binder  and  wearing  courses,  after  examination,  are  found  to  be  of  accept- 
able quality,  the  original  courses  will  be  paid  for  as  well  as  that  used  to 
replace  the  excavation.    In  connection  with  the  removing  and  replacing  of  the 
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binder  and  wearing  courses,   in  accordance  with  this  section,  no  quantity 
shall  be  measured  as  less  than  1  square  yard. 

Measurement  and  Payment 

Sec.  19.  The  quantity  of  sheet  asphalt  to  be  paid  for  under  this  item 
shall  be  the  number  of  square  yards,  measured  horizontally,  satisfactorily 
completed  in  accordance  with  the  specifications.  The  price  stipulated  in  this  item 
shall  include  the  furnishing,  crushing  and  screening  of  the  broken  stone,  sand, 
and  filler,  the  heating,  mixing,  placing  and  rolling  of  the  binder  and  wearing 
course  mixtures,  and  all  the  work  and  expense  incidental  to  the  completion 
of  the  sheet  asphalt  pavement,  except  the  furnishing  of  the  asphalt  cement, 
which  shall  be  included  for  payment  under  the  item  entitled  "Asphalt  Cement 
for  Binder  and  Wearing  Courses  Sheet  Asphalt  Pavement." 


ASPHALT  CEMENTS  FOB  BINDEB  AND  WEABING  COUBSES  OF 

SHEET  ASPHALT  PAVEMENT 

Previous  Service 

Sec.  1.  The  contractor  will  be  r^uired  to  show,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Highways,  that  the  Company  manufacturing  the  asphalt 
cement  he  proposes  to  use  under  a  given  specification  has,  for  a  period  of  at 
least  two  years,  manufactured  asphalt  cements  of  bituminous  materials 
obtained  from  the  same  source  as  that  which  he  proposes  to  use;  and  that 
euch  asphalt  cements  have  been  in  continuous  and  successful  use  in  sh-eet 
asphalt  pavements  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years  previous  to  the  date 
of  the  letting  in  which  his  proposal  was  submitted. 

Asphalt  Cement  "A"  Optional  with  Sections  3,  4,  5  or  6 

Sec.  2.  I.  Asphalt  Cement  ''A"  shall  be  homogeneous,  free  from  water,  and 
shall  not  foam  when  heated  to  177°  C.  (350°  F.). 

II.  It  shall  show  a  fiash  point  of  not  less  than  205°  C.  (400°  F.)  wh^an 
tested  in  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  Closed  Oil  Tester. 

III.  Its  specific  gravity,  at  a  temperature  of  26°  C.  (77°  F.),  shall  be 
not  less  than  0.980  nor  more  than  1.000. 

rV.  When  tested  with  a  standard  No.  2  needle  by  means  of  a  Dow  pene- 
trometer (or  other  penetrometer  giving  the  same  results  as  the  Dow  ma- 
chine), it  shall  show  penetrations  within  the  following  limits  for  the  condi- 
tions stated,  the  penetrations  being  expressed  in  hundredths  of  a  centimeter. 

For  Binder  Course:  100  gram  load,  .'>  seconds,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  from 
75  to  90.  In  no  case  shall  the  asphalt  cement  for  binder  course  be  less 
than  10  points  softer  than  the  asphalt  cement  which  is  used  in  the  wearing 
course. 

Wearing  Course:  100  gram  load,  5  seconds,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  from 
ftS  to  75. 

Binder  and  Wearing  Courses:  200  gram  load,  1  minute,  at  4°  G.  (39°  F.) 
not  less  than  35. 

Binder  and  Wearing  Courses:  60  gram  load,  5  seconds,  at  40°  C.  (115°  F.) 
not  more  than  250. 

V.  Its  melting  point,  as  determined  by  the  cube  method,  shall  be  not  less 
than  56°  C.  (131°  F.). 

VI.  When  50  grams  of  the  material  is  maintained  at  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture of  163°  C.    (325°   F.)    for  5  hours  in  an  open  cylindrical  tin  dish  5^ 
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centimeters  (about  2^  inches)  in  diameter,  with  vertical  sides  measuring 
approximately  3%  centimeters  (about  l]/^")  in  deipth,  the  loss  in  weight  shall 
not  exceed  1.0  per  cent  of  the  original  weight  of  the  sample. 

The  penetration  of  the  residue,  when  tested  as  described  in  clause  IV  with 
a  standard  No.  2  needle  under  a  load  of  100  grams  for  5  seconds  at  25°  0. 
(77°  T.),  shall  be  not  less  than  one-half  the  penetration  of  th«  original 
material  tested  under  the  same  conditions. 

VII.  Its  bitumen,  as  determined  by  its  solubility  in  chemically  pure  carbon 
diBulphide,  at  room  temperature,  shall  be  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent. 

VIII.  It  shall  be  soluble  in  chemically  pure  carbon  tetrachloride  at  room 
temperature  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent  of  its  bitumen  as 
determin-dd  by  clause  VII. 

IX.  It  shall  be  soluble  in  86°  to  88°  Baume  paraffin  naphtha,  at  least 
85  per  cent  distilling  between  35°  and  65°  C.  (95''  and  149°  F.)  to  the 
extent  of  not  less  than  70.0  per  cent  nor  more  than  80.0  per  cent  of  its  bitu- 
men as  determined  by  clause  VII. 

X.  It  shall  yield  not  less  than  8.0  per  cent  nor  more  than  12.0  per  cent  of 
fixed  carbon. 

Asphalt  Cement  "  B  "  Optional  with  Sections  2,  4,  5  or  6 

Sec.  3.  I.  Asphalt  Cement  "  B  "  shall  be  homogeneous,  free  from  water, 
and  shall  not  foam  when  heated  to  177°  C.   (350°  F.). 

II.  It  shall  show  a  flash  point  of  not  less  than  205°  C.  (400°  F.)  when 
tested  in  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  Closed  Oil  Tester. 

III.  Its  specific  gravity  at  a  temperature  of  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  shall  be  not 
less  than  1.03  nor  more  than  1.04. 

IV.  When  tested  with  a  standard  No.  2  needle  by  means  of  a  Dow  pene- 
trometer (or  other  penetrometer  giving  the  same  results  as  the  Dow  machine), 
it  shall  show  penetrations  within  the  following  limits  for  the  conditions 
stated,  the  penetrations  being  expressed  in  hundredths  of  a  centimeter. 

For  Binder  Course;  100  gram  load,  5  seconds,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  from 
70  to  85.  In  no  case  shall  the  asphalt  cement  for  binder  course  be  less  than 
10  points  softer  than  the  asphalt  cement  which  is  used  in  the  wearing  course. 

Wearing  Course:  lOO  gram  load,  5  seconds,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  from  60 
to  60. 

Binder  and  Wearing  Courses:  200  gram  load,  1  minute,  at  4°  C.  (39°  F.) 
not  less  than  10. 

V.  Its  melting  point,  as  determined  by  the  cube  method,  shall  be  not  less 
than  45°  C.  (113°  F.). 

VI.  When  50  grams  of  the  material  is  maintained  at  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture of  163°  C.  (325°  F.)  for  5  hours  in  an  open  cylindrical  tin  dish  5i^  centi- 
meters (about  2^4  inches)  in  diameter,  with  vertical  sides  measuring  approxi- 
mately 3%  centimeters  (about  1^")  in  depth,  the  loss  in  weiglit  shall  not 
exceed  2.0  per  cent  of  the  original  weight  of  the  sample. 

The  penetration  of  the  residue,  when  tested  as  described  in  clause  IV  with  a 
standard  No.  2  needle  under  a  load  of  100  prams  for  5  sooonds  at  25°  C. 
(77°  F.)  shall  be  not  less  than  one-half  the  penetration  of  the  original 
mat>erial  tested  under  the  same  conditions. 

VII.  Its  bitumen  as  determined  by  its  solubility  in  chemically  pure  carbon 
disulphidc  at  room  temperature,  shall  be  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent. 

VIII.  It  shall  be  soluble  in  chemically  pure  carbon  tetrachloride  at  room 
temperature  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  09.5  per  cent  of  its  bitumen  as 
determined  by  clause  VII. 
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IX.  It  shall  be  soluble  in  86°  to  88°  •Baume  paraffin  naphtha,  at  least 
86.0  per  cent  distilling  between  35°  and  65*  C.  (96°  and  149°  F.)  to  the 
extent  of  not  less  than  75.0  per  cent  nor  more  than  85.0  per  cent  of  its 
bitumen  as  determined  by  clause  VII. 

X.  It  shall  yield  not  less  than  11.0  per  cent  nor  more  than  15.0  per  cent 
of  fixed  carbon. 

Asphalt  Cement  "V  Optional  tcith  Sections  2,  3,  5  or  6 

Sec.  4.  I.  Asphalt  Cement  "  C  "  shall  be  homogeneous,  free  from  water, 
and  shall  not  foam  when  heated  to  177°  C.   (350°  F.). 

II.  It  shall  show  a  flush  point  of  not  less  than  205°  C.  (400°  F.)  when 
tested  in  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  Closed  Oil  Tester. 

III.  Its  specific  gravity,  at  a  temperature  of  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  shall  be  not 
less  than  1.030  nor  more  than  1.Q45. 

IV.  When  tested  with  a  standard  No.  2  needle  by  means  of  a  Dow  penetro- 
meter (or  other  penetrometer  giving  the  same  results  as  the  Dow  machine), 
it  shall  show  penetrations  within  the  following  limits  for  the  conditions 
stated,  the  penetrations  being  expressed  in  hundredths  of  a  centimeter. 

For  Binder  Course:  100  gram  load,  5  seconds,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  from 
60  to  75.  In  no  case  shall  the  asphalt  cement  for  binder  course  be  less  than 
10  points  softer  than  the  asphalt  cement  which  is  used  in  the  wearing  course. 

Wearing  Course:  100  gram  load,  5  seconds,  at  25°  C.  (77**  F.)  from 
50  to  60. 

Binder  and  Wearing  Courses:  200  gram  load,  1  minute,  at  4°  O.  (39° 
F.)   not  less  than  16. 

V.  Its  melting  point,  as  determined  by  the  cube  method,  shall  be  not  less 
than  50°  C.   (122°  F.). 

VI.  Vv'hen  50  grams  of  the  material  is  maintained  at  a  uniform  temperature 
of  163°  C.  (325°  F.)  for  5  hours  in  an  open  cylindrical  tin  dish  5%  centi- 
meters (about  2Vi  inches)  in  diameter  with  vertical  sides  measuring  approxi- 
mately 3^  centimeters  (about  IMe")  in  depth,  the  loss  in  weight  shall  not 
exceed  1.0  per  cent  of  tlie  original  weight  of  the  sample. 

The  penetration  of  the  residue,  when  tested  as  described  in  clause  IV  with 
a  standard  No.  2  needle  under  a  load  of  100  grama  for  5  seconds  at  25°  C. 
(77°  F.)  shall  not  be  less  than  one-half  the  penetration  of  the  original 
material  tested  under  tlie  same  conditions. 

VII.  Its  bitumen,  as  determined  by  its  solubility  in  chemically  pure  carbon 
disulphide,  at  room  temperature,  shall  be -not  less  than  99.5  per  cent. 

VIII.  It  shall  be  soluble  in  chemically  pure  carbon  tetrachloride  at  room 
temperature  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent  of  its  bitumen  as 
determined  by  clause  VII. 

IX.  It  shall  be  soluble  in  86°  to  88°  Baume  paraffin  naphtha,  at  least  86 
per  cent  distilling  between  35°  and  65°  C.  (95°  and  149°  F.)  to  the  extent 
of  not  less  than  70.0  per  cent  nor  more  than  80.0  per  cent  of  its  bitumen  as 
determined  by  clause  VII. 

X.  It  shall  yield  not  less  than  10.0  per  cent  nor  more  than  15.0  per  cent 
of  fixed  carbon. 

Asphalt  Cement  "  Z)  "  Optional  irith  Sections  2,  3,  4  or  6 

Seo.  6.  I.  Asphalt  Cement  **  D "  shall  be  homogeneous,  free  from  water, 
and  shall  not  foam  whc»n  heated  to  177°  C.    (350°  F.). 

II.  It  shall  show  a  flash  point  of  not  less  than  205°  C.  (400°  F.)  when 
tested  in  the  New  Y'ork  State  Board  of  Health  Closed  Oil  Tester, 
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m.  Its  specific  gravity  at  a  temperature  of  25"  C.  (77*^  F.)  ahall  be  not 
less  than  1.035  nor  more  than  1.055. 

IV.  When  tested  with  a  standard  No.  2  needle  by  means  of  a  Dow  penetro- 
meter (or  other  penetrometer  giving  the  same  results  as  the  Dow  machine), 
it  shall  show  penetrations  within  the  following  limits  for  the  conditions  stated, 
the  penetrations  being  expressed  in  hundredths  of  a  centimeter. 

For  Binder  Course:  100  gram  load,  5  seconds,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  from 
60  to  75.  In  no  ca&e  shall  the  asphalt  cement  for  binder  course  be  leas  than 
10  points  softer  than  the  asphalt  cement  which  is  used  in  the  wearing  course. 

Wearing  Course:  100  gram  load,  5  seconds,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  from  50 
to  60. 

Binder  and  Wearing  Courses:  200  gram  load,  1  minute,  at  4°  C.  (39°  F.) 
not  less  than  15. 

V.  Its  melting  point,  as  determined  by  the  cube  method,  shall  be  not  leee 
than  55°  C.  (131°  F.). 

VI.  When  50  g^ams  of  the  material  is  maintained  at  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture of  163°  C.  (325°  F.)  for  5  hours  in  an  open  cylindrical  tin  dish  5%  centi- 
meters (about  2%  inches)  in  diameter,  with  vertical  sides  measuring  ap- 
proximately 3%  centimeters  (about  1^")  in  depth,  the  loss  in  weight  shall 
not  exceed  1.0  per  cent  of  the  original  weight  of  the  sample. 

.  The  penetration  of  the  residue,  when  tested  as  described  in  Clause  IV  with  a 
standard  No.  2  needle  under  a  load  of  100  grams  for  5  seconds  at  25°  C. 
(77°  F.)  shall  be  not  less  than  one-half  the  penetration  of  the  original 
material  tested  under  the  same  conditions. 

VII.  Its  bitumen,  as  determined  by  its  solubility  in  chemically  pure  carbon 
disulphide,  at  room  temperature,  shall  be  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent. 

VIII.  It  shall  be  soluble  in  chemically  pure  carbon  tetrachloride  at  room 
temperature  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent  of  its  bitumen  aa 
Cdetermined  by  Clause  VII. 

IX.  It  shall  be  soluble  in  86°  to  88°  Baume  paraffin  naphtha,  at  least  85 
per  cent  distilling  between  35°  and  65°  C.  (95°  and  149°  F.)  to  the  extent  of 
not  less  than  65.0  per  cent  nor  more  than  75.0  per  cent  of  its  bitumen  as 
Cdetermined  by  Clause  VII. 

X.  It  shall  yield  not  less  than  13.0  per  cent  nor  more  than  18.0  per  cent 
of  fixed  carbon. 

Asphalt  Cement  " E"  Optional  with  Sections  1,  2,  3,  4  or  5 

Sec.  6.  I.  Asphalt  Cement  "  £ "  shall  be  homogeneous,  free  from  water, 
and  shall  not  foam  when  heated  to  177°  C.  (350°  F.). 

II.  It  shall  show  a  fiash  point  of  not  les&  than  165°  C.  (329°  F.)  when 
tested  in  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  Closed  Oil  Tester. 

III.  Its  specific  gravity,  at  a  temperature  of  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  shall  be 
not  less  than  1.050  nor  more  than  1.070. 

IV.  When  tested  with  a  standard  No.  2  needle  by  means  of  a  Dow  pene- 
trometer (or  other  penetrometer  giving  the  same  results  as  the  Dow  ma- 
chine), it  shall  show  penetrations  within  the  following  limits  for  the  condi- 
tions stated,  the  penetrations  being  expressed  in  hundredths  of  a  centimeter. 

For  Binder  Course:  100  gram  load,  5  seconds,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  from 
70  to  85.  In  no  case  shall  the  asphalt  cement  for  binder  course  be  less 
than  10  points  softer  than  the  asphalt  cement  which  is  used  in  the  wearing 
course. 

Wearing  Course:  100  gram  load,  5  seconds,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  from  55 
to  65. 

Binder  and  Wearing  Courses:  200  gram  load,  1  minute,  at  4*  C.  (39* 
F.)  not  less  than  15. 
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V.  Its  melting  point,  as  determined  by  the  cube  method,  shall  be  not  lest 
than  40"  C.  (104^  F.). 

VI.  When  50  grams  of  the  material  is  maintained  at  a  uniform  tempera^ 
ture  of  163"*  C.  ('S2o^  F.)  for  5  hours  in  an  open  cylindrical  tin  disn  5%  centi- 
meters (about  2\i  inches)  in  diameter^  with  vertical  sides  measuring  ap- 
proximately 3^  centimeters  (about  IW)  in  depth,  the  loss  in  weight  shall 
not  exceed  3.0  per  cent  of  the  original  weight  of  the  sample. 

The  penetration  of  the  residue,  when  tested  as  described  in  Clause  IV  with 
a  standard  No.  2  needle  under  a  load  of  100  grams  for  5  seconds  at  25^  G. 
(770  F.)  shall  be  not  less  than  on>3-half  the  penetration  of  the  original 
material  tested  under  the  same  conditions. 

VII.  Its  bitumen,  as  determined  by  its  solubility  in  chemically  pure  carbon 
disulphide  at  room  temperature,  shall  be  not  less  than  92.0  per  cent  nor  more 
than  96.0  per  cent. 

VIII.  It  shall  be  soluble  in  chemically  pure  carbon  tetrachloride  at  room 
temperature  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  98.6  per  cent  of  its  bitumen  as 
determined  by  Clause  VII. 

IX.  It  shall  be  soluble  in  86°  to  88^  Baume  paraffin  naphtha,  at  least 
85  per  cent  distilling  between  36<*  and  65''  C.  (OS*"  and  149''  F.)  to  the 
extent  of  not  less  than  70.0  per  cent  nor  more  than  80.0  per  cent  of  its  bitiunen 
as  determined  by  Clause  VII. 

X.  It  shall  yield  not  less  than  11.0  per  cent  nor  more  than  15.0  per  cent  of 
fixed  carbon. 

XI.  Upon  ignition  it  shall  yield  not  less  than  1.5  per  cent  nor  more  than 
4.0  per  cent  of  ash. 

Delivery 

Sec.  7.  The  asphalt  cement  shall  be  delivered  in  suitable  containers,  far 
enough  in  advance  of  its  use  in  the  work  to  permit  the  necessary  tests  to  be 
made.  Each  container  shall  be  plainly  labeled  with  the  trade  name  of  the 
asphalt  cement,  name  of  manufacturer,  gross  weight  and  net  weight.  Each 
shipment  and  each  carload  shall  be  kept  separate. 

Bills  of  Lading 

Sec.  8.  The  contractor  shall  furnish  the  engineer  on  or  before  the  arrival 
of  each  shipment  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  work,  bills  of  lading,  or  correct 
copies  thereof,  which  shall  state  the  trade  name  of  th-e  asphalt  cement,  and 
the  name  and  address  of  the  Company  manufacturing  and  supplying  it. 

Samples 

Sec.  9.  Samples  will  be  taken  by  the  Commission  from  each  carload  of 
asphalt  cement  when  delivered  at  the  work,  unless  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  sampling  before  shipment.  Such  samples  shall  be 
analyzed  by  the  Bureau  of  Tests  to  assure  the  delivery  of  an  asphalt  cement 
of  th^  specified  quality  and  to  determine,  for  purpose  of  payment,  the  quantity 
of  bitumen. 

Work  Included 

Sec.  10.  Under  this  item  the  contractor  shall  furnish  and  deliver  on  the 
work  at  such  points  as  directed  an  asphalt  cement  which  conforms  with  the 
specifications  of  any  one  of  sections  2  to  6  inclusive,  as  determined  by  methods 
described  in  Appendix  V. 
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Mwau^ement  and  Payment 

See.  11.  The  quantity  of  bitumen  in  the  asphalt  cement,  to  be  paid  for 
under  this  item,  shall  be  the  number  of  tons,  determined  in  accordance  with 
section  9,  contained  in  the  asphalt  cement  placed  in  the  pavement  in  accord- 
ance with  the  specifications  and  requirements,  or  used  as  directed  for  other 
purposes.  The  percentage  of  bitumen  determined  by  an  average  of  the 
analyses  of  the  acceptable  samples  taken  by  the  Commission  during  a  given 
month  shall  be  used  as  the  basis  for  payment  for  the  asphalt  cement  used 
during  that  month.  A«phalt  cement  that  is  wasted  shall  not  be  included 
in  the  measurement  under  this  item.  The  price  stipulated  in  this  item 
shall  include  the  cost  of  furnishing,  hauling,  and  delivering  the  asphalt 
cement  at  the  work,  and  all  expenses  incidental  thereto. 


BITUMIirOUS  MATEBIALS  FOB  COLD  APPLICATION  TO  BBOEEN 

STOKE  AND  GBAVEL  BOADS      ' 

We  submit  herewith  specifications  for  bituminous  materials 
for  cold  application  to  broken  stone  and  gravel  roads,  together 
with  specifications  for  their  application.  It  is  presupposed  that 
the  road  previous  to  treatment  is  in  good  condition  and  that  all 
ruts  and  depressions,  if  originally  existent,  have  been  repaired 
under  a  diiferent  item.  The  materials  specified  are  to  be  con- 
sidered primarily  as  dust  preventatives  for  use  on  gravel  roads 
or  roads  constructed  in  accordance  with  "  Item  1  —  Broken  Stone 
Road,"  as  presented  in  our  report  of  December  4,  1913, 

These  recommendations  are  based  upon  our  inspections  of  New 
York  State  work  in  1913  and  1914  and  our  past  experience.  It 
will  be  noted  that  our  specifications  for  materials  differ  in  certain 
particulars  from  those  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Highway 
Department  January  15,  1914.  A  brief  discussion  of  our  speci- 
fications in  comparison  with  those  at  present  used  by  New  York 
State  will  be  given  after  our  recommendations  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

TAB 

Sna  1.  Tar  applied  to  the  surface  of  broken  stone  or  gravel  roads  shall 
conform  with  either  one  of  the  specifications  covering  the  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  tars  included  under  the  item  entitled  '*  Tars  for  Cold 
Application  to  Broken  Stone  and  Gravel  Roads." 

Preparation  of  the  Surface  of  Road 

Sec.  2.  Prior  to  the  application  of  the  tar  all  detritus  shall  be  removed 
from  the  road  surface  and  the  road  shall  be  swept  free  from  excessive  dust, 
as  directed  by  the  engineer.  Such  sweeping  shall  be  rec[uir('(l  only  where  the 
dust  is  excessive,  in  the  opinion  of  the  engineer,  as  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
this  specification  to  require  that  the  road  be  absolutely  freed  from  dust  prior 
to  application  of  the  tar. 
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Application  of  Tar 

Sec.  3.  After  the  surface  shall  have  been  repaired  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  engineer,  as  described  in  section  2,  and  when  drj,  the  tar  shall  be  uni- 
formly applied  over  the  prepared  surface  of  the  road  by  means  of  a  pressure 
distributor  as  hereinafter  specified.  The  total  amount  of  tar  to  be  used  shall 
be  applied  in  one  application  and  shall  not  be  less  than  one-eighth  {%)  nor 
more  than  one-quarter  (14)  gallon  per  square  yard,  the  precise  quantity 
being  determined  by  the  engineer. 

Pre99ure  Distributor 

Sec.  4.  The  pressure  distributor  employed  shall  be  so  designed  and  oper- 
ated as  to  distribute  tar  uniformly  under  a  pressure  of  not  less  than  twenty 
(20)  pounds  nor  more  than  seventy- five  (76)  pounds  per  square  inch  in  the 
amount  specified.  It  shall  be  supplied  with  an  accurate  pressure  gauge  so 
located  as  to  be  easily  observed  by  the  engineer  while  walking  beside  the 
distributor.  It  shall  be  so  operated  that,  at  the  termination  of  each  riui,  the 
tar  will  be  at  once  shut  off.  It  shall  be  so  designed  that  the  normal  width 
of  application  shall  be  not  leas  than  six  (6)  feet,  and  so  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible on  either  side  of  the  machine  to  apply  widths  of  not  more  than  two  (2) 
feet.  The  distributor  shall  be  provided  with  tires  of  widths  depending  upon 
the  following  relationship  between  the  pressure  per  square  inch  of  tire  and 
the  diameter  of  the  wheel;  for  a  two  (2)  ft.  diameter  wheel,  five  hundred 
(500)  pounds  shall  be  the  maximum  pressure  per  linear  inch  of  width  per 
wheel,  an  additional  pressure  of  thirty  (30)  pounds  per  inch  being  allowed 
for  each  additional  three   (3)   inches  in  diameter. 

Seasonal  and  Weather  lAnUtations 

8bo.  5.  No  tar  shall  be  distributed  between  October  Ist  and  May  15th 
except  by  written  permission,  or  applied  when  the  air  temperature  in  the 
shade  is  below  10*  C.   (50*  F.). 

Measurement  and  Payment 

Sec.  6.  The  quantity  of  surface  application  to  be  paid  for  under  this  item 
shall  be  the  number  of  square  yards,  measured  horizontally,  satisfactorily 
completed  in  accordance  with  the  specifications.  The  price  stipulated  in  this 
item  shall  include  the  preparation  of  the  road  surface,  the  distributing  of 
the  tar,  and  all  materials,  work  and  expenses  incidental  to  the  completion 
of  th^  application,  except  the  furnishing  of  the  tar,  which  will  be  included 
for  payment  under  the  item  entitled  "  Tars  for  Cold  Application  to  Broken 
Stone  and  Gravel  Roads." 

TARS  FOR  COLD  APPLICATION  TO  BROKEN  STONE  AND  GRAVEL 

ROADS 

Previous  Service 

Sec.  1.  The  Ck)ntractoT  will  be  required  to  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Highways,  that  the  Company  manufacturing  the  tar  h>» 
proposes  to  U8«  under  a  given  specification  has,  for  a  period  of  at  least  two 
years,  manufactured  tar  of  bituminous  materials  obtained  from  the  same 
source  as  that  which  he  proposes  to  use;  and  that  such  tars  have  been  in 
continuous  and  successful  use  as  dust  preventives  on  broken  stone  or  gravel 
roads  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years  previous  to  the  date  of  the  letting 
in  which  his  proposal  was  submitted. 
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Twr  ''A"  Optional  voith  Section  3 

Sec.  2.  I.  lar  '^A"  shall  be  homogeneous,  and  free  from  water. 

II.  Its  specific  gravity  at  a  temperature  of  25''  C.  (77**  F.)  shall  be  not 
le68  than  1.050  nor  more  than  1.140. 

III.  When  tested  by  means  of  the  Engler  Viscosimeter  at  40°  C.  (104*" 
F.)  the  specific  viscosity  of  the  first  50  cc.  ptissing  the  orifice  of  the  viscosi- 
meter, shall  be  not  less  than  12  nor  more  than  20. 

IV.  Its  bitumen  as  determined  by  its  solubility  in  chemically  pure  carbon 
disulphide  at  room  temperature,  shall  be  not  less  than  97.0  per  cent,  and 
it  shall  show  not  more  tnan  0.2  per  cent  ash  upon  ignition  of  the  material 
insoluble  in  .carbon  disulphide. 

V.  When  distilled  according  to  the  tentative  method  raconmiended  by 
Committee  D-4  of  the  American  Society  for  letting  Materials  in  1911,  not 
more  than  1.0  per  cent  shall  distill  below  170°  C.  (338°  F.)  and  not  more 
than  40.0  per  cent  shall  distill  below  300°  C.   (572°  F.). 

Tar  *'B*'  Optional  with  Section  2 

Sesc.  3.  I.  Tar  "  B  "  shall  be  homogeneous,  and  contain  not  over  2.0  per 
cent  of  water. 

II.  Its  specific  gravity  at  a  temperature  of  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  shall  be  not 
less  than  1.140  nor  more  than  1.180. 

III.  When  tested  by  means  of  the  Engler  Viscosimetdr  at  40°  G.  (104°  F.) 
the  specific  viscosity  of  the  first  50  cc.  passing  the  orifice  of  the  viscosimeter, 
shall  be  not  less  them  8  nor  more  than  13. 

IV.  Its  bitumen  as  determined  by  its  solubility  (upon  a  water  free  basis) 
in  chemically  pure  carbon  disulphide  at  room  temperature,  shall  be  not  less 
than  92.0  per  cent  nor  more  than  97.0  per  cent,  and  it  shall  show  not  more 
than  0.2  per  cent  ash  upon  ignition  of  the  material  insoluble  in  carbon 
disulphide. 

V.  When  distilled  according  to  the  tentative  method  recommended  by 
Committee  I>-4  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  in  1911,  not 
more  than  5.0  per  cent  of  oil  shall  distill  below  170°  C.  (338°  F.)  and  not 
more  than  40.0  per  cent  shall  distill  below  300°  C.  (572°  F.). 

Delivery 

Seo.  4.  The  tar  shall  be  delivered  in  suitable  containers,  far  enough  in 
advance  of  its  use  in  the  work  to  permit  the  necessary  tests  to  be  made.  Each 
container  shall  be  plainly  labeled  with  the  trade  name  of  the  tar,  name  of 
manufacturer,  gross  weight  and  net  weight.  Each  shipment  and  each  carload 
shall  be  kept  separate. 

Bills  of  Lading 

Sec.  6.  The  contractor  shall  furnish  the  engineer  on  or  before  the  arrival 
of  each  shipment  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  work,  bills  of  leading,  or  correct 
copies  thereof,  which  shall  state  the  trade  name  of  the  tar,  and  the  name  and 
addre&s  of  the  Company  manufacturing  and  supplying  it. 

Samples 

Sec.  6.  Samples  will  be  taken  by  the  Commission  from  each  carload  of 
tar  when  delivered  at  the  work,  unless  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  sampling  before  shipment.  Such  samples  shall  be  analyzed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Tests  to  assure  the  delivery  of  a  tar  of  the  specified  quality  and  to 
determine,  for  purpose  of  payment,  the  quantity  of  bitumen. 
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Work  Included 

Sec.  7.  'Under  this  item  the  contractor  shall  furnish  and  deliver  on  the 
work  at  such  points  as  directed  a  tar  which  conforms  with  the  specifications 
of  either  of  sections  2  or  3,  as  determined  by  methods  d^Bcribed  in  Appendix 
V. 

Meaeurement  and  Payment 

Sec.  8.  The  quantity  of  bitumen  in  the  tar,  to  be  paid  for  under  this  item, 
shall  be  the  number  of  tons,  determined  in  accordance  with  section  6  con- 
tained in  the  tar  placed  on  the  road  in  accordance  with  the  specifications 
and  requirements,  or  used  as  directed  for  other  purposes.  Th«  percentage  of 
bitumen  determined  by  an  average  of  the  analyscB  of  the  acceptable  samples 
taken  by  the  Commission  during  a  given  month  shall  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
payment  for  the  tar  used  during  that  month.  Tar  that  is  wasted  shall  not  be 
included  in  the  measurement  under  this  item.  The  price  stipulated  in  this 
item  shall  include  the  cost  of  furnishing,  hauling  and  delivering  th^  tar  at 
the  work,  and  all  expenses  incidental  thereto. 

It  will  be  noted  that  cold  asphaltic  oils  (C.  O.)  have  not  been 
included  in  the  speci:fications  for  bituminous  materials,  as  they  are 
not  considered  economical  or  satisfactory  for  use  in  the  manner 
specified  in  the  State  of  New  York.  This  matter  has  been  pre- 
viously covered  in  our  reports  to  you  dated  August  6,  August  13 
and  September  7,  1913.  Following  the  principles  embodied  in 
our  specifications  of  types  of  roads  and  pavements,  submitted 
under  date  of  December  4,  1913,  we  have  placed  the  two  tars 
specified  on  a  competitive  basis,  making  the  selection  optional  with 
the  contractor.  In  our  opinion,  the  tars  we  have  specified  should 
prove  equally  satisfactory  if  used  in  the  manner  specified. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  specifications  adopted  by  the  New 
York  State  Commission  of  Highways,  January  15, 1914,  materials 
for  cold  surface  application  are  included  under  three  items  which 
are  not  optional,  namely,  "  Item  65  —  Specifications  for  Bitumi- 
nous Material  0.  O.,"  "  Item  69  —  Specifications  for  Bituminous 
Material  *T'— High  Carbon  — Cold  Application,"  and  "Item 
72  —  Specifications  for  Bituminous  Material  ^  T ' —  Low  Carbon 
—  Cold  Application." 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  New  York  State  Highway  Com- 
mission has  made  use  of  "  Specifications  for  Bituminous  Material 
L.  C.  O."  in  certain  repair  contracts  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
specifications  and  proposal  forms  used  by  the  maintenance  de- 
partment for  sweeping,  furnishing,  and  applying  the  oil  or  tar. 

When  tar  is  to  be  used  the  practice  of  the  Commission  has  been 
to  designate  only  one  item,  and  this  tends  to  limit  competition. 
The  oil  specifications,  C.  O.  and  L.  C.  0.,  are  both  of  the  blanket 
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Crete  curbing  and  no  blueprints  were  attached,  bidding  on  these 
items  was  based  on  indefinite  specifications.  In  view  of  the  in- 
definiteness  of  the  specifications  for  this  contract  and  the  high 
bid  on  brick  of  the  lowest  bidder,  who  was  required  to  furnish 
21  per  cent  brick,  we  recommend  its  cancellation. 

Faulty  Speoifioations 

No.  5391  covers  the  construction  of  a  brick  pavement  under 
specifications  "  8-A."  No  blueprints  covering  dimensions  of  con- 
crete edging  or  concrete  curbing  and  gutter  were  attached  to  the 
specifications.  No  dimensions  covering  the  above  were  included 
in  the  specifications.  Equitable  bidding  being  therefore  im- 
practicable we  recommend  cancellation  of  this  contract.  The 
subtracting  of  the  bids  on  the  above  items  does  not  change  the 
relative  position  of  the  bidders. 

Approval  Becommended 

Boad  No.  5395  —  Asphdltic  Concrete.  Our  examination  of 
the  one  bid  submitted  has  revealed  no  discrepancies,  omissions  or 
contradictory  statements.  We  recommend  that  this  contract  be 
passed. 

Road  No.  1128  —  Orouted  Bituminous  Macadam.  Our  ex- 
amination of  the  three  bids  submitted  on  this  contract  has  revealed 
no  discrepancies,  omissions  or  contradictory  statements,  and  we 
have  no  objection  to  file  regarding  location.  Wie  therefore  recom- 
mend that  this  contract  be  passed. 

Boad  No.  1132  —  Orouted  Bituminous  Macadam.  Our  ex- 
amination of  the  one  bid  submitted  on  this  contract  has  revealed 
no  discrepancies,  omissions  or  contradictory  statements.  We 
recommend  that  it  be  passed. 

Boada  Nos.  1131  and  1133  —  Grouted  Bituminous  Macadam. 
The  only  objection  which  we  would  file  regarding  these  contracts 
ift  with  reference  to  the  construction  of  the  bottom  course.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  reliable  information  which  we  have  been  able 
to  secure,  the  crusher  run  of  stone  as  specified  is  not  used  in  this 
courise.  We  have  heretofore  recommended  the  cancellation  of 
contracts  containing  such  inconsistencies.  The  elimination  of  this 
item  does  not  change  the  position  of  the  lowest  bidder  for  either 
contract. 
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Imgiilarity  in  Bids 

Boad  No.  1125  —  Grouted  BUumirwus  Macadam.  The  same 
objection  referred  to  nnder  Hoads  Nos.  1131  and  1133  applies 
with  equal  force  to  this  contract  The  relative  position  of  the 
bidders  is  not  changed  by  eliminating  the  indefinite  item.  Two 
bids  were  submitted.  That  of  the  lowest  bidder  should  be  re- 
jected because  of  changes  made  in  the  bid  price  and  total  bid  on 
item  28  and  also  in  the  '^  Lump  Sum  Bid  "  of  the  '^  Itemized 
Proposal,"  which  action  is  in  accordance  with  the  following  para- 
graph quoted  from  page  2  of  the  general  specifications  "  1 "  cover- 
ing such  erasures  and  omissions  of  unit  bids. 

^^  Proposals  that  contain  any  omission,  erasures,  alterations^ 
additions,  or  items  not  called  for  in  the  itemized  proposal,  or 
that  contain  irregularities  of  any  kind,  will  be  rejected  as 
informaL" 

As  the  total  bid  of  the  only  other  bidder  is  over  $3,000  greater 
than  that  of  the  lowest  bidder,  which  was  $14,643.50,  we  recom- 
mend the  cancellation  of  this  contract  as  it  appears  probable  that 
a  lower  bid  could  be  secured  by  readvertising. 

Boad  No.  1130  —  Grouted  Bituminous  Macadam.  Only  one 
bid  was  submitted  on  this  contract.  In  the  first  item  of  the 
"  Itemized  Proposal  "  of  this  bid  the  bid  price  has  been  erased  and 
"  .01  "  inserted  under  the  "  Cts."  column  of  the  "  Total "  for  this 
item.  The  totals  for  each  page  and  the  "  Lump  Sum  Bid  "  have 
also  been  changed.  We  therefore  recommend  the  rejection  of  this 
bid  in  accordance  with  the  regulation  quoted  in  the  paragraph 
entitled  "  Road  No.  1125." 

Boad  No.  5401  — Brick  Pavement.  The  specifications  "  8-A" 
require  a  two-inch  sand  cushion,  the  plans  a  one  and  one-half  inch 
cushion.  No  description  of  the  item  "  Concrete  Protected  Curb- 
ing "  was  found  in  either  the  specifijcations  or  in  the  blueprints. 

The  proposal  of  Murray  &  Ford,  the  lowest  bidder,  contains 
an  erasure  and  change  in  the  unit  bid  price  on  Item  6.  No 
changes  were  made  in  the  total  bid  on  this  item  or  the  lump  sum 
bid.  The  next  to  the  lowest  bidder,  Peter  F.  Connolly  Company, 
did  not  submit  a  unit  bid  or  a  total  bid  on  the  item  for  "  Concrete 
Protected  Curbing."  The  third  and  last  bid,  by  Swank  and 
Mclntyre,  is  about  $3,500  higher  than  the  lowest  bid.  As  under 
the  regulation  quoted  in  paragraph  entitled  ^'  Road  No.  1125  " 
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the  other  bids  would  be  rejected,  we  recommend  the  readvertising 
of  this  contract  from  the  standpoint  of  economy,  believing  that  a 
lower  bid  will  be  secured  thereby  than  that  of  the  highest  bidder, 
Swank  &  Mclntyre. 

Improper  Specifications 

Boad  No.  5403  —  Grovied  Bituminous  Macadam.  No  objec- 
tions are  noted  regarding  discrepancies  or.  indefinite  items  in 
this  contract,  except  that  "  Curb  Boxes  "  are  not  described  in  the 
specifications  or  in  the  blueprints.  The  elimination  of  the  bids 
on  this  item  does  not  change  the  relative  position  of  the  bidders. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  lowest  bidder  sign  an  agreement  to 
construct  the  curb  boxes  in  accordance  with  a  definite  description. 

Koad  No.  6403  is  described  on  the  plans  as  follows :  "  From 
the  State  Highway  No.  5304  (A)  northwesterly  on  Webb  Street 
(B),  westerly  on  Water  Street  (C),  southeasterly  on  James 
Street  to  State  Highway  No.  5266  (D),  a  length  of  1.17  miles  in 
the  Village  of  Clayton,  Town  of  Clayton."  According  to  the 
highway  map  of  August  15,  1913,  furnished  to  us  by  the  High- 
way Department,  State  Highways  Nos.  5403  and  5266  constitute 
a  through  State  route  and  are  both  under  contract.  As  will  be 
seen  by  an  examination  of  the  blueprint,  Highway  No.  5403 
(A  B  C  D)  is  a  local  loop  through  the  village  of  Clayton  desig- 
nated as  a  State  highway.  We  recommend  that  Commissioner 
Carlisle  be  requested  to  furnish  a  statement  of  facts  covering  the 
reasons  for  approving  the  construction  of  local  village  streets  as  a 
State  highway  in  view  of  the  fact  that  State  Highways  Nos.  5304 
and  5266  constitute  a  through  route,  being  designated  as  Route 
No.  27  in  the  Highway  Law  and  on  the  blueprint. 

Boad  No.  5397  —  Grouted  BituminoiLS  Macadam  and  Brick 
Pavement.  No  objections  are  filed  re  the  former  except  that  no 
information  is  given  relative  to  "  Curb  Boxes  "  upon  which  to 
base  bids.  For  the  brick  pavement  the  specifications  call  for  a 
two-inch  sand  cushion,  the  plans  for  a  one  and  one-half  inch  cush- 
ion. Based  on  this  discrepancy  we  recommend  cancellation  of  this 
contract.  The  relative  position  of  the  bidders  is  not  changed  by 
subtraction  of  the  bids  on  the  brick  pavement  item  from  the  lump 
sum  bids. 

ITiuniitable  Type  of  Koad 

Boad  No.  1116  —  Waterboumd  Macadam  H.  0.  AsphaZtic  Base 
covered  by  Specifications  "  3-A."    Based  on  serious  inherent  faults 
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we  recommend,  as  in  the  case  of  Road  No.  1122,  see  report  of 
August. 29,  1913,  the  cancellation  of  this  contract.  A  detailed 
report  on  the  use  of  Specifications  "  3-A"  will  be  submitted  on 
September  8,  1913. 

Discrepancy  Between  SpecificationB  and  Plans 

Roads  Nas.  1115  and  1119  Water-bound  Macadam  H.  0.  A»- 
phaltic  Base.  Fundamental  objections  to  these  contracts  are  fully 
covered  in  our  detailed  report  ^5n  Specifications  3-A.  In  addition 
it  should  be  noted  that  for  Koad  No.  1115  Itemized  Proposal  43! 
calls  for  three-quarter-inch  trap  rock,  the  use  of  which  is  not 
clearly  specified.  Xo  objection. is  filed  re  the  location  of  either 
road.    We  recommend  that  both  contracts  be  cancelled. 

Road  No.  1124  —  Brick  Pavement.  The  specifications  "  8-A" 
require  a  two-inch  sand  cushion,  the  plans  a  one  and  one-half  inch 
cushion.  Due  to  this  discrepancy  we  recommend  cancellation  of 
this  contract.  The  relative  position  of  five  bidders  out  of  a  total 
of  ten  is  changed  by  the  subtraction  of  the  bids  on  the  brick  pave- 
ment item  from  the  lump  sum  bids  as  shown  by  the  following 
tabulation. 

Lump  Bid  on  brick  Bid  on 

Name  of  contractor  sum  Sid  pavemeat  item  other  items 

Lake  Shore  Construc- 
tion &  Supply  Co .  $17,537.00—  $7,020.00  equals  $9,617.00 

E.  E.  Aldridge 17,575.40—  9,648.00  equals  7,927.40 

J.  B.  Hurley 17,856.00—  8,280.00  equals  9,576.00 

Constantino     C  o  n  - 

struction  Co 18,881.00—  10,080.00  equals  8,801.00 

F.W.Hamilton 19,486.00—  10,080.00  equals  9,406.00 

Roads  Nos.  1083,  1087,  1093  and  5404  — Bricfe  Pavement. 
For  these  contracts  the  Specifications  "  8-A"  require  a  two-inch 
sand  cushion,  the  plans  a  one  and  one-half -inch  cushion.  We  have 
heretofore  recommended  the  cancellation  of  contracts  in  which 
this  discrepancy  existed. 

We  would  note  that  in  the  case  of  Highway  No.  1083  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  lowest  and  one  other  bidder  is  changed  by  sub- 
tracting the  bids  on  the  brick  pavement  item  from  the  lump  sum 
bids  as  shown  by  the  following  tabulation. 

Lump  Bid  on  brick  Bid  on 

Name  of  contractor  turn  bid  pavement  item  other  items 

Laing  &  Horton. .   $31,398.00—  $18,315.00  equals  $13,083.00 

Flood  &  Van  Wirt .      31,948.00—     18,870.00  equals     13,078.00 

No  objection  is  filed  relative  to  the  location  of  these  highways. 
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Competition  Bestricted  in  fiegard  to  Asphalt 

Road  No.  5398  —  Wcder-bound  Macadam  AA  Asphaltic  Base 
and  Brick  Pdvement,  Fundamental  objections  to  the  portion  of 
this  contract  described  as  "  Water-bound  Macadam  AA  Asphaltic 
Base  "  are  covered  in  our  detailed  report  on  Specification  3-A.  We 
would  further  note  that  bituminous  material  AA  is  called  for  in- 
stead of  the  usual  H.  O.  adopted  for  this  form  of  construction.  As 
the  specifications  for  bituminous  material  AA  do  not  permit  the 
use  of  all  oils  admitted  under  Specification  "  Bituminous  Material 
H.  O.  —  Asphaltic  Base  "  we  would  recommend  that  this  matter 
be  fully  investigated. 

For  that  portion  of  the  contract  described  as  brick  pavement, 
we  would  note  that  the  Specifications  "  8-A  "  require  a  two-inch 
sand  cushion,  the  plans  one  and  one-half -inch  cushion. 

We  recommend  that  thi&  contract  be  cancelled  for  the  above 
reasons. 

Eoad  No.  5398,  consisting  of  two  sections,  is  described  on  the 
plans  as  follows  (Section  1,  route  A  B  C  D)  :  "  From  the 
northerly  end  of  State  Highway  No.  5352  at  the  Steuben  County 
Line  (A),  northerly  to  the  South  Corporation  Line  of  the  Village 
of  Dansville  (B),  northerly,  northeasterly  on  South  (C)  and  Ex- 
change Streets  to  Main  Street  (D)  ;"  (section  2,  route  B  E  F) 
"  also  from  South  Street  easterly  to  the  South  Corporation  Line, 
northerly  on  Gibson  Street  (E),  northeasterly  on  Main  Street  to 
the  North  Corporation  Line  (F),  (total  length  of  both  sections) 
a  length  of  4.40  mile«  in  the  Town  of  North  Dansville,  of  which 
3.58  miles  is  in  the  Village  of  Dansville."  Two  sections  of  this 
highway  connect  the  points  B  and  D.  We  recommend  that  Com- 
missioner Carlisle  be  requested  to  furnish  a  statement  of  facts 
covering  the  reasons  for  approving  the  construction  of  a  local 
duplication  of  routes  as  a  State  highway.  This  contract  was  re- 
jected by  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  at  the  con- 
ference of  September  9th  (for  reasons,  in  addition  to  faulty  loca- 
tion, see  our  report  of  September  8th). 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  duplication 
of  routes  above  referred  to  has  been  incorporated  in  the  Highway 
Law,  see  paragraph  120,  entitled  T?oute  15. 

Mistake  in  Estimated  Quantity  —  Brick  Pavement  Unwarranted. 

Tioad  No,  1121  — Brirl-  Pavement  and  Graniie  Block  Pave- 
ment.    For  that  portion  of  the  road  described  as  brick  pavement 
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the  Specifications  "  8- A"  require  a  2-inch  sand  cushion,  the  plans 
a  1%-inch  cushion. 

The  specifications  for  "  Stone  Block  Pavement "  state  that 
"  The  item  stone  block  pavement  included  the  hose,"  which  is 
composed  of  second  class  concrete  of  the  same  composition  and 
thickness  as  that  specified  for  the  brick  pavement.  Under 
Specifications  "  8-A/'  however,  the  item  "  Brick  pavement "  does 
not  include  the  concrete  base,  and  a  separate  item  "Concrete 
Foundation  "  is  given  under  the  "  Itemized  Proposal."  In  this 
contract  we  find  that  the  approximate  quantity  of  "  Concrete 
Foundation"  given  under  "Itemized  Proposal"  has  been  made 
to  include  the  foundation  for  both  the  brick  and  the  stone  block 
pavement  Bidders  have,  therefore,  bid  twice  on  a  considerable 
quantity  of  concrete.  It  is  apparent  that  a  mistake  in  the  esti- 
mated quantity  of  concrete  has  been  made  which,  if  not  noted, 
would  result  in  an  overpayment  by  the  State  of  about  $3,000  on 
the  contract. 

For  the  above  reasons  we  recommend  that  this  contract  be  can- 
celled. 

We  have  inspected  the  location  of  County  Highway  No. 
1121.  This  highway  is  described  on  the  plans  as  follows: 
"  From  the  intersection  of  Wasihington  Avenue  and  Broadway, 
easterly  on  Washington  Avenue  to  the  west  end  of  County  High- 
way No.  287,  at  the  east  city  line,  a  length  of  1.65  miles  in  the 
City  of  Rensselaer,  Rensselaer  Coimty."  While  we  would  file  no 
general  objection  to  this  location,  we  are  nevertheless  of  the  opin- 
ion that  a  more  desirable  connection  between  Washington  avenue 
and  South  Ferry  street  bridge  could  be  made  by  using  Third 
street  and  thus  eliminate  a  grade  of  about  10  per  cent,  for  which 
granite  block  has  been  specified.  In  our  opinion  the  selection  of 
brick  pavement  for  the  greater  portion  of  this  contract  is  wholly 
unwarranted  both  from  the  standpoint  of  present  and  probable  fu- 
ture traffia 

Paving  City  Streets  in  Gloversville 

Road  No.   1127.     Grouted  bituminous  macadam   and  brick. 

This  contract  covers  four  sections  in  the  city  of  Gloversville, 
described  on  the  plans  as  follows:  (Section  1,  see  A)  "From 
the  brick  pavement  at  South  Main  Street  southerly  on  Harrison 
Street  to  the  north  end  of  County  Highway  No.  544  at  the  South 
Corporation  Line;"  (section  2,  see  B)  "also  from  the  city  im- 
provement at  East  State  Street  northerly  on  Easterly  Street  to  the 
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south  end  of  County  Highway  No.  246  at  the  North  Corporation 
Line;  "  (section  3,  see  C)  "  also  from  the  brick  pavement  at  West 
Eighth  Avenue,  northerly  on  Bleecker  Street,  northwesterly  on 
West  Center  Street  to  the  east  end  of  County  Highway  No.  376 
at  the  West  Corporation  Line;"  (section  4,  see  D)  "also  from 
the  brick  pavement  at  West  Fulton  Street  northwesterly  on  Rose 
Street  to  the  east  end  of  County  Highway  No.  246  at  the  West 
Corporation  Line  "  (total  length  of  four  sections)  "  a  length  of 
1.73  miles  in  the  City  of  Gloversville,  Fulton  County."  Section  1 
is  a  continuation  of  a  trunk  highway  of  which  a  number  of  miles 
have  been  constructed  near  Gloversville.  Sections  2,  3  and  4  are 
continuations  in  the  city  of  Gloversville  of  very  short  sections  of 
county  highways.  According  to  the  records  furnished  by  the 
Highway  Department  only  the  short  sections  referred  to  above 
have  been  built  on  the  three  lines  of  travel. 

fieconstmction  from  Bond  Funds 

Road  No.  5393  —  Brick  Pavement  For  this  contract  the  Speci- 
fications "  8-A"  require  a  two-inch  sand  cushion,  the  plans  one  and 
one-half-inch  cushion.  We  have  heretofore  recommended  the  can- 
cellation of  contracts  in  which  this  discrepancy  existed. 

Boad  No.  5393  is  described  on  the  plans  as  follows:  "From 
the  east  end  of  brick  pavement  on  Hoosick  Street  at  the  old  city 
line  southeasterly,  northeasterly  on  County  Highway  No.  10,  to 
Station  27  +  64  at  Mt.  Pleasant  Avenue,  a  length  of  0.52  miles 
in  the  City  of  Troy."  Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact,  as 
above  stated,  that  Highway  No.  5393  is  to  be  rebuilt  on  a  part  of 
County  Highway  No.  10  by  the  construction  department  and 
with  construction  funds.  Ordinarily  such  reconstruction  has 
been  designated  as  a  repair  contract  and  built  under  the  direction 
of  the  second  deputy  and  with  the  funds  from  the  maintenance 
appropriation.  We  recommend  that  Commissioner  Carlisle  be 
requested  to  furnish  a  statement  of  facts  covering  the  reasons  for 
reconstructing  a  part  of  County  Highway  No.  10  with  construc- 
tion funds. 

ADVISORY  BOARD  ON  HIGHWAYS, 

(Signed)         Arthur  H.  Blanchard, 

Consulting  Ilighivay  Engineer. 

(Signed)  Prevost  Hubbard, 

CoTisuJiing  Chemical  Engineer. 
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APPENDIX  X 

Beports  of  Advisory  Board  of  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy 
on  Details  of  Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Highways  in  1914 

County  Highway  No.  1111  —  Inferior  Concrete  Work 

Incident  to  our  recent  inspection  of  certain  highways  in  Divi- 
sion 4  we  noted  on  Road  1111,  in  Rome  city,  certain  very  in- 
ferior work  in  connection  with  the  concrete  foundation  of  a  bithu- 
lithic  pavement  which  is  to  be  laid  on  Mill  street;  also  a  violation 
of  the  specifications  adopted  January  15, 1914,  in  the  size  of  coarse 
aggr^ate  for  the  concrete  foundation  of  both  Mill  street  and  South 
James  street. 

At  the  date  of  our  inspection,  July  23, 1914,  the  concrete  founda- 
tion on  Mill  street  had  been  completed.  The  surface  of  the 
foundation  was  exceedingly  rough  and  uneven  and  showed  gravel 
particles  too  large  to  have  passed  a  214-iiich  circular  hola  Lack 
of  mortar  was  apparent  in  many  places  to  the  extent  that  the 
coarse  aggr^ate  could  be  kicked  loose,  thus  leaving  depressions. 
In  other  places  the  large  fragments  projected  above  the  surface 
to  such  an  extent  that  any  superimposed  bituminous  aggregate 
will  of  necessity  have  considerable  less  thickness  than  surrounding 
areas.  It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  both  of  the  conditions 
here  referred  to  will  result  in  an  uneven  wearing  course  of  bitu- 
minous concrete  because  of  the  impossibility  of  compressing  the 
entire  course  uniformly. 

At  the  date  of  our  inspection  the  concrete  foundation  on  South 
James  street  was  under  construction.  The  finished  portion  ap- 
peared somewhat  more  satisfactory  than  Mill  street.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  was  possible  to  measure  the  coarse  aggr^ate  that  was 
being  used,  and  we  found  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  gravel 
particles  to  be  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  in  diameter  and  some  as 
large  as  5  inches  diameter.  This  is  a  direct  violation  of  Item 
17.18  which  states  that  "  Gravel  for  second  and  third  class  con- 
crete shall  be  in  particles  that  will  pass  through  a  two  and  one- 
quarter  inch  circular  hole  and  that  will  not  pass  through  a  one- 
quarter  inch  square  hole." 

State  Highway  Ho.  5348  -r-  A  Poor  Type 

While  investigating  the  construction  of  highways  in  Division  8, 
which  were  being  built  under  the  specifications  adopted  Janu- 
ary 15,  1914,  we  had  occasion  to  inspect  State  Highway  5348. 
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Part  of  this  highway,  running  through  the  village  of  Canisteo,  is 
a  mixed  cement  concrete  pavement  with  a  surface  treatment  of 
bituminous  material.  It  was  constructed  during  the  latter  part 
of  1913. 

When  inspected  on  July  9,  1914,  it  was  in  wretched  condition, 
the  tar  carpet  had  been  largely  worn  off  by  traflSc,  and  the  exposed 
concrete  was  of  exceedingly  poor  quality  and  had  begun  to  dis- 
integrate in  places.  The  surface  of  the  road  was  rough  and  un- 
even and  contained  many  pieces  of  uncrushed  gravel  measuring 
from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  This  pavement  is  one  of  the 
worst  of  its  type  that  we  have  seen  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Oil  on  County  Highway  Ho.  457  —  Hot  in  Accord  with  Specifications 
An  investigation  was  made  of  the  application  of  L.  C.  O.  (light 
cold  oil)  on  State  Highway  No.  457  under  Repair  Contract  No. 
550.  The  oil  did  not  conform  with  the  State  Highway  Departr 
ment  specifications  in  that  it  could  not  be  applied  cold. 

Samples  of  the  oil  were  taken,  and  an  analysis  was  made  at 
the  Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  Washington,  D.  C. 

According  to  the  analysis  the  material  did  not  meet  the  re- 
quirement stated  in  paragraph  4  of  the  "  Specifications  for  Bi- 
timiinous  Material  L.  C.  O."  as  contained  in  the  specifications 
for  Repair  Contract  No.  550.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  residue 
having  a  penetration  of  10  mm.  must  be  between  35  and  50  per 
cent  of  the  original  oil.  On  June  24th  we  had  a  conference  with 
Mr.  Burleigh,  in  charge  of  the  bureau  of  tests  of  the  Highway  De- 
partment, and  found  that  two  samples  of  oil  used  under  Repair 
Contract  550  had  been  tested.  Reports  of  both  tests  show  that 
the  residue,  having  a  penetration  of  100,  was  58  per  cent,  of  the 
original  oil.  Hence,  in  accordance  with  both  Mr.  Hubbard's 
report  and  the  analyses  as  made  by  the  bureau  of  tests,  the  above 
oil  did  not  meet  the  State  specifications. 

Report  on  Analysis  of  Sample  of  Bituminous  Material 

Idientification  Marks: 

"  Repair  Contract  No.  550." 
"  County  Highway  No.  457,  Herkimer  County." 
"Contractor,   American   Car   Sprinkler    Company." 
"  Shipper,  Texas  Company,  Bayonne,  N.  J." 
"  Car  No.  1484  C.  R.  R.  New  Jersey,  Capacity  8,044  gals." 
"  Sample  sent  by  Department  of  Efficiency  &  Economy,  Albany,  N.  Y." 
"  Examined  for  conformity  with   '  Specification   for   Bituminous  Material 
L.  C.  0/  N.  Y.  State  Highway  Com.  1914." 
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Sample  No B-493 

1.  Fr^e  from  water Yea 

2.  Homogeneous Yes 

3.  Specific  gravity  77*»  F./77**  F 0.946 

4.  Penetration  of  50%  Residue,  No.  2  needle,  100  grams,  5  eeconds, 

IT*  F 0.7mm 

5.  Loss  at  325*  F.,  5  hours 11 .63% 

6.  Soluble  in  C.  P.  carbon  disulphide 09 . 9% 

7.  Soluble  in  76  Be.  naphtha 95.8% 

8.  Fixed  carbon    4.52% 

9.  Flash  point,  open  cup 194**  F. 

Remarks.  This  sample  does  not  conform  with  Clause  4,  specifications  for 
L.  C.  O.  It  is  evidently  a  heavier  grade  of  oil  than  i&  intended  to  be  covered 
by  the  specifications,  as  the  50%  residue  showed  a  penetration  of  only  0.7  mm., 
while  10.0  is  the  minimum  required.  This  residue  was  so  hard  that  a  satis- 
factory ductility  test  could  not  be  obtained. 

Maintenance  with  Loose  Broken  Stone 

During  our  recent  inspection  of  highways  in  Division  8,  we 
noted  on  County  Highway  906  that  holes,  ruts  and  other  depres- 
sions which  had  developed  in  the  bituminous  macadam  course 
were  being  repaired  by  the  patrolmen  by  merely  filling  them  with 
loose  stone.  The  inefficiency  and  wastefulness  of  this  method  of 
maintenance  can  not  be  too  strongly  condenmed.  It  has  been 
recognized  for  many  years  by  highway  engineers  that  loose  stone 
is  thrown  out  of  ruts  and  other  depressions  and  pushed  off  of  the 
surface  of  the  road  by  motor  traffic. 

State  Highway  No.  5274  —  Bituminous  Surface  on  Concrete 

While  investigating  the  construction  of  highways  in  Division  6 
which  were  being  built  under  the  specifications  adopted  January 
15,  1914,  we  inspected  State  Highway  5274  lying  northwest  of 
Syracuse.  This  highway  is  a  cement  concrete  pavement  with  a 
surface  treatment  of  bituminous  material  and  was  completed 
during  the  latter  part  of  1913. 

When  inspected  on  July  7,  1914,  it  was  noted  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  bituminous  surface  had  been  disintegrated  and 
worn  off  under  traffic.  Upon  examination  of  the  bituminous 
surface  still  remaining  we  found  that  practically  no  bond  existed 
between  the  mat  of  tar  and  stone  chips  and  the  underlying  con- 
crete surface.  This  mat  could  be  readily  lifted  and  rolled  up  in 
large  sheets  by  means  of  a  screw  driver. 

Notwithstanding  the  present  condition  of  the  bituminous  sur- 
face and  the  established  practice  of  the  Highway  Department 
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dunng  the  current  season  not  to  construct  bituminous  surfaces  on 
cement  concrete,  it  is  the  evident  intention  to  use  maintenance 
funds  for  recoating  certain  sections  of  the  cement  concrete.  Our 
conclusion  is  based  on  the  fact  that  there  are  many  barrels  of  tar 
distributed  along  this  highway. 

We  advise  filing  an  emphatic  protest  relative  to  this  self-evident 
waste  of  maintenance  funds. 

Boads  463  and  464  —  Maintenance  with  Cold  Oil 
Bead  250 — Maintenance  with  Cold  Tar 

During  our  recent  investigation  of  the  construction  of  high- 
ways in  Division  4  we  had  occasion  to  examine  Roads  468  and 
464  which  are  being  maintained  under  a  repair  contract  of  this 
yearns  letting  by  means  of  a  surface  treatment  with  an  oil  speci- 
fied under  the  designation  L.  C.  O.  These  roads  were  badly 
worn  and  rutted  and  in  no  condition  to  receive  such  treatment 
The  material  specified  and  used  is  a  fluid  product  entirely  un- 
suitable for  a  binding  material  for  coarse  stona  Notwithstand- 
ing this  fact,  the  method  of  repairing  ruts  and  depressions  has 
been  to  fill  them  with  %-inch  stone  before  or  after  the  surface 
application  of  oil  is  made,  after  which  the  surface  is  covered 
with  sand.  Repairs  thus  made  were  found  to  be  unconsolidated 
and  unstable.  The  patches  were  merely  a  mass  of  loose  oily 
stone,  readily  shoved  aside  by  traffic,  and  ruts  had  already  begun 
to  reform. 

The  wasteful  expenditure  of  State  funds  for  repairs  of  this 
nature  appears  inexcusable  and  can  only  produce  a  repetition  of 
the  unsatisfaQtory  results  obtained  by  patrol  maintenance  during 
this  and  preceding  years  where  either  hot  oil  or  cold  oil  was 
used  as  a  binder  for  stone  fragments. 

Road  250  is  being  maintained  with  a  surface  treatment  of 
cold  high-carbon  tar  applied  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
cold  oil  on  roads  463  and  464.  Upon  all  of  these  roads  too  heavy 
application  of  the  bituminous  material  had  been  or  was  being 
made,  to  obtain  the  best  results,  and  this  necessitated  an  excessive 
amount  of  sand  cover.  A  mat  so  produced  cannot  help  but  prove 
unstable,  as  the  bituminous  materials  used  cannot  be  considered 
as  stable  binders.  Upon  old  broken  stone  roads  both  cold  oil  or 
cold  tar  should,  if  used  at  all,  be  uniformly  applied  in  just  suf-. 
ficient  quantity  to  serve  as  dust  layers  and  should  then  require 
but  little  cover. 


I 
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We  advise  that  a  recommendation  be  made  to  the  Commission  of 
Highways  that  Division  Engineers  be  instructed  (1)  in  repairing 
ruts  and  depressions  to  discontinue  the  use  of  cold  bituminous  ma- 
terial as  specified ;  (2)  in  surface  treatment  not  to  attempt  to  build 
up  mats  with  these  materials  but  to  apply  them  in  such  quantity 
that  but  little  sand  cover  will  be  required. 

Boad  250,  Repair  Contract  500  —  Inadequate  Fonndation 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  inexcusably  faulty  practice  in 
connection  with  tlie  construction  of  a  bituminous  concrete  pave- 
ment on  Road  250  under  Repair  Contract  500.  This  road  was 
under  construction  when  examined  by  us  during  our  recent  in- 
spection in  Division  4. 

On  July  24  a  portion  of  this  pavement  had  been  completed 
and  the  workmanship  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
wearing  course  appeared  to  be  excellent.  The  wearing  course 
is  covered  by  "  Item  52  —  Top  Course  —  Bituminous  Macadam, 
Mixing  Method,  Type  2,"  which  type,  if  laid  upon  a  suitable 
foundation,  should  prove  satisfactory  for  the  road  in  question. 
In  this  instance  an  old  broken  stone  road,  full. of  ruts  and  holes 
from  2  to  3  inches  in  depth,  is  being  mado  to  serve  as  the  founda- 
tion. Previous  to  laying  the  top  course  these  ruts  and  holes,  as 
well  as  other  slight  depressions  are  leveled  off  by  an  intermediate 
or  binder  course,  which  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  approxi- 
mately %-inch  stone  and  asphalt  cement  and  which  runs  from 
0  to  about  3  inches  in  thickness.  This  binder  course  in  many 
places  is  only  one  stone  thick  and  is  not  used  where  the  old  road 
surface  is  at  the  proper  gi*ade  to  receive  the  bituminous  concrete. 
It  has  but  little  stability  and  when  inspected  much  that  was  ex- 
posed had  already  broken  up  under  the  roller  or  traffic  so  as  to  be 
in  effect  no  more  than  so  much  loose  stone. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  for  this  type  of  pavement,  as 
well  as  for  sheet  asphalt,  that  where  a  binder  course  is  used  such 
course  should  be  of  uniform  thickness  and  never  less  than  one 
inch  in  depth.  Best  practice  calls  for  a  1%  or  2  inch  thickness. 
This  requirement  is  necessary  because  of  the  tendency  of  a  thin 
course  of  binder  to  break  up  under  traffic  and  so  injure  the  over- 
lying top  course.  Uniform  thicknass  is  necessary  because  it  is 
impossible  to  uniformly  cx^nsolidate  a  course  of  varying  thickness 
during  construction  and  ultimate  compression  under  traffic  will 
therefore  produce  waviness  and  depressions  in  the  top  course. 
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which  depressions  in  general  conform  with  those  in  the  founda- 
tion. 

It  is  not  only  false  economy  but  an  actual  waste  of  public 
funds  to  employ  a  binder  course  as  it  is  being  used  upon  this 
road,  which  is  a  section  of  the  direct  State  route  connecting  Utica 
with  Syracuse.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  subjected  to  considerable 
heavy  traffic,  and  lack  of  adherence  to  well  established  principles 
in  its  construction  is  inexcusable. 

We  advise  that  recommendation  be  made  to  the  Commission 
of  Highways  that  Division  Engineers  be  instructed .  to  only  con- 
struct this  tvpe  of  pavement  upon  a  cement  concrete  foundation. 

ADVISORY  BOAED  OF  HIGHWAYS, 
Abthur  H.  Blanohabd, 

Consulting  Highway  Engineer. 

Provost  Hubbard, 

Constdting  Chemical  Engineer. 
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APPENDIX  XI 

fieport  Pertaining  to  Proposed  Construction  of  the  StoiTii  King  High- 
way in  Orange  County 

Since  June,  1914,  we  have  had  under  consideration  the  econ- 
omic disadvantages  to  the  State  of  New  York  and  Orange  county 
of  the  construction  of  the  so-called  Storm  King  Highway. 

This  proposed  section  of  State  Highway  has  been  designated 
by  the  Highway  Commission  as  a  part  of  Route  3,  located  on  this 
route  between  Highland  Falls  and  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson  and 
skirting  the  Hudson  river  on  the  eastern  faces  of  the  mountain 
of  Crows  Nest,  having  an  elevation  of  1,396  feet,  and  Storm  King, 
the  elevation  of  which  is  1,340  feet 

This  section  of  highway  has  an  approximate  length  of  five  miles 
of  which  at  least  three  miles  will  be  constructed  on  the  precipitous 
sides  of  mountains  involving,  under  contract  work,  the  expenditure 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  To  give  some  idea  of  the 
rugged  character  of  the  mountain  sides  upon  which  it  is  proposed 
to  build  this  highway  and  the  immense  amount  of  rock  excavation 
rendered  necessary  by  its  construction,  there  is  herewith  quoted 
from  the  1914  "  New  York  Highway  News,"  which  is  published 
by  the  State  Highway  Department,  a  description  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  making  the  preliminary  surveys. 

"It  has  been  found  necessary  in  numerous  instances  to 
lower  the  men  and  instruments  over  the  cliff  on  ropes  for 
a  distance  of  from  150  to  200  feet  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  necessary  cross  sections.  For  a  distance  of  over  400  feet 
it  was  found  impossible  to  make  cross  sections  even  by  this 
method  as  the  surrounding  rock  formation  was  inaccessible. 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  continue  the  line  by  triangu- 
lation  from  the  tracks  below. 

Measurements  in  some  instances  were  made  possible  because 
of  marks  made  in  preliminary  survey  early  in  this  year.  The 
engineers  could  not  reach  certain  points  by  rope,  so  they 
secured  a  field  gun  from  the  West  Point  Military  Academy 
and  trained  this  on  the  rocks  with  packages  of  paint  as  am- 
munition. These  cans  broke  on  the  rocks  and  made  targets 
upon  which  the  State  surveyors  were  enabled  to  train  their 
instruments.'' 
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Since  the  date  of  our  first  request  to  your  Department,  June  8, 
1914,  asking  that  information  be  secured  from  the  State  High- 
way Department,  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain,  either  through 
the  medium  of  correspondence  or  by  personal  interviews  with 
officials  of  the  Highway  Department,  any  satisfactory  data  rela- 
tive to  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Storm  King  Highway.  In  the 
"  News  "  above  mentioned,  the  Highway  Department  makes  pub- 
lie  its  opinion  relative  to  the  cost  of  four  miles  of  this  highway, 
in  the  following  words: 

"From  preliminary  estimates  as  the  result  of  a  recon- 
naisant  survey,  it  is  figured  this  construction  will  cost 
$400,000  for  a  distance  of  about  four  miles." 

It  ia  evident  that,  as  the  article  referred  to  in  the  "News" 
further  states,  that  the  surveys  have  not  been  completed,  the  above 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  construction  is  little  better  than  a  mere 
guess.  We  believe  that,  if  built  by  contract,  the  cost  of  this  high- 
way will  greatly  exceed  the  estimate  of  $400,000  made  by  the 
Highway  Department. 

The  apportionment  for  "  State  Roads  "  to  Orange  county,  in 
which  all  of  the  above  highway  is  located,  from  the  Second  Fifty 
Million  Dollar  Bond  Issue  is  $423,662.20.  To  date,  according  to 
Auditor  S.  D.  Gilbert  of  the  State  Highway  Department,  "  State 
Roads"  are  under  contract  in  Orange  county  which  obligate  the 
county  for  $103,900  of  the  above  apportionment,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $319,762.20.  According  to  data  furnished  to  us  by  the  High- 
way Department,  there  remain,  in  addition  to  the  section  of 
"State  Road"  necessary  to  close  the  gap  on  Route  3  between 
Highland  Falls  and  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,  approximately  fif- 
teen miles  of  "  State  Road  "  on  Routes  designated  by  the  Legis- 
lature which  are  not  to  date  under  contract.  As  it  was  presup- 
posed by  the  people  of  the  State  that  the  construction  of  the  State 
Routes  would  be  completed  before  the  Second  Fifty  Million  Dol- 
lar Referendum  was  exhausted,  it  is  self  evident  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  constructing  the  mileage  of  "  State  Roads  " 
mentioned  before  proceeding  to  spend  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  per  mile  upon  a  scenic  highway. 
Furthermore,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  completion  of  the 
above  "State  Routes,"  the  construction  of  which  would  benefit 
not  only  the  people  of  Orange  county  but  the  State  as  a  whole,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  balance  of  a  little  over  $300,000,  now 
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available  from  the  county's  apportionment,  is  entirely  inadequate 
to  cover  the  construction  of  the  Storm  King  Highway  even  as 
estimated  by  the  Highway  Department. 

We  suggest  that  a  copy  of  this  Keport  be  forwarded  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  and  one  to  the  Comptroller  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  no  contracts  for  the  construction  of  a  section  of 
the  proposed  Storm  King  Highway  be  approved  until  the  Gover- 
nor, Comptroller  and  the  Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and  Economy 
have  been  convinced  that  the  best  interests  of  the  State  and 
Orange  county  warrant  the  construction  of  the  above  section  of 
"  State  Boad  "  on  the  lines  at  present  advocated  by  the  Highway 
Department.  In  this  connection  we  also  recommend  that  the  btate 
Highway  Commission  be  requested  to  furnish  each  of  the  above- 
mentioned  State  Officials  with  a  statement  covering  in  detail: 
first,  all  necessary  maps,  plans  and  estimates  of  cost  relative  to 
the  entire  oonstruction  of  the  section  of  Boute  3  between  High- 
land Falls  and  Comwall-on-the-Hudson  which  to  date  is  not  under 
contract;  second,  estimates  of  cost  and  plans  relative  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  section  of  Route  3  to  the  west  of  the  mountains  of 
Crows  Nest  and  Storm  King,  which  would  be  a  substitute  for 
the  proposed  Storm  King  Highway ;  and,  third,  an  explanation  of 
the  course  the  Highway  Commission  intends  to  adopt  in  order  to 
construct  out  of  the  available  balance  of  the  apportionment  the 
other  sections  of  the  "  State  Boutes  "  in  Orange  county  which  are 
not  imder  contract. 

We  sincerely  regret  that  the  State  Highway  Department  has 
shown  a  disinclination  to  furnish  us  with  the  data  which  they 
have  at  hand,  even  as  recently  as  September  23,  1914,  relative  to 
the  cost  of  construction  of  this  highway,  thus  rendering  it  im- 
practicable to  present  to  you  all  the  pertinent  information  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  State  officials. 

ADVISOEY  BOARD  ON  HIGHWAYS. 
(Signed)     Arthur  H.  Blanchard, 

Consulting  Highway  Engineer. 

(Signed)     Provost  Hubbard, 

CoTtsvlting  Chemical  Engineer, 
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APPENDIX  Xn. 

Investigation  of  Bepair  Contracts  of  1913  by  Advisory  Board  of 

Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy 

The  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  received  information  August 
6,  1913,  that  there  were  irregularities  connected  with  the  specifications  for 
contracts  to  repair  State  highways,  bids  for  which  were  received  at  the  High- 
way Department  and  opened  Monday,  August  4th,  after  they  had  been  adver- 
tised the  required  legal  time. 

The  Warner-Quinlan  Asphalt  Company  complained  that  specifications  for 
certain  roads  prescribed  a  monopoly  for  one  company. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Chamberlain,  of  New  York  City,  presented  information  that  the 
specifications  sent  out  by  the  Highway  Department  were  not  uniform  to  all 
prospective  bidders;  that  general  specifications  sent  out  in  response  to  appli- 
cations differed  in  regard  to  materials  to  be  employed,  and  standards  of 
those  materials,  from  the  actual  office  specifications  upon  which  the  bid  was 
to  be  received;  that  certain  changes  had  been  made  by  means  of  interlineation 
which  destroyed  the  competitive  character  of  bidding  through  substitution  of 
materials  and  changes  of  standards. 

An  appointment  was  made  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  with  Mr.  Quinlan, 
of  the  Warner-Quinlan  Company,  to  produce  facts  to  sustain  their  assertions, 
and  an  examination  was  begun  at  once  by  the  Commissioner  of  Efficiency 
and  Economy,  assisted  by  Professor  Arthur  H.  Blanchard,  Highway  Engineer, 
of  Columbia  University,  and  Mr.  Prevost  Hubbard,  chemist  of  the  Bureau  of 
Research,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  of  the  Advisory  Highway  Board  and  the 
accountants  of  the  department. 

Commissioner  Carlisle  of  the  Department  of  Highways  and  the  Comptroller 
were  notified  that  complaints  had  been  filed,  and  delay  in  letting  of  contracts 
was  requested  until  examination  could  be  made. 

A  hearing  was  given  Mr.  A.  B.  Chamberlain  on  August  8th  at  wh^ch  he 
produced  copies  of  specifications  which  he  said  he  had  obtained  from  con- 
tractors who  desired  to  bid  and  a  number  of  discrepancies  were  pointed  out 
by  him.  The  hearing  was  adjourned  to  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  and  the 
specifications  submitted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  compared  with  the  specifi- 
cations filed  by  the  Highway  Department  with  the  Comptroller. 

It  was  found  that  many  specifications  for  roads  which  had  been  advertised 
to  be  treated  with  hot  oil  or  cold  oil  had  been  changed  to  tar,  although  no 
tar  had  been  advertised. 

On  some  of  the  roads  certain  technical  parts  of  the  specifications  were 
changed  so  as  to  alter  the  entire  quality  of  the  product. 

As  an  illustration,  Mr.  Chamberlain  alleged  that  in  repair  contract  No.  410, 
covering  roads  in  Otsego  county,  the  general  specifications  sent  out  on  one  of 
these  roads,  one  of  the  contractors  received  a  specification  calling  for  cold 
oil,  the  flash  point  for  which  should  be  not  less  than  200  degrees,  and  another 
contractor  received  a  specification  containing  typewritten  insert  in  which  the 
flash  point  was  100  degrees.  Mr.  Chamberain  pointed  out  that  this  difference 
interpreted  meant  that  one  product  was  a  refined  oil  and  the  other  was  a 
crude  oil.  The  difference  in  price  was  about  two  cents  per  gallon.  Obviously 
the  bids  submitted  by  the  two  contractors  in  question  would  be  based  upon 
entirely  different  products. 

In  another  specification  submitted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  contract  428, 
road  432,  in  Dutchess  county,  a  technical  qualification  requiring  solubility 
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at  air  temperature  was  increased  in  the  specification  sent  to  the  contractor 
over  the  actual  specification  on  file  in  the  Comptroller's  office,  which  resulted 
in  shutting  out  three  grades  of  products  which  were  admitted  in  the  specifica- 
tion sent  out. 

Immediately  after  the  hearing  Commissioner  Carlisle  was  advised  of  the 
nature  of  the  specific  criticism  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  he  at  once  directed 
an  examination.  Messrs.  Blanchard  and  Hubbard  worked  all  Friday  after- 
noon and  late  into  the  night  at  the  Highway  Department.  The  result  or 
the  combined  examination  of  the  two  departments  was  that  Commissioner 
Carlisle  determined  to  reject  all  bids  on  thirty -one  contracts  out  of  the 
fifty-nine  advertised. 

Thirty-one  Contractt  Canceled  by  Highway  Commisiion 

The  description  and  location  of  the  canceled  contracts  are  as  follows: 


County 

Tompkins 

Tompkins 

Otsego 

Otsego 

Otsego 

Otsego 

Essex 

Fulton 

Fulton 

Ulster 

Dutchess  .  .         

Westchester 

Oneida 

Oneida 

Oneida 

Jefferson 

Hamilton 

Dutchess^. 

Erie  .  . 

Erie  .  .  .-•. 

Erie 

Saratoga 

Saratoga 

Saratoga  

Saratoga 

Saratoga 

Saratoga 

Warren 

Warren 

9 


Repair 
Contrmct 
So. 


400 
412 


420 
424 


426 
428 
429 
431 
432 
433 
438 
440 
441 
444 

445 


440 

448 

440 
449 


450 
452 


R(Md 

No. 


6043 
454 
220 
935 
310 
674 
744 
248 
543 

228 
432 
519 
250 
3 
139 
427 
277 
223 
272 

645 


642 
441 

50 

842 
39 

610 

244 
85 

656 


Miles 
to  be 

Name  of  Road  repaired 

Hot  Oil 

Ithaca-Danby,  Pt.  1 2.50 

Ithaca 3.66 

Worcester 0.08 

Schenevus-Westford,  Pt.   1..  3.83 

Schenevus-Maryland 3.66 

Milf Ard-Center  Milf ord    6 .  52 

Port  Henry -West  port   3.78 

Gloversville-Broadalbin    2 .  02 

Johnstown-Broadalbin 4.71 

Resubface 

Kingston-Saugerties 5.66 

Rhinebeck-Hyde  Park   3.26 

Mt.   Kisco-Pleasantville 3.92 

Utica -Oneida  Castle,  Sec.  1  2.60 

Deerfield 2.30 

Hamilton  Bridge   1 .  30 

Watertown-Carthage,  Sec.  2.  0.20 

Lake   Pleasant- Specula  tor. . .  3.44 

South 3.904 

Orchard  Park,   Sec.  5,  brick 

and  rock  asphalt 1 .213 

Orchard    Park-Griffin    Mills, 

Sec.    1    and   2,   brick   and 

rock  asphalt    4 .  65 

Angola-Brant-Farnham    ....  1.027 
Saratoga-Glens     Falls,     Sec. 

4-5 3.16 

Waterford    -    Mechanicville, 

Sec.  2   5.03 

Waterford,  Pt.  1 0.27 

Waterford,  Sec.  1 1 .61 

Mechanicville-Malta   0.77 

Saratoga-Schuylerville    6 .  01 

Ft.  Edward-Sandy  Hill 0. 92 

Sandy  Hill-Glens  Falls 2 .  12 
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County 

Montgomery 

Montgomery  .  .  .... 

Clinton 

Essex 

Fulton 


Fulton  .  . 
Columbia  . 
Columbia  . 
Albany  .  . 
Albany  .  . 
Albany  .  . 
Albany  .  . 
Albany  .  . 
Albany  .  . 
Albany  .  . 
Albany  .  . 


Repair 

Contract 

No. 

454 


456 
457 

458 


459 

461 

462 
464 
465 
466 
467 


Albany 


Miles 

Road  to  be 

^  No.        Name  of  Road  repaired 

96      Amsterdam-Minerville,     Sec. 

2 0.644 

168      Northampton a.  70 

651       Clinton  ville-Keeseville    5 .  58 

232      Old  State  2.64 

362  Northville-Chapmans       Cor- 

ners    1 .  12 

363  Mayfield-Northville,  Sec.  1 . .  1.37 
6073  Livingston-Hudson,  Pt.  2....  5.08 
6072      Livingston-Hudson,  Pt.   1...  3.62 

41      Delaware,  Sec.  2 2.74 

7      Delaware,  Sec.  1 1.04 

385      Albany-Schenectady,  Sec.  2.  5.14 

365      Guilderland  Ctr.-Guilderland.  1.90 

5010      Slingerlands-New  Scotland..  1.98 

508      Selkirk-Coeymans 4.77 

604      Troy-Schenectady,  Sec.  3....  3.88 
790      Cohoes      City     Line-Bought 

Cors 0.51 

957      Cohoes  City-Columbia  St....  0.43 


Of  the  foregoing  list  of  contracts  which  the  Department  of  Highways 
agreed  to  cancel  because  of  defective  specifications.  Contracts  Nos.  420,  424, 
438,  440,  449,  452,  454,  456,  457,  458  and  467  were  later  submitted  to  the 
Comptroller  for  approval  but  again  withdrawn  upon  protest.    Nos.  452,  454, 

456,  457  and  458  were  submitted  for  the  second  time  and  again  protested, 
and  Nos.  449,  452,  454  and  458  were  submitted  three  times  and  protested. 

Beports  of  Advisory  Board  on  Highways 

The  reports  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  these  contracts  are  herewith 
presented: 

"August  9,  1913. 
"Department  of  Efficiency  and  £conomy,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 

**  Upon  reporting  at  the  office  of  the  State  Department  of  Highways  on  the 
afternoon  of  August  8th,  we  were  informed  by.  Commissioner  Carlisle  and 
Secretary  Fuller  that,  as  a  result  of  rechecking  in  the  Highway  Department 
of  the  data  interlined  on  various  pages  of  the  proposal  forms  and  specifica- 
tions, many  discrepancies  in  the  data  furnished  to  various  contractors  were 
discovered.  The  Department  decided  to  throw  out  all  bids  relative  to  the 
contracts  involved  and  to  readvertise  the  same.  The  second  deputy,  Mr. 
Schultze,  and  his  first  assistant,  Mr.  Sturdevant,  furnished  us  with  a  list 
of  the  advertised  contracts  with  the  canceled  contracts  indicated  thereon. 
It  was  definitely  stated  by  Commissioner  Carlisle  that  the  contracts  which 
had  been  canceled  would  not  be  sent  to  the  Comptroller's  office  for  approval. 
The  numbers  of  the  contracts  for  readvertising,  as  marked  on  a  list  sub- 
mitted to  us,  are  as  follows:  461,  462,  4M,  465,  466,  467,  456,  459,  428, 
441,  444,  445,  446,  420,  457,  424,  458,  440,  438,  454,  431,  432,  433,  412, 
448,  449,  450,  409,  426,  452  and  429." 

JBpecifioations  Exclude  Some  Asphalts 

"Aug:ust  27,  1913. 
"  We  have  made  an  examination  of  Repair  Contracts  Nos.  449,  452,  454,  456, 

457,  458,  and  hereby  submit  a  preliminary  report  relative  thereto. 
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.  ''We  find  that  all  the  above  contracts  were  advertised  as  'Resurface'  and 
that  the  titles  of  all  the  specifications  were  '  Grouted  Bituminous  Macadam.' 
In  the  case  of  every  contract  both  '  4 '  and  '  4  B '  Specifications  were  sent  out 
to  contractors  relative  to  solubility  in  76  degree  B.  naphtha,  ductility  and 
toughness  exist  in  the  two  types  of  specifications. 

''As  a  result  of  our  investigations  to  date,  including  conferences  with 
representatives  of  several  asphalt  companies  in  New  York  city  on  August 
26th,  we  find  that  the  following  asphalts  are  admitted  under  only  one  of  the 
above  specifications: 

"Mexican  asphalt,  manufactured  by  the  Standard  Oil  Ck>mpany  of  New 
York. 

"Pioneer  asphalt,  manufactured  by  the  American  Asphaltum  &  Rubber 
Company  of  Chicago. 

"If  a  certain  new  method  of  making  the  toughness  test  has  been  adopted 
there  would  be  included  in  the  above  list: 

"  Malta  Brand,  California  asphalt,  manufactured  by  the  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany  of  California. 

"  We  regret  that  we  have  not  at  hand  a  compilation  of  the  1913  tests  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Tests,  from  which  pertinent  information  could  be  secured 
relative  to  tests,  the  use  of  which  is  practically  confined  to  the  New  York 
State  Highway  Department.  We  had  made  arrangements  through  the  authori- 
zation of  Secretary  Fuller  with  Mr.  Burleigh,  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of 
Tests,  to  leave  the  above  information  at  the  Hotel  Ten  Eyck  before  6  p.  m. 
on  August  26th.  The  data  was  not  received  and  upon  inquiry  at  the  office  of 
the  Highway  Department  we  found  that  Mr.  Burleigh  had  unexpectedly  left 
for  a  vacation. 

"  Due  to  the  established  fact  that  equitable  bidding  on  the  above  contracts 
was  not  practicable  under  the  conditions  explained  above,  we  recommend  that 
Repair  Contracts  Nos.  449,  452,  454,  456,  457  and  458  be  canceled." 


<f  ; 


'August  29,  1913. 

"On  August  27th  we  submitted  in  response  to  your  request,  preliminary 
report  of  Repair  Contracts  Nos.  449,  452,  454,  456,  457  and  458  of  the  letting 
of  August  4,  1913.  We  hereby  submit  our  final  report  on  the  above  contracts. 

"  Based  on  the  statement  of  Mr.  Henry  Fisher,  manager  of  the  Road  Oil 
Departmenl^  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York,  that  the  low  limit 
of  the  per  cent  of  bitumen  soluble  in  76  degree  B  naphtha  must  be  70  in 
order  that  Standard  Mexican  Asphalt  could  be  admitted,  we  stated  in  the 
report  of  August  27th  that  the  Mexican  Asphalt  manufactured  by  this  com- 
pany would  only  be  admitted  under  one  of  the  specifications  submitted  to 
bidders.  Th^  limits  of  solubility  prescribed  by  specification  '  4 '  are  75  per 
cent  and  88  per  cent,  while  the  limits  in  '  4  B '  are  70  per  cent  and  88  per  cent. 
We  have  to-day  examined  the  1913  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Tests  as  con- 
tained in  a  sealed  loose  leaf  cover  entitled, 

"  •  BITUMINOUS  MATERIAL  TESTS  — 1913  ' 
"*F.  W.  Burleigh' 

"  This  book,  which  had  been  withheld  by  Mr.  Martin's  directions,  although 
its  delivery  had  been  previously  promised  by  Mr.  Burleigh,  was  secured 
through  the  co-operation  of  Commissioner  Carlisle  and  Mr.  Ricker.  In  this 
book  were  found  the  following  tabulated  results  of  tests  on  samples  of  l^tand- 
ard  Oil  Company  Binder  made  to  determine  the  per  cent  of  bitumen  soluble 
in  76  degree  B  naphtha:    74.7,  73.6,  72.6,  72.7,  73.7,  81.3,  80.8,  81.3,  78.9,  75.2, 
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73.0,  72.5,  73.8,  74.8,  76.6,  74.1,  75.1,  76.1,  73US,  73.7,  74.7,  79.0,  74.8,  74.8,  74.4, 

74.6,  74.4,  74.3,  73.9,  73.1,  72.9,  76.0,  74.7,  76.7,  76.7,  74.3,  72.8,  72.7,  76.2  and 

76.7.  The  first  of  the  above  series  of  tests  was  numbered  3,485,  the  last  4,042. 
This  information  substantiates  the  statement  of  Mr.  Henry  Fisher,  reference 
to  which  has  been  made  above. 

*'  The  result  of  an  examination  of  the  status  of  the  toughness  test  brought 
to  light  the  fact  that  this  test  had  been  modified  about  June  1,  1913,  by  sub- 
stituting a  cylindrical  test  piece  for  a  spherical  test  piece.  The  Bureau  of 
Tests  could  not  furnish  data  relative  to  the  results  of  the  new  toughness 
test.  We  see  no  reason,  however,  for  doubting  the  statement  of  Mr.  F. 
Condit»  of  the  Union  Oil  Company,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Chamberlain,  of  New  York 
City,  referred  to  in  our  letter  of  August  27th,  that  the  result  of  making  thi« 
test  gives  an  average  value  of  about  20  cm.,  which  would  admit  a  California 
asphalt  under  only  one  specification,  namely  '  4  B.' 

**  The  following  bids  were  received  on  item  '  Bituminous  Material  A'  in  the 
above  contracts: 


Specification  No.  4 

452  Flood  A  Van  Wirt 176 

464  Roger  B.  Kennedy 115 

466  Berde  Bros 19 

Valley  Construction  Co. . .       .17 
468  Herlihy  Contracting  Co...       .17 
449  Rob  Roy  Contracting  Co. .       .18 
Specification  No.  4  B 

462  W.  L.  Lawdon  &  Co 16 

C.  J.  Reardon 16 

Winston  &  Co 13 

454  Roger  B.  Kennedy 12 

Mohonk  Contracting  Co..     /  ' 

\.16 


John  J.  Vedder /  '}l 

\  .16 

466  Dana  W.  Bobbins 17 

Roger   B.  Kennedy 12 

Keeseville  Road  Co 12 

W.  J.  Lawton  Co 18 

Winston  &  Co 14 

458  S.  B.  Van  Wageman .16 

William  F.  Cogley 1*^-'^^ 

Roger  B.  Kennedy 12 

John  J.  Vedder 16 

Flood  &  Van  Wirt  Co. .       .19 

Winston  &  Co 13 

449  Thomas  M.  Navagh 15 


"It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  three  of  the  bidders,  having  specifieations 

,  '4B'   under   which   Mexican    asphalt    manufactured    by    the    Standard   Oil 

Company  was  admitted,  bid  low  at  from  twelve  to  fourteen  cents  per  gallon 

in  place,  while  the  bidders  under  '4,'  with  the  exception  of  one,  bid  from 

seventeen  to  nineteen  cents  per  gallon. 

**  In  view  of  the  above  facts,  it  is  recommended  that  Repair  Contracts  Noe. 
449,  450,  454,  456  and  458  be  canceled." 


**  September  6,  1913. 

"On  September  5th  Mr.  Schultze,  second  deputy  of  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment, resubmitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy  the  following  Repair  Contracts,  Nps.  449,  452,  464  and  468. 

"The  above  Repair  Contracts  were  fully  covered  in  our  reports  to  you 
dated  August  27th  and  August  29th.  No  information  has  been  submitted  to 
us  in  addition  to  that  which  was  at  hand  when  we  previously  reported  on 

these  contracts. 

"  Our  recommendation,  as  contained  in  the  above  reports,  that  Repair  Con- 
tracts N68.  449,  462,  464  and  468  be  canceled,  is  hereby  affirmed. 
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Eleven  Contracts  Critioiied  for  XrnsaitaUe  Xateriftls 

There  were  nineteen  contracts  in  which  hot  oil,  cold  oil  and  asphalt  were 
specified,  which  were  reported  upon  by  the  Advisory  Board  as  one  group. 
iSrior  to  the  investigation  of  the  letting  of  August  4th,  an  inspection  of  roads 
upon  which  the  materials  were  used  last  year  had  been  made  to  determine 
the  suitability  of  the  materials  for  durable  and  economical  treatment  of 
roads. 

The  contracts  included  in  the  letting  of  August  4th,  under  investigation, 
which  are  in  the  oil  and  asphalt  group,  are  as  follows: 


TIOGA  COUNTY 

Repair    Claw  MQas 

Contract    of  Road  to  bo 

No.      Work  No.        Name  of  Road  repaiied 

407  Hot  Oil       845     Spencer-Candor,  Pt.  1 4.01 

5049     Waverly-0\4ego,    Pt.    1 2.58 

CHEMUNG  COUNTY 

408  Hot  Oil  29     South  port,  Sec.  3 1.06 

Asphalt  357     Grand  Central  Ave.,  Sec.  1,  Elmira 1.57 

Asphalt  358    Horseheads-Coming 7.14 

Asphalt  725     Grand  Central  Ave.,  Sec.  2,  Elmira 0.90 

Hot  Oil  356    Erin-Horseheads 9.22 

OTSEGO  COUNTY 

410  Hot  Oil      221     Edmeston 

Hot  Oil       677     Edmeston -West   Burlington-Kelsey 's  Cors . . . 
Asphalt      708     Sidney-Unadilla 

Cold  Oil       784     Cooperstown -Three  Mile  Pt Not 

411  Hot  Oil       318     Colliersville-Milford  Center    stated 

316  Colliersville-Emmons 

675  Otego-Oneonta 

782  Otego  Village 

Asphalt       162  Oneonta 

ULSTER  COUNTY 

413  Cold  Oil     5000     Saugerties-Kingston,  Pt.  2 3.23 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY 

414  Cold  Oil       693     Ami  tyville- Baby  Ion 

910  Shelter  Island Not 

911  Sag  Harbor-North  Haven stated 

912  Port  Jeffer.son-Coram  

WESTCHESTER  CX)UNTY 

415  Cold  Oil       405     Kitchewan-Croton  Lake 

143     Echo  Lake-Pines  Bridge Not 

768     Ossining-KItchewan stated 

587     Mt.  Kisco-Millwood   
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Repair    Claaa  Miles 

Cjrtract     ot               Roml  to  be 

No.      Work              No.          Name  of  Road  repaired 

54     Briarcliff  Manor-Echo  Lake Not 

53     McKeelB  Comers-Briarcliff stated 

520     Pleasantville-Pocantico  Hills  

ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY 

416  Cold  Oil    6032    Canton-Potsdam,  Pt.  2 Not 

stated 
HERKIMER  COUNTY 

417  Hot  Oil      461     Middleville-Poland .    14.26 

460    Herkimer-Middleville 

ONEIDA  COUNTY 

418  Hot  Oil      839     Augusta-Knoxboro 1 .21 

369    Augusta  Rd.-Oriskany  Falls. 2.99 

368    Augusta  Rd.-Augusta 3.38 

297     Mohawk  River-Deerfield 3.74 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

419  Hot  Oil      722    Hebron  Town  Line-Granville 2.06 

5033     Salem-Granville,  Pt.  1 2.96 

ESSEX  COUNTY 

420  Hot  Oil       744     Port  Henry- Westport,  Sec.  2 3.78 

CLINTON  COUNTY 

421  Hot  Oil        56    Plattsburg-Keeseville,  Sec   1 0.83 

137    Plattsburg-Keeseville,  Sec.   2 0.72 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

422  Hot  Oil      298     Amsterdam-Hagaman 2.20 

345  Canajoharie-Sproat  Brook 4.66 

347     Canajoharie- Sharon  Spgs.,  Sec  2 2.94 

32    Amsterdam-Minavillc,  Sec.   1 2.66 

301     Minaville-Scotch  Bush  2.34 

107     Fultonville-Glen 3.66 

155     Fonda-West 2.50 

304     Sprakers-Rural  Grove,  Sec.  1 6.66 

346  Sprakers-Rural  Grove,  Sec.  2 2.52 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY 

423  Cold  Oil       649    Stottville 1 .02 

FULTON  COUNTY 

424  Hot  Oil       248     Gloversvillc-Broadalbin ^  ^ 

543     Johnstown-Broadalbln j 

SARATOGA  COUNTY 

426    Hot  Oil      340     Saratoga  Corinth 7.25 

443     Saratoga-Greenfield-Schuylervillc-Glcns   Falls.        6.28 

442    Saratoga-Gansevoort 6. 14 
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DELAWARE  COUNTY 

Repair    Claas  Miles 

Contract    of  Rood  to  be 

No.     Work  No.  Name  of  Road  repaired 

436  Hot  Oil      217    Grand  Gorge,  Roxbury 

146    Delaware  River,  Delhi Not 

239    Delhi-Middletown stated 

5045    Depo8it-Hale*8  Eddy    

ORANGE  CX)UNTY 

437  Cold  Oil      166    Cheater- Goshen Not 

159    Middletown-State  Hill   stated 

In  addition  to  the  specific  criticisms  regarding  unlike  and  defective  specifi- 
cations, the  Advisory  Board  reported  separately  upon  the  merits  of  hot  oil 
and  cold  oil  treatment  as  performed  under  the  specifications  in  use.  An  in- 
spection was  made  of  several  roads  that  had  been  repaired  in  the  manner 
specified  under  the  pending  contracts,  and  the  report  was  as  follows: 

''  We  find  the  materials  designated  as  *  C.  0/  and  '  H.  O.'  to  be  fluid 
petroleum  products.  In  our  opinion  such  products,  when  used  in  the  method 
prescribed,  will  not  be  suitable  for  efficient  and  economical  maintenance  and 
repair.  Our  reasons  for  condemning  these  specifications  are  based  upon  our 
knowledge  of  materials  having  similar  physical  and  chemical  properties,  and 
the  use  of  such  materials  in  the  manner  specified.  These  reasons  are  as 
follows : 

'Ml)  Oils  which  meet  these  specifications  require  considerable  time  in 
which  to  set  up,  when  used  in  the  manner  specified. 

"  (2)  All  petroleum  products,  while  in  a  fiuid  state,  act  to  a  certain  extent 
as  lubricants,  when  used  as  specified. 

"  (3)  It  is  therefore  evident  that  more  or  less  movement  of  the  road  sur- 
face will  take  place  under  traffic  during  the  setting  up  period. 

"  (4)  The  bituminous  mats  or  carpets  formed  invariably  become  wavy  and 
full  of  humps  and  ruts  under  heavy  traffic. 

*'  (6)  Due  to  the  character  of  the  resulting  surface  further  maintenance  is 
rendered  difficult  and  costly. 

"  (6)  Prior  to  retreatment  of  roads  thus  repaired  it  is  often  necessary  to 
remove  considerable  portions  of  the  bituminous  mats  with  picks  and  shovels 
or  with  scarifiers.' 

"The  above  conclusions  are  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  our  investi- 
gations of  many  miles  of  highways  treated  as  described  imder  substantially 
the  same  specifications.  As  specific  examples  of  New  York  highways  thus 
treated  we  would  cite  Road  No.  439,  in  Rensselaer  county,  and  Road  No.  616, 
in  Columbia  county.  The  method  of  repair  used  by  the  Maintenance  Depart- 
ment in  the  fall  of  1912,  on  the  above  roads,  was  designated  '  Bituminous 
Material  H.  O.,  three-quarter  inch  broken  and  screenings,'  thus  describing  a 
surface  application  of  hot  '  Trinidad  B.  B.'  asphaltic  oil  covered  with  three- 
quarter  inch  stone  and  screenings.  The  results  of  our  observations  on  August 
6,  1913,  were  in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  as  above  expressed  under 
numbered  paragraphs  3  and  4. 

"During  the  inspection  made  by  one  of  us  in  September,  1912,  of  these 
same  roads  the  following  method  was  used  in  repairing  Road  No.  439:  Pot 
holes  and  ruts  were  painted  by  applying,  with  pouring  can,  hot  'Trinidad 
B.  B.'  asphaltic  oil.  Three-quarter  inch  stone  was  placed  in  these  depressions 
but  not  rolled.  The  entire  surface  of  the  road  for  a  width  of  twelve  feet, 
which  included  the  depressions  filled  with  the  stone  as  described  above,  was 
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then  covered  with  hot  'Trinidad  B.  B.'  asplialtic  oil.  Three-quarter  inch 
stone  was  then  applied,  followed  with  an  application  of  screenings  full  of 
dust.  Sometimes  rolling  was  done  after  the  three-quarter  inch  stone  was 
applied  and  in  other  cases  not  until  after  the  screenings  were  applied.  The 
road  was  finished  by  trimming  the  shoulders  and  throwing  the  refuse  onto 
the  road,  which  refuse  was  forced  into  the  stone  and  screenings  already  ap- 
plied, by  ordinary  traffic. 

"During  our  inspection  on  August  5th  of  the  Boston- Albany  road,  between 
Rensselaer  and  New  Lebanon,  we  observed  Patrolmen  Nos.  68,  500  and  5]0 
using  essentially  the  method  described  above  in  repairing  holes  and  ruts. 
We  are  firmly  convinced  that  adherence  to  the  methods  described  in  these 
specifications  will  result  in  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  public  funds." 

Covered  by  Criticinn  of  Inadequate  Type 

In  Contracts  407,  408,  418,  421,  422,  425  no  objections  were  filed  regarding 
discrepancies.  The  specifications  were  alike  to  all  bidders.  The  type  of  re- 
pairs was  condemned  as  wasteful  and  inadequate,  and  cancellation  recom- 
mended on  that  account. 

Contract  No.  413,  Road  5,000,  and  Contract  No.  414,  Roads  693  and  912,  were 
criticised  on  account  of  high  prices  of  stone,  besides  being  of  wasteful  type. 

Specially  Prepared  Monopolistic  Specifications 

Contract  No.  410  included  repairs  to  four  roads.  The  proposals  and  speci- 
fications were  in  the  original  printed  form  in  the  Highway  Department  as 
"  Maintenance  and  Repairs,  1913."  The  schedule  of  items  contained  in  the 
proposal  appears  on  pages  9  and  10  of  the  proposal  form  in  the  following 
manner,  to  wit: 

ITEMIZED  PROPOSALS 

Road  No.  221 — 2580  gallons  bituminous  material  AA  in  place;  175  net 
tons  No.  2  limestone  and  screenings  in  place. 

Road  No.  677  —  13,120  gallons  bituminous  material  AA  in  place;  four  miles 
repairing  and  trimming  shoulders;  700  net  tons  No.  2  limestone  and  screen- 
ings in  place. 

Road  No.  708  — 15,400  gallons  bituminous  material  A  Natural  in  place; 
4.68  miles  repairing  and  trimming  shoulders;  810  net  ions  screened  iron  ore 
tailings  in  place. 

Road  No.  784  —  9,300  gallons  bituminous  material  C  O.  Natural  in  place; 
3.12  miles  repairing  and  trimming  shoulders;  440  net  tuns  limestone  screen- 
ings in  place. 

In  the  advertisement  for  proposals,  etc.,  two  roads  were  mentioned,  viz.: 

Road  No.  221  and  Road  No.  677.  The  schedule  of  itemized  projiosals,  how- 
ever, was  for  the  four  roads  as  above  set  forth. 

One  bid  was  received  from  H.  W.  Roberts  &  Co.,  Utica,  $13,375.95. 

Certified  copy  of  original  contract  in  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy  contained  on  page  21  a  memorandum  in  i>encil,  ''  C.  O.  &  AA  insert," 
but  no  detailed  specification. 

The  examiner  of  this  department  requested  from  the  Department  of  High- 
ways the  original  proposals  having  the  specification  covered  by  the  above 
quoted  reference  marks  and  was  referred  to  Mr.  Weeks,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  files,  but  who  failed  to  find  it  and  produced  what  he  said  was  a  copy. 

The  copy  produced  contained  exactly  the  same  reference  marks  as  were 
furnished  to  this  department  but  no  detailed  specification. 
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The  examiner  then  went  to  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  and  requested 
the  original  proposals  and  specifications  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
insert  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Highways.  A  search  by  the  employees 
of  the  Comptroller's  office  developed  that  the  original  was  not  in  the  file. 

The  Advisory  Board  of  Highways  reported  as  follows: 

*'  In  Repair  Contract  No.  410,  Road  No.  784,  a  new  specification  designated 
as  *  C.  O.  Natural '  in  the  proposal  and  as  *  Bituminous  Material  C.  O.'  on 
the  inserted  typewritten  sheet  is  not  as  open  as  specification  for  *  Bituminous 
Material  C.  O.'  given  on  page  21  of  the  Proposal.  The  same  is  true  in  Roads 
Nos.  221,  677,  where  Bituminous  Material  A.  A.  is  designated  in  the  Pro- 
posal and  for  which  is  inserted  a  typewritten  specification,  while  '  H.  0.'  was 
advertised.    It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  this  Contract  be  canceled. 

''  In  Road  No.  708,  'A  Natural '  is  called  for  in  the  Proposal  and  was  adver- 
tised as  class  of  work,  'A.'  As  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  specification  is  open  for  the  materials  of  any  but  one  company  competing 
in  New  York  State,  we  recommend  that  this  matter  be  investigated. 

"  We  found  that  the  prices  of  broken  stone  were  in  some  cases  abnormally 
high  and  would  strongly  recommend  an  investigation  of  Roads  Nos.  677,  70^ 
and  784." 

No  Bid  on  Specified  Material  T;     : 

On  Contract  No.  411  the  Advisory  Board  reported: 

"In  Repair  Contract  No.  411,  Road  No.  318,  'Screened  iron  ore  tailings 
in  place  *  were  called  for.  The  only  bid  submitted,  that  of  Dana  W.  Bobbins, 
Inc.,  contained  the  following  information  on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover: 
'  Proposal  based  on  use  of  unscreened  tailings,  as  screened  tailings  cannot  be 
procured.  (Signed  by  IXna  W.  Robbins,  Inc.,  by  D.  W.  R.,  Vice  Pres.  and 
(ien.  Mgr.*  in  ink  and  *  Note  Screened,  scratched  by  bidder '  in  blue  pencil. 
It  is  recommended  that  this  contract  be  canceled  as  the  material  bid  upon, 
*  unscreenetl  tailings,'  is  different  from  the  material  called  for  in  the  speci- 
fications.'* 

Abnormally  High  Price  of  Stone 

**  During  our  investigation  we  found  that  the  prices  of  broken  stone  were 
in  some  cases  abnormally  high  and  would'  strohgly  recommend  an  investi- 
gation  of  certain  specific  instances.    We  refer  particularly  to 
"  Repair  Contract  No.  410,  Roads  Nos.  677,  708  and  784. 
Repair  Contract  No.  413,  Road  No.  5000. 
Repair  Contract  No.  414,  Roads  Nos.  603  and  912. 
Repair  Contract  No.  415,  Roads  Nos.  405,  143,  587,  54,  53  and  520." 


« 

u 


Advertisement  and  Specifications  Disagree 

In  Repair  Contract  No.  415  the  advertisement  called  for  cold  oil,  but  the 
specifications  were  for  tar. 

Repair  Contract  No.  410  was  canceled  by  Highway  Department. 

In  Repair  Contract  No.  417,  Road  No.  359,  H.  O.  (hot  asphaltic  oil)  was 
specified  in  the  proposal,  while  "A"  (asphalt)  was  advertised. 

In  Repair  Contracts  Nos.  420  and  424  "  H.  O."  (hot  asphaltic  oil)  was 
advertised,  but  the  proposals  submitted  to  bidders  specified  "  T  "  (coal  tar) 
**  for  cold  application.'' 

In  Repair  Contract  No.  423,  Road  No.  649,  "  T "  (coal  tar)  was  specified 
in  the  proposal,  while  "  C.  O."  (cold  asphaltic  oil)  was  advertised. 
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In  Repair  Contract  No.  437,  **T"  was  specified  in  the  proposal,  while 
"  C.  O."  (cold  asphaltic  oil)  was  advertised. 

The  Advisory  Board  reported  that  "as  the  bituminous  material  specified 
in  the  proposals  is  distinctly  different  in  type  and  grade  from  that  adver* 
tised,  we  recommend  that  these  contracts  be  canceled." 

Irregular  Bidding 

Contract  No.  436  was  advertised  under  "Class  of  Work  H.  O."  and  our 
recommendations  of  August  6  1913,  against  the  use  of  H.  O.  Bituminous 
Material  in  the  manner  specified  should,  in  our  opinion,  apply  to  this  con- 
tract. It  should  be  further  noted  that  while  No.  2  stone  is  called  for  in  the 
"  Itemized  Proposals,"  no  description  or  dimensions  of  such  stone  are  given 
in  the  specifications. 

In  addition  we  find  that  changes  have  been  made  under  "Itemized  Pro- 
posals" in  the  bid  price  and  total  bid  on  the  item  for  "repairing  and  trim- 
ming shoulders  "  for  Roads  Nos.  217  and  145.  Changes  have  also  been  made 
in  the  Lump  Sum  Bids  for  these  roads  and  in  the  "  Total  Lump  Sum  Bid " 
for  the  contract.  This  contract  should  be  rejected  in  accordance  with  the 
third  paragraph  on  page  2  of  the  general  specifications,  covering  erasures  and 
alterations. 

Discrepancies  in  Specifications  for  Kesurfacing  Contracts 

Repair  Contract  No.  427,  for  resurfacing  Road  No.  31,  which  is  the  Ulster- 
Delaware  road,  section  3,  Shandaken,  Ulster  county,  was  found  objectionable 
on  accoimt  of  discrepancies  in  the  specifications  furnished  to  different  bidders. 
The  general  specifications  briefiy  describes  the  nature  of  the  work  as  follows: 

"  Under  this  contract,  the  contractor  will  be  required  to  build  retaining 
wall,  place  back  fill  and  riprap." 

Between  pages  24  and  25  of  the  general  specifications  a  typewritten  insert 
was  pasted  in.     The  Advisory  Board  reports: 

"  In  Repair  Contract  No.  427,  Road  No.  31,  certain  discrepancies  were  found 
to  exist  between  the  specifications  furnished  one  bidder,  John  F.  Gallagher, 
and  those  furnished  other  bidders.  The  most  important  discrepancies  are  as 
follows: 

"  On  page  34  of  the  specifications  furnished  three  bidders  is  inserted  a 
printed  paragraph  requiring  the  concrete  to  be  machine  mixed.  No  such  insert 
was  found  in  tlie  specifications  submitted  to  Gallagher. 

''On  page  38  of  the  specifications  furnished  Gallagher  the  following  para- 
graphs were  found: 


it  t 


If  the  portions  of  gravel,  as  taken  from  the  bank  contain  between 
45  and  55  per  cent,  of  sand,  it  may  be  mixed  directly  with  the  cement, 
in  a  proportion  of  one  part  of  cement  to  six  parts  of  gravel;  but  if  the 
percentage  of  sand  is  greater  or  less  than  the  above-mentioned  limits,  it 
shall  be  made  to  meet  those  requirements  by  the  addition  of  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  either  sand  or  screened  gravel,  as  the  case  may  require, 
before  the  addition  of  the  cement  to  the  gravel. 

"  *  Whenever  so  directed  by  the  Engineer,  the  Contractor  shall  sepa- 
rate the  bank  gravel  into  the  two  grades  mentioned  above,  in  order  that 
the  Engineer  may  determine  the  amount  of  bank  gravel  to  be  mixed  with 
the  cement,  which  will  give  the  above  proportions  of  mixture;  and  to 
ascertain  if  the  bank  gravel  is  keeping  within  the  specified  limits.' 
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"  These  paragraphs  were  marked  '  canceled '  in  the  specifications  of  the 
other  three  bidders.  The  discrepancy  is  of  considerable  importance  as 
directly  affecting  the  cost  of  concrete. 

^*  For  these  reasons  equitable  bidding  is  improbable  and  it  is  therefore 
recommended  that  Repair  Contract  No.  427  be  canceled." 


"  In  Repair  Contract  No.  453  we  find  that  out  of  three  bids  submitted  blue 
print  plans  are  inserted  in  two,  while  the  third  contains  no  plans  and  shows 
no  evidence  that  plans  were  at  any  time  inserted.  Regarding  those  contracts 
which  contain  plans  we  would  note  the  following  differences  relative  to  certain 
details  covered  by  both  the  specifications  and  the  plans: 

"  (a)  On  page  5  of  '  8  A/  specifications  call  for  expansion  cushions 
seven-eighths  inch  in  thickness,  while  the  plans  call  for  expansion  joints 
of  one  inch  thickness. 

'Mb)  On  page  3  of  '  8  A/  specifications  call  for  sand  cushions  two 
inches  thick  after  rolling,  while  the  plans  call  for  sand  cushions  one  and 
one-half  inches  thick. 

» 

**  (c)  On  page  25  of  the  general  specifications  '  1 '  under  the  heading 
*  Concrete  Edging,'  no  dimensions  covering  this  item  are  given  while  in  the 
plans  attached  the  dimensions  are  as  follows,  width  six  inches  and  depth 
on  inside  face  eleven  and  one-half  inches.' 

"  The  contractor  who  bid  without  having  at  hand  a  blue  print  was  not 
provided  with  the  dimensions  of  the  concrete  edging  and  would  bid  on  a 
thickness  of  seven-eighths  inch  for  the  expansion  joint  and  two  inches  sand 
cushion,  while  the  bidders  with  blue  prints  attached  to  specifications  had  defi- 
nite information  relative  to  the  dimension  of  the  concrete  edging,  but  due 
to  discrepancies  between  the  blue  print  data  and  the  specifications  would  be 
in  doubt  as  to  the  thickness  of  the  expansion  joint  and  the  sand  cushion. 

"  Equitable  bidding  being  improbable  for  the  above  reasons,  we  recommend 
the  cancellation  of  Repair  Contract  No.  453." 


Repair  Contracts  Nos.  460  and  463  call  for  brick  pavements  as  amended, 
under  8  A,  and  blue  print  plans  are  inserted  in  both.  We  find  that  certain 
discrepancies  exist  between  these  plans  and  the  specifications,  which  dis- 
orepancies  are  the  same  in  both  contracts  and  which  are  as  follows: 

"  ( I )  On  page  5  of  '  8  A,'  specifications  call  for  expansion  cushions 
seven-eighths  inch  in  thickness,  while  the  plans  call  for  expansion  joints 
of  one  inch  thickness. 

"  (2)  On  page  3  of* '  8  A,'  specifications  call  for  sand  cushions  two 
inches  thick  after  rolling,  while  the  plans  call  for  sand  cushions  one  and 
one-half  inches  thick. 

"These  discrepancies  would  be  serious  had  a  number  of  bids  been  sub« 
mitted.  As  one  bid  only  was  received  for  each  contract,  however,  we  recom- 
mend that  these  contracts  be  passed,  providing  the  Comptroller  has  submitted 
to  him  a  statement,  signed  by  the  contractor,  to  the  effect  that  he  will  comply 
with  the  maximum  requirements  for  each  item  above  mentioned  if  requested 
io  do  so  by  the  Highway  Department." 

Speoiflcationg  Do  Not  Describe  Work 

Contract  No.  430  provided  for  resurfacing  Road  147,  known  as  the  Burrs 
liillB  road,  Jefferson  county. 
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The  proposals  and  speciilcations  were  in  the  original  printed  form  known 
in  the  Highway  Department  as  No.  4-A,  entitled  '*  Grouted  Bituminoua 
Macadam/'  which  by  erasure  of  text  and  insertion  of  new  matter,  varied  this 
proposal  from  the  standard. 

The  general  specifications  relating  to  the  work  were  crossed  out  and  a  blue 
typewritten  insert  pasted  in,  reading  as  follows: 

"The  work  contemplated  under  this  contract  consists  in  the  paving 
with  brick  of  about  3400  feet  at  the  northwesterly  end  of  the  highway, 
and  the  reshaping  and  remacadamizing  of  the  remainder  of  the  highway; 
it  includes  (1)  the  construction  of  cobble  gutter,  (2)  repairing  and  recon- 
struction of  culverts,  and  (3)  the  rebuilding,  resetting,  repairing  and 
painting  of  guard  railings,  wherever  directed  by  the  Engineer." 

Three  bids  were  received  as  follows:  R.  B.  Kennedy,  Utica,  $23,767.00; 
Burns  Bros.  &  Haley,  Watertown,  $24,916.80;  Thos.  O'Brien,  Watertown, 
$27,210. 

The  Advisory  Board  reported  as  follows: 

"An  examination  of  Contract  No.  430  reveals  certain  discrepancies  which 
are  enumerated  below: 

"  (l,)  In  the  it^mieed  proposal  a  bid  for  6900  linear  feet  of  eonerete 
edging  is  called  for.  As  the  specifications  give  no  dimensions  of  the  edging 
and  no  plaps  for  same  are  included,  as  called  for  on  page  25  of  specifications, 
it  is  evident  that  the  basis  for  bidding  on  this  item  must  d^>end  upon  a 
supposition,  or  information  from  other  sources  than  the  specifications,  relative 
to  the  above  essential  factors.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
bids  on  this  item  varied  from  $1,035  to  $2,760. 

"  (2.)  In  the  itemized  proposal  appears  an  item  38,800  gallons  '  Bituminous 
Material  manipulated  only.'  It  should  be  noted  that  the  designation  of  the 
type  of  material  'A'  has  been  crossed  out.  On  pages  6  and  7,  descriptive  of 
the  details  of  construction,  the  manipulation  of  'A'  and  'H.  O.'  is  called  for. 
It  is  evident  that  doubt  would  exist  in  the  minds  of  bidders  relative  to  the 
character  of  material  to  be  distributed,  although  '  Bituminous  Material  A'  is 
mentioned  as  '  the  binder '  on  page  3  of  4-B  specification.  Your  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  if  properly  and  economically  distributed,  the  cost 
of  manipulation  of  an  asphalt  such  as  *A*  difi'ers  materially  from  that  of  an 
asphalitic  oil  such  as  '  H.  O.'  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  contractors  could 
receive  definite  information  relative  to  the  bituminous  materials  to  be 
employed,  by  application  to  certain  persons  in  the  Highway  Department. 
The  necessity  for  such  procedure  should,  however,  be  eliminated. 

"  (3.)  Although  it  is  true  that  bids  are  often  unbalanced  and  that  a  wide 
variation  in  the  amount  of  bids  on  specific  items  often  exist,  due  to  the  per- 
sonal equation  and  careless  or  hasty  bidding,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
result  of  subtracting  the  amounts  of  the  bids  on  the  two  indefinite  items, 
referred  to  under  (1.)  and  (2.),  from  the  total  bids  of  the  lowest  bidder  and 
the  next  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

Roger  6.  Kennedy     Burns  Bros.  &  Haley 
(Lowest  bidder)     (Next  to  lowest  bidder) 

Total  bid  $23,767.90  $24,916.80 

Bid  on  edging $1,035.00  $1,380.00 

Bid  on  bit.  mat.  manip 1,164.00  2,.328.0G 

2,199.00    3,708.00 


it 


Total  bid,  less  above  items ....  $21,56a90  $21,208.80 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  next  to  the  lowest  bidder  becomes  lowest 
bidder  upon  this  basis. 

"  {4.)  On  page  12  of  the  itemised  proposal  a  bid  for  130  square  feet  of 
'Metal  Mesh  Reinforcement,  in  place  complete/  is  called  for  in  two  of  the 
Repair  Contracts  submitted  by  bidders,  while  100  feet  of  this  reinforcement 
is  called  for  in  one  Repair  Contract  returned  by  bidder.  This  is  evidently 
a  clerical  error. 

"  (5.)  Specification  '  8-A/  covering  brick  pavement,  is  inserted  in  two  of 
the  contracts  returned  by  bidders,  while  a  different  specification  *  8 '  has  been 
inserted  in  one  contract  returned  by  bidder.  The  essential  differences  in  these 
specifications,  which  are  pertinent  to  the  specific  Repair  Contract  No.  430,  in 
question,  are  as  follows: 

''  Specification  '  8-A '        Spedfloation  '  8 ' 

Thickness  of  sand  cushion 2  inches  1%  inches 

Width  expansion  joints ^  inches  l\^  inches 

(Which  are  to  be  filled  with  bituminous  filler.) 

"  (6.)  Those  portions  of  the  specifications  descriptive  of  the  use  of  broken 
stone  are  so  misleading,  indefinite  and  contradictory  as  to  render  intelligent' 
and  equitable  bidding  impossible.  Clauses  of  the  above  character  usually 
result  in  high  bidding  in  order  that  variable  factors  may  be  allowed  for  by 
the  contractor.  Of  course,  contractors  may  receive  definite  information,  rela- 
tive to  the  method  which  will  be  followed  during  construction,  from  the 
Highway  Department,  but  it  is  evident  that  necessity  for  such  procedure 
should  be  eliminated.    As  specific  examples  may  be  cited  the  following: 

**  (A.)  The  specifications  for  *  Grouted  Bituminous  Macadam  Top  Course ' 
on  pages  6  and  7  of  4-B  call  for  'No.  3  Broken  Stone,'  'No.  2  Stone'  and 
'  Screenings,'  and  the  specifications  for  '  Stone  Macadam  Bottom  Course '  on 
page  5  call  for  'run  of  the  crusher  from  dust  to  approximately  three-inch 
stone.'  If  portable  crushing  plants  are  employed  it  is  evident  that  all  the 
above  products  cannot  be  produced  simultaneously.  We  are  informed  by  an 
engineer  of  the  Highway  Department  that  in  practice  'No.  4  size*  of  broken 
stone  is  employed  for  the  bottom  course.  The  use  of  this  size  permits  all 
sizes  of  stone  used  to  be  produced  at  a  crushing  plant  simultaneously  and 
hence  renders  manufacture  more  economical  than  in  the  former  case. 

"  (B.)  On  pages  6  and  7  of  4-B  the  following  detail  of  constructing  the  top 
course  is  found: 

" '  After  the  bituminous  material  has  all  been  applied,  suflicient  addi- 
tional No.  2  Stone  (in  ink)  (Bcreenings  crossed  out)  shall  be  added  to 
the  surface  to  fill  the  voids  and  cover  the  road  thinly.  The  rolling 
shall  be  continued  with  a  roller  of  not  less  than  five  tons'  weight  until 
the  screenings  "(1)"  are  thoroughly  rolled  in.  The  loose  screenings  "(2)" 
shall  then  be  swept  off  with  hand  brooms,  after  which  one-third  gallon 
of  bituminous  material  H.  O.  to  each  square  yard  shall  be  evenly  spread 
over  the  surface.* 

"  As  the  application  of  screenings  is  not  called  for  before  it  is  stated  that 
'  the  screenings  shall  then  be  swept  off '  at  least  two  conclusions  may  be 
drawn: 

"  (a)  That  due  to  a  clerical  error  *  No  2  Stone '  was  not  substituted  for 
screenings,  (1)  and  (2),  following  the  interlineation  of  'No.  2  Stone'  as  noted. 
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"  (b)  That  is  (sic)  was  intended  that  screenings  should  be  rolled  into  the 
No.  2  Stone  before  the  application  of  the  seal  coat  of  bituminous  material 
'  H.  O.'  This  method  has  been  followed  in  the  construction  of  certain  bitumi- 
nous pavements  by  the  penetration  method. 

"  Based  upon  the  above  analysis  of  the  results  of  our  investigations,  we 
recommend  that  Repair  Contract  No.  430  be  canceled." 

A  few  days  after  ^ling  protest  against  Contract  430  the  following  agree- 
ment was  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Highways  as  having  been  made 
a  part  of  the  contract: 

"AGREEMENT,  made  this  18th  day  of  August,  1913,  between  Roger  B. 
Kennedy,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  first  part,  and  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  second  part,  WITNESSETH: 

**  WHEREAS,  the  party  of  the  first  part  heretofore  submitted  a  bid  for 
the  repair  of  State  Highway  No.  147,  known  as  Burrs  Mills  County  Highway, 
in  the  County  of  Jefferson,  and  which  repair  contract  was  No.  430;  and 

"WHEREAS,  there  is  a  question  raised  as  to  whether  the  specifications 
clearly  define  the  type  of  road  to  be  constructed  by  the  party  of  the  first 
part ; 

'*  NOW  THEREFORE,  in  consideration  of  such  contract  being  executed  by 
the  State  Commission  of  Highways  for  the  party  of  the  second  part  and  to 
avoid  any  misimderstanding  in  relation  to  the  specifications  and  plans; 

"IT  IS  HEREBY  AGREED,  by  the  party  of  the  first  part,  as  follows: 

"  First :  That  the  sixty-nine  hundred  lineal  feet  of  concrete  edging  as  called 
for  shall  be  furnished  according  to  plans  prepared  by  the  State  Highway 
Department  known  as  Standard  Plans  for  Edgings,  and  which  plans  are 
hereto  annexed  and  marked  'A'  and  other  matters  relating  thereto  are  set  forth 
in  detail; 

"Second:  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  that  the  bituminous 
materials  to  be  manipulated  by  him  are  Bituminous  Materials  A,  supplied 
by  the  State  and  now  at  the  city  of  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

"Third:  On  page  6  of  the  specifications  relating  to  grouted  bituminous 
macadam  the  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  that  the  word  '  screenings '  on 
the  second  line  from  the  bottom  should  be  *  No.  2  Stone '  in  the  place  thereof. 

"With  the  modifications  above  named  the  party  of  the  first  part  agrees 
to  perform  each  and  every  detail  of  the  contract  in  accordance  with  the  bids 
and  specifications  submitted  by  him. 

"IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  all  parties  have  hereunto  set  theii  seal  this 
18th  day  of  August,  1013. 

(Signed)     "Roger    B.    Kennedy, 

"  The  State  of  New  York, 
(Signey)   "By  J.  N.  Carlisle, 

"  Commissioner  of  Highways." 


"  In  Contracts  Nos.  434,  435,  439  and  453,  the  specifications  as  contained 
in  form  '  4-B '  pertaining  to  the  use  of  broken  stone  in  the  construction  of 
the  bottom  and  top  courses  are  identical  with  those  of  Contract  No.  430. 
The  conclusions  and  recommendations  relative  thereto  apply  with  equal  force 
to  the  above  contracts. 

"In  Repair  Contracts  Nos.  434  and  435  in  the  specifications  of  certain 
bidders  the  application  of  *  H.  O.'  is  called  for  in  the  specifications  but  not 
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mentioned  in  the  proposal  items,  while  in  some  specifications  'H.  0/  in  the 
specifications  has  been  crossed  out  and  'A'  inserted.  For  the  reasons  herein 
stated  we  recommend  that  Repair  Contracts  Nos.  434  and  435  be  canceled." 

Indefinite  SpecificationB 

**  Repair  Contract  No.  440, "  Road  No.  277,  in  Hamilton  county,  covers  the 
construction  of  a  Grouted  Bituminous  Macadam  with  Coal  Tar  as  the 
bituminous  cement,  which  contract  is  advertised  as  'Resurface.'  The  indefi- 
niteness  in  the  specifications  relative  to  the  brolcen  stone  to  be  used  and  the 
details  of  the  construction  of  the  bottom  and  top  courses  may  have  led  to 
variations  in  the  amounts  bid  on  these  items.  The  specifications  call  for  a 
run  of  crusher  to  three  inches  for  the  bottom  course  and  a  run  of  crusher 
to  two  inches  for  the  top  course.  According  to  Mr.  Sturdevant,  of  the  High- 
way Department',  the  present  practice  is  to  construct  the  bottom  course  of 
No.  3  and  No.  4  sizes  mixed  and  the  top  course  of  a  layer  of  No.  3,  followed 
by  a  course  of  No.  2,  and  finally  a  dressing  of  screenings.  Although  the  total 
bids  of  the  lowest  and  the  next  to  the  lowest  bidder  are  not  modified  in 
relationship  by  the  subtraction  of  the  stone  items,  it  should  nevertheless 
be  considered  that  the  prices  on  the  bottom  course  item  varied  from  $3.25 
to  $4.70  per  cubic  yard,  the.  bid  on  this  item  by  the  lowest  bidder  on  the 
contract  being  $4,  and  on  the  top  course,  the  prices  varied  from  $3.75  to 
$6.25  per  cubic  yard,  the  bid  on  this  item  by  the  lowest  bidder  on  the  contract 
being  $4. 

"Hence  by  elimination  of  the  indefinite  features  and  oi  the  consideration 
of  the  expensive  methods,  which  are  specified  but  not  adhered  to  by  the 
Highway  Department,  lower  unit  prices  would,  without  doubt,  be  sulmiitted. 
We  recommend  the  cancellation  of  Repair  Contract  No.  440.' 


'*  Repair  Contract  No.  447  calls  for  the  construction  of  a  half  mile  of  rock 
asphalt  macadam.  4-B  type  of  specification  was  used  with  an  insert  of  two 
typewritten  pages  in  the  back  entitled  *  Top  Course  Rock  Asphalt  Resur- 
facing.'   The  first  sentence  on  this  insert  reads  as  follows: 

"'The  top  course  of  stone  shall  be  placed  on  the  scarified  surface  of 
the  old  road  to  a  depth  of  two  and  one-half  {2\^)  inches  before  rolled.' 

"It  will  be  noted  that  no  definite  information  in  the  above  description  is 
given  relative  to  the  size  of  stone  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  top 
course.  Likewise  the  proposal  item  gives  no  definite  information  as  it  reads 
'Rock  Asphalt  resurfacing  in  place  complete.'  On  page  6  of  '4-B'  under 
the  title  'Grouted  Bituminous  Macadam  Top  Course'  the  following  occurs: 
*  The  top  course  of  stone,  consisting  of  the  run  of  the  crusher  from  screenings, 
to  and  including  two-inch  stone.'  We  are  informed  that  this  requirement  is 
not  followed  and  we  agree  with  the  engineers  of  the  Highway  Department 
that  it  would  not  be  suitable  for  this  class  of  work. 

"  Contractors,  therefore,  have  not  been  given  definite  information  relative 
to  the  size  of  stone  to  be  used  in  the  top  course.  Hence,  as  equitable  bidding 
is  impracticable  under  the  above  conditions,  we  recommend  the  cancellation 
of  Repair  Contract  No.  447." 


"  In  Repair  Contract  No.  451  the  specifications  on  page  6  of  '  4-B '  covering 
the  details  of  construction  of  the  top  course  have  not  been  modified  by  using 
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.other  sizes  of  stone  than  the  run  of  crusher.  However,  as  there  are  items  in 
the  proposal  for  'No.  2  Broken  Stone  for  filler  and  placed  complete/  and 
'  Screenings  for  wearing  course  rolled  and  placed  complete/  it  is  evident  that 
the  modified  method  of  construction  as  referred  to  above  was  to  be  used. 
It  has  been  stated  by  an  engineer  of  the  Highway  Department  that  the 
method  as  described  on  page  6  of  *  4-B '  of  constructing  top  course  has  given 
unsatisfactory  results.    We  agree  with  these  conclusions. 

''As  the  method  called  for  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  top  course 
is  admittedly  a  poor  one,  and  furthermore  as  no  provision  is  made  in  the 
specifications  for  the  use  of  the  proposal  item.  No.  2  stone  in  place,  hence 
leaving  the  contractors  in  doubt  as  to  the  amount  of  the  bid  to  be  submitted 
on  this  item,  we  recommend  the  cancellation  of  Repair  Contract  No.  451." 


August  15,  1913. 

"Repair  Contract  No.  455  calls  for  1150  cubic  yards  of  'Gravel  Embank- 
ment in  place  complete '  and  450  linear  feet  of  '  Wooden  guard  railing.'  Form 
R-24  entitled  '  Maintenance  and  Repair '  was  used  for  the  proposal  and  specifi- 
cation. At  the  bottom  of  page  3  the  following  information  was  written  in 
ink:  'Repairing  washout  and  building  guard  (N.  Y.  State  Standard)  at 
station  38  04.'  With  the  exception  of  the  above  information  no  details  rela- 
tive to  the  method  of  constructing  either  the  gravel  embankment  or  the 
wooden  ffuard  railing  are  given.  On  page  42  of  general  specification  '  1 '  is 
given  a  description  of  the  method  of  constructing  '  Guard  Railing '  with  the 
omission  of  dimensions  of  rails.  On  pages  20  and  21  of  the  general  specifica- 
tions '  1 '  is  given  certain  information  relative  to  '  Filling  or  Embankment.' 
No  details  are  given  relative  to  the  construction  of  the  gravel  embankment, 
either  with  reference  to  the  character  of  gravel  to  be  used  or  the  method 
of  construction  to  be  employed. 

"  The  contractors  who  bid  on  this  contract  were  therefore  given  no  definite 
information  in  the  proposal  and  specification  form  sent  to  them.  The  requisite 
information  must  have  been  secured  by  a  second  request  or  from  knowledge 
of  what  would  probably  he  required. 

"Based  upon  the  indefiniteness  of  the  specifications  covering  details  of 
construction,  we  recommend  cancellation  of  Repair  Contract  No.  455  unless 
definite  specifications  regarding  the  construction  of  the  gravel  embankment 
and  guard  rail  are  made  a  part  of  the  contract.'' 

August  21,  1913. 

"With  reference  to  our  recomuxendation  of  August  15th,  on  Repair  Con- 
tract No.  455,  which  recommendation  was  favorably  acted  upon  at  the  con- 
ference in  the  Comptroller's  ofiice,  August  20th,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  you 
to  know  what  Mr.  John  G.  Veddcr,  the  lowest  bidder,  had  to  say  regarding 
the  agreement  requested.  This  contract  has  to  do  with  the  construction  of  a 
gravel  embankment  and  wooden  guard  railing,  specifications  for  which  were 
not  included  in  the  forms  submitted  to  bidders. 

"  When  in  our  presence  Mr.  Vedder  was  called  upon  by  Mr.  Schultze,  of 
the  Highway  Department,  to  sign  an  agreement  to  construct  the  embank- 
ment according  to  approved  specifications,  he  stated,  before  signing,  that  his 
bid  had  not  been  based  upon  the  requirements  of  such  agreement  and  that 
adherence  to  same  would  cost  considerably  more  than  he  had  figured  upon. 
The  requirements  to  which  he  took  exception  were  most  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  proper  construction  and  relate  to  the  elimination  of  boulders 
or  gravel  fragments  larger  than  three-inch  diameter  from  the  upper  six  inches 
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of  the  embankment,  and  to  the  use  of  a  roller  in  compacting  the  twelve-inch 
courses  as  Uid. 

"Necessity  for  definite  specifications  is  therefore  apparent,  for  had  Mr. 
Vedder  been  allowed  to  proceed  with  the  work  without  signing  the  agreement 
constant  controversy  probably  would  have  occurred  between  the  contractor 
and  resident  engineer,  and  compliance  with  the  engineer's  requirement  would 
have  been  difficult  to  enforce." 

One  Contract  Properly  Brawn 

**  Repair  Contracts  No.  442  and  No.  443  reveal  no  serious  discrepancies. 

"  It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  Proposal  Items  specific  dimensions,  6  x  IQi^ 
inches,  for  concrete  edging  are  given,  whereas  it  has  been  contended  by  the 
Highway  Department,  as  in  the  case  of  Repair  Contract  No.  430,  that  definite 
dimensions  are  not  necessary  as  the  dimensions  for  concrete  edging  are  stand- 
ard throughout  the  State. 


Letting  of  Anguftt  18,  1913 

"  In  accordance  with  instructions  we  have  taken  under  consideration  Repair 
Contracts  of  the  letting  of  August  18,  1913,  issued  by  the  State  Highway 
Department,  and  submit  herewith  our  report  on  same. 


<( 


In  Repair  Contract  No.  408,  for  Brick  Pavement,  certain  inconsistencies 
appear  between  the  specifications  and  inserted  blueprints,  regarding  the  thick- 
ness of  sand  cushion  and  width  of  extension  joints.  As  these  discrepancies 
were  the  same  for  all  bids  submitted,  however,  and  as  a  reasonable  inter- 
pretation of  their  possible  effect  ui)on  the  bids  would  not  alter  the  relative 
position  of  the  bidders,  we  recommend  that  this  contract  be  passed,  providing 
the  Comptroller  has  submitted  to  him  a  statement,  signed  by  the  contractor, 
to  the  effect  that  he  will  comply  with  the  maximum  requirements  for  each 
item  above  mentioned  if  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Highway  Department. 

"The  recommendations  in  regard  to  Contract  No.  436  apply  with  equal 
force  to  Repair  Contracts  Non.  469,  471  and  479.  It  should  be  further  noted 
that  in  Repair  Contract  No.  469  the  Itemized  Proposals  call  for  ^No.  2  Lime- 
stone and  Screenings,'  while  these  items  arc  not  definitely  described  in  the 
specifications.  The  same  is  true  for  Repair  Contract  No.  471,  regarding  the 
items  *  No.  1  Limestone '  and  *  No.  2  Limestone.'  the  former  not  even  being 
mentioned  in  the  specifications.  For  Repair  Contract  No.  479  the  lowest 
bidder  was  the  '  Aetna  Contracting  Co.,'  but  attached  to  the  bid  of  the  next 
to  the  lowest  bidder,  M.  F.  Odell,  was  found  the  following  note:  *  Not  notified 
to  execute  contract  yet.    Statement  of  plant  to  be  filed  H.  P.  C 

"  Repair  Contract  No.  472  appears  to  be  free  from  discrepancies,  omissions 
and  contradictory  statements,  and  we  recommend  that  it  be  passed. 

'•  Repair  Contracts  Nos.  475  and  476  call  for  *  Resurface '  work,  but  bidders 
were  furnished  Form  R-24  upon  which  to  submit  bids.  The  specifications  in 
this  Form  apply  to  surface  treatment  and  not  to  the  type  of  work  indicated 
by  the  *  Itemized  Proposals '  for  macadam  bottom  course  and  macadam  top 
course.  In  fact  no  description  of  such  courses  are  to  be  found.  Equitable 
bidding  being  highly  improbable  under  these  conditions,  it  is  recommended 
that  these  contracts  be  canceled. 
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"  Repair  Contract  No.  477  was  advertised  under  *  Class  of  Work  C.  O.'  (cold 
asphaltic  oil),  *T  for  cold  application'  (coal  tar)  is  specified  in  the  proposals. 
In  like  manner  Repair  Contract  No.  480  was  advertised  under  'Class  of 
Work  H.  0.'  (hot  asphaltic  oil),  while  *T  for  hot  application'  (coal  tar)  is 
specified  in  the  proposals.  As  the  bituminous  materials  specified  in  the  pro- 
posals are  distinctly  different  in  type  from  those  advertised  we  recommend 
that  Repair  Contracts  Nos.  477  and  480  be  canceled. 
**  Contract  478  was  approved  by  Comptroller  before  our  examination. 

"  Respectfully  submitted, 

"  ADVISORY  BOARD  ON  HIGHWAYS, 
(Signed)  "  ARTHUR  H.  BLANCHARD, 

"Consulting  Highway  Engineer. 

(Signed)  "  PRfiVOST  HUBBARD, 

"  Consulting  Chemical  Engineer." 
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APPENDIX  Xin 

Investigation  of  Bepair  Contracts  in  1914  by  Advisory  Board  of 

Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy 

April  17,  1914. 

We  are  herewith  submitting  our  report  on  Repair  Contracts  Nos.  546  to  554, 
inclusive,  with  special  reference  as  to  whether  the  specifications  for  materials 
are  "  closed "  or  "  open."  Certain  unusual  features  are  also  covered  in  this 
report.  The  Repair  Contracts  have  been  grouped  under  headings  of  the 
materials  called  for  in  the  specifications. 

High  Carbon  Tar 

Repair  Contracts  Nos.  547,  551  and  553.  These  contracts  cover  the  use  of  a 
cold  '*  High  Carbon  Tar  "  as  a  surface  application  to  a  road,  employing  one- 
quarter  gallon  per  square  yard  applied  with  a  pressure  distributor.  The 
specifications  for  the  "  High  Carbon  Tar "  are  identical  with  those  found 
under  the  same  title  in  the  "  Specifications,  Proposal  and  Contract  Agreement 
Adopted  January  15,  1914,"  by  the  New  York  State  Highway  Department. 

Based  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  tars  which  could  be  sup- 
plied commercially  during  1913,  we  believe  that,  several  manufacturing  com- 
panies could  now  supply  tars  to  meet  these  specifications.  We  will  mention 
specifically  the  following:  The  American  Tar  Co.,  of  Maiden,  Mass.;  the 
Barrett  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  the  F.  J.  Lewis  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Chicago.  As,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  there  is  no  commercial 
connection  between  these  companies,  the  specifications  should  be  classed  as 
"  open." 

We  'would  call  your  attention  to  the  copy  of  Repair  Contract  No.  547  sub- 
mitted to  us.  The  cover  calls  ''  For  Sweeping,  Furnishing  and  Applying  High 
Carbon  Tar  in  Monroe  and  Livingston  Counties,"  while  the  "Proposal"  on 
pa^e  4  calls  for  ''  For  sweeping,  furnishing  and  applying  low  carbon  tar  in 
Monroe  County  (the  estimated  number  of  square  yards  being  128,000)."  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  information  is  the  same  as  that  furnished  on  page  4 
of  the  **  Specifications  and  Proposal "  for  Repair  Contract  No.  548.  It  is 
noted  that  in  the  list  of  proposals  submitted  to  ygur  secretary,  Mr.  Kerrigan, 
by  Mr.  R.  K.  Fuller,  secretary  of  the  Highway  Commission,  that  "High 
carbon  tar"  is  designated  for  Repair  Contract  No.  547.  We  recommend  an 
investigation  of  the  copies  sent  out  to  contractors.  If  any  contractor  received 
a  copy  similar  to  the  one  submitted  to  us  and  as  described  above,  we  recom- 
mend the  cancellation  of  Repair  Contract  547. 


Low  Carbon  Tar 

Repair  Contracts  Nos.  548  and  552.  These  contracts  cover  the  use  of  a  cold 
'*  Low  Carbon  Tar  "  as  a  surface  application  to  a  road,  employing  one-quarter 
gallon  per  square  yard  applied  with  a  pressure  distributor.  The  specifica- 
tions for  the  "Low  Carbon  Tar"  are  identical  with  those  found  under  the 
same  title  in  the  "  Specifications,  Proposal  and  Contract  Agreement  Adopted 
January  15,  1914,"  by  the  New  York  State  Highway  Department,  except 
that  in  the  third  paragraph  the  clause  "not  over  30  per  centum  shall  distil 
below  235  degrees  centigrade  "  in  the  January  15th  specifications  reads  "  not 
over  20  per  centum  shall  distil  below  235  degrees  centigrade."  Thirty  is  not 
correct.    This  error  is  evidently  due  to  poor  proof  reading. 
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Based  upon  our  knowledpfc  of  the  properties  of  tars  which  could  be  sup- 
plied commercially  during  1013,  we  believe  that  several  manufacturing  com- 
panies could  now  supply  tars  to  meet  these  specifications.  We  will  mention 
specifically  the  following:  The  American  Tar  Co.,  of  Maiden,  Mass.;  the 
Barrett  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  the  United  Gas  Improvement 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  As,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  there  is  no  com- 
mercial connection  between  these  companies,  the  specifications  should  be 
classed  as  '"open." 

Option  as  to  Tar  Would  Be  of  Advantage  to  State 

For  the  class  of  work  covered  by  Repair  Contracts  547,  548,  551,  552  and 
553,  contractors  should  have  been  given  the  option  of  using  '*  High  Carbon 
Tar "  or  "  Low  Carbon  Tar."  The  two  tars  specified  should  give  equivalent 
results.  The  economic  advantages  resulting  from  more  open  competition  is 
apparent.  This  method  was  followed  in  the  Report  on  Specifications  sub- 
mitted to  you  by  the  undersigned  under  date  of  December  4,  1914. 

ou 

Repair  Contracts  Nos.  546,  540  and  550.  These  contracts  cover  the  use  of  a 
cold  light  oil  as  a  surface  application  to  a  road,  employing  one-quarter 
gallon  per  square  yard  applied  with  a  pressure  distributor.  The  specifica- 
tions for  the  oil  are  diflTerent  in  certain  respects  from  those  found  under 
the  title  "  Bituminous  Material  C.  O."  in  the  New  York  State  Highway 
Specifications  of  January  15,  1914,  and  call  for  a  lighter  product.  Based 
upon  our  knowledge  of  the  oils  which  could  be  supplied  commercially  during 
1913,  we  believe  that  several  manufacturing  companies  could  supply  oils  to 
meet  these  specifications,  and  in  this  connection  would  mention  the  Standara 
Oil  Co.  of  New  York  and  the  Barber  Asphalt  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  As,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  there  is  no  connection  between  these  companies,  we 
do  not  believe  that  these  specifications  should  be  classed  as  monopolistic. 

Freflsure  Distributor  Bequired,  Repair  Contracts  No  546  to  No.  553, 
inclusive 

In  all  Repair  Contracts  submitted  under  date  of  April  16th,  covering  the 
application  of  cold  oil  or  cold  tar,  the  following  clause  is  found  on  page  2: 

'*  £ach  machine  used  for  applying  the  oil  or  tar  shall  be  so  constructed 
that  it  will  operate  under  and  maintain  a  pressure  of  at  least  50  pounds 
per  square  inch." 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  requirement  of  50  pounds  pressure  is  unusual 
in  connection  with  the  application  of  cold  oils  and  tars.  A  maximum  pres- 
sure of  25  pounds  is  amply  sufficient.  The  requirement  of  the  50  pounds 
pressure  will  necessitate  contractors  using  expensive  types  of  distributors 
which  are  not  manufactured  for  this  purpose  and  does  not  allow  them  to 
use  the  types  which  are  employed  in  many  localities  for  this  class  of  work. 
It  is  self-evident  that  many  contractors  would  unnecessarily  have  to  increase 
their  equipment  if  the  above  Repair  Contracts  were  secured.  In  many  cases 
prices  bid  would  be  higher  than  if  the  maximum  pressure  had  been  placed 
at  25  pounds. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  the  reasons  for  the  insertion  of  this  require- 
ment is  advised. 

The  Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  directed  the  following  letter 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Highways: 
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April  23,  1914. 

Hon.  John  X.  Carlisle,  Commissioner  of  Highways,  Albany,  X.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir. —  The  repair  contracts  for  cold  oil  and  cold  tar,  for  which  bids 
were  received  by  the  Department  of  Highways  on  April  14th,  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  Messrs.  Arthur  H.  Bhinchard,  C.  E.,  and  Prevost  Hubbard,  Chemist, 
who  constitute  the  Advisory  Board  on  Highways  for  the  Department  of  Effi- 
ciency and  Economy.  The  following  report  has  been  received  at  this  depart- 
ment from  these  experts: 

In  all  repair  contracts  covering  the  application  of  cold  oil  or  cold  tar, 
the  following  clause  is  found  on  page  2: 

"  Each  machine  used  for  applying  the  oil  or  tar  shall  be  so  constructed 
that  it  will  operate  under  and  maintain  a  pressure  of  at  least  50  pounds 
per  square  inch." 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  requirement  of  50  pound»  pressure  is 
unusual  in  connection  with  the  application  of  cold  oils  and  tars.  A 
maximum  pressure  of  25  pounds  is  amply  sufficient.  The  requirement  ot 
the  50  pounds  pressure  will  necessitate  contractors  using  expensive  typeb 
of  distributors  which  are  not  manufactured  for  this  purpose  and  does 
not  allow  them  to  use  the  types  which  are  employed  in  many  localities 
for  this  class  of  work.  It  is  self-evident  that  many  contractors  would 
unnecessarily  have  to  increase  their  equipment  if  the  above  repair  con- 
tracts were  secured.  In  many  cases  prices  bid  would  be  higher  than  if 
the  maximum  pressure  had  been  placed  at  25  pounds. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  the  reasons  for  the  insertion  of  this 
requirement  is  advised. 

Will  you  kindly  send  us  a  copy  of  the  report  of  your  engineers  covering 
the  reasons  why  a  higher  pressure  than  ever  before  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Highways,  and  also  any  comparisons  you  have  made  between 
prices  bid  for  this  kind  of  work  this  year  under  the  new  specifications  and 
prices  paid  in  former  years  for  similar  w^ork. 

We  would  be  glad,  also,  to  have  any  information  you  may  have  acquired 
which  would  meet  the  comment  of  our  experts  that  "contractors  must  use 
expensive  types  of  distributors  which  are  not  manufactured  for  the  purpose," 
and  what  particular  type  of  distributor  has  been  found  that  is  available. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOHX  H.  DELAXEY, 
Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and  Economy. 

The  reply  received  from  the  secretary  of  the  Highway  Commission  is  as 
follows : 

April  28,  1914. 

Hon.   John   H.   Delaney,   Commissioner  of   Efficiency   and   Economy,   Albany, 
X.  ¥.: 

Dear  Sir. —  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  communication  dated  April  23d  in 
which  you  desire  a  reason  for  inserting  the  requirement  of  fifty  pounds  pres- 
sure per  sqiuire  inch  on  each  machine  used  for  applying  oil  and  tar  in  the 
repair  contracts  covering  the  application  of  cold  oil  and  cold  tar. 

It  is  our  intention  to  have  this  work  done  as  rapidly  as  possible.  By 
inserting  the  fifty  pounds  pressure  clause  we  practically  made  an  auto 
machine  proposition.  All  the  large  oil  and  tar  concerns  have  a  number  ot 
these  machines  in  use.  Any  contractor  can  equip  his  auto  truck  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  can  comply  with  the  specifications  for  the  sum  of  about  $350. 
In  this  way,  we  would  be  able  to  have  the  successful  bidder  do  from  five  to 
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eight  miles  a  day  and  we  would  have  the  work  completed  very  early  in  the 
season  as  desired  by  everyone. 

The  prices  bid  for  this  kind  of  work  this  year  under  the  new  specifications 
are  much  lower  than  the  prices  paid  in  former  years  for  similar  work. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.   K.   FULLER, 
Secretary  of  Highway  Commission. 

The  following  comments  are  submitted  upon  the  reply  of  Secretary  Fuller, 
under  date  of  April  28,  1914,  to  the  letter  asking  for  reasons  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  following  requirement  in  the  specifications  of  Repair  Contracts 
Nos.  545  to  553  inclusive: 

"  Sprinkler.  Each  machine  used  for  applying  the  oil  or  tar  shall  be  so 
constructed  that  it  will  operate  under  and  maintain  a  pressure  of  at 
least  fifty  pounds  per  square  inch." 

The  points  covered  in  the  above  letter  will  be  taken  up  in  order,  the  com- 
ments being  preceded  by  a  quotation  of  the  subject-matter  coiicemed. 

''It  is  our  intention  to  have  this  work  done  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
By  inserting  the  fifty  pound  pressure  clause  we  practically  made  an  auto 
machine  proposition." 

If  it  was  desired  that  the  work  should  be  done  in  a  given  length  of  time 
a  clause  could  have  been  inserted  stating  that  the  work  covered  by  the  con- 
tract shall  be  completed  within  a  definite  number  of  days  after  the  signing 
of  the  contract.  The  adoption  of  this  method  and  the  reduction  of  the  mini- 
mum pressure  to  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  would  have  permitted  the  use  of 
horse-drawn  sprocket-driven  pressure  distributors  which  are  owned  by  several 
New  York  State  construction  contractors. 

New  York  highway  contractors  have  not  in  many  instances,  if  any, 
machines  distributing  at  not  less  than  fifty  pounds  per  square  inch  which 
can  be  operi^ted  economically  in  the  application  of  one-quarter  gallon  of 
cold  oil  per  square  yard.  Hence,  as  construction  contractors  were  practically 
shut  out,  competition  was  limited  to  such  oil  and  tar  dealers  as  were 
equipped  with  motor  truck  distributors  of  the  type  required. 

In  specifying  fifty  pounds  pressure  in  order  to  force  the  use  of  motor 
truck  distributors,  it  appears  that  the  Highway  Department  is  requiring 
the  use  of  a  method  which  is  open  to  grave  objection.  The  distribution  of 
one-quarter  gallon  per  square  yard  under  a  pressure  of  fifty  pounds  results 
in  the  atomization  of  the  oil  or  tar,  which  is  not  considered  by  many:  an 
efficient  method  of  application. 

"All  the  large  oil  and  tar  concerns  have  a  number  of  these  machines 
in  use." 

The  above  sweeping  assertion  is  not  correct.  We  are  informed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Asphalt  Refining  Co.,  the  Warner-Quinlan  Co., 
the  Texas  Co.  and  the  Union  Oil  Co.  that  they  do  not  own  or  operate  motor 
truck  distributors.  Furthermore,  if  an  oil  or  tar  company  did  have  distribu- 
tors of  the  type  required,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  be  economical 
to  transport  a  heavy  motor  truck  distributor  many  miles  when  a  local  high- 
way contractor  might  be  secured  to  apply  the  oil  or  tar  with  distributors  at 
hand  if  the  minimum  pressure  limit  had  been  lower. 
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"Any  contractor  can  equip  his  auto  truck  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
can  comply  with  the  specifications  for  a  sum  of  about  $360." 

It  is  impracticable  to  equip  a  motor  truck  with  an  800-gallon  tank  and 
distributing  apparatus  for  |350.  A  conservative  estimate  is  $750  to  $1000. 
An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  new  SOO-gallon  tank  motor  truck  distributor 
equipped  for  the  distribution  of  cold  oil  imder  fifty  pounds  pressure  would 
be  between  $4000  and  $5500.  These  figures  should  be  compared  with  those 
the  highway  contractor  would  consider  if  the  minimum  pressure  had  been 
fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  per  square  inch  instead  of  fifty  pounds.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  a  horse-drawn  pressure  distributor  for  the  above  class  of  work 
is  $600  to  $800,  while  the  cost  of  attaching  a  pressure  distributing  apparatus 
to  a  horse-drawn  tank  wagon  is  between  $200  and  $300. 

An  analysis  of  the  situation  indicates  that  competition  is  very  limited  and 
that  oil  companies  which  do  not  own  motor  truck  distributors  have  been 
unjustly  discriminated  against. 

It  is  again  recommended  that  an  investigation  be  made  by  your  depart- 
ment  of  the  character  of  work  accomplished  and  the  pressure  required  under 
one  of  the  above  Repair  Contracts  calling  for  the  distribution  of  cold  oil 
and  one  covering  the  distribution  of  cold  tar,  and  that  a  letter  be  sent  to 
the  Comptroller  strongly  protesting  against  the  awarding  of  Repair  Con- 
tracts for  the  distribution  of  cold  oil  which  require  distribution  at  a  mini- 
mum pressure  of  fifty  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Broken  Stone  Contracts,  Nos.  23  to  31  inclnBive 

Broken  Stone  Contracts  Nos.  23  to  31,  inclusive,  bids  relative  to  which 
are  to  be  opened  May  5,  1014,  have  been  examined  and  a  report  relative  to 
their  contents  is  herewith  respectfully  submitted. 

The  information  furnished  for  each  contract  is  contained  in  printed  "  In- 
formation for  Bidders  "  and  "  Itemized  Proposal "  and  an  enclosed  blue  print. 

From  the  "Information  for  Bidders"  the  following  section  of  the  fifth 
paragraph  on  page  2  is  quoted: 

'^It  is  essential  that  sufficient  quantities  of  crushed  stone  or  iron  ore 
tailings  be  delivered  on  the  various  roads  as  early  in  the  spring  as  pos- 
sible. The  delivery  of  the  total  amount  of  stone  specified  in  each  road 
will  not  be  permitted  until  sufficient  stone  has  been  placed  on  all  the 
roads  to  meet  requirements  of  spring  maintenance  work.  The  time  of 
delivery  and  the  quantities  of  stone  on  the  several  roads  shall  be  in 
strict  accord  with  the  instructions  of  the  engineer." 

It  should  be  ascertained  if  the  roads  to  be  maintained  are  in  such  poor 
condition  that  it  is  impracticable  to  haul  over  them  the  total  amount  of 
broken  stone  called  for  in  the  contracts.  It  is  obvious  that  these  restric- 
tions on  the  delivery  of  the  broken  stone  will  materially  increase  the  cost 
of  the  work  to  many  contractors. 

Also  from  "Information  for  Bidders"  the  eighth  paragraph  on  page  2 
is  quoted: 

"  All  broken  stone  supplied  under  this  contract  shall  be  clean  and 
sharp  angled  and  subjected  to  standard  test  of  abrasion  and  toughness 
as  adopted  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  and  shall  iM 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Tests,  and  acceptable  to  the  engineer  before 
being  used." 

The  above  paragraph  is  very  indefinite  and  ambiguous,  giving  the  bidder 
very  little  information,  except  that  the  stone  he  intends  to  use  must  be 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Tests  and  the  engineer.     Reference  is  made  to 
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standard  abrasion  and  tougline^s  tests  but  no  limitations  relative  to  these 
physical  properties  of  broken  stone  arc  given.  It  would  be  advisable  to 
have  such  limitations  included  in  future  contracts  and  also  descriptions  ot 
the  abrasion  and  toughness  tests.  Contracts  23  to  26  inclusive,  in  the  "  Pro- 
posal," call  for  "approved  broken  limestone"  and  Contracts  27  to  31  inclu- 
sive, in  the  "  Proposal,"  call  for  "  approved  broken  trap  rock."  As  the  type 
of  rock  is,  therefore,  specified  in  each  contract,  it  is  obviously  comparatively 
easy  to  specify  definite  limitations  for  abrasion  and  toughness.  This  is 
especially  desirable  in  the  locality  from  which  the  limestone  is  to  be  obtained 
as  one  commercial  quarry  furnishes  a  limestone  for  various  purposes  which 
is  not  suitable  for  the  construction  of  county  and  State  highways.  Obvi- 
ously, as  this  is  a  commercial  product,  contractors  will  presuppose  that  it 
may  be  used  althougli  the  specifications  require  that  the  stone  be  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  Tests  and  the  engineer. 

As  noted  above  under  certain  contracts  only  limestone  may  be  used  while 
under  others  only  trap  rock  may  be  used.  It  is  good  practice  to  use  the 
same  type  of  road  metal  in  patching  as  was  employed  in  the  original  con- 
struction. For  instance,  a  patch  of  soft  limestone  in  a  road  constructed 
with  hard  and  tough  trap  rock  would  be  unsuitable  as  the  repaired  road 
would  wear  very  unevenly.  The  converse  of  this  proposition  is  also  good 
practice.  I  recommend  that  the  highways  covered  by  one  limestone  contract 
and  those  covered  by  one  trap  rock  contract  be  investigated  in  order  to 
determine  if  the  principles  laid  down  above  are  the  reasons  for  the  limita* 
tions  covering  the  type  of  rock  typical  of  the  above  *'  Broken  Stone 
Contracts." 

Contracts  Nos.  23,  24,  25  and  a6. —  These  contracts  cover  only  the 
furnishing  and  delivery  of  broken  limestone.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
first  and  second  pages  of  the  "Proposal,"  which  read  as  follows  relative  to 
the  sizes  of  broken  stone:  **  Broken  Limestone,  %-inch  (Clean)"  and 
"Broken  Limestone,  %-inch  (Clean)." 

Oontracti  Nos.  27,  28,  29,  30  and  31. —  These  contracts  cover  only  the 
furnishing  and  delivery  of  broken  trap  rock.  Attention  is  called  to  the  first 
and  second  pages  of  the  "  Proposal,"  which  read  as  follows  relative  to  the 
sizes  of  broken  stone:  "Broken  Trap  Rock,  No.  1  (Clean)  "  and  "Broken 
Trap  Rock,  %-inch  (Clean),"  with  the  exception  of  Contract  No.  31,  which 
reads:  "Broken  Trap  Rock,  i^-inch  (Clean)"  and  "Broken  Trap  Rock, 
%-inch  (Clean)." 

The  designation  by  sizes  "  V>»-inch"  and  **  94-inch"  and  the  purchase  on  a 
tonnage  basis  indicates  that  probably  products  of  commercial  quarries  are 
expected  to  be  used  by  contractors.  No  descriptions  of  "  %.-inch  (Clean)  " 
or  "  %-inch  (Clean)  "  are  given  in  the  specifications,  hence  the  requirements 
are  indefinite.  A  further  complication  arises  by  using  the  designations 
"No.  1"  and  "%-inch  (Clean)  "  in  the  same  proposal.  The  above  wording 
relative  to  sizes  indicates  a  return,  in  certain  instances,  to  the  use  of  incon- 
sistent descriptions  whicli  were  so  characteristic  of  the  specifications  used  in 
1913. 

The  contention  may  be  made  that  "  Mi -inch  (Clean)"  and  "94 -inch 
(Clean)  "  refer  to  standard  commercial  sizes.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
Whereas  each  commercial  quarry  may  have  standards  of  its  own,  "94 -inch 
(Clean)  "  may  mean  a  difTerent  product  in  different  quarries.  In  fact,  in  the 
quarries  controlled  by  the  New  York  Trap  Rock  (Jo.  the  undersigned  was 
informed  by  the  general  manager,  under  date  of  March  24,  1914,  that  "  Our 
commercial  94 -inch  stone  passes  through  a  n4*inch  screen  and  is  retained  on 
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either  a  %-inch  or  %-inch  screen."  It  is  obvious  that  considerable  difference 
would  exist  in  the  two  products  referred  to.  A  contractor  would^  in  my 
opinion,  be  justified  in  furnishing  either  sise,  although  one  might  be  prefer- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  the  maintenance  work  on  the  New  York  State 
highways. 

It  is  advised  that  the  attention  of  the  Highway  Commission  be  called  to  the 
above  practice  and  that  a  recommendation  be  submitted  that  complete  de- 
scriptions of  commercial  sizes  be  included  in  specifications  in  cases  where 
the  standard  sizes  described  in  the  January  15,  1914,  specifications  cannot  be 
conveniently  employed. 


ituminaiu  Material,  Bepair  Contraet  550 

During  a  recent  conference  at  headquarters  of  Division  4  it  came  to  our 
attention  that  certain  bituminous  material  for  Repair  Ck>ntract  550  had 
been  accepted  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  Item  66  in  the  Specifications 
adopted  January  15,  1014,  although  the  Specifications  for  this  contract  called 
for  a  different  grade  of  materiaL 

Item  66  covers  "  Specifications  for  Bituminous  Material  Cold  Oil,"  while 
Contract  550  specified  "  Bituminous  Material  Light  Cold  Oil."  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  Specifications  differ  in  the  following  particulars: 

Specifications.  C.  O.  L.  C.  O. 

Clause    3.  Minimum  specific  gravity 0.93  0.92 

"        4.  Asphalt  of   10  mm  penetration  ob- 
tained by  evaporation 50  to  65%         35  to  50% 

"        5.  Maximum  loss  by  volatilization 30%  40% 

7.  Solubility  in  76  degrees  B.  naphtha.  80  to  95%         80  to  97% 

10.  Maximum  paraffin  scale 4.0%  No  requirement 


We  advise  that  the  Highway  Commission  be  requested  to  explain  why 
bituminous  material  was  accepted  under  Item  66  for  Cold  Oil,  which  item 
does  not  even  appear  in  the  Specification  for  Repair  Contract  550,  when 
Light  Cold  Oil  was  distinctly  specified  in  this  contract. 

Bituminous  Haterial  Contracts,  Nos.  1  to  19  inclusive 

Bituminous  Material  Contracts  Nos.  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  13,  16  and  18  cover  the 
furnishing  and  delivery  of  "Bituminous  Material  'A'  Binder,*'  "Bituminous 
Material  H.  O."  and  "  Bituminous  Material  C.  O." 

Bituminous  >Iaterial  Contracts  Nos.  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  17  and  19  cover 
the  furnishing  and  delivery  of  "  Bituminous  Material  '  T,'  High  Carbon  Tar, 
Binder,"  "  Bituminous  Material  *  T,'  High  Carbon  Tar,  Hot  Application,"  ana 

"Bituminous  Material  *  T,'  High  Carbon  Tar,  Cold  Application." 

• 

Bituminous  Material  Contract  No.  15  covers  the  furnishing  and  delivery  of 
"  Bituminous  Material  *  T,'  Low  Carbon  Tar,  Hot  Application,"  and  "  Bitumi- 
nous Material  *  T,'  Low  Carbon  Tar,  Cold  Application." 

The  specifications  fur  the  above  bituminous  materials  contained  in  "  Infor- 
mation for  Bidders"  as  Items  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  71  and  72  are  the  same 
as  those  included  under  the  same  titles  and  item  numbers  in  the  January  15, 
1914,  Specifications. 

Based  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  bituminous  materials  which 
could  be  supplied  commercially  during  1913,  we  believe  that  several  manu- 
facturing companies  could  now  supply  each  of  the  above  bituminous  materials 
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to  meet  the  respective  specifications.    As,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  there « 
is  no  -commercial  connection  between  the  companies  to  which  reference  is 
made,  the  specifications  should  be  classed  as  "  open." 

Bituminous  Material  "A"  is  called  for  under  a  blanket  specification,  wide 
limitations  being  used  for  many  of  the  properties.  As  you  are  aware  of  the 
Blanchard  and  Hubbard  arguments  against  the  use  of  this  type  of  specifica- 
tion and  the  arguments  for  the  adoption  of  type  specifications,  these  argu- 
ments will  not  be  repeated  here. 

Bituminous  Material  H.  O.  and  Bituminous  Material  C.  O.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  condemnation  of  the  use  of  these  materials  according  to 
methods  used  in  1913  in  reports  addressed  to  you  by  Blanchard' and  Hubbard 
under  dates  of  August  6  and  13,  1913. 

High  carbon  tars  and  low  carbon  tars  for  hot  and  cold  application.  Con- 
tractors should  have  been  given  the  option  of  furnishing  "  High  Carbon  Tar '' 
or  ''Low  Carbon  Tar''  for  use  in  the  construction  of  bituminous  surfaces  by 
the  cold  application  or  hot  application  method.  The  two  types  of  tars  speci- 
fied should  give  equivalent  results.  The  economic  advantages  resulting  from 
more  open  competition  is  apparent.  The  method  advocated  was  followed  in 
the  Report  on  Specifications  submitted  to  you  by  Blanchard  and  Hubbara 
under  date  of  December  4,  1913. 

It  is  recommended  that  an  investigation  be  made  to  ascertain  the  manner 
in  which  the  bituminous  materials  to  be  furnished  under  Bituminous 
Materials  Contracts  Nos.  1  to  19  inclusive  are  to  be  used.  Upon  receipt  of 
information  on  this  point,  additional  comments  may  be  submitted  by  the 
undersigned. 


Protest  Against  Tearing  np  Boad 

On  June  25,  1914,  there  was  received  a  report  by  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
Treadwell,  of  the  departmental  staff,  under  date  of  June  23d,  re  Repair 
Contract  No.  650.  This  contract  covers  the  construction  of  a  brick  pavement 
with  a  concrete  foundation  on  County  Highway  No.  7,  formerly  built  of 
water-bound  macadam.  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Treadwell  very  properly  call 
attention  to  the  undesirability  of  tearing  up  a  well-compacted  macadam  road 
if  it  is  practicable  to  use  the  same  as  a  sub-foundation  course. 

Based  upon  the  information  contained  in  the  specifications,  blue  print, 
itemized  proposal,  calculations  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Treadwell,  and  an  examination 
of  County  Highway  No.  7  in  company  with  Mr.  Treadwell  on  June  26th,  we 
submit  the  following  recommendations: 

According  to  the  blue  print,  the  State  Highway  Department  expects  to 
excavate  about  five  inches  of  old  macadam  and  construct  a  concrete  founda- 
tion six  inches  in  thickness,  thus  giving  a  total  foundation  of  six  inches  ot 
concrete  and  about  one  inch  of  old  macadam.  We  advise  that  the  old 
macadam  be  scarified  to  a  depth  of  two  inches,  thus  leaving  four  inches  of 
old  macadam  undisturbed  with  the  surface  shaped  up,  and  upon  the  rolled 
macadam  be  placed  a  five-inch  concrete  foundation,  the  total  foundation 
being  nine  inches  in  thickness  composed  of  four  inches  of  macadam  and  dve 
inches  of  concrete.  Taking  into  account  the  saving  in  the  excavation  of  old 
macadam,  that  is,  from  five  inches  to  two  inches,  and  of  one  inch  of  concrete 
foundation,  the  reduction  in  the  contract  price  will  be  from  $1500  to  $2000 
after  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  extra  material  required  by  the  above 
changes  for  the  construction  of  the  shoulders. 
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Contracts,  Nos.  625  and  628 

Repair  Contract  No.  625  calls  for  the  application  of  a  third  of  a  gallon 
per  square  yard  of  "Bituminous  Material  L.  C.  O."  (Light  Gold. Oil).  No 
provision  is  made  in  the  contract  for  covering  the  application  of  cold  oil 
with  screenings  or  other  fine  materials.  Due  to  the  fact  that  with  the  speci- 
fications as  drawn,  very  unsatisfactory  results  would  accrue,  including  great 
inconvenience  to  the  t|:aveling  public  on  account  of  the  oil  being  in  sucii 
condition  for  a  considerable  period  that  it  will  adhere  to  passing  vehicles, 
the  rejection  of  this  contract  is  recommended. 

For  the  present  it  is  not  advised  that  repair  contracts  calling  for  the 
application  of  high  carbon  tar  in  the  manner  specified  in  Repair  Contract 
No.  628  be  rejected. 

UONIN  OB  SXTLPHITE  LIQXTOB 

Repair  Contract  No.  554.  In  the  specifications  for  this  contract  we  would 
call  your  particular  attention  to  that  portion  on  page  2  under  the  heading 
"  Specifications  for  Lignin  or  Sulphite  Liquor  for  Surface  Treatment."  The 
material  which  is  to  be  furnished  under  this  specification  is  described  only  by 
the  statement  that  it  shall  be  of  "standard  commercial  quality"  (see  para- 
graphs 1  and  2).  What  constitutes  standard  commercial  quality  is  in  no 
wise  covered,  nor  is  any  indication  given  as  to  what  properties  will  constitute 
the  basis  of  approval  as  mentioned  in  paragraph  3.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  acceptance  or  rejection  rests  entirely  with  the  Commission  of  Highways 
and  that,  without  information  obtained  from  other  sources  than  the  specifi- 
cation itself,  no  bidder  would  be  able  to  intelligently  bid  on  supplying  sucb 
material.  From  the  term  "  standard  commercial  quality  **  it  must  be  inferred 
that  some  standard  is  recognized  by  the  Highway  Commission,  in  which  case 
it  appears  strange  that  such  standard  is  not  clearly  defined  or  specified.  The 
specification  is  so  indefinite  as  to  be  practically  valueless  to  the  uninformed 
bidder  and  the  basis  for  approval  so  uncertain  that  it  may  well  be  made 
monopolistic  in  character  at  discretion  of  the  Highway  Commission. 

Furthermore  we  would  call  your  attention  to  an  apparent  and  important 
contradiction  in  these  specifications  which  makes  it  impossible  for  any  con- 
tractor to  comply  with  them.  On  page  2,  under  "General  Specifications," 
paragraph  3,  it  is  stated  that  "The  amount  of  sulphite  liquor  shall  be  not 
less  than  five-tenths  gallon  per  square  yard  of  surface."  On  the  same  page, 
under  "  Specifications  For  Lignin  Or  Sulphite  Liquor  For  Surface  Treatment," 
paragraph  2,  it  is  stated  that  "  This  material  shall  be  of  standard  commer- 
cial quality  mixed  in  a  proportion  of  one  part  of  lignin  or  sulphite  liquor 
to  three  parts  of  water.  It  shall  be  applied  to  the  surface  in  three  applica- 
tions to  be  made  at  such  time  as  may  be  directed  by  the  engineer  in  charge 
and  by  means  of  an  approved  sprinkler  which  can  be  regulated  so  that  a 
uniform  application  of  not  more  than  one-quarter  gallon  per  square  yard  ot 
mixture  shall  be  used  to  each  application."  It  is  evident  that  three  treat- 
ments of  one-quarter  gallon  each,  containing  one  part  lignin  or  sulphite 
liquor  and  three  parts  water  must  amount  to  three-sixteenths  gallon  of 
original  lignin  or  sulphite  liquor.  In  the  first  quotation,  therefore,  the  con- 
tractor is  required  to  use  not  less  than  five-tenths  gallon  per  square  yard 
and  in  the  second  not  over  three-sixteenths  gallon  per  square  yard,  which 
is  manifestly  an  impossibility. 

As  we  have  previously  stated  we  do  not  consider  the  use  of  lignin  or  sul- 
phite liquor  to  be  either  an  economical  or  efficient  method  of  treatment  for 
the  Highway  Commission  to  adopt. 

For  the  above  reasons  we  recommend  that  Contract  No.  554  be  canceled. 

Information  relative  to  the  characteristics  of  sulphite  liquor  is  given  below. 
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DESCIUPTION    OF    SULPHITE    LIQUOR,    AND    DISCUSSION    OF    ITS 

SUITABILITY  AS  A  ROAD  MATERIAL 

May  9,  1914. 

Following  is  a  series  of  quotations  from  Mr.  Prevost  Hubbard's  treatise 
entitled  **  Dust  Preventives  and  Road  Binders/'  the  conclusions  therein  stated 
being  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  undersigned: 

Crude  waste  sulphite  liquor  is  a  thin,  light  brown  liquid,  of  slightly 
acid  reaction  and  having  a  si>ecific  gravity  of  from  1.03  to  1.06.  If  it  is 
evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  a  gummy  residue  is  obtained,  and  this  fact 
has  suggested  its  use  as  a  binding  medium.  While  the  crude  liquor  has 
little  or  no  binding  value,  concentrated  liquors  exhibit  this  property  to  a 
marked  extent  and  recently  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  employ  them 
as  dust  layers  and  road  binders.  In  fact,  a  road  preparation  containing 
this  binding  medium  is  now  on  the  market  under  the  name  of  Glutrin. 
This  material  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.26  or  1.27  which  repre- 
sents a  concentration  of  the  crude  material  to  about  one-fifth  of  its 
original  volume.  Before  application  it  is  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  water  which  produces  a  solution  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.13. 

The  cementing  value  developed  by  such  solutions  when  mixed  with 
rock  powders  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  From  these  results 
it  will  be  seen  that  concentrated  sulphite  liquors  act  as  powerful 
road  binders.  As  the  binding  base  is,  however,  soluble  in  water,  it  is 
evident  that  frequent  rains  will  tend  to  destroy  the  bond  and  remove  the 
material  from  the  road  surface.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
rock  dust  briquettes  in  which  they  are  employed  slake  quite  readily 
when  immersed  in  water. 

As  has  been  stated,  crude  waste  sulphite  liquors  have  but  little  binding 
value,  and  when  applied  to  road  surfaces  are  hardly  more  efficient  as 
dust  layers  and  road  binders  than  water  alone.  Their  use  is,  however, 
covered  by  patent.     (U.  S.  Patent  No.  781,079,  January  31,  1906.) 

From  experiments  which  have  come  under  the  author's  notice,  it  would 
seem  that  concentrated  waste  sulphite  liquors  are  suitable  for  use  only 
upon  macadam  or  similar  roads.  When  subjected  to  favorable  conditions, 
they  may  be  considered  as  semi -permanent  binders,  although  more  than 
one  application  will  ordinarily  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  lay  the  road 
dust  for  one  season.  If  of  the  specific  gravity  mentioned,  1.26,  they 
should  be  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  and  applied  to  the 
road  surface  by  means  of  a  sprinkling  cart  at  the  rate  of  0.6  gallon 
solution,  or  0.3  gallon  of  the  original  material  per  square  yard.  Before 
application  the  road  should  be  swept  clean  if  much  dust  is  present,  or 
otherwise  the  solution  will  not  be  absorbed  by  the  road  proper,  but  by 
the  dust,  forming  a  hard  cake,  which  is  likely  to  scale  off  in  dry  weather. 
If  the  road  surface  is  fairly  clean,  however,  it  will  readily  absorb  the 
material  which,  upon  drying  out,  binds  the  roadstones  firmly  together 
until  eventually  removed  by  rains.  A  road  so  treated  is  usually  slightly 
darkened  in  color  and  presentH  a  hard  compact  surface. 

Additional  treatment  will  be  require<l  from  time  to  time,  depending 
upon  local  conditions,  and  when  made  should  consist  of  an  application 
of  not  over  0.1  or  0.2  gallon  of  the  original  material  per  square  yard, 
made  in  suitable  dilution.  It  will  be  found  that  results  of  similar  dura- 
tion to  the  first  treatment  will  be  obtained  by  such  applications. 

Glutrin,  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  is  the  only  waste  sulphite 
liquor  preparation  that  has  been  employed  to  any  extent  in  this  country 
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as  a  dust  preventive  and  road  binder.  It  can  at  present  be  purchased 
at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  cents  per  gallon  f.  o.  b.  at  point  of  storage, 
depending  upon  the  quantity  ordered  and  whether  shipped  in  barrels  or 
tank  car.  Taking  the  minimum  figure  it  can,  therefore,  be  seen  that 
application  made  in  the  manner  above  described  will  cost  for  material 
alone,  excluding  freight,  not  less  tlian  four  cents  per  square  yard  for  the 
first  treatment  and  not  less  than  1.3  cents  per  square  yard  for  each 
succeeding  application. 

From  analyses  of  Glutrin  manufactured  by  the  Robeson  Process  Co.,  fur- 
nished us  by  the  Bureau  of  Tests  of  the  Highway  Department  during  the 
fall  of  1913,  we  quote  as  follows: 


Test 
No. 

Specific 
Gravity 
at  77-  F. 

Per  cent, 
total 
SoUds 

Per  cent. 

water 

present 

Homo- 
geneous 

3075 

1.26 

49.5 

50.5 

Yes. 

3026 

1.27 

52.2 

47.8 

Yes. 

2990 

1.26 

49.0 

51.0 

Yes. 

2987 

1.27 

53.1 

46.9 

Yes. 

2926 

1.25 

50.6 

49.4 

Yes. 

2732 

1.26 

48.5 

51.5 

3184 

1.25 

50.5 

49.5 

Yes. 

3227 

1.20 

54.2 

45.8 

Yes. 

3250 

1.27 

52.3 

47.7 

Yes. 

The  above  meagre  analyses  cover,  as  stated,  numerical  values  of  specific 
gravity,  per  cent,  total  solids,  and  per  cent,  water  present.  Special  note  should 
be  made  of  the  large  percentage  of  water  present.  The  information  above 
furnished  is  of  interest  when  taken  in  connection  with  our  comments  in  a 
report  to  you  dated  April  17,  1914,  re  "  standard  commercial  quality "  of 
lignin  or  sulphite  liquor. 

The  1912  and  1913  Specifications  of  the  New  York  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment covering  the  use  of  Glutrin  call  for  four  applications  of  a  mixture  of  one 
part  Glutrin  to  three  parts  water  followed  by  an  application  of  "  Bituminous 
H.  O."  and  a  covering  of  screenings,  pebbles  or  sand.  It  is  understood  that  the 
object  of  the  Highway  Department  in  requiring  the  application  of  hot  oil 
was  to  protect  the  Glutrin  treated  broken  stone  surface  from  the  action  ot 
water. 

During  examinations  by  us  in  the  fall  of  1913  it  was  found  tliat  where  the 
oil  blanket  had  worn  away,  the  Glutrin  treated  surface  was  not  bound 
together,  the  Glutrin  having  evidently  dissolved  through  the  action  of  water. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

"  ADVISORY  BOARD  ON  HIGHWAYS, 
(Signed)  "ARTHUR  H.  BLANCHARD, 

"  Consulting  Highway  Engineer. 

(Signed)  "  PRfiVOST  HUBBARD, 

"  Consulting   ([Hiemical  Engineer." 
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APPENDIX  XIV 

Schedules  of  Employees  and  Equipment  for  a  Proposed  Bureau  of 

Tests  with  Divisional  Testing  Laboratories 

SCHEDULE  A 

Employees  Proposed  Bureau  of  Tests. —  1  director,  a  chemical  engineer;  2 
clerks,  3  stenographers. 

Main  Chemical  Laboratory. —  1  chemist,  1  assistant  chemist,  1  laboratory 
assistant. 

Main  Physical  Testing  Laboratory. —  1  testing  engineer,  1  assistant  testing 
engineer,  1  laboratory  assistant. 

Divisional  Laboratories. —  9  chemical  engineers,  0  laboratory  assistants. 

Field  Inspectors. — 15  inspectors  of  materials. 

Total,  45  employees. 

SCHEDULE  B 
Equipment  for  each  Division  Laboratory,  proposed  Bureau  of  Tests: 

Cheicical  Analyses 

1  centrifugal  extractor,  motor  drive. 
6  standard  distilling  flasks. 

.  2  standard  condensers  for  tar  distillation. 

2  standard  thermometers  for  tar  distillation. 
2  Sprengle  tubes. 

1  microscope  1-inch  objective. 

1  gross  test  tubes. 

50  object  glasses  and  covers. 
6  2-inch  funnels. 
4  4-inch  funnels. 

2  6- inch  funnels. 

1  separatory  funnel,  200cc. 

1  set  of  12  ordinary  4  oz.  reagent  bottles. 

2  50  cc  burrettes  and  stands. 

2  4- inch  porcelain  evaporating  dishes. 

6  1^-inch  porcelain  crucibles. 

1  analytical  balance,  capacity  100  grams,  sensitive  to  0.1  milligram. 

1  set  of  weights,  50  grams  to  5  milligrams,  with  rider. 

1  rough  balance,  capacity  1  kilogram,  sensitive  to  0.1  gram. 

1  stop  watch. 

1  Engler  viscosimeter. 

1  penetrometer. 

1  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  oil  tester. 

1  aluminum  float  with  3  brass  collars. 

1  cubical  brass  mold. 

1  brass  plate  5  by  8  centimeters. 

1  metal  cover  for  melting  point  apparatus. 

1  constant  temperature  oven. 

1  thermo-reg^lator. 

1  hot  plate  14  by  18  inches. 

1  steam  bath* 
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1  small  drying  oven. 
6  Bunsen  burners. 

4  iron  tripods. 

4  iron  ring  supports. 

3  rings  for  ring  supports,  7.5  centimeters  in  diameter. 

3  condenser  clamps. 

3  burrette  clamps. 

6  pieces  of  wire  gauze,  10  by  10  centimeters. 

2  enamel-ware  dishes,  3  inches  deep  by  9  inches  in  diameter. 
6  1-pint  tin  cups,  seamless. 

6  1 -quart  tin  cups,  seamless. 

100  tin  boxes,  6  centimeters  in  diameter  by  2  centimeters  deep. 

100  tin  boxes,  5  centimeters  in  diameter  by  3.5  centimeters  deep. 

100  1 -quart  sample  cans;  semi-solids. 

100  1 -quart  sample  cans,  liquids. 

6  metal  kitchen  spoons. 

1  10-centimeter  steel  spatula. 

1  crucible  tongs. 

1  hammer. 

1  %-inch  cold  chisel. 

1  1^-inch  stiff  flat  brush. 

1  triangular  file. 

1  small  round  file. 

1  set  of  cork  borers,  Nos.  1  and  12. 

1  brass  filter  (vacuum)  pump. 

i  piece  of  wire,  20  centimeters  long  (No.  12  Brown  &  Sharpe  gauge) 

3  chemical  thermometers  reading  from  — lO^C.  to  llO^G. 

3  chemical  thermometers  reading  from  0°C.  to  250'*C. 

2  chemical  thermometers  reading  from  0°C.  to  400°C. 

4  hydrometers,  0.800  to  0.900;  0.900  to  1.000;  1.000  to  1.200;  1.200  to  1.400. 

1  hydrometer  jar,  350  by  50  millimeters. 
6  special  pycnometers. 

6  250  cubic  centimeter  beakers,  low  form. 
6  150  cubic  centimeter  beakers,  low  form. 

2  800  cubic  centimeter  beakers,  low  form. 

2  400  cubic  centimeter  beakers,  tall  form,  without  lip. 
1  10-centimeter  crystallizing  dish,  deep,  straight  sides. 

1  5-centimeter  crystallizing  dish. 

12  100  cubic  centimeter  Erlenmeyer  flasks  and  2150  ditto. 
4  500  cubic  centimeter  flasks  with  side  neck  for  filtering  under  pressure. 
6  200  cubic  centimeter  glass  retorts,  with  tubulature. 
4  500  cubic  centimeter  wash  bottles,  with  tubulated  glass  stopper  ground 
into  neck,  for  solvents. 

2  1000  cubic  centimeter  wash  bottles  for  water. 

6  100  cubic  centimeter  glass  cylinders,  graduated  to  1  cubic  centimeter. 
6  25  cubic  centimeter  glass  cylinders,  graduated  to  0.2  cubic  centimeter. 

1  50-millimetcr  desiccator  with  porcelain  plate. 

2  filter  tubes  for  (jooch  crucible  3.0  centimeters  in  diameter. 

1  object  glass. 

2  pounds  of  light  glass  tubing,  assorted. 

1  pound  of  glass  rods,  assorted. 

2  rubber  stoppers.  No.  8,  with  one  hole. 
2  rubber  stoppers,  No.  1,  with  one  hole. 

10  pounds  of  rubber  gas  tubing,  %-inch  internal  diameter. 
0  feet  of  rubber  tubing,  1-inch  diameter,  for  Gooch  crucibles. 
^  pounds  of  heavy  asbestos  paper. 
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Corks,  assorted. 

3  nichrome  triangles,  5-centimeter  sides. 

5  Gooeh  crucibles  (20  to  25  grams)  for  solubility  determinations. 

1  crucible  with  tight-fitting,  flanged  lid  (about  25  grams),  for  fixed  determi- 
nations, platinum. 

Solvents  axd  Chemicals 

Carbon  disulphido,  chemically  pure. 

SO*"  Baume  paraflin  naphtlia,  distilling  between  .35°C.  and  65°C. 

Carbon  tetrachloride,  chemically  pure. 

Ether   (Squibb's). 

Alcohol,  absolute   (Squibb*s). 

Cottonseed  oil. 

Mercuric  chloride  of  nitrate. 

Mercury. 

Ammonium  carbonate,  chemically  pure. 

Calcium  chloride,  granular  for  desiccator. 

Acetic  acid. 

Hydrofluoric  acid. 

Hydrochloric  acid. 

Sulphuric  acid. 

Nitric  acid. 

Sodium  carbonate. 

Potassium  carbonate. 

Ammonia. 

Sodium  acid  sulphate. 

Potassium  permanganate. 

Zinc. 

Ammonia  oxalate. 

Sodium  ammonium  acid  phosphate. 

Ammonium  chloride. 

Lead  acetate. 

Phenolphthalein. 

Barium  chloride. 

Potassium  nitrate. 

Asbestos,  pure  long  fiber  amphibole. 

C.  S.  &  S.  9-centimeter  hardened  filter  papers. 

C.  S.  &  S.  7.5-centimeter  filter  papers. 

C.  S.  &  S.  11 -centimeter  filter  papers. 

PWYSicAi.  Tests 

1  Standard  Brick  Rattler  with  direct  connected  electric  motor. 
6(X)  lbs.  standard  iron  spheres,  two  sizes. 
1  50,000  lb.  Universal  testing  machine. 
1  1000  lb,  cement  testing  machine. 
1  scales,  100  gms.  to  0.1  gm. 

6  4-gang  briquette  molds. 

4  iron  molds  for  6- inch  cylinders. 
1  set  Gilmore  wires. 

1  "  Le  Chatelier  "  specific  gravity  bottle. 

1  6-inch  funnel  and  stand. 

I  glass  mixing  slab  24  x  24  x  %  inches. 

1  storage  tank. 

1  damp  closet. 

50  glass  plates  4  x  4  x  %  inches. 
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2  6-inch  pointing  trowele. 
1  3-inch  pointing  trowel. 

6  pairs  rubber  gloves  (with  gauntlets). 

3  sink  scrub  brushes. 

1  doz.  marking  pencils. 

1  bbl.  standard  sand. 

2  6-inch  scoops. 
50  sample  cans. 

1  sand  glass,  1  minute. 

25  lbs.  No.  10  shot. 

1  clock. 

1  Deval  abrasion  machine  having  4  cylinders. 

I  impact  testing  machine  for  toughness  test. 

1  diamond  core  drill. 

1  diamond  saw. 

2  grinding  laps. 

1  small  jaw  crusher. 

1  large  drying  oven. 

I  platform  scales  (500  lbs. —  ^  lb.). 

1  scale  (5  kilograms — ^  gram). 

1  chemical  balance  (100  grams  —  0.01  gram). 

1  dessicator. 

1  doz.  3-quart  enameled  pans  for  holding  rock  samples  before  and  after  the 
abrasion  test. 

1  doz.  1-pint  Mason  jars. 

1  each  of  the  following  graduates:    100,  500  and  1000  cc. 

1  200  cubic  centimeter  beaker  for  specific  gravity. 

1  thermometer  for  oven. 

1  room  thermometer. 

1  15-inch  sieve,  No.  40  mesh. 

1  15-inch  sieve,  1-16-inch  mesh. 

I  set  of  sieves  for  mechanical  analysis,  inclilding  the  following  sizes: 
1%-inch,  1%-inch,  1-inch,  %-inch,  %-inch,  %-inch,  %-inch,  10,  20,  30,  40, 
50,  80,  100  and  200. 

100  samples  bags   (burlap),  17  inches  square  when  empty. 

500  blank  tags. 

1  50- pound  anvil. 

1  10-pound  sledge. 

1  3-pound  double-face  stone  hammer. 

1  1^ -pound  single-face  stone  hammer. 

1  6-inch  scoop. 

1  barrel  of  quartz  sand  between  No.  30  and  No.  40  sieves. 

1  50-pound  bale  of  waste. 

1  galvanized  iron  waste  can. 

1  oil  can  and  motor  oil. 

6  sink  scrub  brushes. 

1  cubic  foot  measure. 

1  %  cubic  foot  measure. 

10 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  STAFF  AND  SCOPE  OF 

HIGHWAT  WORE 


The  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  was  but  three 
months  old  when  its  highway  division  organized,  with  the  appoint- 
ment on  August  1,  1913,  of  a  highway  advisory  board  consisting 
of  Professor  Arthur  H.  Blanchard  of  Columbia  University  as 
consulting  highway  engineer  and  Prevost  Hubbard  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Industrial  Research  as  consulting  chemical  engineer. 
Later  a  resident  highway  engineer  and  a  staff  of  assistants  were 
appointed. 

The  work  of  the  division  has  included  a  thorough  study  of  the 
organization^  administration  and  personnel  of  the  Highway  De- 
partment ;  the  drafting  of  new  specifications ;  the  examination  of 
contracts,  roads,  and  construction  and  repair  work ;  the  investiga- 
tion of  complaints  from  citizens ;  an  investigation  of  traffic  regu- 
lations; a  review  of  the  highway  law  and  the  drawing  up  of  pro- 
posed amendments;  an  investigation  of  the  Bureau  of  Tests;  the 
designing  of  history  cards  for  highways ;  and  numerous  other  in- 
vestigations and  recommendations  in  connection  with  the  routine 
work  of  the  Highway  Department. 

The  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars  annually  by  the 
Highway  Department  and  the  fact  that  the  results  of  its  work 
affect  every  portion  of  the  State,  and  practically  every  inhabitant 
of  it,  make  the  work  of  the  highway  division  of  this  department 
of  especial  importance. 

The  administration  of  highway  affairs  has  been  a  subject  of 
protracted  study  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  advisory  board. 
The  result  of  six  weeks  of  investigation  on  their  part  in  1913  was 
embodied  in  a  report  submitted  in  November  of  that  year  which 
criticized  the  provisional  and  acting  appointments  from  outside  of 
the  civil  service  lists,  the  specifications  for  bituminous  materials, 
the  relations  existing  between  the  division  offices  and  the  main 
office  of  the  highway  department,  and  other  matters.  Later  study 
along  similar  lines  culminated  in  the  preparation  of  a  criticism 
of  the  organization  of  the  highway  department  and  a  review  of 
the  present  Highway  Law  with  suggested  modifications.  All 
these  reports  are  published  in  this  volume. 
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Hundreds  of  Contracts  Investigated 

In  the  matter  of  lettings  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
highways,  this  department  has  made  in  all  585  examinations,  276 
of  these  being  construction  work  and  309  repairs.  The  reports 
upon  these  have  necessitated  the  filing  of  protests  with  the  comp- 
troller in  77  cases,  39  on  construction  work  and  38  on  repairs. 
The  protests  concerned  roads  in  all  nine  of  the  Engineering 
Divisions,  and  in  39  different  counties. 

In  some  instances  a  road  which  was  protested  was  readvertised, 
and  a  second  examination  on  the  part  of  this  department  called 
for  a  second  protest,  the  new  proposal  containing  objectionable 
features  as  well  as  the  old.  In  this  way,  the. number  of  Efficiency 
and  Economy  Department  examinations  exceeds  the  number  of 
roads. 


INVESTIGATIONS    OF   HIGHWAT   CONTRACTS 

DURING  THE  YEAR  1913 


As  the  highway  division  was  not  organized  until  August  of  1913. 
the  contracts  examined  in  that  year  were  comparatively  few  in 
number.  There  were  39  examinations  of  construction  contracts 
and  74  examinations  of  repair  contracts,  or  a  total  of  113,  for  the 
three  lettings  in  August,  which  closed  the  advertising  for  that  year. 
The  former  brought  eight  protests  from  this  department  and  the 
latter'  twenty. 


DiAOKAM   No.    1 

Highway  Improvement  in  ViUage  of  Clayton 

Several  of  the  1913  highways  which  were  protested  presented 
features  of  peculiar  interest  to  engineers  and  laymen  alike.  State 
Highway  No.  5403,  for  example,  in  Jefferson  county,  was  found 
upon  investigation  to  describe  a  loop  through  the  village  of  Clay- 
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ton,  connecting  with  State  Highway  No.  5304  and  State  Highway 
No.  5266.  As  is  indicated  by  Diagram  No.  1  of  this  unique  high- 
way, the  little  village  of  Clayton,  with  a  population  of  1,941,  under 
this  contract  was  provided  with  a  complete  oblong  of  State  roads, 
enclosing  the  heart  of  the  village.  The  new  route  ran  northwest- 
erly on  Webb  street,  westerly  on  Water  street,  southeasterly  on 
James  street,  and  joined  on  its  two  open  ends  the  already  built 
•highways  that  formed  the  through  route,  No.  27.  This  local  loop 
of  1.17  miles,  to  be  built  of  bituminous  macadam  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $25,000  was  unmistakably  a  local  improvement  at  State  ex- 
pense, and  one  in  no  way  justified  by  general  traffic  or  imusual 
conditions. 


V/LLAGB 

Of 

Dansville  . 

r^ 

r 

^^ 

c 

^/ 

V 

^^ 

5^/^ 

Populcrtton  3933. 

f^ 

\X         S.  H.  *S33S. 

DiAGBAM   No.   2 

Highway  Improvement  in  the  Village  of  Dansville 


Dansville  Another  Favored  Locality 

Dansville,  in  Livingston  county,  presented  quite  as  curious  an 
interpretation  of  the  reciuirements  of  a  State  highway.  The  pri- 
mary difference  between  the  Clayton  village  road  just  described 
and  Highway  No.  5398,  designed  under  the  Dansville  contract, 
as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Diagram  No.  2,  was  that  the  latter 
was  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  outlining  a  square  within  the 
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Dansville  village  limits,  while  in  Clayton  village  it  took  the  con- 
junction of  three  highways  to  accomplish  the  same  result.  Dans- 
ville also  had  the  distinction  of  securing  more  of  the  State  money, 
its  4.4  miles  of  road  being  estimated  at  between  $80,000  and 
$90,000. 

This  highway,  No.  5398,  was  formed  in  two  sections  midway 
of  its  length.  The  entire  highway  ran  from  point  A  to  point  F, 
as  marked  on  the  diagram.  At  point  B  it  split  into  the  two  sec- 
tions and  to  reach  point  D  it  went  by  way  of  South  and  Exchange 
streets  (c)  and  also  by  way  of  Gibson  street  and  Main  street  (e), 
all  in 'the  village  of  Dansville.  The  town  of  North  Dansville  con- 
tains the  entire  highway,  and  3.58  miles  of  it  are  in  the  village 
limits. 

Paving  City  Streets 

In  the  city  of  Gloversville,  Fulton  county,  the  contract  for  the 
Gloversville  city  road,  a  county  highway  No.  1127,  aroused  con- 
siderable discussion.  It  was  early  protested  by  this  department  on 
account  of  its  location.  Instead  of  being  a  continuous  highway  it 
was  made  up  of  four  isolated  sections,  three  of  which  were  con- 
tinuations of  very  short  sections  of  county  highway,  along  Harri- 
son street,  Easterly  street,  Bleecker  street  and  Rose  street,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  city.  When  the  contract  in  spite  of  the  protest 
was  approved  it  met  with  instant  objections  from  Gloversville,  on 
account  of  an  error  in  the  lowest  bid,  which  had  been  accepted 
with  a  supplemental  agreement.  This  caused  the  Department  of 
Efficiency  and  Economy  to  inaugurate  a  second  examination 
along  new  lines  and  to  recommend  the  rejection  of  all  the  bids. 

Specifications  Cause  Hany  Protests 

In  several  instances  in  these  1913  contracts  an  examination 
proved  that  the  specifications  furnished  to  different  bidders  were 
not  identical,  and  the  insertion  of  a  paragraph  or  phrase,  or  its 
omission,  as  the  case  might  be,  was  accounted  responsible  for  the 
lowest  bid.  In  other  cases  one  material  was  specified  in  the  pro- 
posals and  another  in  the  advertisement.  For  example,  in  Repair 
Contracts  415  and  423  "  T  "  (coal  tar^l  was  specified  in  the  pro- 
posal while  "  C.  O."  (cold  asphaltic  oil)  was  advertised.  The 
much  discussed  Barber  Asphalt  Company  entered  into  the  ques- 
tion of  determining  the  validity  of  Repair  Contract  No.  473. 
The  examination  by  this  department  disclosed  the  fact  that  this 
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contract  called  for  "  Natural  C.  O.",  a  term  which  was  said  to 
refer  to  Trinidad  oil,  a  project  controlled  by  the  Barber  Asphalt 
Company. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  contracts  protested  in  1913,  exclu- 
sive of  those  withdrawn  by  the  Highway  Commission  after  atten- 
tion had  been  drawn  to  discrepancies  in  specifications : 

Construction  Contracts  Protested  in  1913 


Name  of  Road 


Fui/roN  County 
Gloversville 

Jeftsrson  County 

Alexandria  Bay 

Clayton 

Watertown 

Lewis  County 
Lowville 

Liyinoston  County 
County  Line-Dansville . . 

St.  Lawbenqe  County 
Waddington 

Westchester  County 
Ardsley 

8 — State  Highway. 
C — County  Highway. 


Materia 


Bituminous   macadam    and 
'  brick 


Bituminous  macadam. 
Bituminous  macadam. 
Brick 


Bitulithic. 


Brick       and       waterboimd 
macadam 


Bituminous  macadam. 


Asphalt  block. 


Highway 

No. 


C-1127 


C-1130 
S-5403 
C-1134 


C-1092 

S-5398 
C-1126 
C-1053 


Exami- 
nation 

No. 


293 


234 
240 
238 


241 

242 
257 
262 


Miles 


1.73 


.37 
1.17 
1.00 


.51 

4.40 
1.24 
1.46 
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Repair  Contracts  Protested  in  1913 


Name  of  Road 


CuNTON  County 
Clintonville-KeesviUe . 

Columbia  County 
Stottville 


DuTCHEBB  County 
Rhinebeck-Hyde  Park.. 

Essex  County 

Old  State 

Port  Henry-Westport . . 

Fulton  County 
Northman  -  Chapman's 

Cor 

Mayfield-Northville,  Sec 

1 

Hebkimer  County 
Herkimer-Frankf ort . .  . 
Poland-Cold  Brook .... 

Montgomery  County 
Amsterdam  -  MinaviUe- 

Sec.  2. . , 

Northampton 

Nassau  County 
So.    Glenwood-Meeting 

House 

Jericho  Tumpike-Plain- 

view 

Syosset  -   Cold  Spring 

Harbor 

Willets  -  E.  Williston  - 

Westbmy 

Orange  County 

Chester-Goshen 

Middletown-State  Hill . 
Cochecton       Turnpike, 

Sec.  2 

Newburgh-Woodbury. . 


Material 


Bitmninous  macadam 


Coal  tar. 


Bituminous  macadam 


Bituminous  macadam 
Tar 


Bitiuninous  macadam 


Bituminous  macadam 
Bituminous  macadam 


Bituminous  macadam 


Natural  "CO."... 


Pond. 


Tar. 


Macadam 
Macadam 


St,  Lawrence  County 
Canton-Potsdam,  Part  2  Tar. 


Highway 
No. 


C-661 

C-649 

432 


232 
C-744 


C-362 
C-363 


C-45 
C-360 


C-  96 
C-168 


C-435 
C-436 
C-545 
C-647 


C-166 
C.169 

43 
42 


S-5032 


Rapair 

contract 

No. 


S—State  Highway. 
C— County  Highway. 


456 


423 


428 


457 
420 


458 


435 
434 


454 


473 


437 

476 
475 


477 


Exami- 
nation 
No. 


155 


156 


158 


167 
166 


171 


175 
174 


179 


220 


223 

219 
218 


222 


Miles 


5.58 


1.02 


3.26 


2.64 
3.78 


1.12 
1.37 


1.3 
.35 


.64 
.70 


1.94 
6.98 
3.22 
6.43 

6^59 

5.32 
3.67 

5.00 
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Eepair  Contracts  Protested  in  1913  — >  Continued 


Name  of  Road 


Saratoga  Countt 
Waterford  -  Mechanic- 

viUe,  Sec.  2 

Waterford,  Part  1 . . . . 

Waterford,  Sec.  1 

Mechanicville-Malta. . 


ScBUTUBB  County 
Watkm»-Montour  Falls. 

Ulbtbr  Countt 
Kingston-^ugerties.. . 
Ulster-Delaware,  Sec.  3. 

Wa  shington-Warbsn 

Countt 
Fort  Edward-Sandy  Hill 
Sandy  Hill-Glens  Falls 

WsaTCHESTBB    CoUNTT 

Kitchawan-CrotonLake 
Echo  Lake-Pines  Bridge 
Ossining-Kitchawan . . 
Mt.  Kiaoo-Millwood . . 
Briarcliff     Manor-Echo 

Lake. . , 

McKeels      C(»«.-Briar- 

diflf 

PleasantviUe-Pocantico 

Hills 


Material 


Bituminous  macadam 


Tar. 


Bituminous  macadam 
Bituminous  macadam 


Bituminous  macadam 


Tar. 


Highway 
No. 


C-  69 
C-«42 
C-39 

c-eio 


S-6047 


C-228 
C-  31 


85 
656 


405-143 

768,687 

54-63-520 


Repair 

contract 

No. 

Exami- 
nation . 
No. 

'"449 

'i9i 

480 

221 

426 
427 

198 
119 

"462 

'■*26i 

'"4i6 

'262 

e: 

j-:- 

Miles 


..03 

.27 

.61 

7.42 


1.64 


5.66 
.03 


.92 
2.12 


2.26 
3.14 
6.86 
4.39 

2.66 

1.76 

3.65 


S— State  Highway. 
C — County  Highway. 


INVESTIGATIONS    OF   HIGHWAT   CONTRACTS 

DURING  THE  YEAR  1914 


Between  January  Ist  and  June  Ist  of  1914,  the  Department  of 
Efficiency  and  Economy  examined  the  roads  and  the  plans  for 
roads  called  for  in  247  proposals  of  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment. Of  these,  142  were  for  the  construction  of  new  highways, 
and  105  for  the  repair  of  highways. 

The  proposed  contracts  involved  an  expenditure  of  $9,389,- 
703.99  for  contractors'  charges  alone.  For  new  construction  the 
amount  was  $8,166,005.58,  of  which  $5,633,012.20  was  for  State 
roads  and  $2,532,995.38  for  county  roads.  The  proposed  repair 
contracts  involved  an  expenditure  of  $1,223,698.41,  of  which 
$141,778.27  was  for  State  roads  and  $1,081,920.14  was  for  county 
roads. 

In  the  construction  contracts  it  was  proposed  to  build  423.99 
miles  of  State  highways  and  205.11  miles  of  county  highways,  or  a 
total  of  629.10  miles. 

Protests  were  filed  with  the  Comptroller  against  forty-one  con- 
tracts. Eighteen  of  these  were  for  the  construction  of  new 
State  highways ;  six  for  the  construction  of  new  county  highways ; 
seventeen  for  the  repair  of  county  highways. 

The  examination  of  the  contracts  of  1914  was  under,  the  super- 
vision of  Chief  Examiner  Charles  H.  Jackson,  assisted  by  the 
staff  engineers  and  inspectors.  The  attention  of  Messrs.  Blanchard 
and  Hubbard,  of  the  Advisory  Board,  was  centered  on  a  contruc- 
tive  study  of  the  administrative  features  of  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment and  the  preparation  of  specifications. 

Many  of  the  protested  contracts  were  technically  correct  in  speci- 
fications but  involved  what  was  deemed  to  be  an  abuse  of  discretion 
in  the  selection  of  types  of  road  of  extravagant  cost  in  sparsely 
settled  communities  and  in  favored  villages.  In  such  contracts 
the  State  not  only  was  improving  village  streets,  perhaps  isolated 
from  general  traffic,  but  also  was  pledging  itself  to  keep  these 
village  streets  in  repair  always,  at  no  cost  to  the  village. 

Enormous  Cost  of  Bepairing  County  Highways 

For  repair  work,  the  seventeen  protested  contracts  involved  an 
expenditure  of  about  half  a  million  dollars,  and  just  how  much 
of  this  was  absolute  waste  it  was  almost  impossible  to  estimate. 
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Under  the  guise  of  "  repairing "  these  county  roads,  the  State 
was  being  called  upon  in  fourteen  out  of  the  seventeen  cases  pro- 
tested to  pay  a  far  larger  sum  for  "  repair  "  work  than  had  been 
paid  a  few  years  ago  to  construct  these  same  roads.  In  other 
words,  the  state. was  being  asked  to  reconstruct  the  roads,  building 
a  much  more  expensive  type  while  nominally  paying  only  for 
repairs.  In  most  of  the  seventeen  contracts  the  most  costly  types 
of  road,  frequently  of  brick  were  planned.  Often,  as  in  the  new 
construction  contracts,  these  costly  roads  were  found  to  run  through 
little  villages. 

The  "  repairs  "  involved  in  these  seventeen  contracts  were  for 
63.8  miles  of  road,  and  called  for  an  expenditure  of  $495,080. 

These  seventeen  roads  originally  had  cost,  on  an  average,  about 
$10,000  per  mile,  to  build.  Many  of  them  had  previously  been 
repaired  at  State  expense.  When  the  original  cost  of  these  roads 
was  added  to  the  expenditures  already  made  for  repairs  and  to  the 
expenditures  called  for  under  the  protested  contracts,  it  was  found 
that  the  average  total  cost  per  mile  to  the  State  —  exclusive  of  the 
share  the  counties  paid  —  was  just  about  $25,000. 

Excluding  one  contract  in  Orange  county  and  one  in  St.  Law- 
rence county,  providing  for  surface  treatment  only,  the  remain- 
ing fifteen  contracts  covered  repairs  to  27.81  miles  of  county  high- 
ways, for  which  the  Highway  Department  engineers  estimated  a 
total  cost  of  $471,275,  or  an  average  of  $16,946  per  mile  for 
repairs. ' 

The  State  Commissioner  of  Highways  in  his  report  to  the  Legis- 
lature on  February  10«,  1914,  said  of  the  county  roads  and  the 
money  appropriated  for  them  by  the  state  : 

"  If  these  roads  continue  to  cost  the  State  $13,000  per  mile 
there  will  be  a  deficit  of  moneys  necessary  to  build  the  county 
highways  of  $25,000,000." 

In  the  protested  repair  contracts,  there  were  two  roads  that 
called  for  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $30,000  per  mile,  and  half 
a  dozen  others  for  more  than  $20,000  per  mile. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  contracts  protested  in  1914 : 
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HIGHWAT  CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACTS  PROTESTED 

IN  1914 


description 


Examination  323 
State  Highway  5419.  route  4,  sec.   5, 
Ajulover  viUaset  Allegany  coimty.  1.51 
miles,  briok 

Examination  325 
State  Highway  5413.   route  8,  seo.   2, 
Binghamton.    Front    street,    Broome 
county,  .82  miles,  brick 

Examination  324 
State  highway  5390,  route  4,  sec.  9.  Bing- 
hamton,  State  hospital,  Broome  county, 
.83  miles,  brick 

Examination  326 
SUte  highway  5412,  route  4,  sec.   16, 
Union  Village-Main  and  Bridi^  streets, 
Broome  county,  .28  miles,  bnck 

Examination  399 
County  highway  731-R,  Portville-Olean, 

gart  2,  Cattaraugus  ooimty,  1.23  miles, 
rick 

Examination  401 
State  highway  5436,  route  10,  sec.  7-8, 

McGrawvilie-Solon,  Cortland  county. 

4.60  miles,  waterbound  macadam 

.11  miles,  brick 

Examination  366 
State  highway  5407,  route  18,  sec.  6. 
Athol    Sprmgs-Walden    ClifiFs.     Ene 
county,  5.87  miles,  brick 

Examination  483 
State  highway  5317,  route  17,  sec.  4,  East 
Aurora-Holland,  part  1,  Ene  county, 
4.97  miles,  brick 

Examination  403 
State  highway  5433,  route  17,  seo.  6,  East 
Aurora-Main  street,  Erie  county,  .85 
miles,  brick 

Examination  486 

State  highway  5468,  route  30,  sec.  1-2, 
Chateaugay-Clinton  county,  Franklm 
county  Ime,  .78  miles,  brick 

3.88  miles,  bituminous  macadam 

Examination  373 

State  highway  5385,  route  8,  sec.  1, 
Oriskany  Falls,  Oneida  county.  .26 
miles,  bituminous  macadam 

.83  miles,  bitulithic 

Examination  370 
County  highway  1111,  Rome- James  and 
Mill  street,  Oneida  county,  .88  miles, 
bitulithic 

Examination  372 
County  highway  1144,  Trenton-Remsen, 
Oneida  county,  3.60  mile».  bituminous 
macadam 

Examination  335 
State  highway  5345,  route  25,  »ec.  4, 
Trenton-Prospect-Remscn,       Oneida 
coimty.  5.86  miles,  waterbound  ma- 
cadam  


Eni^neers' 
estimate 

total 
contract 


$49,300  00 


20,400  00 


17.000  00 


13,500  00 


66,800  00 


}81, 


800  00 


171,000  00 


153,500  00 


50,000  00 


}92. 


400  00 


1 139,700  00 


50.400  00 


58,400  00 


89,600  00 


$27,732  20 


24,878  00 


20,482  00 


29,642  85 


15,176  00 


/  14,757  00 
\  31,963  00 


29,131  00 


28,000  00 


24,300  00 


/31. 


500  00 
500  00 


/  113. 
I   32,1 


658  38 
000  00 


19.228  76 


10,815  00 


15.280  00 


Amount  of 

State  money 

involved  in 

protest 


$40,900  00 


20,400  00 


17,000  00 


8.300  00 


18.666  67 


171,000  00 


138,500  00 


21,340  00 


}24, 


570  00 


}  126, 


560  00 


16,066  67 


38.033  34 


89.600  00 


Estimated 

waste  of 

State 

money 


$16,022  67 


20.400  00 


17,000  00 


5,396  96 


9,873  84 


52.200  00 


52.777  00 


13.836  20 


12.161  00 


$15,889  00 


16.066  67 


38.933  34 


89.600  00 
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Examination  337 

State  highway  5422,  route  30,  sec.  4, 
Albion-Fancher,  Orleans  county,  1.01 
miles,  brick 

2.42  miles,  concrete 

Examination  492 
State  highway  5448,   route   30,    sec.   5, 
Albion-West      and      East      avenues, 
Orleans  ooimty,  1.84  miles,  brick. . . . 

Examination  329 

State  highway  5421,  route  30,  sec.  1, 
HoUey-Brockport,  part  1,  Orleans 
county,  1.58  miles,  brick 

.82  miles,  concrete 

EbCAMINATION  377 

State  highwav  5388.  route  39-B.  sec.  6. 
Suffem-Hillburn,  Rockland  county, 
2.16  miles,  asphalt  blocks 

Examination  495 
State  highway  5467,   route  32,  sec.   7, 
Massena  viila|^,  St.  Lawrence  county, 
1.84  miles,  brick 


Engineers' 
estimate 

total 
contract 


}|69. 


700  00 


Examination  411 
State  highway  5439,  route  32,  sec.    1, 
North     Lawrence-Lawrcnceville.     St. 
Lawrence  county.  3.63  miles,  bitumi- 
nous macadam 


Examination  412 
County  highway  1143,  Saratoga  Springs, 
Broadway  and  Maple  avenue,  Sara- 
toga county,  1.30  miles,  concrete. . . . 

Examination  330 
State  highway  5420,  route  36,  sec.  1,  2,  3. 
Owego-Candor,  part  1,  Tioga  county, 
1.63  miles,  brick 


Examination  499 

County    highway    1167,    Hastings-Saw 

Mill  river,  Westchester  county,   1.28 

miles,  asphalt  block 


Examination  414 

County  highway^  1165,  County  Line- Ar- 
cade, Wyoming  county,  .60  miles, 
brick 

2.19  miles,  bituminous  macadam 


81,400  00 


I  77.700  00 


66,800  00 


119.900  00 


Rate 
per  mile 
paid  by 

Stale 


$30.000  00 
16.281  00 


26.800  00 


/33. 
117. 


100  00 
200  00 


31,214  25 


36,885  00 


47,300  00  I     13.030  00 


28,500  00 


48,000  00 


38.800  00 


|}67. 


300  00 


12,677  00 


26,000  00 


20,156  00 


/  18. 
\    9. 


000  00 
312  34 


Total  number  of  miles 

Total  amount  engineer's  estimate 

Total  amount  of  State's  money  involved  in  protests. 
Total  estimated  waste  of  State's  money 


Amount  of 

State  money 

involved  in 

protest 


}  $30, 


300  00 


49.400  00 


}52, 


490  00 


66. £00  00 


67.500  00 


47.300  00 


16,480  00 


42.300  00 


25.800  00 


10.805  34 


Estimated 

waste  of 

State 

money 


$12.^24  00 


17.913  00 


25,320  00 


28,544  00 


43,580  00 


8,860  40 


5,213  00 


26.602  00 


5,100  00 


5,218  00 


50.73 

$2,606,520  58 

1,041,018  02 

539,320  58 
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HIGHWAY  REPAIR  CONTRACTS  PROTESTED  IN  1914 


e^z 


DESCRIPTION 


EXAlflNATION  381 

Repair  contract  494,  Cayusa  county, 
Owaaoo,  county  highway^  383,  construc- 
ted 1906;  original  material  waterbound 
macadam;  previous  repairs,  none; 
present  r^Murs,  1.56  miles,  brick 

Aubum-Owasco,  county  highway  614, 
constructed  1907;  original  material, 
waterbound  macadam;  previous  re- 
pairs, none;  present  repairs,  2.37  miles, 
bituminous  macadam 


En^eera' 
estimate 
for  total 
contract 


145.800  00 


Examination  No.  382 
Re|>air  contract  493,  Plattsburgh-Keese- 
ville,  sec.  1,  Clinton  county,  county 
highway  66;  constructed  1901 ;  original 
material,  waterbound  macadam;  pre- 
vious repairs,  none;  present  repairs, 
1.97  miles,  bituminous  macadam.  . . . 

Examination  385 
Repair  contract  490,  South,  Dutchess 
county,  county  highway  223;  construc- 
ted 1904;  original  material,  waterbound 
macadam;  previous  reiMurs,  at  82,112 
per  mile;  present  repairs,  1.77  miles, 
brick 


EXAMINiLTION  419 

Repair  contract  507,  Ticonderoga-Crown 
point,  part  1.  £>8ex  county,  count/ 
highway  891;  constructed  1911;  origi- 
nal material  bituminous  macadam; 
yrevious  repairs  none;  present  repairs 
.55  miles,  bituminous  macadam .... 


Examination  343 
Repair  contract  485,  East  Avenue,  Mon- 
roe county,  counter  highwajr  5;  con- 
structed lo99;  original  material  water 
bound    macadam;     previous    repairs 
none;  present  repairs  1.45  miles,  as- 
phalt blocks 


Examination  344 
Repair  contract  489,  Scottsville,  sec.  1, 
Monroe  coimty,  county  highway  63. 
constructed  1902;  original  material 
waterbound  macadam;  previous  re- 
pairs at  $012  per  mile;  present  repairs, 
1.10  miles,  bnck 


Examination  392 

Rraair  contract  509,  Ontario  county, 
Canandalgua  village,  state  hii^way 
5015,  constructed  1910;  original 
material  brick;  previous  repairs  none; 
present  repairs,  .63  miles,  brick 

Geneva-Canandaigua.  sec.  2,  county 
wi^  207,  constructed  1904:  original 
material,  waterbound  macadam;  pre- 
vious repairs,  none;  present  repairs,  1 
mile,  bnck 


Examination  345 
contract  487,  Qeneva-Canan 
i,  sec.  3,  Ontario  county,  county 
iway  383;  constructed  1906; 
1906;  original  material,  waterbound 
macadam;  previous  repairs,  none; 
present  repairs,  1.00  mile,  brick 


17,600  00 


54,700  00 


13,700  00 


39.500  00 


30.300  00 


40.400  00 


25,100  00 


Repair  rate 
per  mile 


$18,916  00 


6.874  00 


8.934  00 


30,904  00 


8.838  00 


27,241  00 


27.545  00 


24.739  00 


24.739  00 


23,027  00 


Total 
per  mile 


$27,094  00 


16,360  00 


15,640  00 


44.363  00 


19.751  00 


32,914  00 


37.197  00 


41,225  00 


33,107  00 


31,638  00 


Amount 
involved 
in  pro- 
test 


$17,600  00 


28.150  00 


13,700  00 


39.500  00 


30.300  00 


25,100  00 
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description 


Examination  No.  391 
Repair  oontraet  505,  CoUamer,  Onondaga 
county,  county  highway  348;  con 
Btruoted  1909;  original  material,  water- 
bound  material;  previous  repairs, 
none;  present  repairs,  .96  miles  brick, 
.94  xoiles  bituminous  macadam 


Examination  No.  389 
Repair  contract  498,  South  Salina  street, 
Onondaga  county,  county  highway 
290;  constructed  1906;  original  ma- 
terial, waterbound  macadam;  previous 
repairs  at  $11^441  i>er  mUe;  present 
repairs,  1.06  miles  brick 


Examination  No.  524 
Repair  contract  554,  Orange  county, 
Goshen-Florida,  coimt^  highway  44; 
constructed  1901;  original  material, 
waterbound  gravel;  previous  repairs, 
at  $1,084  per  mile;    present  repairs, 

4.22  miles  h^in  or  sulphite  liquor 

Middletown-Pme  Bush,  county  high- 
way 45;  constructed  1901;  original 
material,  waterbound  gravel;  previous 
repairs  at  $233  per  mile;  present  re- 
pairs, 9.25  miles  Lignin 

Turners-Monroe,  county  highway  46; 
constructed  1901;  original  material, 
waterbound  gravel;  previous  repairs, 
at  $534  per  mile;  present  repairs, 
1.52  miles  Lignin 


Flor  da- Warwick,  county  highway  93; 
constructed  1902;  original  material, 
waterbound  macadam;  previous  re- 
pairs at  $740  per  mile;  present  repairs, 
4.67  miles  Lignin 

Middletown-Pine  Bush,  sec.  2,  county 
highway  114;  constructed  1902;  origi- 
nal material,  local  shale,  waterboimd; 
previous  repairs  at  $414  per  mile; 
present  repairs,  1.21  miles 

Slate  Hill-Unionville,  counter  highway 
160;  constructed  1904;  original  ma- 
terial, waterboimd  gravel;  previous 
repairs  at  $535  per  mile;  present  re- 
pairs, 8.38  miles 


Examination  No.  347 
Repair  contract  483,  Nyack  turnpike,  sec. 
1,  Rockland  county,  county  highway 
91;  constructed  1902;  ongins^l  ma- 
terial, waterbound  macadam;  previous 
repairs  at  $8,823  per  mile,  present  re- 
pairs, 1.52  miles,  asphalt  blocks 


Examination  No.  425 
Repair  contract,  515,  Ogdensburg-  Mor- 
nstown,  part  1,  St.  Lawrence  coimty, 
county  highway  878,  constructed  1911 ; 
original  material,  bituminous  mac- 
adam; previous  repairs,  none;  present 
repairs,  6.74  miles,  Benson  mine  tail- 
ings   

Examination  No.  348 
Repair  contract  481,  Mechanicville-Still- 
water,  Saratoga  county,  county  high- 
way 243;  constructed  1906;  original 
material,  waterbound  macadam;  pre- 
vious repairs  at  $1,423  per  mile;  pre- 
sent repairs,  .16  miles,  briok 


Engineers' 
estimate 
for  total 
contract 


S25.300  00 


21.100  00 


Repair  rate 
per  mile 


Total 
per  mile 


/  S18,667  00 
I     7,861 00 


19,906  00 


13,905  00 


475  00 


$33,868  00 
23.052  00 


31,347  00 


39,216  00 


9,900  00 


$5,000  00 


3.885  00 


2.197  00 


6.239  00 


7,088  00 


4.200  00 


7,082  00 


Amount 
involved 
in  pro- 
test 


$13,905  00 


25,865  00 


1,468  00 


$31,260  00 


42,337  00 


11.617  00 


16,514  00 


9.900  00 


$46,662  00 


5.000  00 
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• 

DESCRIPTION 

Engineers' 
estimate 
for  total 
contraot 

Repair  rate 
per  mile 

Total 
per  mile 

Amount 
involved 
in  pro- 
test 

• 

Examination  No.  395 
Repair  contraot  492,  Saratoga-Schuyler- 
ville,  Saratoga  county;    county  high- 
way 244;    constructed  1906:    original 
material,  waterbound  macadam;    pre- 
vious repairs,  none;    present  repairs. 
4.70  miles,  bittmiinous  macadam 

Examination  No.  433 

ton  county,  coimty  highway  97;  con- 
structed,    1902;      original     material, 
waterbound   macadam;    previous  re- 
pairs, none;  present  repairs,  1.21  miles, 

$37,600  00 

9,800  00 

66,159  00 

$8,000  00 

8,100  00 

23,881  00 

$16.9^2  00 
15,506  00 
32,833  00 

$37,600  00 
9,800  00 

Examination  No.  349 
Repair  contract  484.  Ardsley-Elmsford, 
sec.    1,    Westchester   county,    county 
highway  18,  constructed  1900;  origmal 
material,  waterbound  macadam;   pre- 
vious repairs,  none;    present  repairs, 
2.77  miles,  aq>halt  blocks 

24,629  00 

Total  nxmiber  of  miles 

Total  amount  involved  in  protests. 
Total  amount,  engineera'  estimates , 


63.8 

$271,698  00 

495,080  00 


Some  of  these  roads  were  objected  to  because  of  type,  some  on 
account  of  material  used  and  some  for  defects  in  the  specifications. 
The  greater  number  involved  only  questions  of  public  policy,  how- 
ever, and  not  engineering  defects.  In  this  respect  there  was  great 
improvement  over  conditions  prevailing  in  1913. 

Most  of  the  protests  of  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy  in  1914  were  ineffectual.  The  office  of  the  Comptroller 
held,  upon  legal  advice  it  was  stated,  that  absolute  discretion  in 
the  selection  of  type  of  construction  and  of  character  of  material 
is  vested  in  the  Highway  Commission,  and  the  requirement  that 
all  contracts  must  be  approved  by  the  Comptroller  before  becoming 
effective  relates  only  to  the  form  of  the  contract,  validity  of  con- 
tractor's bond,  and  other  such  legal  technicalities. 


PUBLIC  POLICY  INVOLVED  IN  PROTESTS  AGAINST 

AWARD  OF  CONTRACTS 


The  policy  of  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  in 
regard  to  these  protested  highway  contracts  evoked  much  criticism 
from  various  quarters,  and  in  some  instances  was  even  disapproved 
by  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Department,  which  generally  had 
supreme  authority  on  such  matters.  It  was  distinctly  the  policy 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and  Economy. 

To  clearly  state  this  policy  it  is  necessary  to  quote  six  sections 
of  the  Highway  Law : 

§  137.  State  and  county  highways  in  villages  and  cities  of 
the  second  and  third  classes*  A  state  or  county  highway  may 
be  constructed  through  a  city  of  the  second  or  third  class  or  a 
village  in  the  same  manner  as  outside  thereof,  unless  the 
street  through  which  it  runs  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mission, been  so  improved  or  paved  as  to  form  a  continuous 
and  improved  highway  of  sufficient  permanence  as  not  to  war- 
rant its  reconstruction,  in  which  case  such  highway  shall  be 
constructed  or  improved  to  the  place  where  such  paved 
or  improved  street  begins.  If  it  is  desired  to  construct  or 
improve  any  portion  of  a  state  or  county  highway  within  such 
village  or  city  of  the  second  or  third  class  at  a  width  greater 
than  that  provided  for  in  the  plans  and  specifications  therefor, 
or  if  a  modification  of  the  plans  and  specifications  is  desired 
by  which  the  cost  thereof  is  increased,  the  board  of  trustees 
of  such  village  or  common  council  of  such  city  shall  petition 
the  commission  by  resolution,  to  so  modify  such  plans  and 
specifications  as  to  provide  for  such  construction.  The  com- 
mission shall  thereupon  cause  the  plans,  specifications  and 
estimate  for  such  highway  to  be  modified  so  as  to  provide  for 
such  additional  construction,  and  shall  provide  therefor  in  the 
contract.  Upon  the  completion  of  such  state  or  county  high- 
way within  the  village  or  city  of  the  second  or  third  class  in 
accordance  with  such  modified  plans  and  specifications  the 
commission  shall  notify  the  board  of  trustees  or  common 
council,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  provided  in  the  case  of  a  county 
highway.  Such  board  or  common  council  may  file  a  written 
protest  against  the  acceptance  of  such  work  with  the  com- 
mission who  shall  examine  in  respect  thereto,  and  if  it  is  sus- 
tained the  commission  shall  delay  the  acceptance  of  the  high- 
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way  within  the  village  or  city  until  it  be  properly  completed. 
Upon  the  proper  completion  thereof  and  the  notification  as 
above  provided,  the  commission  shall  certify  to  the  board  of 
trustees  or  common  council  the  cost  of  such  additional  con- 
struction, and  such  board  or  common  council  shall  pay  the 
same  out  of  moneys  raised  by  tax  or  from  the  issue  and  sale 
of  bonds  as  provided  in  the  village  law,  if  in  a  village,  or  by 
the  general  or  special  act  governing  bond  issues  and  taxation 
in  any  such  city  if  in  a  city  of  the  second  or  third  class.  The 
provisions  of  the  general  village  law,  special  village  or  city 
charters  and  other  general  or  special  laws  relative  to  the  pave- 
ment or  improvement  of  streets  and  the  assessment  and  pay- 
ment of  the  cost  thereof  shall  apply,  as. far  as  may  be,  to  such 
additional  construction  and  the  assessment  and  payment  of 
the  cost  thereof,  except  that  the  provisions  of  any  general  or 
local  act  affecting  the  pavement  or  improvement  of  streets 
or  avenues  in  any  city  or  village  and  requiring  the  owners,  or 
any  of  the  owners,  of  the  frontage  on  a  street  to  consent  to 
the  improvement  or  pavement  thereof,  or  requiring  a  hearing 
to  be  given  to  the  persons  who,  or  whose  premises,  are  sub- 
ject to  assessment,  upon  the  question  of  doing  such  paving  or 
making  such  improvement  shall  not  apply  to  the  portion  of 
the  improvement  or  pavement  of  a  state  or  county  highway 
the  expense  for  which  is  required  to  be  paid  by  the  city  or 
village  to  the  state. 

By  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  dated  March  ^9,  1913,  it  was 
held  that  under  this  section  where  the  highway  is  to  be  improved  in  a 
city  of  the  second  or  third  class  or  a  village,  that  as  to  increased 
width,  it  is  naandatory  upon  the  Commission  to  provide  therefor,  and 
that  it  is  alflo  mandatory  upon  the  Commission  to  change  the  form 
of  construction  provided  the  changed  form  is  the  proper  construction 
for  the  locality  and  the  village  or  city  agrees  to  pay  the  increased 
cost.  The  Highway  Commission  cannot  be  compelled  to  so  modify  a 
proper  form  of  construction  through  a  city  or  village  as  to  provide 
for  construction  that  would  not  be  proper  for  the  locality. 

§  138.  Connecting  highways  in  villages  and  cities  of  the 
second  and  third  classes.  The  board  of  trustees  of  a  village 
or  the  common  council  of  a  city  of  the  second  or  third  class 
^^y>  by  resolution,  petition  the  commission  for  the  construc- 
tion or  improvement  of  a  highway  to  connect  streets  or  high- 
ways within  the  village  or  a  city  of  the  second  or  third  class, 
which  have  been  payed  or  improved,  with  county  highways 
which  have  been  heretofore  built  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  one  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof.  If 
in  the  judgment  of  the  commission  public  convenience  requires 
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the  construction  or  improvement  of  such  connecting  highway, 
the  commission  shall  cause  plans,  specifications  and  estimates 
to  be  prepared,  and 'shall  cause  the  same  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  wherein  such  highway 
is  situated,  with  a  written  statement  of  their  reason  for  pro- 
viding for  such  construction  or  improvement.  A  copy  of 
such  statement  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk 
of  such  county.  The  board  of  supervisors  shall  thereupon 
adopt  a  resolution  providing  for  such  construction  or  im- 
provement as  provided  in  this  article.  The  payment  of  the 
cost  of  such  construction  or  improvement  shall  be  provided 
for  in  such  resolution  as  in  other  cases,  and  such  payment 
shall  be  made  in  the  same  manner.  A  certified  copy  of  such 
resolution  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  commission.  The 
construction  or  improvement  of  such  connecting  highway  shall 
then  be  taken  up  in  the  order  and  manner  provided  in  this 
article  for  the  construction  or  improvement  of  county  high- 
ways. If  it  is  desired  to  construct  or  improve  any  portion 
of  such  a  connecting  highway  at  a  width  greater  than  that 
provided  for  in  the  plans  and  specifications  therefor,  or  if  a 
modification  of  such  plans  and  specifications  is  desired  by 
which  the  cost  thereof  will  be  increased,  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  village  or  the  common  council  of  the  city  of  the  second 
or  third  class  shall  proceed  as  in  the  preceding  section  to  seciire 
such  a  modification  of  the  plans  and  specifications  as  will 
provide  for  such  desired  construction.  The  provisions  of  the 
preceding  section  shall  apply  in  like  manner  to  the  connecting 
highway  to  be  constructed  or  improved  as  provided  in  this 
section. 

§  138-a.  State  and  county  highways  of  additional  width 
and  increased  cost  at  expense  of  town.  Whenever  the  com- 
mission shall  have  determined  upon  the  construction  or 
improvement  of  a  state  highway  or  section  thereof,  or  shall 
have  approved  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors in  any  county  requesting  the  construction  or  improve- 
ment of  a  county  highway,  or  section  thereof,  and  shall  have 
had  prepared  the  preliminary  maps,  plans,  and  specifications, 
the  commission  shall  cause  notice  thereof  and  of  the  proposed 
width  and  kind  of  construction  of  such  road  to  be  given  the 
town  board  of  every  town  into  or  through  which  any  such  high- 
way passes.  If  it  is  desired  to  construct  or  improve  a  portion 
of  a  state  or  county  highway  within  any  such  town  at  a  greater 
width  or  in  a  manner  involving  greater  cost,  or  both,  than 
that  provided  in  the  plans  and  specifications  therefor,  the 
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town  board  may  petition  the  commission  for  an  estimate  of 
the  additional  cost  of  constructing  or  improving  the  same  to 
a  width  or  in  a  manner,  or  both,  specified  in  such  petition. 
The  coinmission  shall  as  soon  as  practicable  make  an  estimate 
of  such  additional  cost  and  send  the  same  to  the  town  board. 
The  town  board  may  thereupon  determine,  by  a  resolution 
duly  adopted  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of 
such  board,  that  such  portion  of  highway  shall  be  constructed 
or  improved  to  the  additional  width  or  in  the  manner,  or  both, 
specified  in  its  petition,  at  the  expense  of  the  town.  If  the 
town  board  deems  that  the  additional  cost  as  estimated  by  the 
commission  should  be  raised  by  the  issue  and  sale  of  town 
bonds,  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  amount  specified  in 
such  proposition,  at  an  annual  or  special  town  meeting,  and  if 
such  proposition  is  adopted  the  bonds  of  the  town  may  be 
issued  and  sold  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  section  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  of  this  chapter.  Upon  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  of  the  town  board  to  construct  or  improve  such 
highway  to  an  additional  width,  or  in  a  maimer  involving 
increased  cost  as  aforesaid,  or  both,  without  the  issue  and 
sale  of  town  bonds,  or  upon  the  adoption  of  a  proposition  for 
such  issue  and  sale  at  a  town  meeting,  the  town  board  shall 
notify  the  commission  of  such  action  and  the  commission  shall 
thereupon  cause  the  plans,  specifications  and  estimate  for 
such  highway  to  be  modified  so  as  to  provide  for  such  addi- 
tional construction  in  the  contract.  Upon  the  proper  com- 
pletion thereof,  the  commission  shall  certify  to  the  town  board 
of  any  such  town  the  cost  of  such  additional  construction  and 
the  town  board  shall  pay  the  same  amount  of  moneys  raised 
by  tax,  or  from  the  issue  and  sale  of  bonds,  as  above  provided. 

§  143.  Apportionment  and  payment  of  expense  of  oonstmct- 
ing  county  highway  through  or  into  cities  of  the  second  and 
third  classes.  If  a  county  highway  be  constructed,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  through  or  within  a  city  of  the 
second  or  third  class,  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county 
in  which  the  city  is  situated  shall,  by  resolution,  apportion 
the  cost  thereof  between  the  county  and  city  as  follows :  Fif- 
teen per  centum  of  the  portion  of  such  highway  within  a  city 
shall  be  borne  by  the  city  and  thirty-five  per  centum  thereof 
by  the  county.  The  share  to  be  borne  by  the  county  shall  be 
paid  or  provided  for  in  the  manner  required  by  this  chapter 
in  the  case  of  an  apportionment  of  such  cost  between  the 
county  and  a  town.  The  share  to  be  borne  by  the  city  shall 
be  paid  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  therein  for  the  full  amount 
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thereof  or,  in  case  of  a  city  of  the  second  class,  if  the  com- 
mon council  and  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment 
shall  so  determine,  then  by  the  issuance  and  sale  of  city  bonds 
as  provided  in  the  second  class  cities  law,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  city  of  the  third  class,  if  the  common  council  or  board  of 
aldermen  thereof  so  determine,  then  by  the  issuance  and  sale 
of  city  bonds,  to  be  payable  in  not  more  than  thirty  years 
from  their  date,  bearing  interest  at  not  to  exceed  the  legal 
rate,  and  to  be  sold  for  not  less  than  par;  or,  such  common 
council  or  board  of  aldermen  may  cause  a  portion  of  the  city's 
share  to  be  raised  by  tax  at  the  time  of  the  next  ensuing  annual 
citv  tax  lew  and  the  balance  to  be  raised  by  the  issuance  and 
sak  -of  bonds  as  herein  above  provided. 

§  144.  Payment  of  cost  of  state  highway.  The  entire  ex- 
pense of  the  construction  or  improvement  of  a  state  highway 
shall  be  paid  by  the  state  treasurer  upon  the  warrant  of  the 
comptroller  issued  upon  the  requisition  of  the  commission  out 
of  any  specific  appropriation  made  available  for  the  con- 
struction or  improvement  of  state  highways. 

§  15.  General  powers  and  duties  of  the  commissioner  of 
highways.    The  commissioner  of  highways  shall 

I.  Have  general  supervision  of  all  highways  and  bridges 
which  are  constructed,  improved  or  maintained  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  aid  of  state  moneys. 

6.  Investigate  and  determine  upon  the  various  methods  of 
road  construction  adapted  to  diflFercnt  sections  of  the  state, 
and  as  to  the  best  methods  of  construction  and  maintenance 
of  highways  and  bridges. 

II.  Approve  and  determine  the  final  plans,  specifications 
and  estimates  for  state  and  county  highways  upon  the  receipt 
of  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  county  or  district 
superintendent,  as  provided  herein. 

16.  Direct  and  cause  to  be  made  such  repairs  of  state  and 
county  highways  as  he  deems  necessary,  within  the  estimates 
and  appropriations  made  therefor. 

Summary  of  Sections  Quoted 

Siunmarizing  the  foregoing  sections  of  the  law,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  following  are  the  essential  features : 

Section  187.  A  state  or  county  highway  may  be  constructed 
through  a  city  of  the  second  or  third  class  or  a  village  in  the 
same  manner  as  outside  thereof.  The  citv  or  town  mav 
secure  a  wider  or  more  expensive  pavement  than  originally 
designed,  by  paying  the  additional  cost. 
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Section  138.  A  state  or  county  highway  running  to  the 
border  of  a  second  or  third  class  city  or  a  village  may  be  con- 
tinued within  the  limits  of  such  cities  or  villages  to  connect 
with  streets,  "  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Highway  Commis- 
sion public  convenience  requires  the  construction  or  improve- 
ment of  such  connecting  highway." 

Section  138-a.  Whenever  the  Highway  Commission  shall 
have  determined  upon  the  construction  or  improvement  of  a 
state  or  county  highway,  or  section  thereof,  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed width  and  kind  of  construction  of  such  road  shall  be 
given  the  town  board  of  every  town  into  or  through  which 
any  such  highway  passes.  Any  village  may  secure  a  wider 
or  more  expensive  type  of  road  than  that  adopted  by  paying 
the  additional  cost. 

Section  143.  If  a  county  highway  be  constructed  through 
or  within  a  city  of  the  second  or  third  class  the  state  shall 
pay  fifty  per  cent.,  the  county  thirty-five  per  cent.,  and  the 
city  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  cost. 

Section  144.  The  entire  expense  of  the  construction  or 
improvement  of  a  staie  highway  shall  be  borne  by  the  state. 

Section  15.  The  Commissioner  of  Highways  has  complete 
power  to  determine  the  method  of  construction  and  repairs ; 
determine  the  final  plans,  specifications  and  estimates;  and 
cause  to  be  made  such  repairs  as  he  deems  necessary. 

The  Highway  Law  divides  public  highways  into  three  classes, 
namely,  State  highways,  county  highways  and  town  highways. 
Only  the  first  two  classes  are  discussed  here. 

Beasons  for  Protests  Filed  Against  Contracts 

The  Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  held  that  it  was 
an  abuse  of  official  discretion  by  the  Highway  Commissioner,  and 
consequently  a  waste  of  public  funds,  to  connect  village  streets  in 
the  manner  illustrated  in  Diagram  No.  1  of  Clayton  and  Diagram 
No.  2  of  Dansville,  and  that  the  Comptroller  should  have  refused 
to  approve  such  contracts  unless  compelled  by  mandamus  even 
though  it  appeared  that  the  Highway  Commissioner  might  have 
legal  discretion  in  the  selection  of  routes. 

It  was  held  that  it  was  an  abuse  of  official  discretion,  and  con- 
sequently a  waste  of  public  funds,  to  build  expensive  city  streets 
in  Binghamton,  Rome  and  Gloversville,  when  it  was  known  by  the 
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Highway  Commissioner  that  even  the  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  already  voted  would  not  complete  the  State  system  of 
highways. 

It  was  held  that  the  construction  of  brick  pavements  in  small 
isolated  villages,  at  a  cost  of  $32,000  a  mile,  was  an  unjustifiable 
waste  of  public  funds,  and  should  have  been  disapproved  by  the 
Comptroller,  even  though  the  Highway  Commissioner  might  have 
had  legal  discretion  in  the  selection  of  types  of  highway,  and  such 
a  vigorous  policy  would  undoubtedly  have  at  least  checked  the 
tendency  to  extravagance.  Reference  to  the  descriptions  and  dia- 
grams of  Andover  and  Arcade  roads  will  make  this  point  clear. 

It  was  held  that  it  was  a  waste  of  State  funds  to  construct 
public  highways  over  circuitous  or  unsuitable  routes,  when  more 
direct  and  economical  routes  were  available,  as  illustrated  by  the 
descriptions  and  diagrams  of  the  Remsen-Prospect-Trenton  road 
in  Oneida  county  and  the  Gainesville- Warsaw  road  in  Wyoming 
county,  hereinafter  presented. 

It  was  held  to  be  the  intent  of  sections  137  and  section  138-a  of 
the  Highway  Law  that  all  increased  cost  of  more  expensive  type 
of  construction  in  village  streets  than  adopted  for  the  highways 
leading  into  those  streets  should  be  assessed  upon  the  locality, 
which  intent  was  violated  by  constructing  brick,  bithulithic  and 
other  costly  roadways  at  the  expense  of  the  State  through  many 
villages,  only  the  cost  of  increased  width  being  assessed. 

Finally,  it  was  held  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Highway  Commissioner 
to  apply  the  money  apportioned  to  each  county  to  the  construction 
of  the  greatest  number  of  miles  of  highway  suitable  to  bear  the 
traffic,  and  held  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Comptroller  to  make  vigorous 
opposition  to  and  refuse  approval  of  all  contracts  that  did  not 
meet  such  requirements,  and  that  were  not  clear  and  precise  in 
their  specifications  as  well  as  correct  in  legal  form. 

• 
Extravagance  Under  Pretense  of  Building  Durable  Highways 

Durable  types  of  highway  construction  have  been  advocated 
earnestly  by  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy.  Much 
more  expensive  construction  is  required  for  heavily  traveled  trunk 
routes,  for  motor  bus  and  motor  truck  routes,  than  for  rural  town 
and  county  roads.  The  protests  made  are  in  no  sense  inconsistent 
with  this  policy.    These  protests  were  against  uiinecessarv  extrava- 
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gance  under  the  pretense  of  building  durable  roads.  The  brick 
pavement  put  down  in  Andover,  Allegany  county,  is  a  striking 
example  of  what  this  department  was  trying  to  prevent.  Every 
pound  of  traffic  that  passed  through  that  village  came  in  over  nine 
miles  of  unimproved  dirt  road  and  went  out  over  nine  miles' of 
unimproved  dirt  road.  The  nearest  improved  highway  was  con- 
structed of  bituminous  macadam  costing  less  than  twelve  thousand 
dollars  a  mile.  It  was  indefensible  to  build  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
brick  pavement  at  a  cost  of  $48,000  in  this  village,  which  has  no 
manufactories  or  other  conditions  that  produce  heavy  traffic,  and 
only  eleven  hundred  population. 

Every  section  of  highway  must  be  designed  separately  for  the 
traffic  it  will  have  to  bear,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  foretell 
conditions  that  may  develop  in  regard  to  traffic.  When  all  the 
information  available  has  been  collected,  however,  a  complete  plan 
of  construction  should  be  adopted,  and  no  community  should  be 
especially  favored  to  the  deprivation  of  other  localities  of  their 
just  share  of  the  county  apportionment  of  the  highway  funds. 

In  its  criticisms  and  protests  this  department  has  sometimes 
brushed  aside  technicalities,  a  policy  which  it  recommends  to  the 
Comptroller  as  best  protecting  the  interests  of  the  State.   • 

The  Comptroller  requires  a  competent  highway  engineer  to 
analyze  the  contracts  submitted  for  approval.  Until  the  Depart- 
ment of  Efficiency  and  Economy  made  its  protests  in  1914,  this 
important  work  had  received  only  perfunctory  attention  from  a 
bureau  clerk  who  had  no  knowledge  of  highway  construction  or 
materials,  and  who  recommended  approval  by  the  Comptroller 
without  even  requesting  maps  or  engineering  estimates  of  quanti- 
ties and  unit  prices.  After  these  protests  a  Deputy  Comptroller 
was  placed  in  charge  and  conditions  were  improved. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  SOME  HIGHWAY  IMPROVEUENTS 

IN  1914 


A  deacriptiou  of  some  of  the  noteworthy  features  found  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  construction  and  repair  contracts  of  1914 
will  indicate  the  nature  of  the  examinations  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Efficiency  and  Economy,  and  the  necessity  of  having 
specially  trained  examiners  for  this  work.  Some  examples  are 
selected  from  each  of  the  nine  highway  divisions. 

DIVISION  I 

Westchesteb  County 

County  Highway  No.  18,  Ardsley-Elmsford,  Section  1  — 
^.77  miles  —  Engineer's  estimate,  $66,159.  Repair  Contract 
No.  484- 

This  contract  provided  for  the  reconstruction,  under  the  guise 
of  repairs,  of  a  waterbound  macadam  road,  with  asphalt  block  sur- 
face and.  concrete  base  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $23,881  a  mile. 
This  road  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  best  trap  rock  in  the  State, 
where  transportation  charges  are  insignificant.  The  grades  hav- 
ing been  previously  established,  the  most  durable  bituminous 
macadam  pavement  with  concrete  base  could  have  been  constructed 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $15,000  a  mile,  or  a  total  for  the  whole 
section  of  $41,530.  The  excessive  cost  was  therefore  estimated 
at  not  less  than  $24,629. 

This  county  road  runs  between  the  villages  of  Ardsley  and  Elms- 
ford.  It  was  origially  constructed  in  1900  of  trap  lock  and  lime- 
stone at  a  rate  of  $8,952  a  mile.  The  *^  repairs  "  specified  in  the 
pending  contract  were  therefore  at  a  rate  nearly  three-fold  that  of 
the  original  construction,  and  will  make  the  aggregate  cost  to  the 
State  $32,833  per  mile. 

County  Highway  No.  1167,  Hastings  —  Sawmill  River  Road  — 
1.28  miles  —  Engiyieers  estimate  $38,800. 

This  contract  was  for  ati  asphalt  block  surface  on  a  concrete 
base  at  a  rate  of  $30,234  a  mile,  in  the  village  of  Hastings-on-the- 
Hudson.  The  section  to  be  constructed  connected  at  both  ends  with 
improved  highways  that  had  cost  only  $10,000  a  mile.    The  village 
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of  Hastings  was  not*  assessed  for  the  increased  expense  of  the  more 
costly  type  of  road,  but  only  for  the  paving  of  extra  width  over 
sixteen  feet.  .  It  was  contended  by  the  Department  of  Efficiency 
that  this  was  contrary  to  the  intent  of  section  138-a.  The  most 
durable  type  of  bituminous  macadam  with  concrete  base  could 
have  been  constructed  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $15,000  a  mile  at 
this  point,  and  it  was  held  that  the  contribution  of  the  State  should 
not  have  exceeded  that  rate,  or  a  total  of  $20,700.  The  village 
was  assessed  approximately  $13,000,  and  should  have  been 
required  to  pay  at  least  $18,100.  The  excess  cost  to  the  State  was 
therefore  computed  to  be  not  less  than  $5,100,  even  conceding  the 
necessity  of  extraordinarily  durable  pavement. 

Rockland  County 

County  Highway  No,  91,  JSyack  Turnpike,  Section  1  — 
1,52  miles  —  Engineer's  estimate  $39,316.  Repair  Contract 
No.  483. 

This  county  road  was  constructed  in  1902  of  waterbound 
macadam  at  a  cost  of  $7,649  per  mile.  The  contract  for  repair 
specified  asphalt  block  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $25,865.80  per  mile. 
It  had  been  repaired  two  years  before  at  a  cost  of  $8,000  per  mile. 
The  total  cost  to  the  State,  with  the  asphalt  block  repairs  added, 
would  aggregate  $42,337  per  mile. 

Waterbound  macadam  was  an  imsuitable  type  of  construction 
for  this  road,  but  asphalt  block  was  an  excessively  costly  type. 
Inasmuch  as  the  grade  had  already  been  established,  a  bituminous 
macadam  surface  on  a  concrete  base  could  have  been  constructed 
at  a  cost  not  to  excefed  $15,000  per  mile.  The  excessive  cost  was 
therefore  estimated  to  be  $16,514. 

State  Highway  No.  5388,  Nyach  Turnpike,  Suffem  Village- 
Hillburn  Village  —  2.16  miles  —  Engineers  estimate  $66,800. 

Asphalt  block  was  specified  for  this  highway,  the  estimated  cost 
of  construction  being  at  the  rate  of  $31,214.95  per  mile.  A  first 
class  durable  bituminous  macadam  on  a  concrete  base  could  have 
been  constructed  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $18,000  per  mile.  The 
excess  was  therefore  estimated  to  be  $28,544. 

Further  objection  to  this  road  was  found  in  the  fact  that  for  a 
distance  of  about  3,500  feet  it  left  the  main  State  route,  as  defined 
by  law,  and  ran  southeasterly  to  the  New  Jersey  state  line,  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  village  of  Suffern.  The  expenditure  of  any  part  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  referendum  for  State  highways  for  any 
road  not  defined  in  the  highway  law  is  illegal. 


/^ac^  76/ry^//rs  - 
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DiAOBAM    No.    3 

Highway  Improvement  in  the  Village  of   Sufifem 

Dutchess  County 

County  Highway  No.  223,  South  Road  — 1,77  miles.  Engi- 
neer's Estimate^  $5Jf,800,    Repair  Contract  No,  490. 

In  this  repair  contract  in  Dutchess  county  there  was  discovered 
the  second  most  expensive  section  of  roadway  in  the  State.  It  was 
built  of  waterbound  macadam  in  1904,  at  something  over  $11,000 
a  mile.  It  was  treated  two  years  ago  with  hot  oil,  at  a  cost  of 
$2,112  a  mile,  and  this  year's  contract  called  for  "  repairing"  with 
brick  pavement  costing  $30,904  a  mile.  All  told,  this  made  a  cost 
to  the  State  of  $44,363  a  mile,  or  more  than  $78,000  invested  in 
this  mile  and  three-quarters  of  county  road. 

This  section  of  highway  connects  with  a  street  in  the  city  of 
Poughkeepsie  on  the  north  and  a  macadam  roadway  on  the  south. 
A  durable  type  of  bituminous  macadam  surface  on  a  concrete  base 
would  be  adequate  to  bear  the  traffic,  and  the  cost  of  such  repair 
would  not  exceed  $15,000  a  mile,  at  a  liberal  allowance,  or  a  total 
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cost  to  the  State  of  $26,550.    It  was  therefore  estimated  that  the 
excessive  cost  in  this  section  was  at  least  $28,150. 

Orange  County 

County  Highways  Nos.  JfJf,  ^5,  46,  93,  11  Jf,  160,  Goshen- 
Florida;  Middletown-Pine  Bush;  Tumors-Monroe ;  Florida-War- 
wick; Middletown-Pine  Bush;  Slate  Hill-lJnionville,  Repair  Con- 
tract No,  554- 

Sixty  contracts  for  ^^  maintenance  "  were  advertised  in  three  let- 
tings,  thirty-one  of  them  for  broken  stone  contracts,  nineteen  for 
bituminous  material,  and  ten  for  oiling.  These  had  to  be  consid- 
ered from  a  viewpoint  different  from  that  with  which  the  usual 
repair  contracts  were  regarded.  The  advisory  board  of  this  de- 
partment objected  to  the  ambiguity  of  many  of  these  contracts  and 
to  the  use  of  blanket  specifications  and  the  requirement  of  a  fifty- 
pound  pressure  machine  for  the  application  of  oil  or  tar,  which 
practically  eliminated  all  companies  operating  horse-drawn 
machines. 

In  addition  there  was  a  specific  objection  to  Contract  No.  554, 
outlined  above,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  lignin  or  sulphite  liquor, 
and  because  some  of  the  specifications  were  indefinite  in  that  they 
called  for  material  of  "  standard  commercial  quality  "  without  in- 
dicating the  properties  which  would  constitute  the  basis  of  ap- 
proval. There  was  also  an  apparent  and  important  contradiction  in 
the  specifications  which  made  it  impossible  for  any  contractor  to 
comply  with  them.  In  one  paragraph  the  contractor  was  required 
to  use  not  less  than  five-tenths  of  a  gallon  per  square  yard  and  in 
another  paragraph  not  over  three-sixteenths  gallons  per  square 
yard,  which  is  manifestly  an  impossibility.  For  these  various 
reasons  the  contract  met  with  protest. 

A  detailed  criticism  of  sulphite  liquor  and  these  contracts  in 
general  is  published  in  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  High- 
ways, in  Part  I  of  this  volume. 

DIVISOX  II 

Saratoga  County 

County  Highway  No.  llJfS,  Saratoga  Springs  Village,  South 
Broadway  and  Maple  Avenue,  1,80  miles.  Engineer  s  Estimate 
$28,500. 

Saratoga  Springs  had  a  stretch  of  macadam  road  in  its  main 
street,  which  it  built  at  its  own  expense.    At  each  end  of  this  road 
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lay  a  stretch  that  needed  some  improvement.  With  the  aid  of  the 
State  in  view,  it  was  decided  to  get  something  better  than  maca- 
dam, which  was  good  enough  for  the  main  portion  of  the  street; 
so  a  six-inch  concrete  pavement  was  chosen  at  a  cost  of  $19,015 
per  mile. 

Even  though  the  county  was  to  pay  one-third,  the  resulting  cost 
to  the  State  was  excessive,  considering  the  fact  that  this  was  merely 
a  village  improvement. 

Clinton  County 

County  Highway  No.  56,  Plattsburg-KeesviUe,  Section  1  — 
1.98  miles.  Engineer  s  estimate  $17,600.  Repair  Contract  No, 
493. 

In  the  Adirondack  region  the  altitude  appeared  to  affect  the  cost 
in  a.  number  of  instances.  The  Plattsburg-KeesviUe  road  was 
built  at  the  rate  of  $6,706  a  mile.  To  repair  it  the  engineers  of 
the  Highway  Department  estimated  would  cost  at  the  rate  of 
$8,934  per  mile.  The  lowest  bid  on  this  contract  was  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount  of  the  estimate,  so  that  including  engineering 
expenses  the  repairs  will  cost  more  than  the  original  construction. 

Essex  County 

County  Highway  No.  891,  TiconderogorCrown  Point,  Part  1 
— 1.55  Miles.  Engineers  estimate  $13,700.  Repair  Contract 
No.  607. 

In  an  Adirondack  road  in  Essex  county  the  repairs  came  within 
$2,000  of  the  original  cost,  although  the  road  was  built  only  three 
years  ago  and  was  of  bituminous  macadam.  The  Ticonderoga- 
Crown  Point  road  cost  $10,913  a  mile  in  1911,  including  grading 
and  engineering  expenses.  The  Highway  Department  engineers 
estimated  the  cost  of  replacing  the  bituminous  macadam  surface 
with  similar  material  would  cost  $8,800  a  mile. 

Washington  County 

County  Highway  No.  97,  Shunpike  Road  —  1.21  Miles.  En- 
gineers Estimate  $9,800.     Repair  Contract  No.  506. 

The  Shunpike  road  in  Washington  county  was  built  in  1902  of 
waterbound  macadam  at  less  than  $7,500  a  mile.  The  estimate 
called  for  a  three-inch  top  of  bituminous  macadam  to  cost  $8,100 
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per  mile,  or  $700  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  building  the  original 
road.  The  extravagance  of  this  estimate  caused  it  to  meet  with 
protest  on  the  part  of  this  department. 


Divisiox  in 

St.  Lawrence  County 

State  Ilighuny  No.  543,  North  Lau^rence'LairrenceviUe  Road 
- 3.63  miles.    Engineers  estimate  $47,300. 


J\/ff^TH  I  /rtv/r£/vc£ 


^orsn/iM 


DlA(JUAM   No.   4 

This  highway,  Xo.  5439,  is  a  part  of  State  Koute  Xo.  32, 
running  from  Lawreneeville  to  Ogdensburg  in  St.  Lawrence 
county.  The  description  of  Iloute  Xo.  32  in  the  Highway  Law  is 
as  follows: 

"  IJoutc  32.  (\)nmiencing  at  Lawreneeville  in  Saint  Law- 
rence county,  running  thence  northerly  to  Xorth  Lawrence, 
running  thence  westerly  to  Brasher  Falls,  running  thence 
southwesterly  to  AVinthrop,  running  thence  northerly  to  Mas- 
sena,  running  thence  northerly  on  the  Town  Line  road  be- 
tween the  towns  of  ^lassena  and  Louisville  to  the  Saint  Law- 
rence river  road,  running  thence  westerly  and  southwesterly 
on  the  Saint  Lawrence  river  road  to  the  village  of  Wadding- 
ton,  running  thence  westerlv  and  southwe«terIv  on  the  roads 
11 
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known  as  the  Sucker  Brook  and  Van  Ilensselaer  roads  to  the 
end  of  the  boulevard  at  the  corporation  line  of  the  city  of 
Ogdensburg." 

A  reference  to  the  sketch  will  show  that  Lawrenceville  is  on  State 
Highway  Xo.  5284  already  constructed  and  being  a  part  of  the 
State  Route  No.  30,  running  from  Houses  Point  in  Clinton  county 
to  Watertown  in  Jefferson  county.  This  State  highway  was  built 
in  1912  at  the  rate  of  $9,904  per  mile.  It  is  a  bituminous  macadam 
road  nine  inches  thick. 

The  section  covered  by  the  contract  under  criticism  starts  at 
Lawrenceville  and  runs  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  for  a  distance 
of  1,789  feet  through  a  street  of  that  hamlet;  then  due  west, 
paralleling  the  highway  already  constructed,  a  distance  of  .84  of 
a  mile  to  Keed's  Corners;  thence  north  from  Reed's  Comers  to 
North  Lawrence,  a  distance  of  2.09  miles.  The  estimated  cost  by 
the  Highway  Commission  engineers  was  $47,300,  or  at  the  rate 
of  $13,030  per  mile.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  highway  No. 
5284,  identical  in  type,  was  constructed  in  1912  at  the  rate  of 
$9,904  per  mile,  while  the  present  road  was  estimated  to  cost  at 
the  rate  of  $13,030  per  mile,  and  is  but  seven  inches  in  thickness 
as  compared  with  nine  inches  in  the  other  road. 

A  study  of  the  sketch  shows  that  there  will  be  two  State  high- 
ways at  a  distance  of  one-half  of  a  mile  apart  for  a  distance  of 
1.18  miles,  which  come  together  at  Lawrenceville. 

If  the  State  highway  already  built  was  used  for  this  route,  from 
Lawrenceville  to  Laverv  Comers,  and  the  stretch  of  road  from 
Lavery's  Comers  to  Reed's  Corners,  a  distance  of  .5  of  a  mile, 
was  built,  the  saving  would  have  been  .08  of  a  mile  of  construction 
at  $13,030  per  mile,  or  the  sum  of  $8,860.40. 

The  waste  of  the  State's  funds  was  therefore  $8,800.40. 

If  it  is  contended  that  the  Highway  Law  relating  to  State  Route 
32  provides  that  said  route  shall  start  at  Lawrenceville  and  run 
north  to  North  Lawrence,  it  is  evident  that  the  Highway  Commis- 
sion did  not  follow  the  literal  direction  prescribed  in  the  law, 
for  the  road  as  planned  after  going  1,789  feet  in  a  northwesterly 
direction,  turns  and  runs  southwesterly  before  it  goes  due  north. 
Discretion  was  exercised  in  thus  slightly  changing  the  route,  and 
it  would  have  been  wise  discretion  to  avoid  paralleling  an  existing 
highway. 

North  Lawrence  is  a  railroad  center  for  all  the  country  im- 
mediately south  of  it.  The  route  adopted  by  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment compels  the  people  of  Potsdam  and  Nicholville,  in  order  to 
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reach  the  railroad  at  North  Lawrence,  to  make  a  detour  of  about 
two  miles  by  way  of  Lawrenceville  in  going  from  Lavery's  Comers 
to  Reed's  Comers,  and  vigorous  protests  were  made  by  the  people 
of  that  locality  against  this  route,  but  without  avail.  The  con- 
venience of  the  population  and  a  saving  of  $8,860.40  would  have 
resulted  if  a  straight  one-half  mile  between  Lavery's  Comers  and 
Reed's  Comers  had  been  improved,  and  this  would  have  been  as 
near  the  approximate  route  described  in  the  law  as  the  parallel 
road  protested  against. 

St.  Lawrence  County 

State  nighway  No.  6467,  Massena  Village  Road  — 1,8^  miles. 
Engineer's  estimate  $119,900. 

The  highway  to  be  improved  is  a  part  of  State  Route  No.  32, 
Section  7,  ranning  from  Lawrenceville  to  Ogdensburg,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  at  present  unimproved.  This  highway  lies 
entirely  within  the  village  of  Massena  and  is  to  run  over  Main 
and  Maple  streets. 

Eleven  bids  were  received  and  Rhody  &  Clawson  of  Albion, 
N.  Y.,  were  the  lowest  bidders,  at  $94,244.50. 

Under  this  contract  it  is  proposed  to  improve  the  highway  a 
length  of  1.84  miles  by  laying  a  brick  pavement  on  a  five-inch 
concrete  base.  The  State  is  to  pay  for  sixteen  feet  and  the  village 
for  the  additional  width  of  the  pavement. 

The  total  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  State  will  bo  $67,500,  at 
the  rate  of  $36,885  per  mile. 

The  connecting  highway  on  the  south  is  unimproved.  The  con- 
necting highway  on  the  west  is  County  Highway  No.  521,  which  is 
part  of  the  State  route,  from  the  city  line  to  where  the  State  route 
turns  north.  This  county  highway  was  built  in  1907  of  water- 
bound  macadam  six  inches  thick,  at  a  cost  of  $10,024  per  mile. 

The  cost  per  mile  is  very  high.  In  order  to  prepare  this  village 
street  for  this  pavement  a  very  unusual  amount  of  excavation  was 
required,  viz.,  8,152  cubic  yards  per  mile.  The  price  paid  for  the 
brick  pavement  of  $1.80  per  cubic  yard,  is  extremely  high.  The 
village  of  Massena  has  a  population  of  2,951.  The  roads  are  unim- 
proved immediately  surrounding  this  village^  with  the  exception 
of  the  county  road  noted  above.  The  State  is,  therefore,  laying 
this  expensive  brick  pavement  for  local  village  traffic,  as  all  other 
traffic  is  obliged  to  travel  at  present  over  unimproved  roads. 

A  suitable  and  appropriate  type  of  highway  for  this  locality  can 
be  and  has  been  constmcted  for  less  than  $13,000  per  mile.    That 
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amount  should  have  been  the  maximum  allowance  out  of  State 
funds,  and  all  in  excess  should  have  been  assessed  upon  the  village 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  138-a  of  the  Highway 
Law.  The  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  State  at  that  rate  would  have 
been  $23,921  instead  of  $67,500.  The  waste  of  State  funds  is 
therefore  $43,580. 

Franklix  CorxTY 

State  Highway  No.  5Jf68,  Chateaugay-Clinton  County  Line. 
4.66  miles.    Engineer  s  estirnate  $9^,400. 

The  highway  to  be  improved  is  a  part  of  State  Eoute  No..  30, 
sections  1  and  2,  which  runs  between  Rouses  Point  and  Water- 
town;  this  particular  highway  running  through  the  village  of 
Chateaugay  with  a  population  of  1,045  and  continuing  outside  of 
the  village  on  both  east  and  west. 

Two  bids  were  received,  Michael  J.  Fitzgerald  of  Chateaugay, 
K  Y.,  being  the  lowest  bidder  at  $73,162.25. 

Under  the  contract  it  is  proposed  to  improve  a  street  in  the 
village  of  Chateaugay,  a  distance  of  .78  of  a  mile  by  laying  a  brick 
pavement  and  to  improve  the  highway  at  each  end  of  this  brick 
paved  street  a  total  distance  of  3.88  miles,  with  a  bituminous  ma- 
cadam pavement.  The  total  distance  of  the  improvement  is  4.66 
miles.  On  the  east  the  connecting  highway  is  unimproved  and  on 
the  west  the  connecting  highway  is  likewise  unimproved. 

The  contract  provides  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  contract 
to  the  west  village  line  of  Chateaugay,  one  mile  of  bituminous 
macadam,  fourteen  feet  wide,  is  to  be  laid ;  that  from  the  west  vil- 
lage line  easterly  for  .38  of  a  mile  a  brick  pavement  on  a  five-inch 
concrete  foundation  sixteen  feet  wide  is  specified,  and  from  this 
point  easterly  for  .27  of  a  mile,  a  brick  pavement,  twenty-four 
feet  wide  in  the  center  and  twelve  feet  of  concrete  on  each  side, 

of  which  the  State  will  pay  for  the  middle  sixteen 
feet  of  brick;  from  this  point  easterly  for  .13  of  a  mile  a  brick 
pavement,  sixteen  feet  wide  on  a  roadway  thirty-two  feet  wide; 

and  from  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  contract,  2.80 
miles,  a  bituminous  macadam  pavement  will  be  laid,  fourteen  feet 
wide  on  a  twentv-four  foot  roadway.  Tt  will  Ik?  noticed  that  the 
width  of  the  highway  outside  of  the  village  line,  is  but  fourteen 
feet,  but  that  in  building  through  the  village  the  Stiite  provides 
a  sixteen  foot  highway. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  type  of  construction  makes  it 
plain  that  a  bituminous  macadam  was  adopted  by  the  Hiyihway 
Commission  as  suitable  for  the  traffic  in  this  locality.    Under  the 
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provisions  of  section  138a  of  the  Highway  Law  tlie  village  was  en- 
titled to  a  wider  and  more  expensive  pavement  in  its  street,  pro- 
vided it  paid  the  excess  cost. 

The  brick  portion  of  the  contract  was  .78  of  a  mile,  at  the  rate 
of  $27,592  per  mile,  or  a  total  cost  of  $21,521.  The  cost  for  a 
durable  type  of  macadam  would  have  been  not  more  than  $12,000' 
per  mile,  or  a  total  of  $9,360.  Therefore  the  sum  of  $12,161  was 
taken  out  of  State  funds  that  should  have  been  assessed  upon  the 
village. 

DIVISION  IV 

Oneida  County 

County  Highway  No,  1H4,  Trenton-Bemsen,  8,00  Miles,  En- 
gineers  Estimate  $58,400. 

Stale  Highway  No,  5345,  Trenion-Prospect-Reynsen,  5.S6 
Miles.     Engineers  Estimate  $89,600.     Lowest  hid,  $60,077,60. 


p  y^z  ro/Y  C//^/N 


Rome 


fhpul.  278 
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Diagram  No.  5 
How  Nine  and  One-half  Miles  of  Highway  Were  Constructed  Where  Three 

and  One-half  Would  Do 
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The  foregoing  diagram  illustrates  an  interesting  situation  in 
highway  building  where  highway  funds  were  squandered  upon  the 
building  of  two  highways  where  one  would  amply  serve  the  terri- 
tory. More  than  $70,000  was  absolutely  wasted,  including  en- 
gineering expense,  and  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy 
protested  against  the  waste  before  the  contracts  were  awarded,  but 
without  avail. 

This  construction  is  on  route  25,  about  sixteen  miles  north  of 
TJtica.  The  points  on  the  State  route  to  be  connected  are  Trenton 
on  the  south  and  Remsen  on  the  north,  which  in  a  straight  line  is 
3.60i  miles. 

Instead  of  running  the  road  in  a  straight  line,  however,  the  route 
was  diverted  to  include  the  tiny  village  of  Prospect,  with  278  in- 
habitants, at  least  one  of  whom  has  a  compelling  personality.  The 
plan  did  not  please  some  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  locality,  and  an 
action  was  brought  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  restrain  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Highways  from  building  this  roundabout  route,  but  the 
Court  decided  that  the  Commissioner  had  discretion  to  choose  any 
route  he  pleased.  Immediately  upon  receiving  the  decision  the 
road  was  advertised  as  originally  planned,  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment engineer  estimating  its  cost  as  $89,600.  The  Highway  Com- 
missioner in  an  effort  to  satisfy  everybody,  soon  announced  that 
he  would  build  the  straight  line  road  also,  and  that  was  advertised 
and  a  contract  was  let.  Thus,  to  connect  two  small  villages,  only 
three  and  one-half  miles  apart,  the  State  has  constructed  a  triangle 
containing  nine  and  one-half  miles  of  road,  and  instead  of  the  cost 
being  only  $58,400, 'it  now  amounts  to  $148,000. 

The  estimates  of  the  engineers  was  extremely  high  for  both  the 
State  and  county  roads.  For  a  bituminous  macadam  top  course  of 
three  inches  and  a  stone  sub-base  of  eight  and  one-half  inches,  with- 
out a  concrete  bottom  course  or  specially  graded  mixture  of  ma- 
cadam, the  estimated  cost  for  the  State  route  was  at  a  rate  of  $15,- 
290  per  mile,  and  for  the  county  route  was  $16,222  per  mile.  Even 
at  this  high  estimate,  the  amount  wasted  would  have  constructed 
more  than  five  miles  of  additional  highway. 

Oneida  County 

> 

County  Highway  No.  1111,  Rome,  James  Street  and  Mill  Street 
.88  of  a  Mile.    Engineer  s  Estimate  $50,400. 

The  protest  against  the  letting  of  contract  for  County  Highway 
Xo.  1111  contained  two  points  of  objection,  viz.,  the  paving  of  city 
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streets  at  State  expense,  and,  if  that  objection  was  overruled,  the 
use  of  costly  patented  material. 

The  Commissioner  of  Highways  undoubtedly  had  discretion, 
under  the  Highway  Law,  to  connect  city  streets  with  State  and 
county  highways,  if  in  his  judgment  public  convenience  required, 
but  he  submitted  no  evidence  that  there  was  public  necessity,  or 
that  the  city  of  Rome  was  financially  unable  to  pave  its  own  streets. 


Diagram  No.  & 
Streets  in  City  of  Rome  Paved  at  State  Expense 

City  streets  require  durable  pavements,  but  it  was  not  wise  dis- 
cretion to  consent  to  the  use  of  expensive  patented  pavement  at 
$28,843  per  mile  when  nonpatented  pavement  equal  in  durability 
can  be  constructed  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $18,000  per  mile. 

Specifications  for  such  a  type,  equal  in  every  respect  to  the 
bitulithic  pavement,  were  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Highway 
Commission  by  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Department  of  Effi- 
ciency and  Economy,  but  were  disregarded. 

The  estimated  cost  to  the  State  for  its  proportion  of  the  expense 
of  the  l)itulithic  pavement  was  $24,100.  A  similar  type  of  un- 
patented highway  would  have  cost  not  more  than  $15,840.     Here 
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then  was  a  waste  of  $8,260,  of  which  the  State  bears  one-half,  and 
must  keep  the  street  in  repair  in  future. 

The  entire  work  was  protested  how^ever,  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  public  necessity  for  the  State  to  pave  the  streets  of  the  city 
of  Home,  and  the  whole  cost  of  the  improvement,  viz.,  $50,400, 
was  regarded  as  wasteful  of  State  funds. 

The  contract  was  approved  and  awarded  notwithstanding  the 
protest  filed.  The  work  of  the  contractors  was  the  subject  of  in- 
spection by  Professor  Blanchard  and  Mr.  Hubbard  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  of  this  Department  while  the  construction  was  in 
progress.  Their  report  is  published  in  Part  I  of  this  volume,  and 
criticizes  unfavorably  the  character  of  work. 

_  _  • 

Oneida  County 

State  Highway  No.  5385,  Oriskany  Falls  Village.  1.09  Miles. 
Engineers  Estimate  $30,700. 

This  contract  proposed  to  improve  a  village  street  of  Oriskany 
Falls  a  length  of  1.09  miles,  by  laying  0.26  of  a  mile  of  bituminous 
macadam  and  0.23  of  a  mile  of  bitulithic  pavement.  The  total 
expense  was  estimated  at  $39,700,  of  which  the  State  pays  $30,100 
and  the  village  $9,600.  The  village  of  Oriskany  Falls  has  a  popu- 
lation of  892.  The  bitulithic  portion  of  this  construction  was 
protested  on  the  ground  that  the  village  was  not  assessed  for  all  the 
increased  cost  above  the  standard  type  of  bituminous  macadam 
adopted  for  the  remainder  of  the  contract. 

DIVISION  V 

Broome  County 

State  Highway  No.  5Jfl3,  Bingliamton  City,  Front  Street.  .82 
of  a  Mile.    Engineer  s  Estimate  $20,Jf00. 

State  Highway  No.  5390,  Binghamton  City,  State  Hospital.  .83 
of  a  Mile.  Engineers  Estimate  $17,000. 

This  road  is  a  part  of  State  Route  Xo.  8,  section  2.  The  con- 
tract proposed  to  pave  a  street  of  the  city  of  Bingliamton  with  brick 
to  the  corporation  line,  where  it  will  join  with  a  waterboiind  ma- 
cadam county  road.  The  total  cost  of  the  brick  pavement  was 
estimated  at  $20,400,  at  the  rate  of  $24,28(;  per  mile.  This  con- 
tract was  protested  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  public  necessity 
for  expending  State  highway  funds  upon  pavements  in  the  city  of 
Binghamton,  which  was  financially  able  to  pave  its  own  streets. 
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Broome  County 

t^tate  Highway  No.  5Jf.l2,  Union  Village,  Main  and  Bridge 
Afreets,   .28  of  a  Mile.    Engineers  Estimate  $13,300. 

The  work  to  be  done  under  this  contract  was  to  pave  with  brick 
a  street  of  the  village  of  Union,  a  distance  of  .28  of  a  mile,  at  an 
estimated  cost  to  the  State  of  $8,300.  The  town  was  to  pay  $5,000 
for  increased  width,  but  nothing  for  expensive  type.  Union  Vil- 
lage has  a  population  of  1,544.  The  improved  State  highways  con- 
necting with  this  proposed  street  brick  pavement,  are  of  water- 
bound  macadam  construction.  One  waterbound  macadam  road  cost 
$10,3()8  per  mile,  and  the  other  waterbound  macadam  cost  $9,631 
per  mile. 

The  type  of  construction  for  this  route  having  been  established 
as  waterbound  macadam,  the  ^tate  allowance  for  this  village  im- 
provement should  have  been  only  at  the  rate  established  for  such 
type,  and  the  excess  charged  against  the  village.  The  loss  to  the 
State  on  this  section  of  brick  pavement,  calculated  at  the  rate  of 
$10,3(58  per  mile,  was  $5,390. 


DIVISIOX  VI 

Onondaga  (\)Untv 

County  High  way  No.  200,  South  Salina  Street.  1.00  Miles. 
Engineers  Estimate  $21,100.    liepair  Contract  No.  JfOS. 

Count ji  Jlighway  No.  SJ^S,  CoUamer  lioad.  1.9  Miles.  En^ 
gineers  Estimate  $25,300.    liepair  Contract  No.  505. 

Cayvga  County 

County  Highways  Nos.  383  and  6H,  Owasco  and  Auhurfi' 
Owasco.  3.03  Miles.  Engineer  s  Estimate  $45,800.  Repair  Con- 
tract No.  404. 

Sections  of  brick  pavements  were  generously  distributed  on 
county  roads  in  various  ''  repair  "  contracts  in  Onondaga  and 
C^ayuga  counties.  These  county  roads  were  all  constructed  cheaply 
of  waterbound  macadam  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  county  was 
compelled  by  law  to  bear  part  of  the  cost,  but  brick  pavements  at 
$20,000  to  $30,000  per  mile  were  considered  necessary,  when 
the  State  funds  were  available  for  *^  repairs." 
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Cortland  County 

State  Highway  No.  5^36^  McGrawville-Solon  Road.  JfJl 
miles.    Engineer  s  estimate  $81,800. 

This  contract  specified  a  brick  pavement,  .11  of  a  mile  in  extent, 
in  a  part  of  one  of  the  village  streets  of  the  village  of  McGraw- 
ville  and  continued  as  a  waterbound  macadam  for  a  distance  of 
4.60  miles.  This  waterbonnd  macadam  finishes  the  village  street 
in  McGrawville  at  either  end;  runs  between  McGrawville  and 
Solon  and  improves  the  village  street  of  Solon.  McGrawville  has 
a  population  of  931  and  Solon  has  a  very  small  population.  The 
waterbound  macadam  will  be  twelve  inches  in  depth  with  a  six- 
inch  sub-base  and  three-inch  bottom  and  top  courses.  The  High- 
way Department  engineers  estimated  the  cost  of  the  brick  portion 
at  the  rate  of  $31,963  per  mile  and  the  waterbound  macadam 
at  the  rate  of  $14,757  per  mile. 

Twenty-two  proposals  were  received,  the  lowest  of  which  was 
$63,244.75 

The  road  on  the  west  of  McGrawville  village,  which  connects 
with  this  new  construction,  is  County  Highway  No.  378  which 
was  built  in  1906  of  a  limestone  top  waterbound  macadam,  six 
inches  thick,  at  the  rate  of  $10,096  per  mile.  The  road  to  the 
east  of  the  new  construction  of  the  village  of  Solon  is  unimproved. 
The  general  type  of  State  Eoute  No.  8  with  which  State  Route 
No.  10  connects  at  Greene,  is  waterbound  macadam  construction. 

The  protests  were  based  upon  the  unsuitability  of  such  costly 
waterbound  macadam,  when  a  more  durable  type  of  construction 
could  have  been  had  within  the  limits  of  the  engineering  estimate. 


DIVISION  VII. 

Monroe  County 

County  Highway  No.  63,  Scottsville,  Section  1.  1.10  Miles. 
Engineer's  Estimate  $30,300.     liepair  Contract  No.  J,iSO. 

This  county  highway  is  now  part  of  State  Koute  16,  running 
from  Rochester  and  connecting  with  through  State  Route  No.  6. 
It  runs  out  of  Rochester  towards  Scottsville,  a  distance  of  1.10 
miles. 
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The  specifications  provide  for  laying  a  brick  pavement  16  feet 
wide  on  a  roadway  32  feet  wide,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $30,300, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $27,545.50  per  mile.  The  original  construction 
of  this  road  was  macadam  built  in  1902  at  the  rate  of  $8,740 
per  mile.  It  was  treated  in  1912  with  hot  oil  at  an  expense  of 
$912. 

Nine  proposals  were  received,  the  lowest  being  $23,829.50.  The 
estimate  of  the  engineers  was  therefore  approximately  correct,  as 
it  includes  engineering  costs  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the 
contract. 

With  the  completion  of  this  contract  the  cost  of  this  county 
highway  will  be  $37,000  per  mile.  While  the  road  was  constructed 
originally,. and  the  county  paid  part  of  the  expense,  waterbound 
macadam  was  good  enough,  but  when  State  funds  are  available 
for  "  repairs "  it  is  found  that  only  brick  will  do.  This  brick 
road  connects  at  both  ends  with  waterbound  macadam  which  cost 
at  the  rate  of  $8,117  a  mile  to  construct. 

f 

■ 

County  Highway  No.  5,  East  Avenue,  H5  Miles,  Engineer  s 
Estimate  $39,500.    Repair  Contract  Ji8o. 

This  highway  is  a  county  highway  which  has  been  made  part  of 
the  State  system,  and  runs  from  the  city  line  of  Kochester  towards 
Fairport,  a  distance  of  1.45  miles.  It  is  known  as  East  avenue. 
The  specifications  provided  for  a  surfacing  sixteen  feet  wide  of 
two-inch  asphalt  blocks,  on  an  original  waterbound  construction. 
The  Highway  Department  estimate  was  $39,500,  at  the  rate  of 
$27,241  per  mile. 

The  road  connects  with  asphalt  pavement  in  the  city  of  Roch- 
ester, and  with  waterbound  macadam  road  at  the  other  end. 

The  original  road  was  built  in  1899  of  waterbound  macadam 
at  a  cost  of  $5,673  per  mile.  It  is  now  proposed  to  lay  on  this  old 
road  this  asphalt  construction,  which  will  make  the  road  cost 
when  finally  completed,  $32,914  per  mile.  In  the  construction 
of  the  original  macadam  road  part  of  the  expenses  were  borne  by 
the  county. 

Under  the  guise  of  a  repair  of  this  old  road,  a  new  pavement 
of  the  most  costly  type  has  been  secured  at  State  expense. 

The  improved  highways  which  adjoin  this  highway  are  all  of  a 
waterbound  macadam  construction  and  have  cost  at  the  rate  of 
$11,640  per  mile  and  $11,389  per  mile. 
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Orleans  Cotnty 

State  Highway  No.  5Jf21,  IIolhy-Brochport,  Part  1.  ^40 
Miles.  Engineer  s  estimate  $77,700, 

This  road  is  part  of  State  Route  No.  30,  section  1,  running  be- 
tween Rochester  and  Niagara  Falls,  a  section  2.40  miles  long.  The 
improvement  consists  of  1.26  miles  of  brick  pavement  in  the  street 
of  the  village  of  Holley,  with  a  population  of  1,679,  and  .30  of  a 
mile  of  brick  outside  the  village,  continuing  .82  of  a  mile  with 
a  six-inch  concrete  pavement.  This  highway  joins  the  Holley- 
Brockport  Road,  Part  2,  which  will  be  a  concrete  pavement. 

The  total  cost  to  the  State  under  this  contract  was  estimated  at 
$66,600.  The  brick  pavement  in  Holley  joins  a  bituminous  ma- 
cadam, which  cost  $10,474  per  mile. 

The  village  was  not  required  to  pay  for  the  more  costly  type,  but 
only  for  some  additional  width. 

State  Highway  No.  6^22,  Alhion-Fan^her  Road.  S.JfS  Miles. 
Engineer's  Estimate  $69,700. 

The  State  highway  improved  under  this  contract  runs  from 
Fancher  to  Albion,  a  distance  of  3.43  miles.  From  the  line  of  the 
village  of  Albion,  with  a  population  of  5,016,  for  a  distance  of 
1.01  miles  the  highway  is  to  be  built  of  brick,  followed  by  a  con- 
crete construction  for  a  distance  of  2.43  miles.  The  total  cost  is 
estimated  at  $69,700.  The  road  on  the  other  side  of  the  village  of 
Albion  is  unimproved  and  at  the  other  end  it  joins  a  bituminous 
macadam  construction  built  at  the  rate  of  $10,882  per  mile.  The 
village  was  not  required  to  pay  an\i;liing  for  more  expensive  type 
on  the  sixteen  foot  width. 

State  Highway  No.  5448,  Albion  Village,  West  and  East 
Avenues.     l.SJf  7niles.    Engineer  s  Estimate  $81,400. 

This  was  an  improvement  of  the  street  of  the  village  of  Albion, 
a  distance  of  1.84  miles,  by  laying  a  brick  pavement  on  top  of  five 
inch  concrete  base,  the  surfacing  to  be  sixteen  feet  wide  on  a  road- 
way thirty-two  feet  wide.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  State  share 
was  $49,400,  at  the  rate  of  $26,800  per  mile.  Albion  has. a  popu- 
lation of  5,016.  The  village  was  not  required  to  pay  for  the  more 
expensive  type  of  construction,  but  only  for  additional  width. 
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Wyoming  Cointy 

County  Highway  No.  1155,  County  Line-Arcade  Road — 2.79 
miles.    Engineers  estimate  $67,300. 

Arcade,  a  village  in  Wyoming  county,  with  a  population  of 
1,294,  secured  paving  for  its  street  at  State  expense,  part  of  brick 
and  part  of  bituminous  macadam.  To  support  the  pretense  that 
this  was  part  of  the  improvement  of  county  highways  the  construc- 
tion was  continued  .38  of  a  mile  beyond  the  village  limits.  There 
are  no  improved  highways  at  either  end  of  the  new  section. 


Diagram  Xo.  7 


The  village  does  not  pay  for  the  increased  cost  of  brick  pavement 
over  macadam,  but  only  for  additional  width.  The  standard  type 
of  construction  in  this  localitv  is  macadam. 

The  part  of  the  street  to  be  built  of  brick  was  estimated  to  cost 
$16,208,  or  at  the  rate  of  $27,013  per  mile.  The  bituminous 
macadam  section  was  estimated  to  cost  $30,502.30,  or  at  the  rate 
of  $13,969  per  mile.  .  If  the  six-tenths  of  a  mile  of  brick  section 
had  been  of  macadam  it  would  have  cost  $8,381,  and  the  increased 
cost  of  $7,827  should  have  been  assessed  upon  the  village  under  the 
intent  of  section  138-a. 
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Ontario  County 

County  Highway  No.  333,  GenevorCanandaigud,  Section  3  — 
109  miles.  Engineer  s  estimate  v25,100.  Repair  Contract  No. 
U87. 

This  county  highway  runs  from  the  village  of  Geneva  toward 
Canandaigua^  a  distance  of  1.09  miles. 

A  brick  pavement  fourteen  feet  wide,  on  a  four-inch  concrete 
base,  was  laid  on  top  of  a  waterbound  macadam  road  built  in  1900. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  *^  repairs  "  was  $25,100,  or  at  the  rate 
$23,027.52  per  mile.  The  original  road  cost  only  $8,611  per 
mile,  but  the  county  had  to  bear  part  of  the  expense  of  construction 
and  the  State  bears  all  the  cost  of  "  repairs.'^ 


DIVISION  VIII 
Allegany  County 

State  Highway  No.  5419,  Andover  Village  — 1.61  miles. 
Engineers  estimate  $^9,300. 

This  contract  provided  for  a  brick  pavement  in  the  village  of 
Andover,  which  has  a  population  of  only  1,136,  and  which  is 
located  about  sixteen  road  miles  southwest  of  Hornell,  Steuben 
county,  on  the  State  highway  which  runs  from  Hornell  to  Olean 
and  thence  on  through  Jamestown  to  Westfield  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie. 

From  Hornell  to  the  county  line  the  highway  is  bituminous 
macadam.  From  the  Allegany  county  line  to  Andover  there  are 
nine  miles  of  dirt  road.  From  Andover  to  Wellsville  there  are 
seven  miles  of  dirt  road.  Every  vehicle  that  enters  or  leaves 
Andover  must  pass  over  old-fashioned,  unimproved  dirt  roads. 
There  are  no  manufacturing  enterprises  in  Andover,  nor  any  local 
traffic  to  bring  heavy  loads  upon  the  streets.  It  is  simply  a  quiet, 
peaceful  little  country  hamlet  that  has  not  changed  in  generations. 

Some  persons  conceived  the  idea  that  a  brick  pavement  would 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  main  street  of  the  village.  The 
highway  department  estimated  the  cost  of  such  a  pavement  and  it 
was  found  to  be  $49,300.  This  was  too  heavy  a  burden  for  the 
small  village,  so  a  way  was  found  by  having  the  highway  depart- 
ment make  this  village  street  a  separate  State  highway  and  decide 
that  a  brick  surface  was  the  suitable  and  necessary  material.  The 
State  pledged  $40,900  to  beautify  this  street  and  the  citizens  of 
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the  village  then  contributed  $8,400,  and  for  this  sum  secured  a 
fine  brick  pavement  thirty-six  feet  wide  and  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
through  Chestnut,  South  Main,  Elm  and  Barney  streets.  Photo- 
graphs of  these  four  streets  were  taken  before  improvement,  and 
are  reproduced  on  opposite  page. 


DiAQRAM    No.    8 


The  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  protested  against 
the  approval  of  this  contract,  but  unsuccessfully.  The  cost  of 
other  roads  in  the  vicinity  was  ascertained.  The  nearest  section 
of  improved  State  highway  began  at  Wellsville,  seven  miles  west 
of  Andover.  It  was  of  bituminous  macadam,  and  the  cost  was 
$11,558  per  mile.  Bituminous  macadam  was  the  usual  type  of 
construction  on  that  route.  Basing  the  calculation  of  the  proper 
State  contribution  to  the  Andover  street  upon  the  cost  of  the 
standard  construction  in  that  route,  as  compared  with  the  lowest 
bid  for  this  contract,  it  appeared  that  the  village  should  have  been 
assessed  in  the  amount  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars  more  than  the 
Highway  Commission  had  estimated,  and  the  contribution  of  the 
State  reduced  in  like  amount. 
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The  relative  proportions  appear  as  follows : 

Lowest  bid  for  brick  construction $41,875  25 

Cost  of  bituminous  macadam  for  same  distance 

(proper  State  contribution)   17,452  58 


Proper  assessment  upon  village $24,422  67 

Tioga  Cointy 

State  Highway  No,  5Ji20,  Owego-Ca^idor,  Part  1  —  1.G3  miles. 
Engineers  estimate  $48,000. 

The  work  under  this  contract  was  the  construction  of  a  brick 
pavement  sixteen  feet  wide  through  the  streets  of  Owego,  a  dis- 
tance of  1.11  miles  and  .52  of  a  mile  outside  the  village  limits, 
the  total  length  being  1.68  miles.  The  estimated  cost  was  $42,200. 
One  end  of  this  expensive  brick  pavement  connects  with  an  unim- 
proved road  and  on  the  other  end  connects  with  a  waterbound 
macadam  road.  It  is  apparent  that  this  brick  pavement  is  laid 
solely  for  the  convenience  of  the  village  of  Owego,  which  has  a 
population  of  4,633. 

The  1.63  miles  of  brick  pavement  under  this  contract  will  cost 
at  the  rate  of  $26,000  per  mile,  while  the  macadam  pavement 
which  it  joins  cost  $9,631.  A  comparison  between  the  two  types 
results  as  follows : 

1.63  miles  brick  pavement  at  $26,000  per  mile.  . .       $42,300  00 
1.62  miles  macadam  road  at  $9,631  per  mile 15,698  00 

Difference $26,602  00 

The  village  pays  nothing  for  added  expense  of  costly  type,  only 
for  some  additional  width. 

i 

DIVISION  IX 

Erie  County 

State  Highway  No.  5433,  East  Aurora  Village  — .85  mile. 
Engineer  s  estimate  $50,000. 

State  Highway  No.  5317,  East  Aurora-Holland,  Part  1  —  ^.97 
miles.    Engineer  s  estimate  $153,500. 

Both  these  contracts  provided  brick  pavements  for  village  streets 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  when  a  macadam  type  of  highway  was 
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the  standard  for  the  locality.  It  was  held  that  the  villages  were 
not  assessed  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  cost,  and  the  contracts 
were  protested. 

State  Highway  No.  5J/.07,  Athol  Springs-Walden  Cliffs  Road  — 
5,S7  miles.    Engineer's  estimate  $171,000. 

The  contract  provides  for  laying  a  brick  pavement  sixteen  feet 
wide  on  a  roadway  thirty-two  feet  wide,  a  distance  of  5.87  miles 
at  a  total  cost  of  $171,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  $29,131  per  mile. 
The  road  extends  from  Buffalo  along  Lake  Erie. 

The  adjoining  road  to  the  north  was  built  in  1910  at  a  cost  of 
$20,354  per  mile,  being  a  concrete  base  and  brick  surface.  The 
road  to  the  south  joins  a  bituminous  macadam  road  built  in  1910 
at  a  cost  of  $17,375  per  mile.  Therefore  this  proposed  construc- 
tion of  5.87  miles  of  brick  pavement  does  not  connect  with  any 
pavement  which  has  cost  anything  like  the  cost  of  this  highway. 

Cattaraugus  County 

County  Highiray  No.  731-R,  Portville-Olean,  Part  2  — 1:23 
miles.    Engineer's  estimate  $66J800. 

The  work  to  be  done  consisted  in  improving  the  county  road 
which  runs  between  Olean  and  Portville.  Part  of  the  road  lies 
entirely  in  the  city  of  Olean.  A  section  of  brick  pavement  1.23 
miles  long  was  constructed  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $28,000  and  at 
the  rate  of  $22,764  per  mile. 

The  countv  road  which  connects  with  this  new  construction  was 
built  in  1908  of  a  waterbound  macadam  type  at  a  cost  of  $10,724 
per  mile. 

No  public  necessity  could  be  ascertained  for  expending  State 
highway  funds  upon  the  pavement  of  city  streets. 


INVESTIQATION  OF  PAYMENTS  MADE  ON  STATE 
HIQHWAY  NO.  5243,  IN  BROOME  COUNTY 


The  Department  of  Highways  opened  bids  on  June  5,  1912,  for 
the  construction  of  a  road  8.42  miles  in  length,  between  Sanitaria 
Springs  and  Harpursville,  in  the  town  of  Colesville,  Broome 
county,  known  as  State  Highway  No.  5243.  This  road  comprises 
Sections  11  and  12  6f  Route  7,  running  from  the  Pennsylvania 
State  line  through  Binghamton  to  Albany,  established  by  the  High- 
way Law,  Chapter  30  of  the  Laws  of  1909,  and  amendments. 

Work  on  the  road  was  started  in  July,  1912,  by  W.  J.  Cowhig, 
the  contractor,  who  was  the  lowest  bidder,  having  proposed  to  do 
this  work  for  $72,381.50.  Cowhig  subsequently  assigned  the  con- 
tract to  the  Hollington  Construction  Company  of  Troy. 

An  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  investigation  of  this  road, 
together  with  communications  sent  to  the  Governor,  and  a  copy  of 
a  presentation  by  the  grand  jury  of  Broome  county,  and  other 
facts,  completing  the  history  of  this  investigation,  follow : 

Complaints  About  Construction  Beceived 

Complaints  having  been  made  of  the  poor  construction  and  the 
poor  material  used  in  the  building  of  this  road,  the  Chief  Examiner 
in  company  with  William  A.  Treadwell,  HighAvay  Engineer  of 
this  Department,  went  to  Binghamton  on  the  seventh  of  January, 
1914,  and  received  the  statements  of  1).  M.  Edgerton,  Estimate 
Clerk  and  formerly  Acting  Division  Engineer  of  Division  Xo.  6; 
R.  M.  Bennett,  formerly  Engineer  in  charge  of  Road  No.  5243 ; 
John  P.  Kolley,  First  Assistant  Engineer,  Division  No.  6  ;  Charles 
VanAmburgh,  County  Superintendent  of  Highways  of  Broome 
county,  and  Charles  M.  Johnson,  Highway  Inspector  of  Road  No. 
5243.*^ 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation  a  public  hearing  took  place 
before  the  Commissioner,  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  in  the  parlor 
of  the  Assemblv  at  Albanv  on  Januarv  15th  at  10  a.  m.  The  hear- 
ing  occupied  two  days.  The  witncvsses  who  were  examined  w^ere 
George  A.  Riekor,  First  Deputy  (\)niniissioner,  Department  of 
Highways,  State  of  New  York;  R.  K.  Fuller,  Socrctarv  to  the  said 
(\)mmission;  A.  L.  Norton  of  Cobleskill,  a  dealer  in  cut  stone; 
I).  M.  Edgerton,  John  P.  Kelley,  Charles  VanAmburgh  and  R.  M. 
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Bennett.  There  was  produced  from  the  Comptroller's  oflSce  the 
original  contracts,  supplemental  agreements  and  monthly  estimates 
on  which  payments  were  made  to  the  contractor,  and  the  original 
assignment  of  the  contract  by  the  contractor  to  the  HoUington 
Company. 

ABSTRACT  OF  TESTIBCONY 

The  hearing  developed  these  facts  —  first,  that  the  original  con- 
tract was  executed  on  the  14th  day  of  June,  1912,  between  W.  J. 
Cowhig,  the  contractor,  and  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  road  was  to  be  of  a  sub-base  bituminous  top  and  was  to  be 
built  in  the  following  manner : 

"Field  stones,  creek  stones,  or  quarry  stones,  were  to  be 
hand  placed  on  a  subgrade  broken  and  roughly  placed  by 
hand,  and  afterwards  filled  with  No.  3  or  No.  4  crushed 
stone,  and  then  rolled.  An  addition  of  screenings  and 
water,  called  a  process  of  puddling,  then  followed,  together 
with  an  application  of  glutin.  After  this  sub-base  had 
been  thus  prepared,  an  application  of  bituminous  material 
H.  O.  and  No.  2  approved  stone  on  inch  thick,  loose  meas- 
ure, was  applied." 

The  testimony  showed  that,  practically  from  the  beginning,  the 
terms  of  the  original  contract  were  ignored,  in  so  far  as  gravel 
was  permitted  to  be  used  in  place  of  the  crushed  stone  as  a  filler 
for  the  sub-base  course.  The  testimony  showed  that  permission 
to  use  this  gravel  was  granted  by  the  then  Division  Engineer, 
Perry  Filkins,  who  instructed  John  P.  Kelley,  the  assistant  engi- 
neer, and  R.  M.  Bennett,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion, to  permit  this  use. 

First  Supplemental  Agreement 

A  supplemental  agreement  was  executed  October  12,  1912, 
modifying  the  original  contract  to  the  extent  of  providing  that  a 
thousand  lineal  feet  of  brick  pavement  should  be  laid  at  an  addi- 
tional expense  of  $2,433.60.  The  work  imder  the  contract  as 
modified  by  the  supplemental  agreement,  up  to  the  time  of  shutting 
down  of  work  by  reason  of  the  season  in  the  winter,  and  the  first 
work  in  the  spring  consisted  largely  in  laying  this  brick  pavement. 
The  brick  pavement  in  its  entire  course  was  laid  on  the  sub-base 
filled  with  graved 
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After  work  was  resumed  in  the  spring  of  1913,  the  work  of  lay- 
ing the  sub-grade  course  was  continued,  but  the  sub-grade  stone  was 
not  filled  as  specified  in  the  original  contract  because,  as  shown  in 
the  evidence,  the  contractor  stated  that  "  they  expected  to  get  per- 
mission to  use  gravel,"  and  on  June  28,  1913,  a  telegram  signed  by 
R.  K.  Fuller,  the  Secretary  of  the  Highway  Commission,  was 
received  by  the  Acting  Division  Engineer,  authorizing  the  use  of 
"  satisfactory  gravel  "  on  this  road. 

Gravel  Substituted  for  Stone 

A  test  of  gravel  for  use  in  concrete  was  made  in  1912,  but  no 
tests  of  gravel  to  be  used  as  a  filler  on  this  road  were  ever  made. 
It  was  shown  in  the  evidence  that  Engineers  Kelley  and  Bennett 
were  so  concerned  as  to  the  quality  of  this  gravel  that  by  direction 
of  Engineer  Kelley,  Engineer  Bennett  selected  a  fair  sample  of 
the  gravel,  from  the  heaps  dumped  along  the  road  by  the  con- 
tractor, and  sent  it  to  the  Bureau  of  Tests  in  Albany  with  a  re- 
quest for  a  test  and  with  a  statement  that  this  was  the  gravel  being 
used  as  a  filler. 

^o  *'  acceptance  "  of  this  sample  as  required  by  the  depart- 
mental regulations  was  ever  received  and  Engineers  Bennett  and 
Kelley  testified  that  they  allowed  the  use  of  it  to  proceed,  contrary 
to  regulations,  because,  they  felt  that  they  had  been  directed  so  to 
do  by  the  telegram  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  and  by  the 
instructions  of  the  Acting  Division  Engineer. 

It  was  testified  bv  Mr.  Kelley  that  by  the  substitution  of  this 
gravel  in  place  of  the  crushed  stone  that  the  contractors  were  pre- 
sented with  a  gift  of  fifty  cents  per  yard  for  all  gravel  used,  or  a 
total  of  $3,922.50. 

It  was  testified  by  both  Engineers  Kelley  and  Bennett,  and  also 
by  County  Superintendent  of  Roads  Charles  VanAinburgh,  that 
the  gravel  was  largely  mixed  with  loam  and  filled  with  stones  of 
large  size.  The  testimony  of  these  three  engineers  agreed  on  the 
point  that  this  gravel  was  unsuitable  for  use  as  a  filler. 

Second  Supplemental  Agreement 

The  original  contract  was  further  modified  by  a  second  supple- 
mental agreement  dated  August  14,  1913,  whereby  the  type  of 
construction  was  altered  so  that  instead  of  a  one-inch  top  course 
treated  with  bituminous  material  H.  ().,  a  three-inch  top  course 
treated  with  bituminous  material  A.  was  substituted. 
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It  was  shown  by  the  testimony  that  for  a  long  time  prior  to  the 
execution  of  the  supplemental  agreement,  the  Advisory  Board  of 
Engineers  of  the  Highway  Department  had  visited  the  southern 
parts  of  county  and  had  examined  the  local  stone,  and  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  top  of  roads  of  similar  design  as  this 
road  should  be  modified  so  that  a  thicker  top  could  be  provided. 

The  tentative  draft  of  an  agreement  shows  that  the  Advisory 
Board  of  Engineers  had  recommended  July  3,  1913,  that  a  top 
course  of  imported  limestone  should  be  laid.  Before  the  execution 
of  this  agreement  the  contractors  had  a  rock  crusher  and  were 
proceeding  to  crush  local  stone  with  the  evident  intention  of  using 
it  in  a  top  course.  A  letter  of  inquiry  regarding  this  and  asking 
for  instructions  was  sent  by  the  acting  division  engineer  to  the 
Highway  Commission  in  Albany.  In  response  to  this  letter  the 
acting  engineer  received  a  letter  signed  by  R.  K.  Fuller,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commission,  to  the  eflfect  that  the  engineers  had 
advised  a  supplemental  agreement  for  a  top  course,  and  directing 
him  to  prepare  estimates  for  such  supplemental  agreement. 

It  is  shown  that  the  acting  division  engineer  furnished  Engineer 
Kelley  with  data  of  the  cost  of  imported  limestone  screenings, 
together  with  the  freight  rate,  and  directed  him  to  make  an  esti- 
mate of  what  it  would  cost,  using  imported  limestone  and  allowing 
a  contractor's  profit  of  twenty  per  cent.,  to  lay  a  top  course  of 
imported  limestone.  In  pursuance  of  these  directions  Engineer 
Kelley  prepared  such  an  estimate  and  it  is  in  evidence  that  his 
estimate  was  that  it  would  cost  $5.27  per  cubic  yard  to  lay  tliis 
top  course  ^'  in  place  complete." 

These  estimates,  which  the  law  requires  the  division  engineer 
to  make,  were  never  sent  to  Albany  because  before  they  could  be 
sent  in  response  to  Secretary  Fuller's  request,  a  supplemental 
agreement,  already  prepared,  was  sent  to  Acting  Division  Engineer 
Edgerton  with  a  request  for  him  to  sign  it  as  provided  by  law  and 
return  to  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  in  Albany.  The  first  draft 
of  the  supplemental  agreement  provided  for  a  top  course  of  im- 
ported limestone  at  $5.50  per  cubic  yard  in  place  complete. 

Local  Stone  Permitted  at  Price  of  Imported  Limestone 

After  executing  this  preliminary  agreement  the  Acting  Division 
Engineer  notified  the  contractor  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to 
crush  local  stone  for  this  contemplated  top  course  because  the  sup- 
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plemental  agreement  signed  by  him  provided  for  an  imported  lime- 
stone top.  It  was  testified  that  the  contractor  responded  that  a 
great  mistake  had  been  made  and  that  he  thereupon  went  to  Albany 
regarding  the  use  of  imported  limestone. 

That  the  contractor  did  go  to  Albany  and  secure  a  different 
agreement  is  shown  in  a  letter  written  by  one  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
sulting Engineers  of  the  Highway  Commission  and  addressed  to 
Hon.  John  N.  Carlisle,  State  Commissioner  of  Highways,  dated 
August  20,  1913,  which  letter  is  set  forth  in  full  in  the  minutes, 
and  is  to  the  effect  that  the  supplemental  agreement  signed  by  the 
Acting  Division  Engineer  is  wrong  in  that  instead  of  imported 
limestone  it  should  have  read  local  stone. 

As  a  result  of  the  contractor's  visit  to  the  Highway  Department 
in  Albany,  another  draft  of  a  supplemental  agreement  was  sent 
with  a  peremptory  letter  to  the  acting  division  engineer  directing 
him  to  sign  the  same.  It  provided  for  the  use  of  local  stone  in 
place  of  the  imported  limestone  at  the  same  price,  viz.,  $5.50  per 
cubic  yard.  It  is  shown  by  the  letter  of  the  acting  division  engi- 
neer that  he  realized  that  the  department  was  making  a  mistake 
in  the  supplemental  agreement  and  that  he  protested  so  far  as  he 
dared  against  the  price. 

A  Second  Profitable  Change 

It  was  shown  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Norton,  a  dealer  in 
crushed  limestone,  that  the  figures  given  Engineer  Kelley  by  the 
Acting  Division  Engineer  Edgerton  were  practically  correct.  The 
price,  according  to  Kelley's  estimate  and  verified  by  the  testimony 
of  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  road,  Bennett,  was  that  the  top 
course  could  be  laid  of  imported  limestone  for  $5.27  per  cubic 
yard,  with  a  contractor's  profit  of  20  per  cent. 

It  is  in  the  evidence  that  Engineer  Kelley  figured  that  the  cost 
of  the  top,  using  local  stone,  would  be  $3.20  per  cubic  yard,  and 
it  was  further  shown  by  his  testimony,  and  also  by  the  testimony 
of  the  acting  division  engineer,  that  the  top  course  of  other  roads 
in  that  division  laid  with  local  stone  ranged  from  $3.20,  $3.50, 
$4.20  per  cubic  yard  in  place  complete.  Mr.  Kelley  in  his  testi- 
mony estimated  that  by  reason  of  this  change  in  the  use  of  local 
stone  for  imported  limestone  a  second  gift  had  been  made  by  the 
Highway  Department  to  the  contractor  of  $2.20  per  cubic  yard  of 
every  yard  of  top  course  laid,  or  an  aggregate  of  $7,194. 
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Condition  of  Road  at  Time  of  Investigation 

The  last  estimate  showed  that  the  road  iiuder  the  original  con- 
tract and  supplemental  agreements  is  90  per  cent,  completed ;  that 
$69,745.62  have  been  allowed  in  the  estimates  of  work  done  and 
materials  in  place,  to  the  contractor,  of  which  amount  10  per  cent, 
is  withheld  under  the  original  agreement. 
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Diagram  No.  9 
Broome  County  Highway 

The  evidence  of  all  the  witnesses  was  to  the  eflfect  that  the 
condition  of  this  road  was  dangerous  to  the  public  safety.  It  was 
further  testified  to  by  Engineers  Bennett  and  Kelley  that  the  top 
course,  composed  of  local  stone,  is  already  disintegrating  and  that 
there  are  holes  in  this  surface  at  various  points.  It  is  shown  that 
this  process  of  disintegration  started  not  longer  than  one  month 
after  the  top  course  was  laid. 

Influence  of  the  Contractor 

The  testimony  disclosed  that  the  usual  routine  in  the  division 
oifice  allowed  an  estimate  to  be  given  to  the  contractor  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  contract.  The  contract  provides  in  substance 
on  page  4  that  no  payment  will  be  made  for  materials  delivered 
except  in  place,  the  meaning  of  which  is  that  each  item  shall  bo  in 
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place  complete  before  any  payment  is  allowed  to  the  contractor  for 
such  item.  The  testimony  disclosed  that  by  direction  of  the  then 
Division  Engineer  Filkins  an  allow^ance  was  made  to  the  contractor 
of  two-thirds  of  his  bid  of  material  in  place,  when  only  stones  for 
the  sub-base  course  had  been  dumped  in  the  excavated  trench. 

It  is  shown  that  90  per  cent,  was  allowed  the  contractor  when 
the  sub-base  course  had  been  filled  with  gravel  only,  authorized  by 
the  division  engineer. 

It  was  shown  by  the  testimony  of  the  Acting  Division  Engineer 
Edgerton  and  the  testimony  of  Engineers  Bennett  and  Kelley 
that  in  the  month  of  July  an  estimate  was  prepared  by  the  local 
engineer,  which  cut  down  the  usual  allowance  to  the  contractor 
from  two-thirds  to  one-third :  that  this  estimate  was  sent  to  Albanv 
and  was  returned,  and  by  instruction  of  the  acting  division  engi- 
neer was  increased  to  two-thirds  after  vigorous  protests  had  been 
raised  by  the  contractor. 

By  reason  of  these  large  estimates  on  which  the  contractor  has 
received  payment,  it  was  shown  that  over  three-fourths  of  the  loose 
stone  between  stations  197  and  340  had  been  paid  for  as  though 
on  the  basis  of  a  sub-base  course  in  place  complete.  The  testimony 
as  to  the  value  of  these  stones  showed  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  remove  these  stones  to  reroll  the  subgrade  and  to  then  rebreak 
the  stones  and  place  them  by  hand  for  a  sub-base  course,  and 
that  by  reason  of  this  necessity  the  amount  paid  for  these  stones 
is  practically  an  entire  loss  to  the  State. 

Report  of  First  Deputy's  Assistant 

The  manner  of  construction  and  the  character  of  the  materials 
used  brought  forth  complaints  from  Engineers  Bennett  and  Kelley 
and  ( -ounty  Superintendent  Van  Amburgh.  The  testimony  shows 
that  no  attention  was  paid  to  these  complaints  and  that  the  road,  if 
anything,  was  worse  after  the  complaints  than  before.  There  is 
in  evidence  an  affidavit  from  one  of  the  foremen  of  the  contractor 
to  the  effect  that  the  contractor  and  Boughton  told  him  he  would 
get  matters  straightened  out  in  Albany.  It  is  shown  in  the  evi- 
dence that  the  subgrade  course  was  continued  to  l)c  laid  against 
the  protests  of  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  road  so  late  in  the 
season  that  the  subgrade  had  become  wet. 

In  consequence  of  these  continued  complaints,  Mr.  John  B. 
Wright,  who  was  first  assistant  engineer  and  resident  engineer 
for  First  Deputy  C^ommissioner  Ricker,  made  an  examination  of 
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this  road  November  6,  19l3,  in  companv  with  Superintendent  of 
Roads  Van  Amburgh  and  Engineer  Smith,  the  recently  ap- 
pointed division  engineer  of  this  division.  The  condition  of  the 
road  and  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Wright  are  found  in 
the  minutes. 

In  substance  ^fr.  Wright  reported  concerning  this  road  that 
"  it  is  the  poorest  piece  of  construction  that  I  have  had  occasion 
to  go  over.  I  recommend  that  all  further  payment  on  this  road 
be  stopped,  that  the  resident  engineer  be  removed,  and  that  an 
engineer  with  backbone  enough  to  see  that  the  contract  and  speci- 
fications are  carried  out  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  work  over  the 
present  engineer." 

Acting  on  this  report,  First  Deputy  Commissioner  Ricker  testi- 
fied that  he  directed  a  suspension  of  Engineers  Kelley  and  Ben- 
nett, who  were  suspended  November  14  and  were  allowed  to 
make  a  statement  before  the  division  engineer  on  November  16, 
but  not  so  full  as  they  desired.  J.  H.  Adolph,  an  engineer  in  the 
Syracuse  division  of  the  Highway  Department,  was  transferred 
and  assumed  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  road  in  place  of 
Engineer  Bennett.  It  is  testified  that  he  came  about  November 
15th  and  departed  about  December  1st. 

It  is  shown  that  in  this  time  he  prepared  an  estimate  of  the 
work  done  and  material  in  place  on  this  road  up  to  and  including 
November  20,  1913,  whereby  $6,235.65  was  allowed  'as  an  ad- 
ditional payment  to  the  contractor.  After  Mr.  Adolph's  departure. 
Engineers  Kelley  and  Bennett  were  requested  by  Division  En- 
gineer Smith  to  return  to  work. 

On  December  2d,  the  Commissioner  of  Highways  gave  an  order 
to  the  contractor  on  the  Comptroller  for  the  sum  of  $6,235.64, 
which  sum  was  paid  on  the  same  day. 

Complete  Beport  Sent  to  Governor 

On  February  5,  1914,  the  Commissioner  of  Efticiency  and  Econ- 
omy sent  to  Governor  Martin  H.  Glynn  a  full  report  of  the  in- 
vestigation, with  copies  of  letters,  orders  and  agreements  in  full, 
photographs  and  maps,  and  an  abstract  of  the  testimony  accom- 
panied by  the  following  letter: 

Albany,  February  5,  1014. 

Honorable  Martin  H.  Glynn,  (ioven\or  of  the  t^taie  of  New 
York,  Executive  Chamber,  Albany,  N,  Y,: 

Sir. —  I  hand  you  herewith  report  of  the  investigation  mside  by 
this  Department  of  Highway  No.  5243  in  Broome  county.  New 
York. 
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The  investigation  discloses : 

First. —  That  this  road  has  been  improperly  constructed  and 
will  soon  go  to  pieces. 

Second. — •  That  the  State  has  sustained  a  loss  of  $3,922.50  in 
paying  for  gravel  as  a  filler  in  the  bottom  course  of  the  road  at  the 
price  of  crushed  stone  required  by  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

Third. —  That  the  State  has  sustained  a  loss  of  $7,194  by  paying 
for  local  stone  for  the  top  course  of  the  road  at  the  price  of  im- 
ported limestone. 

Fourth. — '  That  the  State  has  sustained  a  loss  of  $1,798.28  by 
paying  for  loose  stone  at  the  price  of  construction  '^  in  place 
complete." 

Fifth. —  That  the  payment  of  $6,235.64  was  improperly  made 
to  the  contractor  December  6,  1913,  after  the  road  had  been  con- 
demned by  engineers  of  the  Department  of  Highways. 

The  contract  price  for  this  road  was  $73,680.10,  of  which  $62,- 
771.06  has  been  actually  paid. 

On  page  12  of  the  report  is  found  the  amoimt  which  the  con- 
tractor profited  by  being  allowed  to  use  gravel  instead  of  crushed 
stone,  viz.,  $3,922.50.  On  page  25  is  shown  the  amount  which  the 
contractor  profited  by  being  allowed  to  use  local  stone  in  place  of 
imported  limestone,  viz.,  $7,194.  These  two  items  represent  an 
excessive  payment  to  the  contractor  by  the  Department  of  High- 
ways to  the  amount  of  $11,116.50. 

The  contract  provides  that  no  payment  of  any  item  shall  be  made 
except  for  material  ^^  In  place  complete."  Notwithstanding  that 
provision  the  report  (page  42)  shows  that  three-fourths  of  the  loose 
stone  between  station  197  and  station  240  has  been  paid  for  on  the 
basis  of  a  "  sub-base  course  in  place  complete."  This  amount, 
w^hich  was  $1,798.28,  is  shown  by  the  testimony  to  be  a  complete 
loss  to  the  State. 

On  page  29  of  the  report,  you  will  find  the  report  of  John  B. 
Wriglit,  assistant  to  First  Deputy  Commissioner  Kicker  of  the 
Highway  Commission,  in  which  Mr.  Wright  characterizes  this  road 
as  "  the  poorest  piece  of  construction  that  I  have  ever  had  occasion 
to  go  over,"  and  Engineers  Bennett  and  Kelly,  who  were  in  charge 
of  the  construction  of  the  road,  State  (page  41)  that  the  top  course 
is  already  disintegrating  and  that  this  disintegration  began  not 
longer  than  one  month  after  the  top  course  was  laid.  Despite  this 
condemnation  l)y  Engineer  Wright,  on  Xovember  7tli,  an  addi- 
tional payment  of  $(),23r).G4  was  made  to  the  contractor  December 
6,  1913. 


stones   of  all   sizes,   instead  of  gradeJ   as  required  by 
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Summarizing  tlie  present  condition  of  affairs,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  contractors  have  been  paid  $12,914.78  more  than  the  work 
performed  is  worth,  and  that  there  remains  an  unpaid  balance  of 
only  $10,909.04  of  the  total  amount  of  the  contract,  with  consider- 
able work  yet  to  be  done  to  complete  the  road. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  construction  of  this  road 
No.  5243,  all  seem  to  me  to  establish  fraud. 

The  successful  bidder  was  $4,.755.50  lower  than  his  next  com- 
petitor, who  was  a  responsible  and  experienced  road  builder. 

Immediately  after  the  award  of  the  contract  the  contractors 
indicated  that  they  had  not  expected  to  be  compelled  to  fill  the 
bottom  course  with  crushed  stone  by  proceeding  to  cover  a  long 
section  of  the  road  with  rough  stone  with  no  filling.  The  testimony 
shows  that  somewhat  later  the  Division  Engineer  sanctioned  the 
substitution  of  gravel  for  crushed  stone  which  reduced  the  cost  of 
construction  nearly  the  amount  of  the  difference  between  the  first 
and  second  bidders  and  it  was  testified  that  a  considerable  portion 
was  not  even  filled  with  gravel  but  was  nevertheless  paid  for  as 
"  in  place  complete." 

In  1913,  part  of  the  original  contract  was  cancelled,  so  that  a 
sufficient  amount  of  money  might  be  available  to  put  a  top  course 
on  the  remaining  portion.  A  supplemental  agreement  was  prepared 
providing  for  imported  limestone  to  be  used  in  this  top  course  and 
an  estimate  of  cost  on  that  basis  was  prepared.  Notwithstanding 
their  knowledge  that  the  original  draft  of  this  supplemental  agree- 
ment provided  for  imported  limestone,  the  contractors  demon- 
strated their  faith  in  their  own  powers  of  persuasion  by  sending 
to  the  road  a  stone  crusher  and  proceeding  to  collect  and  crush 
local  field  stone.  Their  faith  was  justified  when  some  time  later, 
a  duly  executed  supplemental  agreement  was  sent  from  the  Albany 
office  and  in  it  the  local  stone  had  been  substituted  for  imported 
limestone,  but  the  price  that  had  been  inserted  for  imported  stone 
remained  as  the  price  for  local  stone.  This  was  in  effect  a  bonus 
to  the  contractors  of  $7,194  over  and  above  their  usual  twenty  per 
cent,  profit. 

Later,  the  local  superintendent  of  highways  made  such  vigorous 
protests,  that  an  engineer  was  sent  down  from  Albany  to  investi- 
gate conditions,  and  he  condemned  the  road  in  unqualified  terms, 
but  another  engineer  was  assigned  who  was  more  amiable,  and 
the  contractors  finally  succeeded  in  getting  $6,235.64  more  from 
the  State  Treasury,  while  the  subordinate  engineers  who  had 
annoyed  them  by  obstructive  protests  were  suspended  from  duty. 
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Under  the  executive  law  there  has  already  been  designated  a 
Special  Deputy  Attorney-General  to  assist  district  attorneys  in 
prosecuting  persons  guilty  of  fraud  in  the  construction  of  high- 
ways. I  recommend  that  this  report  and  the  evidence  taken  at 
the  public  hearing  by  this  department,  be  referred  to  that  officer 
and  that  he  be  directed  to  take  such  action  as  the  facts  warrant. 

Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)         JOHN  H.  DELANEY, 
Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and  Economy. 

Grand  Jury  Investigates  Road 

Following  the  hearing  and  report  to  the  Governor  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Efficiency  and  Economy,  Special  Deputy  Attorney- 
General  Peter  P.  Smith  was  assigned  to  prosecute  the  case  before 
the  grand  jury  of  Broome  county.  District  Attorney  Frederick  J. 
Meagher  of  Broome  county  worked  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Smith 
on  the  presentation  of  the  facts  to  the  grand  jury. 

On  May  15,  1914,  the  grand  jury  made  the  following  present- 
ment regarding  the  matter : 

^'  The  Grand  Jury  of  the  County  of  Broome  in  Session  at  a 
Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Held  in  and  for  the  County  of  Broome,  Commencing  on 
THE  6th  Day  of  April,  1914,  do  Present  as  Follows: 

"  We  have  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  facts  relating  to 
the  construction  of  the  highway  known  as  Sanitaria  Springs, 
Harpursville  State  Highway  No.  5243,  and  in  the  course  of  our 
investigation  have  sworn,  under  waivers  of  immunity,  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Highways,  the  First  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Highways,  two  members  of  the  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers, 
the  Division  Engineers,  and  nearly  every  official  who  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  contracting  for  or  the  construction  of  this 
hisrhwav. 

"  In  our  judgment  the  evidence  brought  forth  in  this  investiga- 
tion, which  has  l)een  carefully  considered,  is  not  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  returning  of  any  indictment,  for  the  reason  that  the  evi- 
dence shows  that  the  evils  are  due  to  incompetency,  inefficiency, 
lack  of  proper  system  and  disorganization  rather  than  to  wilful 
misconduct  of  fraudulent  intent. 

"  The  designation  as  Acting  Division  Engineer  of  a  person  not 
a  civil  engineer  and  who  had  no  experience  in  highway  construction 
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except  such  as  was  obtained  by  a  clerkship  in  a  highway  office,  and 
entrusting  to  him  the  direction  and  supervision  of  construction 
under  forty  contracts  in  eight  counties  during  practically  the  entire 
construction  period  of  1913,  could  not  be  expected  to  produce 
satisfactory  results. 

Calls  for  "  Severe  Censure  " 

*^  The  action  of  the  State  Highway  Department  permitting  a 
substitution  of  gravel  for  the  crushed  stone  called  for  in  the  speci- 
fications as  a  filler  in  the  sub-base  course,  without  thorough  in- 
vestigation as  to  the  difference  in  cost  and  proper  allowance  to  the 
state  for  the  use  of  the  cheaper  material,  and  the  lack  of  proper 
supervision  in  the  selection  and  use  of  such  substituted  material, 
calls  for  severe  censure.  This  action  is  no  less  censurable  because 
taken  on  the  i*ecommendation  of  a  Board  of  so-called  Consulting 
Engineers,  who  had  no  official  responsibility  but  by  reason  of  their 
supposed  high  standing  were  deemed  competent  to  advise. 

"  Administrative  Incompetency  " 

"  The  letting  of  a  supplemental  contract  during  the  progress 
of  the  work  for  a  top-course  of  local  stone  at  a  price  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  fair  cost  of  the  same,  was  an  exercise  of  adminis- 
trative incompetency  in  the  disbursement  of  public  funds.  This 
supplemental  contract  involving  an  expenditure  of  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars,  also  recommended  by  the  said  Board  of  Consulting 
Engineers  largely  on  the  statements  of  the  contractor  and  without 
proper  investigation  to  determine  the  reasonable  cost,  is  the  most 
flagrant  evidence  of  incompetency  disclosed  in  our  investigation. 
We  can  see  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  Deparement  in  an  expendi- 
ture of  this  amount  of  money  should  not  have  called  for  competi- 
tive bids  and  let  the  work  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

*^  The  payment  of  a  monthly  estimate  to  the  contractor  in 
December,  1913,  was  imprudent  and  unbusiness  like.  Complaint 
had  been  made  to  the  Department  by  the  Covmty  Superintendent 
criticising  the  manner  of  construction  and  as  a  result  thereof  the 
Department  sent  an  engineer  to  make  a  special  inspection  of  the 
road,  and  his  report  to  the  Department  showed  that  such  criticism 
was  justified.  We  believe  that  proper  prudence  and  good  business 
judgment  in  the  light  of  said  report  required  that  no  further  pay- 
ments be  made  to  the  contractor  until  every  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion on  this  road  had  been  corrected. 
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*'  We  believe  that  better  results  on  this  road  could  have  been 
obtained  if  only  men  of  practical  road-building  experience  were 
engaged  by  the  state  to  advise,  superintend  or  inspect  in  relation 
to  its  construction. 

"  The  contract  price  for  said  work  under  the  original  and  supple- 
mental contracts  was  $73,677.10,  of  which  about  $11,000  is  still 
unpaid.  On  the  execution  of  the  contract  the  contractor  gave  the 
State  a  surety  bond  in  the  amount  of  $36,191  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  said  contract.  Although  the  delinquencies  of  the 
State  Highway  Department  have  permitted  a  construction  not  in 
accordance  with  the  contract  and  specifications,  this  does  not  excuse 
the  contractor  from  compliance  with  said  contract  and  specifica- 
tions, and  we  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  balance 
unpaid  on  said  contract  price  be  withheld  until  the  road  is  com- 
pleted in  accordance  with  the  contract,  and  that  -the  State  High- 
way Department  take  immediate  steps  to  have  said  road  so  com- 
pleted; and  if  necessary,  that  the  Attorney-General  bring  action 
to  recover  on  the  bond  for  any  loss  accruing  to  the  State  by  reason 
of  the  violation  of  said  contract." 


INVESTIGATION  OF  WARSAW-GAINESVILLE  ROAD, 

WYOMING  COUNTY 


Proposals  were  received  by  the  State  Highway  Department 
on  September  26,  1913,  for  the  construction  of  the  Warsaw  — 
Gainesville  road,  in  Wyoming  county,  known  as  State  Highway 
No.  5400,  which  is  a  part  of  State  Route  No.  16,  that  extends  from 
Cuba  on  State  Route  No.  4  to  Leroy  on  State  Route  No.  6.  The 
Warsaw-Gainesville  road  comprises  sections  4,  5  and  6  of  this 
highway. 

Twenty-four  bids  were  received,  and  the  Shaughnessy  Con- 
struction Co.,  of  Albany,  was  the  lowest  bidder,  at  $166,452.55. 
The  total  cost  of  the  road  will  be  $214,000. 

The  construction  extends  from  the  village  of  Gainesville  in  a 
northerly  direction  through  the  village  of  Warsaw  for  a  total 
length  of  11.97  miles.  A  brick  pavement  is  to  be  laid  in  the 
village  of  Gainesville  for  a  distance  of  0.55  mile,  and  also  in 
the  village  of  Warsaw,  the  remainder  of  the  construction  being 
bituminous  macadam. 

A  letter  from  a  citizen  residing  in  the  locality  was  received 
by  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  under  date  of 
April  15,  1914,  with  an  editorial  from  a  local  newspaper  of 
Wyoming  county,  calling  upon  this  Department  to  make  an  ex- 
amination of  this  highway  with  a  view  to  changi'ng  the  route  as 
laid  out  by  the  State  Highway  Department.  It  was  shown  that 
J.  E.  Nash,  president  of  the  village  of  Silver  Springs,  had  previ- 
ously appealed  to  the  Highway  Department  for  a  change  in  the 
route,  and  that  resolutions  had  been  adopted  by  the  trustees  of  the 
village  and  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  village  of  Castile  peti- 
tioning for  the  change.  These  petitions  were  not  granted  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Highways. 

Examination  of  Boad 

An  examination  of  the  route  of  this  road  was  made  almost 
immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  complaint  by  the  Chief  Ex- 
aminer and  a  highway  engineer  of  tlie  Department  of  Ef- 
ficiency and  Economy.  A  reference  to  the  map  accompanying 
this  report  shows  the  route  as  laid  out  by  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment and  the  change  in  route  desired.    The  route  laid  out  by  the 
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Highway  Department  runs  northward  from  the  railroad  at 
Gainesville  and  then  easterly  to  Parker's  Corners  and  thence 
northerly.  The  change  desired  was  to  have  the  road  run  through 
Fitzgerald's  Corners  and  thence  northerly.  By  the  proposed 
change,  the  village  of  Silver  Springs  would  be  brought  practically 
a  mile  nearer,  over  good  roads,  to  the  county  seat,  and  all  the 
population  which  lies  to  the  southeast  of  the  village  would  be 
also  benefited.  The  population  to  be  benefited  by  the  proposed 
change  was  approximately  2,000. 

In  addition  to  the  greater  convenience  the  desired  change  in 
the  route  would  make  for  2,000  people,  the  petitioners  estimated 
that  the  change' would  result  in  a  saving  of  $25,000  on  the  cost 
of  construction  of  the  road  as  projected  by  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment, owing  to  the  elimination  of  heavy  construction  work  along 
the  line  of  the  road  and  the  elimination  of  bridges. 

At  the  time  of  the  examination  in  April,  1914,  the  engineers  of 
the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  reported  as  follows  on 
the  conditions: 

Status  of  Constmotion 

"  Work  has  been  started  at  Parker's  Corners  and  the  road  west 
has  been  graded  for  a  distance  of  about  200  yards,  and  the  exca- 
vation on  this  work  has  been  carried  northward  for  a  fill.  The 
amount  of  work  done,  however,  is  inconsiderable  and  it  is  repre- 
sented that  the  contractors  would  not  be  unwilling  to  change  the 
location  if  consent  can  be  secured  from  the  Highway  Department. 

"  The  route  as  laid  out  by  the  Department  of  Highways,  as 
shown  by  the  accompanying  map,  is  shorter  by  about  200  feet 
than  that  which  is  desired,  which  will  go  by  way  of  Fitzgerald's 
Comers,  but  the  grades  are  steeper  on  the  highway  as  now 
located. 

*^  From  Station  347  to  approximately  Station  ^SS  the  soil  is 
soft  and  mucky  with  considerable  water  flowing  across  the  road. 
To  build  the  road  through  the  swamp  on  this  section  throe  culverts 
and  throe  bridges  arc  required.  From  Station  31)0  the  road  as- 
cends in  continuous  grades  as  follows:  (n/>  per  cent  for  1  (»()()  fret, 
8.17  per  cent  for  l()r)0  feet,  5.3  per  cent  for  1050  foot,  1.7  per 
cent  for  200  feet,  G  per  cent  for  350  foot,  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  On 
this  route  there  are  required  six  culverts  at  a  total  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $838  and  two  bridges  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $800  each, 
or  $1G00  for  the  two.     This  route  requires  400  cubic  yards  sub- 
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base  course,  which  would  not  be  required  on  the  route  via  Fitz- 
gerald's Comers,  and  but  two  culverts  would  be  required  on  the 
latter  route  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $118  each,  or  $232  for 
the  two. 

6ro88  Saving 

"  If  a  change  in  the  location  was  desired,  .a  very  conservative 
estimate  of  the  saving  in  cost  of  construction  is  as  follows : 

460  cubic  yards  sub-base  course  at  50c $230 

Culverts  and  bridges 2,202 

Cobble  gutter  estimated  1266-333  sq.  yards  at  25c 233 

Earth  excavation  est,  5,000  yards  at  iOc 2,000 

Total , $4,665 

Deduct  cost  of  additional  200  feet: 

39  cubic  yards,  bottom  course  at  $3 $117 

30  cubic  yards,  top  course  at  $3.75 112 

563  gallons  bit.  mat.  "A"  at  12c 67 

296 


Net  saving ...%..  $4,369 


"  If  the  change  in  location  is  made  the  highway  will  be  built  on 
much  better  foundation  and  will  serve  more  people  and  will  be  in 
use  the  year  round.  The  present  location  lies  in  a  flat  full  of 
springs,  where  adequate  drainage  of  the  road  will  be  extremely 
difficult.  A  long  haul  will  be  required  to  fill  the  low  spots.  It 
is  claimed  by  the  citizens  familiar  vith  this  location  that  there 
is  at  present  over  1,000  feet  of  corduroy  road  necessitated  by  the 
extremely  springy  character  of  the  road.  It  is  further  stated  that 
in  winter  the  road  is  impassable  on  account  of  snow  drifts  which 
sometimes  reach  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet.  There  are 
by  actual  count  eleven  houses  on  or  near  the  present  location. 
The  advantage  of  making  a  change  would  be  that  the  road  would 
be  built  on  an  elevation,  at  a  less  grade,  and  would  be  on  a  sandy 
soil  and  open  for  travel  the  year  round.  Part  of  the  proposed 
location  for  a  distance  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  would  be 
the  location  of  the  proposed  county  highway  leading  from  Silver 

12 
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Springs  to  the  west  and  would  to  this  extent  be  a  saving  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  set  forth  above. 

"  In  the  proposed  change  the  only  people  who  would  be  incon- 
venienced by  the  proposed  change  are  the  nine  houses  on  or  near 
the  present  location.  For  people  traveling  from  Gainesville  to 
Warsaw,  the  county  seat,  no  difference  whatever  is  made.  The 
village  of  Silver  Springs,  however,  with  a  population  of  1,200, 
is  brought  practically  a  mile  nearer  the  county  seat  and  all  the 
population  which  lies  to  the  southeast  of  Silver  Springs  is  like- 
wise served  by  the  proposed  change. 

Expensive  Brick  Pavement  ITnneoessary. 

"The  photographs  accompanying  this  report  show  that  portion  of 
the  road  leading  to  and  in  the  village  of  Gainesville.  Photc^aph 
No.  1,  is  the  view  taken  from  the  "  Corners  "  leading  to  Gaines- 
ville Center  and  the  present  highway,  and  looking  south  to  the 
village  of  Gainesville,  which  is  to  be  bituminous  macadam. 

No.  2  is  a  view  taken  from  the  railroad  tracks  in  the  village 
of  Gainesville,  looking  north  through  the  main  street  of  said 
village,  to  be  paved  with  brick. 

"  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  scandal  that  the  funds  of  the  State 
should  be'  used  to  pave  this  village  street  with  brick.  No  con- 
siderable traffic  will  use  this  street  and  the  examiners  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  reason  why  the  Highway  Department  deter- 
mined on  using  brick.  This  brick  pavement  on  the  south  con- 
nects  with  an  unimproved  road.  The  village  of  Gainesville  has 
a  population  of  430  and  there  are  perhaps  50  to  75  houses  in 
the  village.  There  is  no  manufacturing  or  any  heavy  teaming 
and  the  country  round  about  is  purely  agricultural. 

The  waste  of  the  public  funds  is  shown  by  comparing  the  cost 
of  the  wearing  course  of  brick  and  the  wearing  course  of  bitumi- 
nous macadam.  Under  the  contract  3.07  miles  are  to  be  paved 
with  brick  and  5.82  miles  with  six-inch  grouted  bituminous 
macadam. 

3.07  mile  brick  @  $20,820  per  mile $63,917.40 

3.07  mile  macadam  @  $10,281  per  mile 31,562.66 


$32,344.74 
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Unwairaiited  Payments  ITiider  Contract 

"  The  contractor  received  Estimate  Xo.  1  dated  November  24, 
1913,  for  work  done  and  materials  in  place  up  to  and  including 
November  24th,  under  the  contract  which  was  dated  September 
29,  1913.  The  total  estimate  was  $5,395  and  was  for  clearing 
grubbing  and  excavation.  This  estimate  was  increased  by  Esti- 
mate No.  2,  dated  December  25,  1913,  for  work  done  up  to  and 
including  December  21st.  Estimate  No.  2  was  for  $8,605  and 
covered  the  same  items  as  Estimate  No.  1.  Estimate  No.  3,  dated 
January  21,  1914,  covered  work  done  and  materials  in  place  up 
to  and  including  January  21st.  This  estimate  was  for  $10,358.50, 
and  included  in  this  estimate  was  an  allowance  for  paving  brick 
to  the  amount  of  $676.50.  The  allowance  for  brick  was  made 
on  the  bottom  basis. 

Freight   $4.20  Per  M 

Plus  70  cents  for  hauling .70 

One  mile  average  haul 1 .  26 

Total $6.15  Per  M 


"  Estimate  No.  4,  dated  Februarv  21st  was  for  work  done  and 
materials  in  place  up  to  and  including  February  21st  and  was 
for  $12,572.50.  No  additional  amount  was  provided  in  this  allow- 
ance for  clearing,  grubbing  and  excavation,  but  an  additional  sum 
was  allowed  for  paving,  this  item  allowing  470  M  paving  brick 
@  $6.15  per  M  =  $2,890.50.  Estimate  No.  5,  dated  March  21, 
1914,  was  for  work  done  and  material  in  place  up  to  and  includ- 
ing March  21st  and  is  for  $14,223.10.  This  estimate  was  in- 
creased over  the  former  estimate  by  an  allowance  of 

650  M  paving  brick $3,  997.50 

7550  gals,  bituminous  material  "A" 543 .  60 


"  The  allowance  for  bituminous  material  "A"  was  made  on  the 
following  basis : 

Contract  price  at   .12  x  60%  ^0.072 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  the  estimate  that  the  contractor  has  been 
paid  on  the  basis  of  material  in  place  for  brick  and  bituminous 
material  "A",  which  has  been  scattered  along  the  road." 
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Facts  Beported  to  the  Governor 

The  Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and  Economy,  upon  receiving 
the  report  of  the  examination,  transmitted  the  report,  with  maps 
and  photographs  and  statements  from  citizens  and  correspondence 
to  Governor  Martin  H.  Glynn,  with  a  request  that  the  Governor 
at  once  hold  a  hearing  at  which  the  full  facts  could  be  brought 
out,  and  that  Commissioner  Carlisle  be  requested  to  attend  the 
hearing.    The  letter  to  the  Governor  was  as  follows : 

''May  6,  1914. 
"  Hon.  Martin  H.  Glynn, 

Oovemor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

Albany,  X.  Y. : 
"Sib: 

"  A  complaint  having  been  made  to  me  concerning  High- 
way No.  6400,  in  Wyoming  county,  I  caused  an  examination 
to  be  made  of  said  highway  by  Charles  H.  Jackson,  Chief 
Examiner,  and  William  A.  Treadwell,  Highway  Engineer  of 
this  Department  I  hand  you  herewith  a  copy  of  their 
report. 

"  My  examiners  report  that  a  great  waste  of  public  funds 
will  occur  if  the  highway  as  at  present  planned  is  built  — 
that  the  location  selected  will  not  serve  the  public  convenience 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  users  of  the  highway,  will  be 
expensive  to  improve  and  will  not  be  of  use  during  the  winter 
months  on  account  of  deep  snowdrifts  —  that  the  putting 
down  of  a  brick  pavement  in  the  street  of  a  village  of  430 
population  where  there  is  no  considerable  traffic  is  scandalous 
and  an  injustice  to  other  parts  of  the  State  which  are  sadly 
in  need  of  improved  highways. 

"  A  vigorous  effort  has  been  made  heretofore  to  induce  a 
change  of  location,  but  without  avail. 

"  Work  has  been  started  on  that  particular  part  of  the 
highway,  which  unless  stopped  will  make  necessary  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  as  now  planned. 

"  I  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  you  hold  at  once  a 
hearing  at  which  the  full  facts  can  be  developed  before  you  • 
without  loss  of  time,  at  which  hearing  Commissioner  Carlisle 
of  the  Highway  Department  and  myself  and  my  examiners 
may  be  present. 

"Yours  very  truly 

"  JOHX  H.  DELANEY, 
"  Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and  Econom^y. 
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Beply  of  the  Highway  Department 

The  Governor  transmitted  the  report  and  the  request  for  a  hear- 
ing to  the  State  Highway  Department. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Highway  Commission  replied  in  a  letter 
which,  omitting  the  formal  opening,  is  as  follows: 

"  In  regard  to  the  location  of  this  highway  I  wish  to  say 
that  it  was  decided  upon  after  thorough  and  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation, not  alone  by  the  present  Commission  but  also 
by  the  old  Highway  Commission.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  every  county  in  the  State,  the  County  Super- 
intendent is  the  man  who  represents  the  local  sentiment  s^nd 
is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  State  Highway  Department. 
He  is  appointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  and  is  answer- 
able to  them.  The  County  Superintendent  of  Wyoming 
County  approved  the  plans  for  this  highway,  both  as  to  the 
location  and  the  type  of  construction.  Furthermore,  it  is 
not  an  unusual,  and  on  the  contrary  is  quite  the  usual  thing, 
when  there  are  alternative  routes  on  which  the  highway  can 
be  constructed,  to  have  extreme  partisans  for  both  routes  and 
each  side  of  the  controversy  making  bitter  statements  about 
the  other.  I  simply  say  this  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  route  which  is  now  criticized  by  the  Department  of 
Efficiency  and  Economy  was  adopted  by  the  old  Highway 
Commission  and  approved  by  Commissioner  Carlisle  before 
he  ordered  the  construction  of  the  road ;  that  it  was  approved 
by  the  only  local  official  to  pass  upon  the  plans  and  further 
I  wish  to  say  that  since  the  report  of  Commissioner  Delaney's 
examiners,  Commissioner  Carlisle  has  held  a  public  meeting 
in  Wyoming  county  at  which  there  were  four  or  five  thou- 
sand persons  present  and  at  it  there  was  a  general  discussion 
of  highway  conditions.  Not  a  single  person  at  that  meeting 
brought  up  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  this  route  which  leads 
them  to  think  that  there  is  no  such  popular  demand  for  the 
change  as  are  found  by  the  examiners  of  the  Department  of 
Efficiency  and  Economy. 

"  There  are  two  portions  of  that  report,  one  of  which  is 
emphasized  by  Commissioner  Delaney  in  his  letter,  to  which 
I  respectfully  call  your  attention.  In  referring  to  the  brick 
highway  in  Gainesville,  the  examiners  say,  and  it  is  repeated 
by  Commissioner  Delaney  that  it  is  nothing  less  than  scandal 
that  tTie  funds  of  the  State  should  be  used  to  conFtruct  with 
brick  that  part  of  the  highway  running  through  the  village. 
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In  view  of  the  strong  position  taken  by  yourself  in  favor 
of  the  construction  of  brick  highways;  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  of  New  York  State  which  has  shown  that  undoubt- 
edly when  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  considered,  brick  high- 
ways are  the  cheapest  type  of  construction ;  taking  into  con- 
sideration that  the  State  Legislature  unanimously  appropri- 
ated $50,000  to  enable  the  State  to  go  into  the  business  of 
manufacturing  brick  for  its  highways,  I  can  not  conceive  how 
any  State  official,  can  make  the  statement  that  the  use  of  brick 
on  State  highways  can  in  any  way  constitute  a  scandal.  If  the 
examiners  of  the  Department  of  EflSciency  and  Economy  are 
■  making  an  honest  investigation  and  not  trying  to  muckrake, 
then  the  judgment  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  of  the 
Highway  Commissioner  is  wrong  and  the  experience  of  this 
and  other  States  regarding  the  use  of  brick  highways  counts 
for  nothing. 

"  I  want  to  also  call  vour  attention  to  the  statement  under 
the  subhead,  "  Unwarranted  payments  under  contract ",  the 
report  reads: 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  the  estimate  that  the  contractor 
has  been  paid  on  the  basis  of  material  in  place  of  brick 
and  bituminous  material  *^A"  which  has  been  scattered 
along  the  road  ". 

"  This  statement  is  unwarrantedly  false  as  is  shown  by  the 
report  itself  which  sets  forth  that  the  payment  for  bituminous 
material  "A"  was  at  60  per  cent,  of  the  contract  price  and 
not  on  the  basis  of  material  in  place.  I  am  not  very  much 
interested  in  this  phase  of  the  matter  except  to  impress  upon 
you  that  this  report  was  not  the  result  of  a  careful  investiga- 
tion but  bears  on  the  face  of  it  all  the  ear  marks  of  the  work 
of  a  muckraker.  The  slightest  investigation  or  the  simplest 
inquiry  made  at  either  the  office  of  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission or  at  the  office  of  the  State  Comptroller  would  have 
shown  that  the  plan  of  paying  a  certain  percentage  for  ma- 
terial delivered  on  the  road  during  the  winter  months  was 
adopted  after  the  matter  had  been  taken  up  as  to  the  legality 
of  it  bv  the  Attornev-General,  and  that  the  matter  had  been 
fully  considered  by  both  the  Highway  Department  and  the 
Comptroller.  It  is  a  practice  that  has  been  in  vogue  for  two 
winters  and  has  resulted  in  accelerating  highway  construc- 
tion by  enabling  the  contractors  to  get  material  on  the  roads 
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during  the  winter  months  so  that  they  can  begin  the  actual 
construction  work  early  in  the  spring.  This  as  I  said  before, 
could  easily  have  been  ascertained  by  the  simplest  inquiry  of 
either  the  Highway  Commission  or  the  State  Comptroller, 
and  if  that  inquiry  had  been  made,  there  would  not  have 
been  the  sinister  reflection  in  this  report  on  the  conduct  of 
both  the  Highway  Department  and  the  State  Comptroller. 

"  It  is  for  the  reasons  that  I  do  not  believe  that  your  ad- 
ministration should  be  attacked  by  such  unfair  and 'unjust 
methods  as  have  been  employed  in  this  alleged  investigation 
that  I  have  called  this  matter  to  your  attention. 

The  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Highway  Commission  was 
transmitted  by  the  Governor  to  the  Commissioner  of  Efficiency 
and  Economy,  who  responded  as  follows: 

"  I  submit  that  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Highway 
Commission  does  not  constitute  an  answer  to  the  statements  made 
in  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy,  and 
the  tone  of  the  letter  is  tighly  improper  and  unjustifiable  in  an 
official  communication  from  a  State  department  to  the  Governor. 

"  The  subject  matter  of  the  report  made  by  this  Department 
was  first  submitted  to  the  Governor  by  George  Donlon,  of  Rock 
Glen,  N.  Y.,  in  the  fall  of  1913.  In  December,  1913,  the  original 
letter  of  Mr.  Donlon  was  transmitted  to  the  Highway  Commission 
by  your  Secretary,  and  a  letter  in  reply  thereto,  written  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Highway  Commission,  was  received  at  the  office 
of  the  Governor  on  December  18th.  On  the  same  date  the  reply 
of  the  Highway  Commission  was  transmitted  by  your  Secretary 
to  Mr.  Donlon. 

"  In  a  letter  dated  Rock  Glen,  Wyoming  county,  March  23, 
1914,  George  Donlon,  the  same  person  who  filed  the  original 
complaint  with  you,  requested  the  attention  of  the  Department 
of  Efficiency  and  Economy  to  the  matter  of  the  construction  of 
Highway  No.  5400,  and  enclosed  in  his  letter  an  editorial  from  a 
local  newspaper  which  also  called  upon  the  Department  of  Effi- 
ciency and  Economy  to  examine  this  matter. 

"In  accordance  with  the  request  of  this  citizen  and  taxpayer, 
Chief  Examiner  Charles  H.  Jackson  and  Highway  Engineer 
W.  A.  Treadwell  visited  the  location  of  the  road,  interviewed 
Mir.  Donlon  and  other  residents  of  the  locality,  and  examined 
the  merits  of  the  complaint  made  by  Mr.  Donlon,  with  a  view 
to  a  determination  of  the  best  and  most  economical  policy  of  the 
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State  to  pursue.  The  result  is  the  report  filed  with  you  May  6th, 
which  sets  forth  in  detail  the  result  of  the  examination,  and  con- 
cludes with  a  request  that  you  appoint  a  time  at  which  Commis- 
sioner Carlisle,  or  his  representatives,  and  representatives  of  this 
Department  could  fully  discuss  the  matter  with  you. 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  Highway  Commission  now  writes,  two 
months  after  the  report  of  this  Department  is  filed  with  you,  that 

^  Inasmuch  as  at  this  time  all  of  the  grading  has  been  done 
on  that  portion  of  the  road  affected  by  this  report,  I  do  not 
think  that  any  good  purpose  would  be  served  in  taking  up 
this  matter  with  Commissioner  Delaney.  I  would  not  be 
inclined  to  even  call  it  to  your  attention  if  it  were  not  for 
three  or  four  statements  in  this  report  which  I  cannot,  as  a 
partisan  as  well  as  part  of  your  administration,  permit  to  go 
imanswered/ 

"  At  the  time  the  report  was  filed  with  you  the  work  of  grading 
had  just  been  commenced,  and  there  would  have  been  no  loss 
to  the  State  had  that  portion  of  the  work  under  controversy  been 
suspended  until  an  examination  as  to  the  merits  of  this  small 
portion  of  the  route  had  been  determined. 

"  The  answer  of  the  Highway  Commission,  through  its  Secre- 
tary, is,  however,  as  disingenuous  as  was  the  answer  to  the  original 
complaint  filed  with  you  on  December  17,  1913,  in  which  occurred 
the  language 

*  The  road  is  now  under  contract  to  the  Thomas  F- 
Shaughnessy  Construction  Company  of  this  city,  and  the  map 
shows  eleven  houses  on  the  disputed  part  of  the  road,  while 
there  are  only  four  on  the  part  desired  by  Mr.  Donlon.  In 
laying  out  this  route,  the  old  Commission  was  held  to  fairly 
strict  lines  by  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  stated  specifi- 
cally that  the  road  should  go  through  Pike,  Gainesville,  Rock 
Glen  and  Warsaw.  The  fullest  consideration  had  been  given 
by  both  the  old  and  the  present  Commission  and  it  wa& 
deemed  inadvisable  to  make  any  change  in  this  route.' 

"  Last  December,  before  any  construction  of  the  disputed  por- 
tion of  this  road  had  been  begun,  the  impression  was  conveyed 
to  you  by  the  Commissioner  of  Highways  in  that  part  of  his  letter 
quoted  above,  first,  that  because  a  contract  had  been  entered  into, 
no  change  was  possible;  and,  second,  that  the  terms  of  the  law 
were  responsible  for  the  route  established. 


Uain  street  of  village  of  Gainesville,  to  be  paved  with  brick   at  State 
expense 
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"  The  route  proposed  by  Mr.  Donlon  complies  as  strictly  with 
the  law  as  the  route  laid  down  by  the  Highway  Commission. 
The  statement  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  houses  upon  the 
route  adopted  by  the  Highway  Commission  is  a  false  statement, 
although  unimportant.  The  inference  conveyed  that  because  a 
contract  had  been  entered  into  no  change  could  be  made  economic- 
ally, is  a  false  inference.  The  further  inference  conveyed  that 
the  Highway  Commission  had  consulted  the  convenience  of  the 
population  of  this  commimity,  is  a  false  inference,  and  as  is 
clearly  stated  in  the  complaint  of  Mr.  Donlon,  and  substantiated 
by  the  examiners  of  this  Department,  the  largest  population  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  section  of  the  road  would  be  better  served  by  the 
route  as  requested  by  Mr.  Donlon,  and  in  addition  thereto,  the 
State  would  have  saved  more  than'  $4,000  by  building  the  road 
on  dry  land  instead  of  through  a  swamp. 

"The  fact  is  that  neither  the  former  Highway  Commission, 
which  adopted  the  route,  nor  the  present  Highway  Commission, 
which  considered  the  complaint  of  the  citizens  against  this  route, 
paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  convenience  or  the  desire  of  the 
majority  of  the  population  bordering  upon  the  section  of  the  route 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  protest. 

Brick  Pavements  in  Small  Villages 

"  The  comment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Highway  Commission 
upon  that  clause  of  our  report  relating  to  brick  pavement  and  his 
obvious  endeavor  to  inflict  the  responsibility  for  a  mile  of  brick 
pavement  in  a  village  with  a  population  of  430  upon  you,  through 
the  medium  of  your  message  to  the  Legislature  on  the  general 
subject  of  permanent  highway  construction,  indicates  the  whole 
tenor  of  this  unfortunate  official  document. 

"  In  view  of  this  development  is  there  not  ground  for  suspicion 
that  the  Highway  Commission  framed  its  recommendation  to  you 
in  regard  to  brick  pavement  with  a  view  of  making  your  espousal 
a  defense  against  the  criticisms  of  this  department. 

"  I  quote  the  following  from  report  of  the  Department  of 
Efficiency  and  Economy  filed  with  you  upon  this  subject : 

*  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  scandal  that  the  funds  of  the 
State  should  be  used  to  pave  this  village  street  with  brick. 
No  considerable  traffic  will  use  this  street  and  the  examiners 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  reason  why  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment determined  on  using  brick.  This  brick  pavement  on 
the  south  connects  with  an  unimproved  road.  The  village  of 
Gainesville  has  a  population  of  430  and  there  are  perhaps 
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from  fifty  to  seventy  houses  in  the  village.  There  is  no 
manufacturing  or  any  heavy  teaming  and  the  country  around 
about  is  purely  agricultural.' 

"  Under  the  guise  of  providing  permanent  highways,  brick 
pavements  have  been  and  are  now  being  constructed  in  small  vil- 
lages in  all  parts  of  this  State  at  the  behest  of  local  politicians  who 
managed  to  obtain  the  ear  and  friendship  of  certain  highway  com- 
missioners. This  department  has  filed  protests  with  the  Comp- 
troller and  with  the  present  Commissioner  of  highways  against  the 
construction  of  brick  pavements  in  a  number  of  isolated  communi- 
ties —  villages  with  small  population  and  with  no  local  industries. 
The  general  discretion  given  to  the  Commissioner  of  Highways  to 
adopt  suitable  types  of  pavements  has  been  abused,  not  only  in  the 
village  of  Gainesville  but  in  many  others  that  we  are  prepared  to 
cite  and  prove.  Because  he  had  the  discretion  in  the  law,  we  have 
been  unable  to  stop  the  waste  of  public  funds,  the  aggregate  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  construct  many  miles  of  durable  improved 
highways  for  the  benefit  of  the  farming  communities  for  which  this 
highway  development  was  originally  designed. 

''  That  the  building  of  unnecessarily  expensive  pavement  in  any 
one  locality  reduces  the  mileage  of  improved  roadsbuilding  in  that 
community  is  indisputable,  because  the  law  allots  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  fifty  million  dollars  construction  fund  to  each  county, 
and  when  that  proportion  is  exhausted  no  more  improved  roads  can 
be  built.  This  is  a  vastly  different  question  than  whether  brick 
pavement  on  heavily  traveled  roads  is  the  best  construction  or  not, 
and  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  discussion  regarding  the  best 
material  for  heavy  construction. 

Payments  on  Contracts 

"  The  report  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy  contains  a  section  on  pages  10  and  11,  entitled, ''  Unwar- 
ranted Payments  Under  Contract."  This  section  enumerates 
various  payments  made  to  the  contractor  upon  Road  5400,  as 
follows : 

November  24,  1913,  Estimate  No.  1 $5,395  00 

December  25,  1913,  Estimate  No.  2 8,605  00 

January  21,  1914,  Estimate  No.  3 10,358  58 

February  21,  1914,  Estimate  No.  4 12,572  50 

March  21, 1914,  Estimate  No.  5 14,223  10 

$51,154  18 
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and  concludes  with  the  comment  : 

^  It  will  be  seen  from  the  estimate  that  the  contractor  has 
been  paid  on  the  basis  of  material  in  place  for  brick  and 
bituminous  priaterial  ^*A",  which  has  been  scattered  along  the 
road.' 

"  The  above  comment  is  quoted  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Highway  Commission,  and  he  says: 

*  This  statement  is  unwarrantedly  false  as  is  shown  by  the 
report  itself  which  sets  forth  that  the  payment  for  bituminous 
material  "A"  was  at  60  per  cent  of  the  contract  price  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  material  in  place.  I  am  not  very  much  inter- 
ested in  this  phase  of  the  matter  except  to  impress  upon  you 
that  this  report  was  not  the  result  of  a  careful  investigation 
but  bears  on  the  face  of  it  all  the  ear  marks  of  the  work  of  a 
muckraker.  The  slightest  investigation  or  the  simplest  in- 
quiry made  at  either  the  oflSce  of  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission or  at  the  office  of  the  State  Comptroller  would  have 
shown  that  the  plan  of  paying  a  certain  percentage  for  ma- 
terial delivered  on  the  road  during  the  winter  months  was 
adopted  after  the  matter  had  been  taken  up  as  to  the  legality 
of  it  by  the  Attorney-General,  and  that  the  matter  had  been 

fully  considered  by  both  the  Highway  Department  and  the 
Comptroller.' 

"Again  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Highway  Commis- 
sion must  be  characterized  as  at  least  misleading.  There  can  be 
no  objection  to  allowing  the  contractor  a  payment  for  material 
delivered  if  the  contract  and  specifications  provide  a  way  for  such 
payment,  and  if  the  material  delivered  becomes  the  property  of  the 
State  when  the  pajinent  is  made.  No  such  circumstance  exists 
here.  The  contract  was  made  for  the  construction  of  a  highway, 
and  the  unit  prices  are  based  upon  given  quantities  of  material  in 
place  and  construction  completed.  It  has  truly  been  the  practice, 
and  a  vicious  practice,  of  the  Highway  Department,  during  the 
present  year  as  well  as  in  former  years,  to  certify  that  certain 
percentages  of  the  contract  were  completed  when  materials  were 
'  delivered  upon  the  job,  although  the  terms  of  the  contract  provide 
for  material  *  in  place  complete.'  The  contract  under  discussion 
binds  the  State  to  pay  $1.40  per  square  yard  for  38,370  yards  of 
'  Brick  pavement  in  place  complete '  and  also  pay  twelve  cents 
per  gallon  for  86,920  gallons  of  ^  Bituminous  Material  *^A"  in 
place  complete.'  The  contract  does  not  provide  for  payment  of 
materials  on  the  side  of  the  road.    The  payments  were  not  calcu- 
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lated  upon  market  unit  basis  for  the  materials,  but  certificates  were 
sent  to  the  Comptroller  that  certain  percentages  of  the  contract 
had  been  performed.  No  title  to  the  material  was  delivered  to  the 
State.  A  logical  result  of  this  practice  was  exposed  in  the  Broome 
county  scandal  during  the  past  year  when  it  disclosed  that  payment 
had  been  made  to  contractors  for  materials  upon  a  roadway  which 
was  never  completed,  and  the  payments  for  which  had  been  abso- 
lutely wasted.  Furthermore,  the  State  must  rely  upon  the  honesty 
of  contractors  to  complete  the  road  and  to  leave  upon  the  side  of 
the  road  the  material  for  which  they  have  been  paid.  No  title  to 
this  material  vests  in  the  State.  No  document  passes  from  the  con- 
tractor or  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  State  for  this  material.  It 
would  be  an  easy  matter  for  a  dishonest  contractor,  after  receiving 
payment  for  this  material,  to  transport  the  same  material  upon 
another  road,  and  he  could  not  be  accused  of  larceny  or  any  other 
offense  because  all  of  the  material  remains  his  property.  This  mat- 
ter was  clearly  pointed  out  to  the  Commissioner  of  Highways 
before  the  present  specifications  were  drawn,  and  it  is  inexcusable 
that  even  the  present  specifications  and  contracts,  executed  this 
year,  do  not  proyide  a  method  whereby  the  State  may  at  the  same 
time  accelerate  the  work  by  permitting  the  contractors  to  draw 
material  upon  the  road  during  the  winter  months  when  construc- 
tion is  impossible  and  at  the  same  time  protect  itself  by  taking 
title  to  this  material  when  payment  is  made  to  the  contractor.  The 
present  policy  requires  the  subordinate  officials  of  the  department 
to  make  a  false  statement  for  the  purpose  of  securing  payments  to 
contractors,  and  the  fate  of  these  subordinate  officials  when  trouble 
ensues  is  well  illustrated  in  the  instance  of  Assistant  Engineer 
Kelley,  who  was  made  the  scapegoat  for  the  Broome  county  road 
alluded  to. 

"  I  requested  a  hearing  by  you  upon  these  matters  because  I 
was  unwilling  to  put  into  official  correspondence  these  strictures 
upon  the  administration  of  the  Department  of  Highways.  I  have 
endeavored  to  conduct  this  office  on  a  co-operative  basis,  that  is, 
to  make  helpful  suggestions  instead  of  destructive  criticisms,  and 
when  I  found  it  possible  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  officials 
with  whose  work  this  department  comes  in  contact,  much  good 
has  resulted. 

Too  Late  to  Apply  Bemedy 

"  Every  statement  made  in  the  report,  however,  can  be  substan- 
tiated,  and   the   various   communications   and   activities   of  the 
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Highway  Department  have  been  designed  to  conceal  actual  facts 
and  evade  proceedings  that  would  disclose  the  actual  desires 
of  the  community  through  which  the  road  passes. 

"  By  the  action  of  the  Highway  Commission  in  this  matter  the 
people  of  the  village  of  Silver  Springs  and  the  surrounding  com- 
munity, will  be  compelled  to  travel  more  than  a  mile  further,  over 
unimproved  roads,  to  connect  with  the  main  highway  leading  from 
the  natural  markets  of  that  county  than  if  the  road  had  been 
properly  laid  out. 

"The  concluding  paragraph  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Highway  Conunission  is  appropriate  to  the  document  as  a 
whole.    It  is  as  follows  r 

*  It  is  for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  believe  vour  administra- 
tion  should  be  attacked  by  such  unfair  and  unjust  methods 
as  have  been  employed  in  this  alleged  investigation  that  I 
have  called  this  matter  to  your  attention.' 

"  No  attempt  to  prove  that  the  route  that  could  be  most  cheaply 
constructed  had  been  adopted.  No  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
route  adopted  was  nearest  the  populous  village  of  Silver  Springs. 
No  attempt  to  prove  that  the  contractor  had  not  been  paid  for 
material  for  which  title  had  not  been  assumed  bv  the  State.  No 
attempt  to  prove  that  a  brick  pavement  in  a  village  of  430  popu- 
lation was  necessary.  No  attempt  to  prove  that  an  honest  effort 
had  been  made  to  ascertan  the  merits  of  the  complaint  and  that 
the  citizens  of  the  village  of  Silver  Springs  had  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  cause.  On  the  contrary  the  Gov- 
ernor'8  me;,8age  on  brick  is  responsible  for  the  pavemeni  in  Gaines- 
ville.  The  Governor's  administration  is  responsible  for  the  whole 
practice  of  the  Department  of  Highways  and,  therefore,  criticism 
of  wrong  is  criticism  of  the  administration  of  the  Governor." 

Conclusion 

The  Governor  examined  the  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  construction  had  progressed  very  considerably  by  mid- 
summer, it  was  deemed  uneconomical  to  change  the  route.  If  the 
Highway  Department  had  acted  promptly  on  the  complaints  of 
citizens  and  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy,  a  saving 
would  have  been  effected  for  the  State. 
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REPORT 

To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York : — 

The  State  Commission  of  Prisons  herewith  submits  its 
Twentieth  Annual  Report,  as  required  by  Section  43  of  the  Prison 
Law. 

Governor  Glynn,  on  March  23,  1914,  sent  to  the  Senate  the 
nominations  of  James  T.  Murphy,  of  Ogdensburg,  to  succeed 
Commissioner  Edgar  A.  Newell  whose  term  of  office  expired  June 
21,  1913;  Dr.  Rudolph  F.  Diedling,  of  Saugerties,  to  succeed  Com- 
missioner Simon  P.  Quick,  of  Windsor,  whose  term  expired  June 
21,  1913 ;  and  Leon  C.  Weinstock,  of  New  York,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Commissioner  John  J.  Deery,  of 
Brooklyn,  whose  term  would  have  expired  June  21,  1916.  The 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

On  March  27  the  Governor  nominated  Commissioners 
Henry  Solomon  and  Francis  C.  Huntington,  both  of  New  York, 
whose  terms  expired  June  21,  1914,  to  succeed  themselves.  The 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

The  Commission  during  the  year  has  visited  and  inspected 
the  state  prisons,  reformatories,  penitentiaries,  county  jails. 
New  York  city  penal  institutions  and  precinct  station  houses, 
and  345  of  the  588  city  jails  and  town  and  village  lockups  outside 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  580  in  all.  Copies  of  the  reports  of  these 
inspections  have  been  mailed  to  the  authorities  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  institutions  who  have  been  urged  to  comply 
with  the  Commission's  recommendations.  Much  effective  work 
has  been  done  in  improving  conditions  in  the  minor  places  of 
detention  throughout  the  State.  Plans  for  many  new  jails  and 
lockups  and  for  the  remodeling  of  others  have  been  approved,  and 
a  few  have  been  closed  by  order  of  the  Commission  because  of 
their  insanitary  and  illegal  condition,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Chapter  379  of  the  Laws  of  1914.  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances local  authorities  have  closed  their  lockups  where  reports 
of  the  Commission  have  shown  them  to  be  unfit  for  further  use. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  those  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  penitentiaries  and  county  jails  to  a  realization  of 
the  necessity  for  providing  employment  for  a  large  number  of 
idle  prisoners.  Boards  of  supervisors  in  a  few  counties  have  shown 
commendable  interest  in  this  respect  by  employing  their  prisoners 
on  farms  or  in  improving  highways,  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
boards  continue  to  permit  those  in  custody  of  their  institutions 
to  pass  their  time  in  idleness  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  pri- 
soners as  well  as  the  taxpayers  who  support  them. 

There  has  been  comparatively  little  improvement  in  the 
structural  conditions  of  the  three  old  state  prisons.     Sing  Sing 
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prison  with  its  archaic  equipment  continues  a  reproach  to  the 
State  which  maintains  it.  The  cell  blocks  at  Auburn  and  Clinton 
prisons  ought  to  be  replaced.  Work  on  the  new  south  wing  at 
Great  Meadow  prison  is  progressing  and  will  soon  be  equipped 
to  receive  prisoners. 

The  inmates,  however,  particularly  at  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing, 
have  been  given  a  large  measure  of  self-government  through  the 
organization  of  the  Mutual  Welfare  League  at  Auburn  and  the 
Golden  Rule  Brotherhood  at  Sing  Sing.  Stricter  discipline  pre- 
vails at  Clinton  prison  which  houses  the  older  and  more  hardened 
offenders.    At  Great  Meadow  the  honor  system  prevails. 

During  the  summer  the  Commission  made  an  investigation  of 
the  traffic  in  drugs  and  other  contraband  articles  in  Sie  state 
prisons  and  submitted  several  recommendations  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  State  Prisons  and  the  wardens  in  charge  of  these 
institutions. 

The  prison  industries  show  a  slight  increase  in  sales  and  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  earnings.  The  industries  should  be 
reorganized  with  a  view  to  putting  them  on  an  effective  working 
basis,  to  do  which  needs  an  efficient  manager.  Much  of  the  ma- 
chinery is  old  and  out  of  date  and  should  be  replaced.  The  out- 
put could  be  greatly  increased  under  a  management  that  would 
keep  the  whole  prison  population  at  work.  Highway  work  was  a 
feature  of  prison  administration  during  the  past  season  and  about 
65  miles  of  roads  were  improved.    This  work  should  be  extended. 

Many  state,  county  and  local  officials  fail  to  observe  the 
law  which  requires  them  to  file  with  this  Commission  on  or  before 
October  1st  of  each  year  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  prison- 
made  goods  needed  for  the  ensuing  year.  Repeated  requests  for 
such  estimates  in  many  cases  fail  to  elicit  even  the  courtesy  of  a 
reply.  The  Commission  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting 
these  estimates  for  the  guidance  of  the  Superintendent  of  State 
Prisons  in  the  conduct  of  the  industries,  and  the  failure  of  of- 
ficials to  comply  with  the  law  necessarily  renders  the  final 
estimates  incomplete.  Many  of  these  same  officials  fail  to  make 
their  purchases  from  the  prisons  as  the  law  requires. 

The  State  Farm  for  Women,  which  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons,  was  opened  on  October 
1,  1914,  for  the  reception  of  women  offenders  over  thirty  years 
of  age.    This  institution  should  be  completed. 

Statistics  of  all  penal  institutions  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission  have  been  secured  and  compiled  and  are  an- 
nexed to  this  report,  as  are  the  reports  of  inspections  of  the  vari- 
ous institutions  visited. 

PRISON  POPULATION 

The  total  prison  population  of  the  State  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1914,  was  16,678,  an  increase  of 
1,817  over  the  preceding  year.  The  increase  for  tlie  year  1913 
over  1912  was  70.     Ten  years  ago  the  prison  population  was 
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12,793,  showing  an  increase  in  a  decade  of  3,885. 

A  marked  increase  is  also  shown  in  the  number  of  actnal 
commitments.  The  number  jumped  from  101,611  in  1913  to 
118,027. 

The  number  in  custody  in  the  four  state  prisons,  including 
the  State  Prison  for  Women  at  Auburn,  was  1,955,  an  increase  of 
235.  There  was,  however,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  inmates 
of  the  Women's  Prison  from  116  to  103.  The  number  of  prisoners 
in  the  State  prisons  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  1,503  more 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

The  population  of  the  three  reformatories  for  males — ^the  New 
York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  the  Eastern  New  York  Re- 
formatory at  Napanoch,  and  the  New  York  City  Reformatory 
at  Hart's  Island— increased  51— from  2,026  to  2,077.  This  is  an 
increase  during  ten  years  of  421.  The  New  York  City  Reform- 
atory statistics  date  from  1906. 

A  decrease  of  55  is  shown  in  the  combined  population  of  the 
New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bedford  and  the 
Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women  at  Albion.  The  popula- 
tion in  1913  was  708,  and  this  year  it  had  decreased  to  653.  The 
population  of  the^  two  institutions  increased  173  in  ten  years. 

The  greatest  increase  in  population  is  shown  in  the  five 
penitentiaries.  These  institutions  in  1913  had  2,488  inmates; 
this  year  the  number  was  2,965,  an  increase  of  477.  The  in- 
crease since  1905,  when  the  Kings  County  Penitentiary  was  in 
existence,  has  been  736. 

The  number  of  inmates  in  the  county  jails  and  in  the  work- 
houses, city  and  district  prisons,  and  the  House  of  Detention  in 
New  York  city,  was  6,028,  an  increase  of  809  over  the  preceding 
year  and  1,261  more  than  the  number  in  custody  ten  years  ago. 

The  number  of  actual  commitments  to  the  various  prisons, 
reformatories,  penitentiaries,  county  jails,  workhouses,  etc.,  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  was  118,027,  an  increase  of  16,416  over 
1913  and  an  increase  over  1905  of  16,981. 

The  number  of  women  in  custody  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
1,930,  an  increase  of  138  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 
The  number  of  admissions  decreased  398 — ^from  213,555  to  23,157. 

Further  detailed  statistics  as  to  prison  population  will  be 
found  in  the  statistical  portion  of  this  report. 

STATE    PRISONS 

Increasing  public  interest  in  prison  conditions  has  been  mani- 
fested during  the  past  year  and  with  it  has  come  a  general  de- 
mand for  better  prisons  and  better  management.  The  removal 
of  Thomas  J.  McCormick  as  warden  of  Sing  Sing  prison,  follow- 
ing the  revelations  of  unusual  privileges  accorded  one  of  the  in- 
mates of  that  institution,  and  the  appointment  of  Thomas  M. 
Osborne,  Chairman  of  the  State  Commission  on  Prison  Reform, 
as  his  successor,  has  served  to  focus  public  attention  on  this 
grim  old  prison  with  its  tomb-like  cells  into  which  hundreds  of 
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men  are  thrust  annually  to  be  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  moral, 
mental  and  physical  deterioration. 

The  evils  of  Sing  Sing  are  too  well  known  to  need  repeti- 
tion. There  have  been  many  investigations  and  reports  by  this 
Commission  and  others  condemning  the  old  cell  block  with  its 
lack  of  sanitary  facilities  and  consequent  unhealthfulness,  but 
the  institution  still  survives  with  its  structural  shortcomings  as 
glaring  as  ever. 

It  is  imperative  that  a  decision  be  made  at  once  as  to  whether 
Sing  Sing  is  to  be  rebuilt  or  a  new  prison  constructed  on  another 
site  to  take  its  place.  The  question  is  squarely  up  to  the  Legis- 
lature to  determine.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of 
Sing  Sing.  Some  of  those  who  are  advocating  a  new  prison  be- 
lieve that  the  old  institution  should  be  given  a  new  cell  block 
and  otherwise  modernized  and  retained  as  a  receiving  prison 
where  offenders  may  be  committed  for  examination  and  classi- 
fication before  being  transferred  to  other  state  prisons.  Those 
who  advocate  its  entire  abandonment  insist  on  a  new  prison  on  a 
large  farm.  Those  who  advocate  its  retention  believe  it  could 
be  modernized  and  thus  save  the  expense  of  a  new  institution. 
All  agree,  however,  that  the  present  prison  is  unfit  for  use  and 
that  an  early  solution  of  the  problem  is  urgent. 

The  need  for  increased  prison  facilities  is  conclusively  shown 
by  reference  to  the  statistics  of  the  past  fiscal  year.  On  Septem- 
ber 30th  there  were  in  custody  at  the  four  state  prisons — ^Auburn, 
Clinton,  Great  Meadow  and  Sing  Sing — 4,852  men,  an  increase  of 
248  over  the  number  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year.  The  in- 
crease since  October  1,  1906,  the  year  the  Legislature  authorized 
the  construction  of  a  new  prison,  has  been  1,471,  which  is  con- 
siderably more  than  the  capacity  of  any  one  of  the  present  insti- 
tutions. 

The  average  daily  population  in  the  four  prisons  for  the  past 
fiscal  year  increased  from  4,658  to  4,850.  The  cell  capacity  is  but 
4,306.  The  indications  are  that  the  year  to  come  will  show  a  much 
greater  increase,  as  periods  of  business  depression  almost  in- 
variably cause  an  influx  of  prisoners. 

With  the  expected  completion  of  the  new  south  wing  at 
Great  Meadow  prison  during  the  coming  year,  facilities  will  be 
provided  for  554  more  inmates,  which  will  tend  to  relieve  the 
present  overcrowded  conditions.  Sing  Sing,  which  receives  the 
majority  of  commitments,  is  the  most  seriously  congested  of 
of  the  four  prisons,  necessitating  "doubling  up"  prisoners  in  cells 
too  small  for  one,  and  the  crowding  of  others  into  a  dormitory. 

While  the  population  of  the  prisons  for  men  continues  to  in- 
crease, the  number  of  inmates  of  the  State  Prison  for  Women 
at  Auburn  is  decreasing.  The  average  daily  population  de- 
creased during  the  past  fiscal  year  from  127  to  109.  The  decrease 
the  preceding  year  was  3.  The  number  in  custody  at  the  close 
of  the  year  was  102  as  compared  with  116  the  preceding  year. 
Whether  this  increase  is  caused  by  fewer  convictions  of  women 
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for  felony  or  because  women  wlio  might  be  sent  to  Auburn  are 
being  sent  to  the  reformatories  for  women  at  Albion  and  Bedford, 
does  not  appear.  The  decrease  doubtless  is  due  in  part  to  the 
paroling  of  inmates,  a  practice  which  did  not  prevail  until  within 
recent  years. 

While  the  necessity  for  improving  conditions  at  Sing  Sing 
is  most  pressing,  Auburn  prison  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
erection  of  the  latter  institution  was  begun  almost  a  century 
ago  and  some  of  its  cells  are  little  better  than  those  at  Sing  Sing. 
In  both  prisons  as  well  as  at  Clinton  the  objectionable  bucket  still 
system  prevails.  In  Great  Meadow  prison,  a  modern  institution, 
the  cells  are  commodious  and  equipped  with  sanitary  facilities. 
If  Auburn  prison  is  to  be  retained  on  its  present  site,  provision 
should  be  made  for  replacing  the  old  cell  blocks  with  new  ones. 
The  Commission  believes  its  removal  to  a  site  in  the  country 
would  be  advantageous.  In  any  event,  a  farm  near  enough  to  be 
worked  by  inmate  labor  should  be  purchased.  Thousands  of  dollars 
are  expended  annually  for  farm  products  which  could  be  pro- 
duced were  such  a  farm  available.  Outdoor  employment  for 
many  of  the  inmates  also  would  be  provided. 

Although  structural  improvements  in  the  prisons  have  been 
few,  changes,  almost  revolutionary,  have  been  made  in  the 
management  at  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing.  In  these  prisons  the  ex- 
periment of  permitting  the  prisoners  a  large  degree  of  self- 
government  is  being  tried. 

A  prisoners'  organization  was  established  at  Auburn  prison, 
known  as  the  Mutual  Welfare  League.  Each  prisoner  upon  ad- 
mission to  the  prison  becomes  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
League.  The  members  elect  their  own  delegates  to  represent 
them  upon  the  executive  committee.  This  committee  determines 
whether  a  member  who  violates  the  prison  rules  shall  be  suspend- 
ed from  enjoying  the  privileges  accorded  League  members  and 
when  these  privileges  shall  be  restored. 

During  the  summer  months,  after  the  day's  work  has  been 
done,  the  men  in  charge  of  delegates  are  marched  into  the  prison 
yard  where  for  an  hour  or  more  they  are  permitted  to  indulge 
in  athletics,  games,  or  such  other  amusements  as  they,  may 
choose.  In  winter  they  assemble  in  the  prison  chapel.  Each 
member  of  the  League  wears  a  button  inscribed  "M.  W.  L." 

The  Golden  Rule  Brotherhood,  an  organization  similar  to  the 
Mutual  WeKare  League,  was  established  at  Sing  Sing  soon  after 
Warden  Osborne  assumed  charge  of  the  institution.  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Brotherhood  is  permitted  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  those  who  disobey  the  prison  rules.  There  is  a  higher 
court,  composed  of  the  warden  and  other  prison  officials,  to  which 
an  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  delegates  may  be  taken. 

Permission  has  been  given  members  of  the  Brotherhood  by 
the  warden  to  have  visitors  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  to  have 
moving  picture  entertainments  on  Sunday  afternoons  instead  of 
Saturdays,  to  bum  the  lights  in  cells  later  at  night,  and  for  more 
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elasticity  in  the  rules  governing  correspondence  and  the  posses- 
sion of  newspapers. 

The  wardens  declare  that  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of 
these  convict  organizations,  discipline  has  improved.  The  out- 
come of  this  experiment  in  self-government  is  being  closely 
watched  by  prison  officials  throughout  the  country. 

The  honor  system  in  vogue  at  Great  Meadow  prison  is  being 
continued  with  satisfactory  results.  This  institution,  located  on 
a  large  farm,  is  without  the  customary  prison  walls  and  its  in- 
mates are  permitted  many  privileges. 

At  Clinton  prison,  where  tie  older  and  more  hardened 
offenders  are  sent,  discipline  is  more  strict.  To  this  institution 
are  transferred  inmates  of  the  other  state  prisons  as  a  punishment 
for  insubordination  or  because  of  ill  health. 

During  the  past  year  a  new  classification  of  convicts  was  put 
into  effect  by  the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons.  It  had  been 
the  rule  to  classify  the  prisoners  into  three  grades — first  offenders, 
second  offenders,  and  those  who  have  been  convicted  three  or 
more  times.  These  various  grades  were  denoted  by  insignia 
worn  upon  the  sleeve.  Under  the  new  classification  the  grading 
of  the  convict  depends  upon  his  behavior  in  prison  rather  than 
upon  his  previous  record. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  state  prisons  continues  to  in- 
crease. The  expenditures  for  the  past  fiscal  year  increased 
from  1842,570.81  in  1913  to  |905,786.32,  or  f 63,215.51.  The  in- 
crease for  1913  over  1912  was  f 68,355.18.  These  figures  include 
the  State  Prison  for  Women. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  total  expen- 
ditures, annual  per  capita  cost,  and  daily  average  population : 

Expenditures  Per  Capita  Averaee  Dally 

Prison  Expenditure  Population 

1913  1914  1913        1014         1913        1914 

Auburn    $229,658.80  $253,059.06  $171.39  $184.98  1,340  1,368 

Auburn,    women's...  27,987.12      30,757.16    220.37    282.16  127  109 

Clinton    234,434.91    241,093.41     170.13    170.62  1,378  1,413 

Great  Meadow 114,691.29    132,072.30    228.72    219.02  501  603 

Sing  Sing   235,898.69    248,804.39    163.93    169.72  1,439  1,466 

Total    $842,570.81  $905,786.32  $176.08  $205.80      4,785    4,959 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  average  annual 
per  capita  expenditure  of  these  institutions  increased  from 
|l76.09  to  f205.30.  The  annual  per  capita  cost  for  1912  wa« 
tl64.59. 

Great  Meadow  prison  maintains  a  restaurant  for  employees 
who  pay  for  their  meals.  The  amount  so  paid  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  was  |4,256.57.  This  amount  deducted  from  the  total 
expenditures  for  the  year  would  make  the  annual  per  capita 
cost  ?211.97  instead  of  f 219.02.  Great  Meadow  is  the  only  prison 
which  shows  a  decrc:^se  in  ity  per  capita  cost  from  the  preceding 
year.    The  increase  at  Clinton  was  but  f .49. 

There  were  fewer  deaths  and  fewer  prisoners  became  insane 
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age  daily  population  during  the  past  fiscal  year  was  109.  It  was 
127  the  year  before.  The  highest  number  was  119,  the  lowest  102 
at  the  close  of  the  past  year.  Two  died  and  one  became  insane, 
necessitating  transfer. 

With  a  decreasing  population  the  annual  per  capita  cost  of 
maintenance  is  increasing.  In  1912  it  was  f  196.03;  in  1913, 
1220.37 ;  this  year,  |282.16. 

The  removal  of  this  institution  to  a  site  nearer  New  York 
city  has  been  heretofore  recommended  and  the  recommendation 
is  renewed. 

CLINTON  PRISON 

DANNBMORA 

The  population  of  Clinton  prison,  to  which  are  sent  the  more 
hardened  offenders  and  those  afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  continues 
to  increase.  The  average  daily  population  for  the  year  was  1,413, 
compared  with  1,378  the  preceding  year.  The  maximum  was 
1,476,  the  minimum,  1,303.    The  cell  capacity  is  1,200. 

Additional  hospital  facilities  are  greatly  needed  to  properly 
care  for  the  tuberculous  inmates  at  this  institution.  We  renew 
our  recommendation  of  previous  years — that  an  appropriation 
be  made  for  the  erection  of  a  separate  hospital  for  this  class  of 
prisoners  without  delay.  Such  a  building,  it  has  been  estimated, 
could  be  erected  by  convict  labor  on  land  adjacent  to  the  prison 
at  a  cost  of  about  f  100,000.  It  should  accommodate  at  least  600 
patients.  These  patients  should  not  all  be  treated  in  wards,  but 
there  should  be  a  number  of  cells  or  rooms  for  this  purpose  as 
well,  as  it  is  stated  some  cases  will  do  better  under  room  treat- 
ment than  in  open  ward. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Ransom,  who  for  many  years  has  been  the  physician 
at  the  prison,  has  achieved  splendid  results  in  caring  for  those 
placed  in  his  charge,  but  his  work  has  been  seriously  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  proper  facilities.  Dr.  Ransom  states  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  adding  to  the  capacity  of  the  present  Tuber- 
culosis Annex  other  than  the  construction  of  an  entirely  separate 
and  new  group  of  buildings.  The  present  accommodations  for 
such  patients  are  of  a  make-shift  type,  having  been  acquired  by 
piecemeal  appropriations  and  the  utilization  of  space  not  well 
calculated  for  such  purpose. 

The  increase  in  prison  population  has  resulted  in  an  increase 
in  the  tuberculosis  population  and  the  prison  authorities  have 
been  sorely  hampered  for  room  to  properly  care  for  transfers 
from  other  prisons,  and  the  transfer  of  some  of  these  patients 
has  been  delayed  several  months  before  they  could  be  admitted. 

During  the  past  year  593  cases  of  tuberculosis  were  under 
observation  and  treatment.  Of  this  number  327  were  treated  in 
the  Tuberculosis  Hospital  Annex.  A  part  of  the  tuberculosis 
population  was  treated  in  invalid  company  cells  with  all  the  out- 
door features  employed  in  connection  with  the  hospital  proper. 

Dr.  Ransom  has  continued  his  experiments  along  the  line  of 
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graduated  labor  in  certain  cases  of  taberculosis,  as  described  in 
last  year's  report,  with  satisfactory  results.  Some  of  these  men 
have  been  employed  at  road  building  and  others  at  reforesting. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  cell  blocks  be  modern- 
ized by  installing  toilets  and  lavatories,  thus  superseding  the  ob- 
jectionable bucket  system,  and  that  the  cells  in  the  older  cell 
blocks  be  enlarged.  The  windows  should  be  enlarged  in  those  cell 
blocks  where  this  change  has  not  already  been  made. 

SuflScient  appropriations  should  be  made  without  delay  to 
provide  an  adequate  system  to  carry  off  the  prison  sewage  and 
that  of  the  Dannemora  State  Hospital  for  the  Criminal  Insane, 
which  is  nearby.  Complaints  have  been  made  by  residents  of  the 
village  of  Dannemora  that  insanitary  conditions  prevail  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  system. 

GREAT    MEADOW    PRISON 

COMSTOCK 

Great  Meadow  prison,  opened  in  February,  1911,  is  still  un- 
finished. It  has  624  cells  at  present,  but  when  the  new  south 
wing  is  completed  quarters  will  be  provided  for  544  additional 
prisoners,  which  will  bring  its  capacity  up  to  nearly  that  of  the 
other  state  prisons.  The  contract  called  for  the  completion  of 
the  south  wing  by  November  1,  1913,  but  the  work  has  dragged 
along  while  congested  conditions  in  the  other  prisons  continue. 
The  warden  reports  that  the  new  wing  probably  will  be  completed 
in  the  spring.  The  new  mess  hall  and  the  central  portion  of  the 
cell  building  between  the  two  wings,  known  as  "the  cage'^  have 
been  finished  as  have  the  new  bath  house  and  laundry  building. 

There  were  fewer  prisoners  in  custody  in  this  institution  at 
the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year — 598 — than  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  year  when  there  were  612.  The  average  daily  popula- 
tion was  603;  in  1913  it  was  501.  The  highest  number  of  inmates 
during  the  past  year  was  664;  the  lowest,  521. 

No  commitments  are  made  direct  to  Great  Meadow,  its  popu- 
lation being  made  up  of  men  transferred  from  the  other  prisons, 
usually  as  a  reward  for  good  behavior.  Of  those  received  during 
the  year  108  were  from  Auburn,  78  from  Clinton  and  292  from 
Sing  Sing.  There  were  no  deaths  and  it  was  necessary  to  transfer 
but  one  man  to  a  state  hospitol  for  the  insane.  Sixty-four  in- 
mates were  sent  back  to  other  prisons  for  various  reasons.  Four 
escaped. 

Great  Meadow  prison  is  an  institution  without  the  usual 
prison  walls.  The  majority  of  its  inmates  come  and  go  to  their 
work  over  the  thousand  acre  farm  on  which  the  prison  is  located, 
and  few  attempt  to  escape.  The  "honor  system"  prevails  and  the 
prisoners  as  a  rule  cooperate  with  the  officers  in  the  maintenance 
of  discipline. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  at  the  institution  during 
the  past  year  by  inmate  labor,  including  a  dairy  house,  cottages 
for  employees,  a  greenhouse  and  grain  storage  house.     Much 
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grading  has  been  done  and  several  hundred  feet  of  waterlines, 
sewers  and  drains  have  been  laid. 

With  the  prospective  doubling  of  its  population  during  the 
coming  year  facilities  will  have  to  be  provided  for  keeping  the 
men  employed.  At  the  present  time  the  institution  has  no  in- 
dustries, although  the  opportunities  for  employment,  especially 
during  the  summer  montiis  are  varied.  The  institution  lacks  in- 
dustries and  hospital  facilities.  The  warden  has  recommended 
to  the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons  that  appropriations  be 
requested  of  the  Legislature  for  two  additional  buildings,  one  for 
the  establishment  of  shops  and  the  other  for  use  as  a  hospital. 
These  buildings,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  constructed  by 
prison  labor. 

Quarrying  and  stone  crushing  afford  employment  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  prisoners,  both  summer  and  winter.  The  cul- 
tivation of  trees  is  another  important  work  carried  on  by  the  in- 
mates of  this  prison.  Road  building  affords  work  for  others  in 
season.  Several  men  were  employed  during  the  yast  year  at  the 
Harlem  prison  site  at  Wingdale  and  at  the  State  Farm  for  Wo- 
men at  Valatie. 

Baseball  games  and  athletic  contests  are  permitted  on  Satur- 
day afternoons  and  holidays  in  summer,  and  moving  picture 
entertainments  are  given  in  winter. 

"I  believe  that  to  make  men  better,^^  says  Warden  Homer  in 
his  report,  "it  is  necessary  to  give  them  something  better  than 
they  had  before  their  commitment,  and  not  only  tiiat,  but  give 
them  a  chance.  The  fact  is  that  they  failed  under  one  set  of  condi- 
tions which  were  largely  produced  by  their  environment.  When 
the  stress  of  temptation  came  upon  them  they  were  unable  to 
stand  up  under  it,  with  the  consequence  that  they  have  become  in- 
stitutional charges.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  aim  of 
the  institutional  heads  should  be  to  give  them  a  different  aspect 
of  life  than  they  have  had,  helping  them  to  find  their  way  out  of 
the  maze  in  which  they  have  been  so  long  lost.  I  believe  that  the 
farm  prison  is  the  best  method  of  giving  this  assistance  and  that 
the  close  personal  contact  with  nature  is  the  most  potent  medicine 
that  can  be  administered  to  these  men  who  are  mentally  and 
morally  sick,  that  they  may  be  cured  and  go  out  into  the  life  of 
the  world  ready  and  able  to  meet  its  exactments.'* 

The  Commission  recommends  that  industries  be  assigned 
to  this  prison  and  that  shop  buildings  be  erected  without  delay. 

SING     SING    PRISON 

OSSINING 

Sing  Sing  prison  has  had  four  wardens  during  the  past  year. 
The  resignation  of  Warden  James  M.  Clancy  in  June  was  followed 
by  the  appointment  of  Thomas  J.  McCormick  who  later 
was  removed  from  office  as  a  result  of  disclosures  in  the  case  of 
one  of  the  convicts  who,  it  is  alleged,  was  granted  unusual  privi- 
leges, George  S.  Weed,  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Superintend- 
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eut  of  state  Prisons,  next  served  as  acting  warden  until  the 
appointment  of  Thomas  M.  Osborne,  the  present  incumbent. 

As  heretofore  stated,  Mr.  Osborne  soon  after  assuming  the 
duties  of  warden  organized  the  Golden  Rule  Brotherhood.  Addi- 
tional privileges  have  been  granted  the  inmates  and  the  warden  re- 
ports an  improvement  in  discipline. 

The  institution  continues  to  be  badly  congested,  necessita- 
ting the  "doubling  up"  of  many  of  the  convicts  in  the  old  cell 
block.  On  September  30,  1913,  there  were  1,281  inmates;  at  the 
close  of  the  past  fiscal  year  there  were  1,511,  not  including  one 
woman  convicted  of  murder  who  is  detained  in  separate  quarters 
outside  the  prison  walls.  This  increase  is  shown  despite  the 
transfer  of  900  to  other  prisons,  27  to  state  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane, and  the  discharge  of  more  than  200  others  by  reason  of  pa- 
role, commutation  or  other  causes. 

Up  to  the  present  year  the  State  has  maintained  three 
separate  plants  for  the  electrocution  of  persons  convicted  of 
murder,  first  degree — ^at  Auburn,  GUnton  and  Sing  Sing  prisons. 
The  Legislature  of  1914  enacted  a  law  providing  that  after  Sep- 
tember 1, 1914,  all  persons  convicted  of  murder,  first  degree  shall 
be  sent  to  Sing  Sing,  thereby  providing  for  a  central  place  of 
execution  as  had  been  recommended  in  previous  years  by  this 
Gommission.  During  the  year  there  were  eight  electrocutions  at 
Sing  Sing  and  three  at  Auburn.  Five  persons  under  death  sen- 
tence still  remain  at  Auburn,  but  after  their  cases  are  dis- 
posed of  there  will  be  no  more  electrocutions  at  that  institution. 
At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  thirteen  men  and  one  woman  at 
Sing  Sing  were  awaiting  the  result  of  appeals  in  their  respective 
cases. 

We  have  heretofore  criticised  the  death  house  at  Sing  Sing 
as  being  inadequate  and  without  proper  sanitary  facilities.  To 
make  room  for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  occupants  expected 
as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  the  new  law,  additional  quarters 
for  the  condemned  are  being  constructed. 

PRISON     INDUSTRIES 

The  employment  of  the  convicts  in  the  state  prisons  is  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  with  which  those  interested  in 
prison  affairs  have  to  deal.  Under  the  so-called  "state  use"  system 
manufacturing  is  carried  on  at  three  prisons — ^Auburn,  GJinton 
and  Sing  Sing.  The  total  sales  of  the  products  from  these  insti- 
tutions for  the  past  fiscal  year  aggregated  f 856,371.47,  and  the 
earnings,  f  133,860.81. 

The  industries  assigned  to  these  prisons  include  the  follow- 
ing: Auburn: — ^Furniture,  blankets,  cloth,  beds  and  springs, 
brooms,  baskets,  and  castings. 

Glinton : — Shirts,  clothing,  tinware,  woodenware,  cotton- 
cloth,  towels,  denim,  ticking,  mops,  shirting,  awnings  and  lumber. 

Sing  Sing: — Boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  brushes,  mattresses, 
carts,  wagons,  mats,  underwear,  hosiery  and  castings. 
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Compared  with  the  preceding  year,  the  sales  of  the  products 
of  the  prisons  for  the  past  fiscal  year  show  an  increase  of 
f  12,859.15,  and  the  earnings  show  a  decrease  of  |5,641.86. 

The  comparative  statement  of  sales  follows: 

1912-13      1913-U        Decrease      Increase 

Auburn  . .    f 372,529.68  f 338,767.83  f33,767.85  

Clinton    163,024.76    206,535.78 f 43,511.02 

Bing  Sing 307,957.88    311,067.86 3,109.98 

Total 1843,512.32  $856,371.47  $33,767.85  $46,621.00 

The  foregoing  figures  show  a  total  increase  of  $12,853.15  for 
the  year. 

The  comparative  statement  of  earnings  follows : 

1912-13  1913-14        Decrease  Increase 

Auburn   $29,167.45    $38,038.67  $8,870.22 

Clinton     36,963.72      54,988.25   18,024.53 

Sing  Sing 73,371.50  40,833.89  $32,537.61   

Total $139,502.67  $133,860.81  $32,537.61  $26,805.75 

The  earnings  are  shown  to  have  decreased  $5,638.86. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  industrial 
conditions  are  better  in  Clinton  than  in  the  other  two  institutions, 
and  worse  in  Sing  Sing.    The  latter  institution  has  been  handi-  ^ 
capped  /or  lack  of  shops,  the  cart  and  wagon  and  mat  shops  hav- 
ing been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1913.    They  ai-e  being  rebuilt. 

The  condition  of  the  industries  is  far  from  satisfactory.  For 
instance,  the  cloth  and  blanket  department  at  Auburn  cannot  sup- 
ply the  demand  made  upon  it  and  this  Commission  is  thereby 
compelled  to  annually  issue  certificates  of  release  permitting  the 
purchase  of  thousands  of  pairs  of  blankets  and  thousands  of 
yards  of  cloth.  The  furniture  department  is  likewise  far  behind 
its  orders.  The  capacity  of  the  cloth  and  blanket  department 
should  at  least  be  doubled,  and  could  be  by  the  installation  of 
additional  machinery.  Even  with  the  present  plant  the  output 
could  be  increased  by  equipping  the  shops  with  electric  lights. 
Under  present  conditions  the  hours  of  labor  are  shortened  by 
lack  of  proper  lighting  facilities  during  the  winter  season.  We 
believe  the  inmates  of  the  various  industries  should  be  required 
to  work  a  full  eight-hour  day.  This  in  itself  should  result  in  an 
increased  output,  since  in  some  of  the  shops  the  men  do  not 
appear  to  be  fully  employed. 

New  York  State  is  carrying  on  manufacturing  in  its  prisons 
with  an  annual  output  of  nearly  $1,000,000  and  with  "factories'' 
located  in  three  different  places.    Each  "factory"  is  in  charge  of 
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a  superintendent  of  indnstries,  but  there  is  no  one  in  the  "main 
oflOice"  at  Albany,  except  the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons, 
with  authority  to  say  how  the  business  of  these  "factories"  shall 
be  conducted,  and  the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons  is  obvious- 
]y  unable  by  reason  of  his  various  duties  to  give  the  industrial 
situation  the  attention  it  demands.  Even  the  position  of  sales 
agent  is  vacant  at  the  present  time. 

We  believe  the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons  should  ap- 
point a  competent  business  man,  familiar  with  manufacturing 
conditions,  to  put  the  industries  of  the  prisons  upon  a  business 
basis.  He  should  visit  the  prisons  frequently  and  report  to  the 
Superintendent  on  the  industrial  conditions  with  recommenda- 
tions in  order  that  the  Superintendent  may  at  all  times  be 
familiar  with  such  conditions. 

The  warden  of  Auburn  prison  recommends  the  transfer  of 
tlie  cabinet  department  from  that  institution  to  Sing  Sing  giving 
as  a  reason  that  the  bulk  of  the  output  of  that  industry  is  sold 
to  New  York  city,  and  freight  can  be  shipped  from  Sing  Sing, 
both  by  water  and  rail.  This  would  not  appear  advisable  until 
the  future  of  Sing  Sing  is  definitely  determined. 

The  output  of  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  at  Sing  Sing  ought 
to  be  increased  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  styles  of  some  of  the  shoes 
which  are  crude  and  out  of  date  ought  to  be  improved. 

The  most  pressing  need  in  the  industrial  situation  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  industries  at  Great  Meadow  prison.  This  institu- 
tion at  the  present  time  has  about  600  inmates.  The  thousand 
acre  farm,  upon  which  are  located  stone  quarries,  affords  employ- 
ment for  many  of  the  men  in  preparing  material  for  highway 
improvements  and  in  agricultural  work.  There  is  still  much  grad- 
ing to  be  done,  and  in  the  summer  season  the  tree  nursery  keeps 
a  considerable  number  of  inmates  busy.  Others  are  employed  in 
institutional  work.  With  the  completion  of  the  new  south  wing 
during  the  coming  year  the  capacity  of  the  institution  will  be 
practically  doubled,  and  without  industries  many  of  the  men 
mi^et  necessarily  remain  in  Idleness,  oartieularly  during  the 
wiDlcr  months.  We  recommend  that  an  appropriation  for  at 
least  two  shops  be  made  and  that  the  work  of  construction  be 
done  so  far  as  possible  by  inmate  labor.  This  in  itself  would 
keep  many  employed  until  the  completion  of  the  shops,  when  in- 
dustries could  be  assigned  to  the  institution. 

The  IjCgislature,  in  1889,  appropriated  f500,000,  known  as 
the  "Capital  Fund",  for  the  purchase  of  material  and  machinery 
used  in  the  conduct  of  the  industries.  The  industries  have  since 
grown  until  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  inventoried  valuation 
of  the  assets  totalled  $1,118,095.78. 

The  following  amounts  have  been  paid  during  tlie  last  eight- 
een years  out  of  the  profits  of  the  industries:  Compensation  to 
convicts,  $197,897.14;  expenditures  under  legislative  enactment 
for  rebuilding,  maintenance  and  miscellaneous  items,  $613,495.76 ; 
drawn  by  the  State  Treasurer  and  placed  in  the  general  funds 
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of  the  State,  $485,000;  transferred  to  Great  Meadow  prison 
from  Sing  Sing,  |10,000 ;  a  total  of  |1,306,392. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  |22, 140.35  was  paid  in  compen- 
sation to  convicts;  $140,000  was  credited  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  prisons;  $872.41  was  expended  for  rebuilding,  etc.;  and 
$100,000  was  drawn  by  the  State  Treasurer  and  placed  in  the 
general  fund. 

The  inventoried  valuation  of  the  assets  of  the  industries  at 
the  three  prisons  and  the  amounts  in  the  capital  fund  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  were  as  follows : 

Plant  &  Stock  Capital  Fund  Total 

Auburn   $390,647.70  $82,221.30  $472,869.00 

Clinton 281,006.64  35,564.32  316,570.96 

Sing  Sing 266,063.00  62,595.82  328,658.82 

w^^^^^mmt^m^^^i^^^^m^^^^^mm^  m^mm^^m^^^^mt^mmm^^^^^^imm  ^K^mi^m^m^^i^m^^mm^mmimmmmmmtm 

Total   $937,717.34        $180,381.44     $1,118,098.78 

There  was  charged  off  in  1912-13  on  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cart  and  wagon  and  mat  shops,  a  fire  loss  of  $36,652.46. 

We  believe  a  portion  of  the  capital  fund  should  be  devoted 
to  improving  the  manufacturing  plants  in  the  various  prisons 
and  to  the  establishment  of  industries  at  Great  Meadow. 

As  an  incentive  to  increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
victs we  recommend  an  amendment  to  the  Prison  Law,  permitting 
the  managing  authorities  of  these  institutions  in  their  discretion 
to  pay  not  exceeding  twenty  cents  a  day  for  work  done  over  a 
certain  fixed  task.  At  present  the  men  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  cent  and-a-half  a  day. 

Many  public  officials  still  continue  to  ignore  the  provisions 
of  the  Prison  Law  relative  to  the  purchase  of  prison-made  goods, 
and  many  of  them  fail  to  file  estimates  of  the  amount  of  such 
goods  which  they  will  require  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Com- 
mission has  endeavored  to  obtain  compliance  with  the  statute  in 
such  cases. 

OUTDOOR    EMPLOYMENT 

The  employment  of  convicts  from  the  various  prisons  in  the 
repair  of  highways  has  been  continued  during  the  past  season, 
the  legislature  having  appropriated  $50,000  for  that  purpose. 
The  restriction  that  convicts  could  be  employed  at  highway 
work  only  within  an  area  of  thirty  miles  of  the  prison  was  re- 
moved by  the  legislature  of  1914,  as  was  the  restriction  as  to 
the  number  of  convicts  to  be  employed. 

Road  camps  were  established  in  various  parts  of  the  State 
and  a  total  of  694  inmates  were  assigned  to  road  work.  Sing 
Sing  prison  sent  a  squad  of  men  to  work  on  the  Kaaterskill-Clove 
State  road  in  the  Catskill  mountains  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Highway  department.  Inmates  from  Auburn  improved  ap- 
proximately 14  miles  of  highways;  those  from  Clinton  improved 
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30  miles,  and  the  Great  Meadow  squads  about  20  miles.  Bridges 
and  culverts  were  constructed  and  in  some  places  grades  were 
considerably  reduced. 

The  experiment  of  convict  road  building  has  proved  a  valu- 
able means  of  building  up  the  men  physically  who  are  soon  to 
be  paroled.  Long  term  men  have  been  assigned  to  some  of  the 
camps  and  escapes  have  been  few.  We  recommend  sufficient  ap- 
propriations to  permit  a  continuance  of  highway  improvement. 

Millions  of  trees  for  reforesting  purposes  are  being  raised  in 
the  nursery  at  Great  Meadow  prison  and  shipped  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  State  Conservation  Commission.  These  trees 
are  used  either  for  reforesting  State  lands  or  sold  to  private 
individuals. 

The  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons  reports  that  about 
150,000  trees  have  been  planted  on  land  owned  by  the  State  in 
the  vicinity  of  Clinton  prison,  and  about  200,000  trees  were  plant- 
ed by  a  squad  of  Clinton  inmates  near  Lake  Placid,  Essex 
county,  under  the  direction  of  the  Conservation  Commission. 
The  work  of  reforesting  is  important  and  should  be  encouraged. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  outdoor  employment  is  shown  at 
Great  Meadow  prison  where  the  majority  of  the  inmates  is  em- 
ployed in  various  capacities  about  the  large  farm.  The  health 
of  the  men  since  the  opening  of  the  institution  in  1911  has  been 
good  and  there  have  been  no  deaths.  The  purchase  of  farms  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  other  prisons  would  afford  healthful  employ- 
ment for  many  inmates  as  well  as  aid  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
maintenance. 

PRISON    SCHOOLS 

The  importance  of  the  prison  school  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Ignorance  and  crime  go  hand  in  hand.  Teach  the  illiter- 
ate how  to  read  and  write  and  you  have  taken  him  a  long  step  in 
the  direction  of  reformation.  The  educational  facilities  of  the 
state  prisons  should  be  increased  and  those  in  charge  of  the 
schools  should  be  encouraged  to  new  endeavor. 

The  report  of  the  head  teacher  in  Sing  Sing  prison  indicates 
the  flood  of  illiteracy  that  annually  pours  into  tiiat  institution. 
It  shows  that  of  the  345  men  received  and  examined  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  past  fiscal  yeaf  53,  or  15  per  cent.,  were  unable 
to  read  or  write  any  language ;  83,  or  21  per  cent.,  while  able  to 
read  and  write  the  language  of  their  nativity,  were  unable  to 
read  or  write  English,  and  many  were  unable  to  speak  or  under- 
stand it;  85,  or  22  per  cent,  were  unable  to  write  an  intelligent 
letter ;  and  81,  or  20  per  cent.,  while  able  to  read  and  write  were 
decidedly  deficient  in  what  would  be  termed  a  common  school 
education. 

"Teach  the  men  how  to  read,'*  says  the  head  teacher,  "then 
give  them  the  proper  material  to  read ;  teach  them  to  think,  then 
supply  the  stimulus  for  clean,  pure,  wholesome,  creative  thoughts; 
teach  them  to  have  ideas  of  their  own  conceptions  along  the  right 
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lines  and  I  venture  the  prophecy  that  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  inmate  population  of  our  prisons  will  be  better  fitted  to  re- 
turn and  remain  among  the  surroundings  and  to  enjoy  the  liber- 
ties, rights  and  privileges  that  were  intended  for  man  in  the  be- 
ginning than  ever  have  been  returned  by  any  other  method." 

The  percentage  of  inmates  attending  tiiie  prison  schools  is 
too  small.  At  Auburn  the  school  enrollment  for  the  year  was 
779;  at  Clinton,  752;  at  Great  Meadow,  638;  and  at  Sing  Sing 
928.  The  average  daily  attendance  was:  Auburn,  323;  Clinton, 
282 ;  Great  Meadow,  207 ;  Sing  Sing,  265. 

Of  those  who  entered  school  495  were  illiterate — ^99  at 
Auburn,  110  at  Clinton,  87  at  Great  Meadow,  and  186  at  Sing 
Sing.  At  the  State  Prison  for  Women  at  Auburn  96  were  en- 
rolled, of  whom  13  were  illiterate. 

We  recommend  that  the  prison  body  receive  at  least  one 
hour's  instruction  each  secular  day  or  evening,  and  that  the 
educated  inmates  serve  as  instructors. 

DRUG     INVESTIGATION 

The  alarming  increase  in  the  use  of  drugs  and  reports  that 
drugs  and  contraband  traffic  was  flourishing  in  the  prisons  of 
the  State  prompted  an  investigation  of  conditions  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  Commission  during  the  past  summer.  Testi- 
mony of  both  oiBcers  and  convicts,  taken  at  the  prisons,  showed 
that  while  drugs,  whiskey  and  other  contraband  articles  had  been 
smuggled  into  tlie  institutions  in  various  ways,  little  of  such 
smuggling  was  going  on  at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  due,  in 
the  belief  of  the  committee,  to  investigations,  publicity  and 
special  care  exercised  by  the  prison  officials  to  prevent  it. 

Several  recommendations  were  made  by  the  committee  with  a 
view  to  preventing  traffic  in  contraband  articles  in  the  future, 
and  copies  of  the  committee's  report,  which  will  be  found  annexed 
hereto,  were  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons  and  the 
wardens  of  the  various  state  prisons. 

STATE    FARM    FOR    WOMEN 

VALATIB 

The  state  Farm  for  Women  at  Valatie,  Columbia  county, 
was  opened  for  the  reception  of  inmates  on  October  1,  1914.  The 
institution  is  designed  as  a  place  of  detention  for  women  of 
thirty  years  of  age  or  more  who  have  been  convicted  of  a  mis- 
demeanor five  times  within  a  period  of  two  years.  The  plans  as 
approved  provide  for  the  construction  of  twenty-one  cottages, 
administration  building,  hospital,  school,  and  assembly  hall,  etc. 
Two  cottages,  each  intended  to  accommodate  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  inmates,  were  completed  in  June,  1913.  They  are  pro- 
vided vrith  sewing  and  work  rooms,  dining  hall,  bake  shop,  laun- 
dry, attendants'  quarters,  bath  room,  and  individual  rooms  for 
the  inmates. 
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The  Legislature  of  1914  appropriated  J15,000  for  opening 
the  institution,  but  additional  appropriations  will  be  required  to 
maintain  it,  even  in  its  present  limited  capacity.  Provision 
also  should  be  made  for  building  additional  cottages  of  a  similar 
interior  plan  but  with  a  plain  and  unornamented  exterior. 

A  representative  of  this  Commission  who  inspected  the  in- 
stitution on  December  17th  reports  that  at  that  time  there  were 
thirty  women,  most  of  whom  were  committed  from  Buffalo,  oc- 
cupying one  of  the  cottages.  The  other  was  being  used  as  a  res- 
idence by  the  warden.  A  house  on  the  farm  was  vacant,  and 
when  repaired  would  make  a  satisfactory  warden's  residence. 
The  use  by  the  warden  of  one  of  these  houses,  designed  to  ac- 
commodate thirty  women,  seems  an  inexcusable  waste  of  space. 
The  farm  house  was  at  one  time  used  as  the  warden's  residence 
and  was  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  Funds  for  the  necessary 
repairs  should  be  provided  and  the  work  progressed  as  speedily 
as  possible  to  permit  the  use  of  tlie  cottage,  now  occupied  by  the 
warden  for  additional  inmates.  Several  hundred  women  in 
New  York  city  ai-e  repeatedly  being  committed  to  the  workhouse 
and  the  penitentiary  who  would  be  eligible  for  commitment  to  this 
institution  if  sufficient  accommodations  were  provided. 

During  the  past  year  several  inmates  from  Great  Meadow 
prison  at  Comstock  have  been  employed  on  the  farm  doing  agri- 
cultural and  other  work.  When  the  institution  is  equipped  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  promoters  of  the  farm  to  have  the  work 
done  by  the  women  inmates.  It  is  hoped  that  outdoor  work,  health- 
ful surroundings  and  sympathetic  encouragement  will  result  in 
reclaiming  at  least  a  percentage  of  the  women  who  repeatedly 
offend  and  who  are  being  committed  to  workhouses,  penitentiaries 
and  jails. 

STATE     REFORMATORIES 

The  State  maintains  four  reformatories — two  for  males,  the 
New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira  and  the  Eastern  New 
York  Reformatory  at  Napanoch;  and  two  for  females,  the  New 
York  State  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bedford  Hills  and  the 
Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women  at  Albion. 

These  institutions  are  under  the  control  of  boards  of  mana- 
gers, appointed  by  the  Governor,  who  in  turn  appoint  the  officials 
directly  in  charge  of  the  institutions.  Patrick  J.  McDonnell  is 
the  superintendent  of  the  Elmira  and  Napanoch  Reformatories, 
each  of  which  has  a  resident  assistant  superintendent — Dr. 
Frank  L.  Christian  at  Elmira  and  George  Deyo  at  Napanoch. 
Miss  Mary  R.  Moore  is  superintendent  of  the  institution  at  Bed- 
ford Hills  and  Miss  Alice  E.  Curtin  is  in  charge  of  the  one  at 
Albion. 

The  reformatories  for  women  are  subject  to  the  joint  visita- 
tion and  inspection  of  this  Commission  and  tlie  State  Board  of 
Charities.  The  board  of  managers  of  the  Bedford  Reformatory 
questioned  the  right  of  this  Commission  to  inspect  tlie  institution. 
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but  the  Attorney-General  in  an  opinion  holds  that  the  Commis- 
sion is  within  its  powers  in  exercising  the  right  of  visitation  and 
inspection. 

The  State  Agricultural  School  at  Industry,  the  New  York 
State  Training  School  for  Girls  at  Hudson,  and  the  New  York 
State  Training  School  for  Boys  at  Yorktown  Heists  are  institu- 
tions for  minors  and  as  such  do  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  Commission. 

The  New  York  City  Reformatory  on  Hart's  Island  receives 
male  misdemeanants  between  the  ages  of  16  and  30.  It  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Correction  of  New  York  city. 

Young  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  30  who  have  been 
convicted  of  felonies  are  committed  to  the  reformatory  at  Elmira. 
No  commitments  are  made  direct  to  the  Eastern  New  York  Re- 
formatory. They  are  sent  first  to  Elmira  and  transferred  from 
there  to  Napanoch. 

The  reformatories  for  women  receive  first  offenders  com- 
mitted either  for  misdemeanors  or  felonies.  Those  committed 
from  the  first,  second,  third  and  ninth  judicial  districts  are  sent 
to  Bedford,  those  from  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
judicial  districts  to  Albion. 

Sentences  to  these  institutions  are  indeterminate,  but  an  in- 
mate must  be  paroled  at  the  end  of  three  years.  Both  reform- 
atories are  built  on  the  cottage  plan  and  have  farms  in  connection 
with  them. 

Although  young  women  convicted  of  either  a  misdemeanor  or  a 
felony  may  be  sent  to  the  institutions  at  Bedford  or  Albion,  there 
is  no  reformatory  for  male  misdemeanants,  as  only  those  convict- 
ed of  felonies  may  be  sent  to  Elmira.  In  1912  the  Legislature 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Reformatory  for  Male 
Misdemeanants,  to  which  offenders  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 
could  be  sentenced.  A  board  of  managers  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  f 50,000  was  appropriated  for  a  site  and  such  pre- 
liminary work  as  could  be  accomplished.  The  selection  of  a 
proper  site  was  later  made  the  duty  of  the  Commission  on  Sites, 
Grounds  and  Buildings  which  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1913.  This  Commission,  we  are  informed,  is  favorably 
considering  a  site  of  about  800  acres  near  Oriskany,  Oneida 
County,  between  Utica  and  Rome. 

The  need  for  such  an  institution  has  been  recognized  for 
years  and  this  Commission  has  been  active  in  the  agitation  for 
its  establishment.  The  records  for  the  last  fiscal  year  show 
that  9,581  boys  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  were  committed 
to  the  various  penitentiaries,  county  jails  and  the  New  York 
City  Workhouse.  Of  these  1,873  were  sent  to  penitentiaries, 
5,030  to  county  jails,  and  2,678  to  the  workhouse 

The  Commission  urges  that  sufficient  appropriations  be 
made  to  erect  this  reformatory  and  provide  for  its  occupancy  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 
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The  population  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  1,216,  a  decrease  of  77  from  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  average  daily  population  of  1,333  was  49  less 
than  the  year  before;  the  highest  was  1,418;  the  lowest,  1,206. 
The  institution  has  a  capacity  of  1,272  single  cells,  136  double 
and  32  triple,  a  total  of  1,440.  During  the  year  1,376  prisoners 
were  received,  including  117  returned  for  violation  of  parole. 
Of  the  1,453  discharged,  981  were  paroled,  and  536  were  on  parole 
but  not  discharged  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Fourteen  inmates 
were  transferred  to  state  hospitals ;  there  were  four  deaths ;  and 
one  inmate  escaped.  The  transfers  to  the  Eastern  New  York 
Reformatory  numbered  410. 

The  gross  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  fiscal  year,  including 
the  expenditures  for  industries,  was  $342,282.30,  a  decrease  from 
the  preceding  year  of  |7,629.30.  The  inventory  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  f  2,800.26  more  than  at  the  beginning  and  there  were 
no  accounts  payable.  The  receipts  on  account  of  sales  from  in- 
dustries, sales  from  old  materials,  maintenance  of  United  States 
prisoners,  etc.,  amounted  to  |56,622.18,  making  the  net  cost  of 
maintenance  $289,141.43  as  compared  with  $284,773.28  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  net  per  capita  per  diem  cost  of  maintenance  was 
$.58148  as  compared  with  $.5646  the  preceding  year. 

The  institution  maintains  a  school  of  letters,  a  trades  school, 
and  physical  culture  classes.  Military  training  is  one  of  its 
features.  A  few  industries  are  conducted  and  some  of  the  inmates 
are  employed  at  building  and  other  construction  work  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  farm. 

The  trades  taught  include  barbering,  bookbinding,  brass 
smithing,  bricklaying,  cabinet  making,  carpentry,  cloth  cutting, 
electrical  work,  frescoing,  hardwood  finishing,  horseshoeing, 
house  painting,  iron  forging,  machinery,  moulding,  photography, 
plastering,  plumbing,  printing,  shoemaking,  sign  painting,  steam- 
fitting,  stenography  and  typewriting,  tailoring,  tinsmithing  and 
upholstering. 

The  industries,  which  include  the  manufacture  of  clothing, 
soap  and  stationery,  and  coffee  roasting,  employ  only  a  com- 
paratively few  of  the  inmates.  The  amount  of  sales  for  the  past 
fiscal  year  was  $53,192.44,  a  slight  decrease  from  the  preceding 
year  when  the  entire  sales  amounted  to  $55,031.12.  The  earnings 
for  the  year  were  $10,308.11,  an  increase  of  $36.70. 

The  sales  of  the  industries  for  the  years  1913  and  1914  were 
as  follows : 

1913  1914 

Stationery  and  blank-book  department  . .     $3,348.66  $3,439.74 

Soap  department 17,986.63  19,423.52 

Clothing  department   13,498.32  12,197.75 

Coffee  roasting    19,797.73  17,858.59 

Miscellaneous  401.78  272.84 

Total $55,033^2^    $53,192.44 
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The  earnings,  representing  the  value  of  prison  labor  for  tlie 
same  years  were  as  follows : 

1913  1914 

Stationery  and  blank-book  department  . . .        |904.65  |1,991.95 

Soap  department    3,430.28  4,010.44 

Clothing  department 4,932.08  2,856.74 

Coffee  roasting 875.36  1,408.34 

Miscellaneous  129.04  40.64 

Total 110,271.41    |10,308.11 

The  Legislature  of  1914  appropriated  |75,000  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  brick-making  plant  in  connection  with  this  institution. 
Land  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  the  purchase  of  which  is  under 
consideration  by  the  State  Commission  on  Sites,  Grounds  and 
Buildings,  is  said  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  shale  suitable 
for  making  brick  for  highway  construction.  Switching  facilities 
will  also  be  required  if  the  proposed  plant  is  established.  This 
land  is  part  of  a  tract,  the  purchase  of  which  has  heretofore  been 
recommended  by  this  Commission  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
board  of  managers  has  leased  about  65  acres  for  the  past  two 
years,  the  cultivation  of  which  has  shown  an  annual  profit  in  hay 
and  farm  produce,  at  the  same  time  affording  healthful  outdoor 
employment  for  some  of  the  inmates.  We  renew  the  recommenda- 
tion that  additional  land  for  agricultural  purposes  be  purchased. 

Fire  on  December  8th  destroyed  the  carpenter  shop,  paint 
shop,  soap  factory  and  foundry  building,  entailing  an  estimated 
loss  of  $125,000.  Appropriations  to  replace  these  buildings  by  in- 
mate labor  are  recommended. 

A  detailed  report  of  this  institution  will  be  found  among 
ports  of  inspections  annexed  to  this  report. 

EASTERN     NEW    YORK    REFORMATORY 

NAPANOCH 

The  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory  is  a  branch  of  the  New 
York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira.  The  plans  contemplated  an 
institution  with  a  cell  capacity  of  1,000.  Its  present  cell  capacity 
is  496.  No  inmates  are  committed  direct  to  this  reformatory  but 
are  received  by  transfer  from  Elmira.  It  was  opened  October 
1,  1900,  and  much  of  the  work  of  construction,  apart  from  the 
main  prison  stnicture,  has  been  done  by  inmate  labor.  A  com- 
prehensive report  of  this  institution  will  be  found  among  the  re- 
ports annexed  to  this  report. 

The  population  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  463,  an  in- 
crease of  50  over  the  preceding  year.  The  number  received  was 
467  of  whom  51  were  returned  for  violation  of  parole,  and  6  from 
Dannemora  State  Hospital.  The  average  daily  population  was 
439  as  compared  with  451  the  preceding  year;  the  highest,  486; 
and  the  lowest,  400.     During  the  year  467  were  discharged,  of 
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whom  364  were  paroled.  There  were  155  on  parole  but  not  dis- 
charged at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  total  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  year  ended  September 
30,  1914,  was  |113,369.82  as  compared  with  ?107,425.95  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  per  capita  cost  for  the  year  was  J257.68  as  com- 
pared with  $238.16  the  previous  year. 

The  institution  has  no  productive  industries.  Up  to  this 
time  construction  and  institutional  work,  grading,  etc.,  has  kept 
the  inmates  fairly  well  employed,  but  the  time  has  now  come 
when  trade  schools  similar  to  those  at  Elmira  should  be  establish- 
ed.. The  institution  needs  a  new  hospital;  its  present  hospital 
accommodations  are  inadequate.  Plans  for  a  new  hospital  build- 
ing have  been  approved  by  this  Commission,  but  funds  for  its 
construction  have  not  yet  been  provided.  It  is  proposed  to  build 
the  hospital  by  inmate  labor.  We  recommend  an  appropriation 
to  permit  this  work  to  be  progressed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In 
the  meantime  better  temporary  hospital  facilities  should  be 
provided. 

This  institution,  although  of  comparatively  modern  construc- 
tion, has  no  sanitary  facilities  in  the  cells.  We  recommend  that 
sanitary  water-closets  and  lavatories  be  installed  in  all  of  the 
cells  so  as  to  permit  the  abolition  of  the  objectionable  bucket 
system. 

NEW  YOKK  STATE  REFORMATORY  FOR  WOMEN 

BEDFORD    HILLS 

The  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women  continues  to 
be  overcrowded  despite  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  board  of 
managers  to  reduce  the  number  of  commitments.  The  institution 
reports  its  capacity  as  416,  exclusive  of  infants.  The  average 
daily  population  during  the  year  was  502.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  there  were  429  inmates,  not  including  26  infants — forty-four 
inmates  and  two  infants  less  than  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year.  There  were  226  new  commitments  for  the  year  and  62  in- 
mates were  returned  to  the  institution.    Three  escaped. 

The  present  congestion  will  be  relieved  when  the  seven  new 
cottages  now  being  erected  are  completed.  Work  is  progressing 
on  a  new  hospital  and  a  new  power  house. 

The  net  per  capita  cost  for  the  past  year  was  (221.16. 

As  a  result  of  criticisms  made  by  a  member  of  this  Com- 
mission, particularly  with  reference  to  disciplinary  conditions 
in  vogue,  an  investigation  of  the  institution  is  being  conducted 
by  a  committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

WESTERN  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  FOR  WOMEN 

ALBION 

This  institution,  like  the  one  at  Bedford  Hills,  is  overcrowd- 
ed. With  a  normal  capacity  of  215  it  had  an  average  population 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  of  240  and  the  number  in  custody  at 
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the  close  of  the  year  was  227,  not  including  15  infants  .  There 
were  238  inmates  and  16  infants  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year. 
During  the  past  year  131  inmates,  including  11  infants,  were  re- 
ceived and  123  discharred.  One  inmate  and  3  infants  died  and  4 
inmates  escaped. 

A  comprehensive  description  of  the  institution  and  its 
methods  will  be  found  among  the  reports  of  inspections  annexed 
to  this  report. 

We  recommend  appropriations  with  which  to  provide  an  ad- 
ditional cottage  and  a  disciplinary  building.  The  purchase  of 
more  land  for  agricultural  purposes  is  also  recommended. 

PENITENTIARIES 

Reports  from  the  five  penitentiaries  maintained  within  the 
State  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30, 1914,  show  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  inmates  received.  Four  of  these  insti- 
tutions— located  at  Albany,  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Jamesville — 
are  conducted  by  the  counties  of  Albany,  Erie,  Monroe  and  Onon- 
daga respectively.  The  New  York  Penitentiary  on  BlackwelPs 
Island  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Corrections 
of  the  city  of  New  York. 

To  these  institutions  thousands  of  petty  offenders,  many 
of  them  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one,  are  sentenced 
annually  for  terms  ranging  from  a  day  to  a  year  or  more.  The 
number  received  during  the  past  fiscal  year  was  18,467,  an  in- 
crease over  the  preceding  year  of  5,183.  On  September  30,  1914, 
the  total  population  of  the  five  penitentiaries  was  2,965,  an  in- 
crease of  477  over  the  year  before.  Those  discharged  numbered 
17,990  as  against  13,369  the  preceding  year.  There  were  29 
deaths  and  22  were  transferred  to  state  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

With  the  exception  of  Monroe  these  institutions  are  over- 
crowded. The  daily  average  population  for  the  year  was  2,950  as 
compared  with  2,639  the  preceding  year,  2,323  in  1912,  2,624  in 
1911,  and  2,464  in  1910. 

The  majority  of  convictions  is  for  intoxication,  vagrancy, 
disorderly  conduct,  assault,  petit  larceny,  and  other  minor  of- 
fenses. For  having  cocaine  and  opium  in  their  possession  329 
males  and  29  females  were  sent  to  the  New  York  Penitentiary, 
while  271  males  and  2  females  received  sentences  to  that  insti- 
tution for  carrying  concealed  weapons. 

While  the  greater  number  of  prisoners  are  first  offenders, 
so  far  as  their  x>6nitentiary  experience  goes,  many  of  them  are 
known  as  "repeaters,"  and  "rounders,"  whose  faces  are  familiar  to 
the  prison  officials  because  of  their  numerous  convictions.  Of  those 
received  during  the  past  year  11,284  males  and  471  females  were 
first  offenders,  while  6,253  males  and  459  females  had  served  more 
than  one  term.  The  records  show  that  of  the  latter  class,  952  males 
and  82  females  admitted  having  been  in  the  penitentiary  ten 
times  or  more. 
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"Ten  dollars  or  thirty  days  in  the  penitentiary"  is  a  familiar 
line  in  the  newspapers  and  attracts  little  or  no  attention,  yet  the 
aggregate  of  sentences  meted  out  to  offenders  in  this  State  during 
the  past  year  amounted  to  6,064  years  and  11  months.  In  addi- 
tion fines  were  imposed  totaling  f  54,704.  Failure  to  pay  usually 
results  in  the  prisoner  having  to  serve  an  additional  day  for  each 
dollar  of  the  fbie,  hence  this  would  mean  about  150  years  more  to 
be  served.  Had  the  offenders  been  earning  |2  a  day  in  free  life 
their  aggregate  income  would  have  amounted  to  (4,536,482. 

Although  controlled  by  local  officials  the  x>enitentiaries  are 
really  doing  State  work.  Each  institution  contracts  with  nearby 
counties  to  care  for  their  prisoners  at  a  stipulated  sum  per  week. 
Albany  charges  |3.00;  Erie,  |2.80;  Monroe,  |2,25;  New  York, 
from  f  1.50  to  f  2.25 ;  and  Onondaga,  f  2.10.  United  States  prisoners 
are  taken  at  prices  ranging  from  |1.96  to  f 2.10.  Albany  charges 
a  higher  rate  than  any  other  county,  though  its  facilities  are  fiie 
worst.  Even  at  the  rate  quoted  the  county  is  losing  money  and 
the  authorities  propose  to  abandon  the  institution  and  convert  it 
into  a  modern  county  jail. 

Erie  county  has  taken  a  commendable  step  in  advance  by  es- 
tablishing a  penitentiary  farm.  A  dormitory  and  other  build- 
ings are  being  erected  by  inmates  and  it  is  proposed  to  employ  the 
better  element  of  the  population  in  outdoor  work.  The  institu- 
tion now  maintains  a  few  small  industries,  but  not  enough  to 
keep  all  hands  busy.  Legislative  enactment  is  to  be  sought  to 
permit  the  employment  of  men  on  the  highways  of  the  county, 
a  system  which  is  in  vogue  in  Onondaga. 

Monroe  has  an  institution  farm,  but  lack  of  industries  means 
many  idle  prisoners,  particularly  in  winter. 

The  New  York  Penitentiary  keeps  the  majority  of  its  prison- 
ers at  work  at  various  industries,  the  products  of  which  are  sold 
to  New  York  city. 

Albany  county  has  made  little  effort  to  keep  its  prisoners 
employed  except  at  institutional  work.  A  small  farm  affords 
opportunity  for  outdoor  work  during  the  summer  months  for  a 
few,  but  even  in  summer  many  of  the  inmates  are  maintained  in 
idleness  sitting  silently  at  desks  in  shop  rooms  during  the  day 
except  during  certain  periods  when  they  are  permitted  to  exer- 
cise in  the  yards. 

Penitentiary  prisoners  include  many  for  whose  maintenance 
the  State  pays,  yet  the  State  has  no  direct  control  in  the  admin- 
istration of  these  institutions.  The  Commission  has  recommend- 
ed in  previous  reports  that  the  State  take  over  the  penitentiaries 
and  conduct  them  as  State  workhouses.  This  recommendation 
is  renewed.  Where  the  sentence  does  not  exceed  one  year  a  per- 
son convicted  of  felony  may  be  sentenced  to  a  penitentiary  at 
State  expense.  Minors  convicted  of  a  felony  may  also  be  sen- 
tenced to  these  institutions,  without  restriction  as  to  the  length 
of  sentence,  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Non-residents  from 
various  counties  convicted  as  "State  tramps"  are  likewise  sen- 
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teneed  at  State  expense.  Such  prisoners  to  the  number  of  3,922 
males  and  42  females  were  maintained  by  the  State  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  at  a  cost  of  $92,826.04,  an  increase  of  ?10,008.54 
over  the  preceding  year.  The  counties,  not  including  those  main- 
taining the  penitentiaries,  contributed  (62,213.02,  an  increase  of 
$4,987.45.  The  total  expenditures  of  the  five  institutions  for  the 
year  amounted  to  |572,697.61,  distributed  as  follows:  Albany, 
168,800.62;  Erie,  ?101,799.39;  Monroe,  $46,975.03;  New  York, 
1245,950.93;  Onondaga,  $109,171.64.  There  is  room  for  much  im- 
provement in  the  conduct  of  these  institutions.  It  is  the  belief 
of  the  Commision  that  they  could  be  better  managed  under  State 
control.  Idleness,  a  condition  most  dreaded  by  experienced  prison 
officials,  prevails  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  Albany,  Erie 
and  Monroe  penitentiaries. 

New  York  has  provided  school  work  for  the  illiterate,  but 
the  other  counties  have  been  lax  in  this  respect.  No  trade  class 
instruction  is  given  and  the  industries,  with  the  exception  of  New 
York,  show  but  small  returns. 

The  Commission  has  repeatedly  urged  the  authorities  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  these  institutions  to  provide  educa- 
tional facilities  and  more  employment.  Some  of  the  county  au- 
thorities are  making  a  real  effort  to  better  conditions,  while 
others  appear  to  take  little  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  prison- 
ers. Striped  clothing  is  still  worn  by  inmates  of  the  Onondaga 
and  Albany  penitentiaries,  but  its  use  has  been  discarded  in  the 
other  institutions.  Stripes  have  long  since  been  abolished  in 
the  State  prisons  and  should  be  discarded  in  the  penitentiaries. 

Comprehensive  reports  of  inspections  of  these  institutions 
and  additional  statistics  will  be  found  annexed  to  this  report. 

ALBANY  COUNTY  PENITENTIARY 

The  Albany  county  penitentiary  proper  contains  364  cells, 
of  which  68  have  not  been  in  use  for  several  years.  Because  of 
greatly  increased  population  during  the  early  winter  it  became 
necessary  to  renovate  and  use  the  part  which  is  known  as  the 
North  Wing.  All  the  cells  are  small,  poorly  ventilated,  and 
without  sanitai*y  equipment.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  put 
two  prisoners  in  a  cell,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  year  there  were  447  inmates  in  the  institution,  and  since 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  officials  state  that  the  population 
has  been  upwards  of  560. 

The  average  daily  population  was  272  as  compared  with  225 
the  preceding  year.  The  minimum  was  154.  The  number  of 
prisoners  received  was  1,319,  and  1,219  were  discharged.  There 
were  three  deaths  and  three  insane  inmates  were  sent  to  state 
hospitals. 

Of  the  nineteen  counties  contributing  to  the  population  of 
this  institution  Saratoga  leads  in  the  number  of  prisoners  com- 
mitted, as  it  did  the  previous  year.  The  number  committed 
follows:     Albany,  336;  Clinton,  23;  Dutchess,  145;  Essex,  39; 
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Greene,  8;  Saratoga,  411;  Schoharie,  6;  Ulster,  6;  Washington, 
68;  Columbia,  75;  Delaware,  5;  Montgomery,  57;  Otsego,  15; 
Schenectady,  94;  Sullivan,  3;  Warren,  28.  Of  those  committed, 
1,290  were  males  and  29  females. 

These  counties,  apart  from  Albany,  paid  |10,066.77  for  the 
maintainance  of  their  prisoners,  the  State  contributed  $15,389.86, 
the  United  States,  f  232.56,  and  Albany  county,  f  45,000. 

The  South  Wing  of  the  main  structure  is  now  being  used  as 
a  county  jail,  but  like  the  penitentiary  it  has  no  modern  sanitary 
facilities  and  is  antiquated  and  inadequate  for  detention  pur- 
poses. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Albany  county  has  presented 
tentative  plans  to  the  Commission  which  contemplate  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Albany  county  penitentiary  as  such  and  its  con- 
version into  a  modern  county  jail.  This  action  was  taken  after 
the  Board  had  been  notified  by  the  Commission  to  show  cause 
at  its  September  meeting  why  application  should  not  be  made 
to  the  Attorney-General  to  institute  mandatory  proceedings  to 
compel  the  Board  to  remedy  the  illegal  and  insanitary  conditions 
in  the  penitentiary  and  jail.  The  Board  has  not  yet  decided  as 
to  final  plans. 

ERIE  COUNTY  PENITENTIARY 

In  its  previous  reports  this  Commission  has  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  county  farm  in  connection  with  the  Erie 
county  penitentiary  with  a  view  to  providing  outdoor  employ- 
ment for  prisoners,  many  of  whom  are  maintained  in  idleness. 
Early  in  the  present  year  the  Commissioner  of  Correction  se- 
cured an  appropriation  by  which  it  was  made  possible  to  transfer 
a  few  prisoners  to  a  large  farm  near  Wende  station  which  the 
county  had  owned  for  a  number  of  years.  The  number  was  gradu- 
ally increased  as  accommodations  were  provided  and  a  dormitory 
and  other  buildings  are  under  construction  by  inmate  labor.  The 
farm  contains  429  acres,  all  but  100  acres  of  which  is  arable. 
It  has  been  stocked  and  produced  a  gratifying  yield  during  the 
past  year,  as  shown  by  an  inspection  report  of  Commissioner 
Wade  which  will  be  found  annexed  to  this  report. 

The  institution  has  a  few  minor  industries,  but  they  give 
employment  to  comparatively  few  inmates.  Idleness  is  one  of 
the  evils  which  the  penitentiary  authorities  have  to  combat.  This 
Commission  renews  its  recommendation  that  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors provide  additional  facilities  for  employment.  The  several 
county  and  city  institutions,  with  proper  encouragement,  should 
provide  an  ample  market  for  increased  industrial  activities. 
Onondaga  county  keeps  most  of  its  penitentiary  prisoners  em- 
ployed, with  road  building  as  one  of  its  chief  occupations.  The 
Commission  urges  the  Erie  county  authorities  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  highway  work  as  a  means  of  keeping  its  prison- 
ers employed  in  healthful  work  out  of  doors.  The  number  re- 
ported idle  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  266, 
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Opportunity  should  also  be  given  for  school  work,  especially 
to  the  long  term  prisoners,  as  many  of  them  are  either  illiterate 
or  can  do  little  more  than  read  and  write. 

The  number  of  oifenders  committed  to  the  penitentiary  dur- 
ing the  past  fiscal  year  was  9,615  as  compared  with  5,470  the  pre- 
ceding year,  nearly  double,  while  the  number  in  custody  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  645,  an  increase  of  151  over  the  preceding 
year.  Of  those  committed  8,674  males  and  440  females  were  re- 
ceived from  Erie  county.  Niagara  sent  208;  Chautauqua,  146; 
Cattaraugus,  136;  Allegany,  9;  Wyoming,  2. 

MONROE  COUNTY  PENITENTIARY 

The  Monroe  county  penitentiary  has  no  industries,  depend- 
ing upon  institutional  and  farm  work  to  keep  its  inmates  employ- 
ed. As  a  result,  many  are  idle,  a  condition  which  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  has  failed  to  remedy,  although  repeatedly  urged  to 
do  so  by  this  Commission.  Rochester  is  a  city  of  the  first  class, 
and  with  the  various  county  institutions  should  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient market  for  the  product  of  industries,  were  such  industries 
established.  Proper  cooperation  between  county  and   city 

authorities  would  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  labor  pro- 
blem in  this  institution,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission.  There 
are  a  few  shop  buildings  in  which  many  inmates  may  be  found 
sitting  in  idleness  for  several  hours  during  the  day.  The  num- 
ber of  idle  usually  increases  during  the  winter  when  work  on 
the  farm  is  slack.  One  hundred  were  so  reported  at  the  close 
of  the  year. 

The  institution  is  well  kept,  so  far  as  cleanliness  is  con- 
cerned, and  unlike  the  other  x>enitentiaries,  was  not  overcrowded 
during  the  past  year.  It  has  a  ceU  capacity  of  552  and  the 
highest  number  of  prisoners  at  any  one  time  was  438.  The  aver- 
age daily  population  was  350  and  the  minimum  228.  The  num- 
ber received  was  2,039  and  the  number  discharged  1,980.  Of 
those  committed,  1,383  were  from  Monroe  county.  Chemung 
county  sent  40 ;  Livingston,  105 ;  Seneca,  24 ;  Yates,  14 ;  Genesee, 
65 ;  Ontario,  55 ;  Orleans,  103 ;  Schuyler,  16 ;  Steuben,  79 ;  Tomp- 
kins, 19 ;  Wayne,  95  and  Wyoming,  31. 

Onondaga  county  furnishes  employment  for  the  majority  of 
its  penitentiary  prisoners.  Many  of  them  work  out  of  doors  at 
road  building  and  quarrying.  There  would  appear  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  the  authorities  of  Monroe  county  should  not  find 
similar  employment  for  the  hundreds  of  men  who  annually  are 
sent  to  the  penitentiaries,  and  thus  add  to  the  mileage  of  im- 
proved highways  within  its  borders. 

NEW  YORK  PENITENTIARY 

Like  most  of  the  other  penitentiaries,  the  New  York  institu- 
tion on  Blackwell's  Island  is  overcrowded  the  greater  part  of  the 
time.    With  a  cell  capacity  of  1,104  the  penitentiary  was  called 
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upon  to  accommodate  an  average  daily  population  of  1,280 
throughout  the  past  year.  The  maximum  number  of  inmates  was 
1,433,  the  minimum,  1,079.  There  were  1,343  in  custody  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  as  compared  with  1,135  the  year  before. 
The  number  received  was  3,819 ;  the  number  discharged,  3,611. 

Apart  from  the  counties  embraced  within  the  city  of  New 
York,  Westchester  contributes  more  to  the  population  of  this 
penitentiary  than  the  other  counties  from  which  prisoners  are 
received.  During  the  past  year  Westchester's  quota  was  556. 
The  county  authorities  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  in- 
creasing their  facilities  and  propose  to  erect  a  penitentiary  on 
a  county  farm.  Such  plan  would  aid  in  reducing  the  population 
of  the  New  York  Penitentiary,  as  it  is  probable  that  other  nearby 
counties  which  now  send  their  prisoners  to  New  York  and  Albany 
would  seek  contracts  for  caring  for  their  offenders  in  the  new  in- 
stitution. Orange  county  sent  73  to  New  York  during  the  past 
year;  Sockland,  4;  Nassau,  109;  Putnam,  26;  and  Suffolk,  12. 

The  women  prisoners  in  the  penitentiary  were  removed  dur- 
ing the  summer  to  the  Queens  County  Jail.  The  South  Block 
thus  vacated  was  rearranged  to  give  increased  accommodations 
for  minors.  Twenty-four  of  the  cells  are  being  used  as  a  disciplin- 
ary section  to  take  the  place  of  the  so-called  "coolers.'* 

The  Commission  has  approved  plans  for  a  new  disciplinary 
building  to  be  erected  on  Biker's  Island  by  inmate  labor.  Plans 
for  a  hospital  building  adjacent  to  the  penitentiary  building 
also  have  been  approved. 

This  institution  is  old  and  lacks  modern  sanitary  facilities. 
It  is  proposed  eventually  to  transfer  it  to  Hart's  Island.  Its 
varied  industries  keep  most  of  the  inmates  employed  and  efforts 
are  made  to  educate  the  illiterate.  Stripes,  which  for  years  have 
been  worn  by  the  prisoners,  are  gradually  giving  way  to  suits  of 
gray. 

ONONDAGA  COUNTY  PENITENTIARY 

This  institution  is  modem  and  well  equipped,  but  through- 
out the  year  has  been  badly  congested.  The  ceU  capacity  is  310 
and  there  was  an  average  daily  population  of  374.  The  maximum 
population  was  434,  the  minimum  323.  The  number  received 
was  1,675,  and  the  number  discharged  1,638.  The  number  in 
custody  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  398  as  compared  with 
359  the  preceding  year. 

The  county  authorities  are  to  be  commended  for  their  efforts 
to  keep  the  prisoners  employed.  Those  able  to  work  find  op- 
portunity on  the  farm,  in  the  quarry,  at  road  building,  and  in 
caring  for  the  institution  and  grounds.  Quarrying  and  stone 
crushing  afford  employment  both  summer  and  winter  and  the 
output  becomes  available  for  highway  building.  About  8% 
miles  of  macadam  roads  were  constructed  during  the  past  season. 

Onondaga  county  committed  1,074  prisoners  to  the  institu- 
tion during  the  year.    Broome  sent  79 ;  Cayuga,  89 ;  Chenango,  6 ; 
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Cortland,  31;  Franklin,  3;  Fulton,  14;  Herkimer,  83;  Jefferson, 
48 ;  Lewis,  1 ;  Madison,  49 ;  Oneida,  138 ;  Oswego,  12 ;  Seneca,  20 ; 
and  Tioga,  28. 

The  institution  still  continues  to  use  dark  cells  for  punish- 
ment and  clothes  its  inmates  in  stripes.  Dungeons  and  stripes 
have  no  part  in  modern  prison  management.  Both  should  be 
discarded. 

COUNTY  JAILS 

Boards  of  supervisors  throughout  the  State  are  slowly  but 
surely  responding  to  an  awakened  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
healthful  places  of  detention  for  those  charged  with  or  con- 
victed of  crime,  and  adequate  employment  for  those  who  have 
been  found  guilty.  The  Commission  has  continued  throughout 
the  year  to  point  the  way  for  improvements,  structural  or  other- 
wise, in  the  county  jails  with  encouraging  results. 

New  jails  have  been  opened  in  Bronx,  Kings,  Montgomery 
and  Schenectady  counties ;  Seneca  county  has  a  new  one  nearly 
completed;  and  improvements  are  under  way  or  contemplated 
in  several  other  counties.  The  Bronx  county  jail  was  intended 
for  a  borough  court  house  and  jail  when  the  plans  were  approved 
in  1906.  When  the  borough  became  a  county,  January  1,  1914,  it 
became  necessary  to  use  the  jail  for  county  purposes.  It  is  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  the  needs  of  this  growing  section  of  New 
York  city  and  additional  facilities  should  be  provided.  The 
new  jail  in  Kings  county  for  civil  prisoners  was  opened  Jan- 
uary 24th.  Montgomery  completed  its  new  jail  in  June,  and 
Schenectady  moved  its  prisoners  from  the  old  jail  to  the  new  on 
October  12th.  Schenectady's  jail  was  nearly  four  years  building, 
and  meanwhile  the  population  of  the  county  increased  so  rapidly 
that  the  new  jail  is  at  times  congested.  It  is  probable  that  when 
the  new  Seneca  county  jail  is  completed  both  the  old  jails  at 
Waterloo  and  Ovid  will  be  abandoned. 

Reconstruction  of  the  Erie  county  jail  at  Buffalo  has  been 
delayed  as  a  result  of  a  difference  of  opinion  among  members  of 
the  board  of  supervisors  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  "inside 
and  outside  cell"  plan  of  jail  construction.  Plans  approved  by 
the  Commission  in  the  fall  of  1913  called  for  the  constniction 
of  inside  cells  of  steel  placed  back  to  back,  separated  by  utility 
corridor  with  prisoners'  and  guards'  corridors  between  the  cell 
fronts  and  the  windows.  During  the  present  year  plans  were 
submitted  providing  for  the  construction  of  cells  with  outside 
windows,  the  doors  opening  into  a  central  corridor.  The  plans, 
however,  had  not  been  approved  by  the  board  of  supervisors  and 
therefore  no  action  was  taken  by  the  Commission  pending  the 
board's  decision.  Meanwhile,  the  crowded  and  illegal  conditions 
continue  to  exist  in  the  present  jail.  The  board  was  notified  to 
show  cause  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Commission  why  ap- 
plication should  not  be  made  to  the  Attorney-General  to  institute 
mandatory  proceedings  to  compel  the  county  authorities  to  rem- 
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edy  these  conditions.  The  matter  is  still  pending,  the  author- 
ities having  indicated  that  action  would  be  taken  early  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Similar  proceedings  are  pending  in  the  matter  of  improving 
conditions  in  the  Albany  county  penitentiary  and  jail.  The 
authorities  have  presented  tentative  plans  which  contemplate 
the  abandonment  of  the  penitentiary  and  its  reconstruction  into 
a  modem  county  jail.  At  present  the  South  Wing  of  the  peni- 
tentiary building  is  used  for  county  jail  purposes. 

Westchester  county  faces  the  necessity  of  providing  in- 
creased jail  facilities,  having  also  been  notified  to  show  cause 
why  the  present  congested  conditions  in  the  county  jail  should 
not  be  remedied.  The  county  permits  the  village  of  White  Plains 
to  use  the  jail  for  the  detention  of  police  prisoners,  as  the  village 
has  no  lockup.  The  board  of  supervisors  contemplates  the  erec- 
tion of  a  penitentiary  on  a  large  farm  where  employment  can  be 
given  to  the  prisoners. 

Oneida  county  with  two  jails — at  Utica  and  Rome — ^is  un- 
able to  properly  provide  for  its  increasing  jail  population.  The 
board  of  supervisors  is  said  to  be  divided  as  to  whether  to  build 
a  new  jail  or  enlarge  and  remodel  both  of  the  old  ones.  A  de- 
cision is  expected  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  board. 

Columbia  county  is  considering  a  proposition  to  enlarge  its 
jail.  The  city  of  Hudson,  in  which  the  institution  is  located, 
has  no  city  jail  and  the  county  jail  is  not  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate, without  congestion,  both  the  county  and  city  prison- 
ers. 

Broome  county  is  considering  the  advisability  of  enlarging 
its  jail  with  a  view  to  caring  for  all  its  own  prisoners  instead  of 
sending  some  of  them  to  the  Onondaga  county  penitentiary. 

Plans  for  enlarging  the  Niagara  and  Chautauqua  county 
jails  have  been  approved,  and  improvements  have  been  made  or 
are  under  way  in  the  institutions  at  Cattaraugus,  Schoharie  and 
Orleans  counties.  Washington  county,  is  to  remodel  its  court 
house  jail  at  Hudson  Falls. 

Although  plans  for  a  new  jail  in  Wayne  county  were  ap- 
proved in  1913,  no  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  toward 
getting  the  work  under  way.  The  present  jail  is  old  and  poorly 
equipped  and  a  new  one  should  be  erected.  Better  or  increased 
jail  facilities  are  needed  in  several  other  counties,  notably  Queens, 
Clinton;  Nassau,  Ontario,  Franklin,  Schuyler,  Cortland,  Lewis, 
Saratoga,  and  Onondaga. 

Oswego  county  has  one  of  the  best  jails  in  the  State,  at 
Oswego;  its  jail  at  Pulaski  is  one  of  the  worst  and  ought  to  be 
abandoned. 

A  number  of  cities  and  villages  in  which  county  jails  are 
located  have  no  local  jails  or  lockups,  but  use  the  county  jails  as  a 
place  of  detention  for  their  police  prisoners.  This  practice  often 
80  congests  the  jail  that  legal  classification  is  practically  impos- 
sible and  the  maintenance  of  proper  discipline  is  made  more 
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difficult.  For  this  reason  the  Commission  has  urged  the  larger 
municipalities  to  provide  separate  jails  or  lockups  and  recom- 
mended that  the  county  authorities  refuse  to  permit  their  jails 
to  be  used  for  the  temporary  detention  of  police  prisoners. 

The  municipalities  in  which  county  jails  are  located,  having 
no  local  places  of  detention,  include  Geneseo,  Mayville,  Platts- 
burg,  Hudson,  Delhi,  Elizabethtown,  Gatskill,  Herkimer,  Low- 
ville,  Fonda,  Mineola,  Cooperstown,  Ballston,  Schoharie,  Ovid, 
Waterloo,  Bath,  Riverhead,  Monticello,  Lake  George,  Salem, 
White  Plains  and  Warsaw.  The  cities  of  Binghamton,  Johns- 
town and  Ithaca  and  the  village  of  Malone,  which  contain  county 
jails,  have  inadequate  local  jails  and  are  more  or  less  dependent 
upon  the  jails  of  their  respective  counties  for  the  detention  of 
city  or  village  prisoners. 

As  a  result  of  proceedings  instituted  by  the  Attorney- 
General  upon  the  recommendation  of  this  Commission  to  compel 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  Cayuga  county  to  remedy  the  illegal 
and  insanitary  conditions  existing  in  the  county  jail  at  Auburn, 
Justice  A.  P.  Rich  of  the  Supreme  Court  issued  an  order  direct- 
ing that  certain  changes  in  the  jail  be  made.  The  order  did  not 
include  the  rearrangement  of  cells  in  the  main  part  of  the  jail, 
as  recommended  by  the  Commission,  and  an  appeal  has  been 
taken  to  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Fourth 
Department.    The  appeal  has  not  yet  been  argued. 

The  county  jail  system  of  the  State  as  a  whole  is  not  in  har- 
mony with  modem  ideas  of  prison  reform.  Most  of  the  prisoners 
committed  to  these  institutions  are  either  held  for  trial  or  are 
serving  sentence.  Prisoners  of  the  former  class  cannot  be  em- 
ployed, under  the  law,  but  convicted  prisoners  should  be  made 
to  work  instead  of  being  permitted  to  spend  their  time  in  idle- 
ness with  their  fellow  prisoners,  many  of  whom  are  vicious  and 
depraved.  The  county  jail,  as  a  rule,  affords  its  inmates  little  or 
no  opportunity  for  reformation,  education  or  employment.  Many 
of  the  jails  have  yards  attached,  but  the  prisoners  are  frequently 
denied  exercise  in  the  open  air,  either  through  lack  of  sufficient 
employees  to  supervise  them  or  neglect  of  the  sheriff  in  charge  to 
use  the  facilities  at  his  disposal. 

Reports  from  the  sheriffs  and  of  inspections  made  by  this 
Commission  show  that  in  the  majority  of  the  counties  of  the  State 
no  employment  is  provided  for  sentenced  prisoners  except  in 
some  instances  in  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  institution.  St. 
Lawrence  is  a  conspicious  exception,  that  county  having  made  a 
success  of  employing  its  prisoners  at  farming,  stone  crushing 
and  other  work,  with  a  resultant  decrease  in  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance of  the  jail  and  improved  conditions  in  the  health  and  morals 
of  the  inmates.  Oswego  has  a  farm,  but  has  not  yet  succeeded 
in  putting  it  on  a  profitable  basis.  Opportunities  for  so  doing, 
however,  are  not  lacking.  Tioga  furnishes  prison  labor  for  the 
county  farm,  highways  and  stone  breaking.    Ontario  reports  em- 
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ploymeut  at  farming  and  breaking  stone.  Richmond  keeps  a 
few  prisoners  at  work  in  summer  on  three  and-a-quarter  acres 
of  land.  Yates  has  a  small  garden  worked  by  prisoners.  Nassau 
worked  a  small  tract  of  land  near  the  jail  and  expects  to  culti- 
vate about  fifty  acres  next  year.  Suffolk  is  considering  a  farm 
project. 

There  is  comparatively  little  work  by  county  jail  prisoners 
on  the  highways.  Franklin,  Tioga,  Montgomery  and  Suffolk  re- 
port that  men  were  assigned  to  road  work  during  the  year;  and 
Warren  county,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  officials  of  the 
\illage  of  Lake  George  in  which  the  jail  is  located,  has  kept  some 
of  its  prisoners  at  work  on  the  village  streets  and  in  laying  cement 
walks.  Tompkins  is  agitating  the  employment  of  the  prisoners 
at  road  work,  and  other  counties  are  expected  to  fall  in  line. 

Rensselaer  employs  a  few  of  its  long  term  prisoners  at  weav- 
ing blankets  and  toweling,  a  commendable  industry,  but  addition- 
al employment  for  others  should  be  provided. 

In  Broome,  Chemung,  Nassau,  Niagara,  Ontario  and  Steuben 
counties  the  stone  pile  affords  employment  for  a  limited  number 
of  men.  Realizing  that  the  present  facilities  for  employing  its 
prisoners  at  breaking  stone  and  at  domestic  labor  in  tiie  jail  are 
inadequate  to  provide  employment  for  the  prisoners  serving  sen- 
tence, the  board  of  supervisors  of  Chemung  county  has  directed 
that  some  of  them  be  employed  on  the  county  poor  farm  and  has 
authorized  the  county  superintendent  of  highways  to  make  in- 
quiries for  the  purpose  of  locating  a  quarry  upon  which  prisoners 
could  be  employed  in  crushing  stone. 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  Orange  county  early  in  June 
adopted  a  resolution  authorizing  the  employment  of  such  prison- 
ers in  the  county  jail  as  are  capable  of  hard  labor  on  public  work 
within  the  county  at  a  minimum  wage  of  one  dollar  a  day  and 
daily  transportation  to  the  place  of  employment  and  return, 
and  further  providing  that  out  of  such  wages  the  prisoners  shall 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  a  day  upon  his  discharge. 

A  report  dated  December  3rd  from  William  Henderson, 
County  Superintendent  of  Prison  Labor,  and  the  committee  of  the 
board  having  the  experiment  in  charge,  states  that  while  com- 
paratively little  work  was  done,  enough  was  accomplished  to  de- 
monstrate the  feasibility  of  the  plan,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  benefit  to  the  prisoners  and  to  the  county.  The  highway  super- 
intendents of  the  various  towns  had  made  their  plans  for  the 
year  before  the  resolution  was  passed  and  had  already  done 
most  of  the  work  that  could  have  been  done  by  prisoners.  It  is 
planned  to  use  prisoners  to  open  roads  in  winter  and  to  ask  each 
highway  superintendent  to  consider  the  possibility  of  using  prison 
labor  on  road  work  next  summer.  In  addition  it  is  expected  that 
the  board  of  supervisors  will  be  asked  to  pass  a  resolution  direct- 
ing that  all  unskilled  labor  on  the  erection  of  new  county  build- 
ings or  the  improvements  to  old  ones  be  done  by  prisoners. 
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The  action  of  the  board  in  thus  endeavoring  to  keep  its 
prisoners  employed  is  commendable.  That  the  inmates  of  the 
jails  in  other  counties  are  not  kept  at  work  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
law.  Section  93  of  the  County  Law  authorizes  their  employment 
at  hard  labor  and  provides  that  the  board  of  supervisors  or  the 
I  county  judge  may  prescribe  the  kind  of  labor.    Repairing  high- 

ways or  preparing  material  for  highway  work  is  one  means  of 
employment  suggested  by  this  statute  and  should  receive  serious 
consideration. 

The  Commission  has  endeavored  to  impress  upon  boards  of 
supervisors  the  advantages  of  keeping  their  prisoners  employed. 
Its  work  is  bearing  fruit. 

During  the  fiscal  year  41,669  males  and  2,276  females  were 
committed  to  the  county  jails  of  the  State,  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  year  of  6,506  males  and  72  females.  The  number  in 
custody  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  1,921  males  and  144  females, 
an  increase  of  196  males  and  29  females.  Of  those  in  custody 
889  males  and  51  females  were  held  for  trial,  965  males  and  69 
females  were  convicted  of  crime,  24  males  and  24  females  were 
detained  as  witnesses,  and  43  males  as  debtors.  There  were  20 
deaths  during  the  year — 19  males  and  1  female. 

The  salaries  paid  sheriffs  in  the  various  counties  range  from 
$1,000  in  Yates  and  Schoharie  to  $15,000  in  Kings.  In  five 
counties — Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Lewis,  Otsego  and  Wyoming — the 
fee  system,  which  has  been  frequently  criticised,  still  prevails, 
but  Jefferson  and  Lewis  are  to  pay  their  sheriffs  salaries  after 
Januai-y  1,  1915. 

The  average  cost  of  boarding  prisoners  in  fifty-six  counties 
which  reported  this  information  was  $2.15  per  week.  In  four 
counties  weekly  meals  cost  $1.00  or  less  per  prisoner.  Cortland, 
the  lowest,  $.91 ;  Washington,  $.97;  Bronx,  $.98;  Tompkins,  $1.00. 

The  highest,  $5.25,  is  reported  from  Queens,  a  rate  of  $.25 
below  the  cost  reported  for  the  preceding  year. 

NEW   YORK   CITY   INSTITUTIONS 

New  York  city  has  outlined  an  ambitious  program  for  the  im- 
provement of  its  penal  institutions,  and  improvement  is  needed 
more  in  that  city  than  anywhere  else  in  the  State  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sing  Sing  prison.  Through  its  various  prisons  thous- 
ands of  offenders  pass  annually,  hundreds  of  whom  go  to  make 
uj)  the  population  of  the  state  prisons. 

The  institutions  under  the  administration  of  the  Department 
of  Correction  are  the  New  York  Penitentiary  and  the  Workhouse 
on  Blackwell's  Island,  the  Branch  Workhouse  and  the  New  York 
City  Reformatory  on  Hart's  Island,  the  Branch  Workhouse  on 
Riker's  Island,  the  City  Prison,  Manhattan  (commonly  called  the 
**Tombs"),  the  City  Prison,  Kings,  the  City  Prison,  Queens,  and 
ten  district  prisons,  including  the  Tombs  which  is  the  First  Dis- 
trict prison. 
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The  House  of  Detention  on  Mulberry  street,  where  witnesses 
are  detained,  and  the  precinct  police  stations  in  the  various 
boroughs  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Police  Commissioner. 

It  is  proposed  eventually  to  remove  the  Penitentiary  from 
Blackwell's  to  Hart's  Island,  the  Branch  Workhouse  on  Hart's 
Island  to  Biker's  Island,  and  the  New  York  City  Beformatory 
from  Hart's  Island  to  New  Hampton  farms,  a  tract  of  about  600 
acres  in  Orange  county,  owned  by  the  city. 

The  law  requires  a  designated  county  jail  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  sheriff  for  civil  prisoners.  Separate  jails  for  this 
class  are  maintained  by  New  York  and  Kings  counties.  The 
New  York  county  institution  is  known  as  the  Ludlow  Street  jail, 
and  the  Kings  county  jail  is  new,  having  been  opened  in  January 
of  the  present  year.  Bichmond  and  Bronx  counties  maintain 
jails  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  respective  sheriffs  for  both 
criminal  and  civil  prisoners,  and  Queens  county  has  designated 
quarters  in  the  Queens  city  prison  for  its  civil  charges. 

Preliminary  plans  for  a  court  house  and  prison,  to  be  known 
as  the  Essex  Market  Court  Building,  were  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission in  April.  The  building  which  is  to  be  located  at  the  corner 
of  Second  avenue  and  Second  street,  will  contain  the  Third  Dis- 
trict prison.  It  is  proposed  to  abandon  the  present  Ludlow  Street 
jail  as  a  county  institution  and  provide  quarters  for  the  civil 
prisoners  in  the  new  structure. 

The  number  of  inmates  in  custody  in  the  various  prisons 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Correction  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1914,  exclusive  of  the  Penitentiary  on  Blackwell's 
Island  but  including  the  House  of  Detention  which  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Police  Commissioner,  was  as  follows : 

Awaiting  Trial  Serving  Sentence    Witnesses  Total 

Male    Female    Male    Female        Male    Female 
92(\  106      2,470       829  21  9  4,461 

The  number  in  custody  September  30,  1913,  was  3,399,  show- 
ing an  increase  this  year  of  1,062. 

The  number  of  admissions  to  these  institutions  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  was  98,775  males  and  19,491  females,  a  total  of 
118,266,  compared  with  107,361  the  preceding  year. 

The  foregoing  statements  include  all  prisoners  received  at 
any  of  the  institutions. 

The  Department  of  Correction  transfers  sentenced  prisoners 
to  the  city  and  district  prisons  to  do  institutional  work.  There 
were  approximately  43,812  such  transfers,  of  whom  35,062  were 
male  and  8,750  female.  Descriptions  of  these  institutions  will 
be  found  in  reports  of  inspections  annexed  to  this  report. 

WOBKHOUSE 

BLACKWELL^S    ISLAND 

The  Workhouse  on  Blackwell's  Island  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  city's  penal  institutions,  having  been  erected  in  the  early 
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50^8.  The  cell  halls  are  of  the  old  style  pit  construction  with  a 
central  court  around  which  are  arranged  three  tiers  of  cells 
opening  on  balconies.  There  are  67  cells  for  males  and  131  for 
females.  The  overcrowded  condition  of  the  institution  may  be 
realized  when  it  is  stated  that  there  were  12,801  males  and  4,907 
feniales  admitted  during  the  year,  the  number  in  custody  Sep- 
tember 30th  being  777  males  and  617  females,  a  total  of  1,394. 

From  six  to  thirty  men  are  placed  together  in  a  single  cell 
or  room,  and  from  four  to  six  or  more  women  are  similarly  herded 
together  without  modern  sanitary  facilities.  We  quote  the  follow- 
ing from  a  report  of  inspection  of  this  institution  made  by  re- 
presentatives of  the  Commission : 

^'The  Workhouse  on  Blackwell's  Island  is  an  ancient 
stone  affair,  built  about  1852.  In  its  construction  and  equip- 
ment it  perpetuates  the  evil  condition  in  the  treatment  of 
minor  offenders  of  a  century  ago.  It  stands  a  monument  of 
neglect  and  opprobium  to  the  great  city  of  New  York;  an 
institution  in  which  petty  offenders  are  made  criminals  and 
crime  and  vice  are  learned  during  short  sentences  and 
spread  throughout  the  city.    •    •    •    •    • 

"The  Workhouse  is  a  kind  of  bucket  into  which  the  small 
offender  is  carelessly  dumped  and  left  to  fester  and  stew 
from  periods  of  several  days  to  six  months.    They  are  more 
or  less  commingled.    From  four  persons  to  the  smaller  cells 
up  to  thirty  or  more  in  the  larger  cells  the  inmates  are  crowd- 
ed in  togetiier  for  at  least  twelve  hours  each  day  and  most  of 
Sundays  and  holidays.     Crime,  vice,  evil  friendships  and 
moral  decay  are  the  products  of  such  companionship.^' 
The  authorities  in  charge  of  the  institution  appear  to  be 
making  the  best  of  the  bad  conditions  with  which  they  have  to 
deal  and  for  which  the  city  of  New  York  is  responsible.  Several 
improvements  have  been  made  during  the  year.    The  mess-halls 
have  been  made  more  fireproof ;  the  interior  cell  blocks  have  been 
repainted;  separate  kitchens  have  been  established  for  the  ma- 
trons and  keepers ;  separate  hospital  wards  have  been  opened  on 
both  the  men's  side  and  the  women's  side,  one  for  drug  habitues 
and  one  for  venereal  diseases ;  a  new  bath  house  for  men  has  been 
completed;  the  store  house  has  been  divided  into  two  parts  in 
order  to  provide  an  additional  sewing  room  for  the  women  prison- 
ers and  a  yard  has  been  provided  at  the  nortli  end  of  the  institu- 
tion in  which  the  women  are  permitted  to  have  outdoor  exercise. 
A  woman  superintendent  has  been  appointed  to  act  as  dep- 
uty to  the  warden  in  the  women's  department  and  a  woman 
physician  has  been  appointed,  with  a  nurse  to  act  as  assistant, 
to  physically  examine  all  women  committed  to  the  institution,  in- 
order  to  provide  better  classification. 

BRANCH  WORKHOUSE hart's  island 

The  main  buildings  of  the  Branch  Workhouse  are  recon- 
structed structures  used  many  years  ago  for  the  detention  of 
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the  iusane.  To  this  institution  are  transferred  from  Blackwell^s 
Island  old  crippled  and  infirm  men,  tubercular  men  and  women, 
and  boys  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one.  A  suf- 
ficient number  of  able-bodied  men  and  women  are  also  transferred 
to  the  Branch  Workhouse  to  do  the  institutional  work. 

It  is  proposed  to  transfer  this  institution  to  Riker's  Island, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  transferred,  the  better.  The  present  build- 
ings are  old  and  lack  modern  facilities.  The  officials  in  charge 
appear  to  be  doing  good  work,  although  handicapped  by  condi- 
tions for  which  they  are  not  at  fault. 

The  boys,  so  far  as  possible,  are  segi'egated  in  a  so-called 
reformatory  school. 

Several  minor  repairs  have  been  made  during  the  year  and 
the  heating  plant  has  been  overhauled.  A  new  dormitory  is  being 
constructed  in  which  provision  for  hospital  patients  will  be 
made  on  the  top  floor. 

The  admissions  to  the  institution  during  the  fiscal  year  num- 
bered 2,603  males  and  174  females,  a  total  of  2,777,  and  there 
were  564  males  and  33  females  in  custody  on  September  30th. 

BRANCH    WORKHOUSE 

RIKER^S  ISLAND 

Riker's  Island  is  being  developed  by  convict  labor  as  a  farm 
colony  with  a  view  to  transferring  to  it  the  men  from  the  Work- 
house at  Blackweirs  Island  and  from  the  Branch  Workhouse  at 
Hart's  Island.  Two  additional  dormitories  are  being  erected 
for  temporarily  housing  the  prisoners  transferred  to  this  Island 
similar  to  the  one-story  wooden  structures  now  in  use. 

This  Commission  has  approved  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  erection  of  a  disciplinary  building,  similar  to  the  isolation 
buildings  at  Clinton  and  Auburn  prisons.  The  city  has  appropri- 
ated 1^28,000  for  a  cell  block  which  is  to  be  one  story  high. 

The  heating  system  of  the  institution  has  been  overhauled 
and  electric  lights  have  been  substituted  for  lamps  heretofore 
used. 

During  the  year  1,062  males  were  admitted  to  the  institution 
and  126  were  in  custody  on  September  30th. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  REFORMATORY 

hart's  island 

Recognizing  the  need  of  a  reformatory  to  which  male  mis- 
demeanants between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty  could  be 
committed,  rather  than  to  tiie  penitentiary  and  the  workhouse, 
the  city  of  New  York  established  this  institution  about  ten  years 
ago.  Commitments  are  made  under  the  indeterminate  sentence 
with  a  maximum  of  three  years.  The  inmates  are  given  in- 
struction in  letters,  trades,  music,  military  drill,  etc.  They  are 
released  on  parole  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Parole. 

It  is  proposed  to  remove  this  institution  to  New  Hampton 
in  Orange  county  where  the  city  owns  a  tract  of  about  600  acres. 
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In  March  a  group  of  boys  moved  out  to  the  farm,  built  a  bunk 
house,  and  since  that  time  there  have  been  from  twelve  to  forty 
or  more  inmates  there.  During  the  summer  about  sixty  acres 
of  land  were  under  cultivation,  the  produce  being  shipped  to 
New  York  for  use  by  the  city  institutions.  An  appropriation  of 
f425,000  has  been  made  to  erect  buildings  on  the  site,  plans  for 
which  are  being  drawn. 

The  Commissioner  of  Correction  reports  that  the  farm  colony 
has  been  officered  by  a  farm  superintendent  and  four  instructors, 
all  men  trained  in  agricultural  work.  An  additional  dormitory 
bunk  house  is  under  way  and  the  Commissioner  of  Correction 
states  it  is  intended  to  keep  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  boys, 
possibly  more,  at  the  farm  during  the  winter.  They  will  be  en- 
gaged in  road  building,  making  cement  blocks,  sheds  for  farm 
stock,  and  other  improvements  as  the  weather  permits. 

There  were  received  during  the  year  at  Hart's  Island  745  in- 
mates, of  whom  398  were  in  custody  on  September  30th. 

CITY    PRISON 

MANHATTAN 

This  institution,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Tombs",  is 
badly  overcrowded.  Although  it  has  a  cell  capacity  of  only  385 
for  males  and  65  for  females,  there  were  in  custody  on  September 
30th  815  males  and  73  females,  a  total  of  888,  which  was  144 
more  than  the  number  in  custody  the  corresponding  date  in  1913. 
The  admissions  numbered  15,293  males  and  1,425  females,  a  total 
of  16,718. 

This  institution  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  detention 
of  persons  held  by  magistrates  to  await  the  action  of  the  grand 
jury,  or  awaiting  trial  after  indictment.  The  institutional  work 
is  done  largely  by  sentenced  prisoners  transferred  from  the 
Workhouse. 

The  accommodations  for  women  in  one  of  the  annexes  of  the 
main  building  are  particularly  unsatisfactory  as  to  light,  venti- 
lation and  sanitary  facilities.  Proper  segregation  at  times  is 
almost  impossible.  The  annex  for  men,  in  which  are  confined 
men  and  boys  accused  of  misdemeanors  or  awaiting  transfer  to 
the  Reformatory  at  Elmira  or  to  the  penitentiary,  has  similar 
defects.  The  upper  tiers  in  this  annex  are  used  for  the  segrega- 
tion of  drug  users. 

Plans  have  been  approved  by  the  Commission  for  remodel- 
ing into  a  visitors'  building  the  building  formerly  used  as  a 
warden's  residence.  When  this  work  is  completed  the  practice  of 
permitting  visitors  to  the  tiers,  with  its  many  attendant  evils, 
will  be  overcome.  Plans  have  also  been  prepared  for  a  hospital 
ward  on  the  top  floor  of  ti*e  prison  and  it  is  stated  this  will  be 
carried  out  as  soon  as  funds  are  available.  The  institution  at 
present  is  without  adequate  hospital  facilities. 

Plans  for  a  Detention  Home  and  Court  for  Women  were  ap- 
proved, generally,  by  the  Commission  in  June,  subject  to  the  sub- 
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mission  and  approval  by  it  of  working  plans  and  specifications. 
The  erection  of  this  building  should  be  hastened,  as  its  completion 
will  mean  modern  quarters  for  the  detention  of  women  instead  of 
the  present  inadequate  building  in  the  Tombs. 

With  a  view  to  preventing,  so  far  as  possible,  the  smuggling 
of  drugs  into  the  Tombs,  the  practice  of  permitting  caterers  to 
send  in  food  to  the  unsentenced  prisoners  has  been  abolished  and  a 
caterer  has  been  established  in  the  building.  The  Commission  of 
Correction  reports  that  the  change  has  had  a  marked  beneficial 
effect. 

CITY   PRISON 

BROOKLYN 

The  City  Prison  of  Brooklyn  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Correction  and  until  the  opening  of  the  new 
county  jail  in  January  had  quarters  set  apart  for  the  detention 
of  civil  prisoners.  Like  the  Tombs,  it  is  used  principally  for 
prisoners  awaiting  the  action  of  the  grand  jury  or  trial.  Sen- 
tenced prisoners  are  transferred  to  do  the  institutional  work. 

The  men's  jail  was  built  many  years  ago  and  although  im- 
provements have  been  made  it  is  an  antiquated  structure  so  far 
as  arrangement  is  concerned.  The  women's  jail  is  a  new  fireproof 
building  of  modern  construction.  During  the  past  year  the  light- 
ing plant  has  been  overhauled  and  put  into  operation. 

The  admissions  for  the  year  numbered  14,553,  of  whom  12,88!) 
were  males  and  1,6G4  were  females.  At  the  close  of  tlie  fiscal 
year  there  were  272  males  and  50  females  in  custody,  of  whom 
197  males  and  31  females  were  awaiting  trial,  and  75  males  and  19 
females  convicted  of  crime.  The  institution  has  416  cells  for 
males  and  67  for  females. 

CITY   PRISON,    QUEENS 

LONG     ISLAND    CITY 

This  institution  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  Correction  and  contains  quarters  designated  for  the  Queens 
county  civil  prisoners.  During  the  summer  the  women  prisoners 
at  the  Penitentiary  on  Blackwell's  Island  were  transferred  to 
this  prison,  and  women  convicted  of  petty  offenses  in  the  county 
are  sent  to  the  Workhouse  on  Blackwell's  Island.  Women  await- 
ing trial  are  also  detained  in  this  prison. 

The  men's  department  of  this  prison  is  old,  but  the  depart- 
ment for  women  is  more  modern.  During  the  year  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  the  institution  have  been  painted  and  tlie  women's  de- 
partment was  put  in  condition  for  caring  for  the  women  from 
the  penitentiary.  The  Commissioner  of  Correction  reports  that 
plans  for  remodeling  this  prison  have  been  prepared  and  that 
the  work  will  be  done  when  funds  are  available. 

The  admissions  for  the  year  numbered  2,215,  of  whom  1,867 
were  males  and  348  females.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  138 
males  and  101  females  were  in  custody,  an  increase  of  31  over  the 
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preceding  year.    Of  this  number,  88  males  and  4  females  were 
awaiting  trial,  and  50  males  and  97  females  were  serving  sentences. 

DISTRICT  PRISONS 

There  are  ten  so-called  District  Prisons,  all  on  Manhattan 
Island.  The  City  Prison,  or  "Tombs,"  is  located  at  Centre  and 
Franklin  streets,  in  the  first  district. 

The  Second  District  Prison,  known  as  Jefferson  Market 
Prison,  is  located  on  West  Tenth  street,  between  Sixth  and 
Greenwich  avenues.  It  serves  as  a  place  of  detention  for  the 
second  district  magistrate's  court  which  adjoins  it,  and  also  for 
the  ninth  district  court  which  is  the  women's  night  court. 

No  prisoners  are  held  over  night  at  the  Third  District  Prison 
at  tlie  corner  of  Second  avenue  and  First  street;  they  are  sent 
to  the  Second  District.  Plans  for  the  new  Essex  Market  Court 
building  provide  for  a  prison  for  the  third  district. 

The  Fourth  District  Prison  at  151  East  57th  street  is  ad- 
jacent to  the  Fourth  District  Court.  The  Night  Court  for  Men 
is  in  the  same  building  and  the  prison  serves  as  a  place  of  de- 
tention for  the  tenth  district.  Women  are  not  detained  over 
night  in  this  prison,  but  are  sent  to  the  Seventh  District  Prison. 

The  Fifth  District  Prison,  at  the  corner  of  121st  street  and 
Sylvan  Place,  contains  accommodations  for  both  male  and  fe- 
male prisoners. 

Prisoners  are  not  detained  over  night  in  the  sixth  district 
but  are  sent  to  the  Fifth  District  Prison. 

The  Seventh  District  Prison  is  located  at  317  West  53rd 
street  and,  like  the  prison  in  the  fifth  district,  contains  quarters 
for  both  male  and  female  prisoners. 

Prisoners  from  the  eighth  district  ar*  transferred  either  to 
the  Fifth  District  Prison  or  to  the  Bronx  county  jail. 

HOUSE  OF  DETENTION 

This  institution,  at  203  Mulberry  street,  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Police  Commissioner  and  is  used  as  a  place  of 
detention  for  witnesses.  The  women's  department  is  a  dormitory 
on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  building,  and  six  rooms  are  provided  for 
men — two  rooms  on  each  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  floors  of 
the  annex.  Both  buildings  have  interiors  of  wood  and  the  fire  haz- 
ard is  great.  The  periods  of  detention  range  from  a  few  hours  to 
several  months.  Witnesses  are  paid  from  one  to  three  dollars  a 
day  while  detained  and  their  meals  are  furnished  by  the  city. 

POLICE    STATIONS 

The  various  precinct  police  station  houses  and  jails  of  the 
city  were  inspected  by  the  representatives  of  the  Commission 
during  the  year.  Reports  of  these  inspections  will  be  found  an- 
nexed to  tibiis   report.     Particularly  unsatisfactory   conditions 
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were  found  in  the  5th,  6th,  2l8t,  25th,  28th,  35th  and  43rd  pre- 
cincts in  Manhattan,  the  63rd  in  the  Bronx,  and  80th  in  Rich- 
mond, the  144th  and  166th  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  276th  and  277th 
in  Queens. 

A  report  received  from  the  Police  Department  in  October 
stated  that  extensive  alterations  in  the  station  houses  and  jails 
had  not  been  made,  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  but  that  the  De- 
partment had  attempted,  so  far  as  possible,  to  remedy  the  most 
unsatisfactory  conditions  by  discontinuing  the  use  of  the  jails 
for  males  in  the  5th,  6th,  10th,  21st,  22nd,  35th,  147th,  148th, 
163rd  and  167th  precincts,  and  for  females  in  the  5th,  6th,  10th, 
17th,  22nd,  35th,  36th,  43rd  and  148th.  Prisoners  are  sent  to  jails 
in  adjoining  precincts.  The  jails  in  the  2nd,  14th,  23rd,  26th, 
28th,  31st,  36th,  66th,  143rd,  145th,  149th,  162nd  and  276th  pre- 
cincts were  being  renovated  and  put  in  sanitary  condition.  Speci- 
fications were  also  being  prepared  for  installing  wooden  bunks 
in  the  cells  in  several  of  the  jails  which  had  previously  had  none. 

New  station  houses  and  jails  have  been  opened  during  the 
year  in  the  18th  precinct  in  Manhattan,  the  62nd  in  the  Bronx, 
the  150th  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  283rd  in  Richmond  Hill,  in  Queens. 
A  new  one  was  opened  in  December,  1913,  in  the  4th  precinct  in 
Manhattan. 

The  Police  Commissioner  states  that  he  is  ready  to  build  new 
police  stations  as  soon  as  he  can  obtain  the  necessary  funds. 

CITY    JAILS,     TOWN    AND    VILLAGE    LOCKUPS 

Gratifying  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  in 
the  improvement  of  conditions  in  the  minor  places  of  detention 
throughout  the  State. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  this  Commission  the  Legis- 
lature passed  a  bill,  which  became  a  law  April  16, 1914,  (Chapter 
379)  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  authorizing  the  Com- 
mission to  close  any  city  jail  or  police  station,  town  or  village 
jail  or  lockup  which  is  insanitary  or  inadequate  to  provide  for  the 
separation  and  classification  of  prisoners  required  by  law.  The 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Commission  under  this  law  are  exercis- 
ed as  follows: 

^^The  Commission  shall  cause  a  citation  to  be  mailed 
to  the  mayor  and  the  city  clerk,  in  the  case  of  a  city  jail  or 
police  station;  to  the  supervisor  and  town  clerk,  in  the 
case  of  a  town  jail  or  lockup;  and  to  a  trustee  and  village 
clerk,  in  the  case  of  a  village  jail  or  lockup,  at  least  twenty 
days  before  the  return  day  thereof,  directing  the  authorities 
of  the  city,  town  or  village  designated  to  appear  before  such 
commission  at  the  time  and  place  set  forth  in  the  citation, 
and  show  cause  why  such  city  jail  or  police  station,  or  town 
jail  or  lockup,  or  village  jail  or  lockup,  shall  not  be  closed. 
After  a  hearing  thereon  or  upon  the  failure  to  appear,  such 
commission  is  empowered  to  order  the  city  jail  or  police 
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station,  town  jail  or  lockup,  village  jail  or  lockup  designated 
in  the  citation  closed  within  ninety  days,  during  which  time 
the  city,  town  or  village  may  review  such  order  by  writ  of 
certiorari,  in  tlie  supreme  court.  Ninety  days  after  the  or- . 
der  to  close  has  been  served  by  registered  letter  upon  the 
mayor  and  city  clerk,  in  case  of  a  city  jail  or  police  station, 
upon  the  supervisor  and  town  clerk,  in  case  of  a  town  jail  or 
lockup,  and  upon  a  village  trustee  and  clerk  in  case  of  a 
village  jail  or  lockup,  if  no  court  review  has  been  taken,  and 
ninety  days  after  the  order  of  such  commission  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  court,  in  case  of  court  review,  the  city  jail  or 
police  station,  town  jail  or  lockup  and  village  jail  or 
lockup  designated  in  the  order  shall  be  closed,  and  it  shall 
be  unlawful  to  confine  or  detain  any  person  therein  and  any 
officer  confining  or  detaining  any  person  therein  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor." 

Before  the  enactment  of  this  law  the  Commission  had  no 
authority  to  enforce  its  recommendations  other  than  to  refer  them 
in  specific  instances  to  the  Attorney-General  with  the  request 
that  he  begin  mandatory  proceedings  to  compel  local  authorities 
to  remedy  illegal  conditions. 

On  January  1,  1914,  there  were  588  of  these  minor  places  of 
detention  scattered  throughout  the  state  outside  of  New  York 
city.  During  the  year  338  of  these  jails  and  lockups  have  been 
inspected,  it  having  been  impossible  to  visit  them  all,  owing  to 
lack  of  inspectors. 

Citations  have  been  issued  under  the  new  law  in  a  number 
of  cases  where  the  local  authorities  had  failed  to  put  their  places 
of  detention  in  proper  condition.  The  action  taken  in  each  in- 
stance was  as  follows : 

Afton, — town  lockup;  authorities  cited  for  September  1, 
1914;  lockup  ordered  closed. 

Alexandria  Bay,  village  lockup ;  authorities  cited  for  October 
13,  1914;  plans  for  new  lockup  submitted. 

Amsterdam, — city  jail;  authorities  cited  for  February  2, 
1915. 

Ausable  Porks,  — town  lockup ;  authorities  cited  for  October 
13,  1914;  lockup  ordered  closed. 

Beacon,  city  jail ;  authorities  cited  for  June  30,  1914 ;  plans 
for  remodeling  jail  submitted. 

Binghamton, — city  jail;  authorities  cited  for  October  13, 
•014;  plans  for  improving  jail  submitted  and  approved. 

Brewster, — town  lockup;  authorities  cited  for  October  13, 
1914;  proceedings  pending. 

Caledonia, —  village  lockup;  cited  for  November  10,  1914; 
plans  for  new  lockup  being  prepared. 

Chappaqua, — town  lockup;  authorities  cited  for  September 
1,  1914 ;  lockup  ordered  closed ;  new  one  being  erected. 

East  Rochester, — village  lockup;  authorities  cited  for  Sep- 
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tember  1,  1914;  lockup  ordered  closed. 

EUenville, — village  lockup;  authorities  cited  for  June  30, 
1914;  lockup  ordered  closed. 

Goshen, — village  lockup;  authorities  cited  for  June  30,  1914; 
improvements  made. 

Hornell, — city  jail;  authorities  cited  for  September  1,  1914; 
proposition  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  new  municipal  build- 
ing and  jail  submitted  to  voters  in  October  was  <lefeated;  pro- 
ceedings pending. 

Kingston, — city  jail;  authorities  cited  for  June  2,  1914; 
improvements  made. 

Le  Roy, — village  lockup;  authorities  cited  for  October  13, 
1914;  lockup  ordered  closed. 

Malone, — village  lockup;  authorities  cited  for  February  2, 
1915. 

Mechanicville, — village  lockup ;  authorities  cited  for  June  2, 
1914;  lockup  ordered  closed;  new  municipal  building  and  lockup 
being  erected. 

North  Tarrytown, — village  lockup;  authorities  cited  for 
November  10,  1914;  improvements  made. 

Ossining, — village  lockup;  authorities  cited  for  July  7,  1914; 
lockup  ordered  closed. 

Poughkeepsie, — city  jail;  authorities  cited  for  June  2,  1914; 
jail  ordered  closed;  certiorari  proceedings  pending. 

Schenectady, — citv  jail;  authorities  cited  for  Januan^  5, 
1915. 

Saugerties, — town  and  village  lockup;  authorities  cited  for 
September  1, 1914;  proceedings  pending. 

Saratoga  Springs, — village  lockup;  authorities  cited  for  Oct- 
ober 13,  1914;  plans  for  remodeling  lockup  submitted. 

Troy, — first,  second  and  third  precinct  police  stations; 
authorities  cited  for  June  30,  1914 ;  repairs  made  and  matron  to 
be  appointed. 

Unadilla, — village  lockup ;  authorities  cited  for  November  10, 
1914;  proceedings  pending. 

Wappingers  Falls, — ^village  lockup;  authorities  cited  for 
June  30, 1914;  lockup  ordered  closed. 

Many  of  the  jails  and  lockups  are  of  wooden  construction  and 
lack  proper  sanitary  facilities.  The  following  lockups  have  been 
closed  by  the  local  authorities,  some  of  them  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commission  without  having  to  cite  those  respon- 
sible for  their  continuance:  Ellicottville,  Cambridge,  Gibson, 
South  Glens  Falls,  Milford,  Schuylerville,  Fayetteville,  Wood- 
mere,  Livonia,  Turin,  Mannsville,  Poland,  Hogansburg,  Stam- 
fordsville,  Locke  and  Fairhaven. 

Several  new  jails  and  lockups  have  been  constructed  on 
plans  approved  by  the  Commission  and  plans  for  a  number  of 
others  have  been  approved.  A  number  have  been  remodeled  or 
otherwise  improved.  The  Commission  hopes  to  report  continued 
progress  in  this  direction  in  the  year  to  come.     An  additional 
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inspector  is  needed  and  is  recommended. 

Olean,  Mount  Vernon  and  Yonkers  have  erected  new  city 
jails.  Hornell  needs  a  new  one,  but  a  proposition  to  erect  a  new 
municipal  building  to  contain  a  jail  was  defeated  by  the  voters 
of  the  city  in  October.  The  Poughkeepsie  city  jail  was  ordered 
closed  in  June,  but  certiorari  proceedings  were  instituted  and 
the  matter  is  still  in  the  courts.  The  city  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a  new  municipal  building  and  jail.  Bad  conditions 
in  the  first,  second  and  third  precinct  police  stations  in  Troy 
were  partially  remedied  after  the  officials  had  been  cited  under 
the  new  law.  The  city  employed  no  matron  and  had  no  separate 
place  of  detention  for  women  as  required  by  the  general  city  law. 
A  women's  room  has  been  provided  and  the  mayor  has  promised 
to  appoint  a  matron  after  January  first.  Eangston  and  Coming 
have  improved  their  jails  and  plans  for  improvements  have  been 
submitted  by  Binghamton,  Ganandaigua  and  Jamestown.  Plans 
for  a  new  city  jail  at  Cortiand  were  disproved  because  the  Com- 
mission believed  the  proposed  quarters  would  be  inadequate  and 
not  sufficiently  fireproof.  Hudson  has  no  jail,  but  sends  its  pri- 
soners to  the  Columbia  county  jail  in  that  city.  Watervliet  has  ap- 
proved a  proposition  for  a  new  municipal  building  and  jail,  but 
has  not  yet  submitted  plans.  Little  Falls  has  one  of  the  worst  city 
jails  in  the  State,  but  is  planning  a  new  one  in  connection  with 
a  municipal  building  project.  Unsatisfactory  conditions  exist 
in  the  city  jails  at  Salamanca,  Ithaca,  Ogdensburg,  Oneonta  and 
Oswego. 

Peekskill  has  completed  a  new  jail  which  is  to  be  used  as 
a  branch  county  jail.  Mechanicville  has  about  finished  a  new 
municipal  building  containing  a  lockup.  Ossining  started  a 
municipal  building  to  contain  a  lockup  but  changed  the  plans 
before  its  completion  whereby  the  lockup  was  eliminated.  The 
present  lockup  was  thereupon  ordered  closed. 

New  lockups  have  been  erected  at  Bolivar,  Canton, 
Montgomery,  Palmyra,  Pleasantville,  Corinth,  Smithtown 
Branch,  Theresa  and  Webster.  Plans  for  new  ones  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  Ticonderoga,  Central  Valley,  Potsdam,  BriarcliflP 
Manor,  Monroe,  Horseheads,  Chappaqua,  Mount  Morris,  Bock- 
ville  Centre  and  Charlotte.  Caledonia  and  Alexandria  Bay  have 
presented  tentative  plans  for  new  places  of  detention.  The  lock- 
ups at  Keeseville,  North  Tarrytown,  Goshen,  Belmont,  Belfast 
and  Pulton  Chain  have  been  improved.  Port  Henry,  Avon,  Sara- 
toga Springs,  Skaneateles  and  Coxsackie  have  submitted  plans 
for  remodeling  their  lockups.  Malone  also  submitted  plans  for 
an  improved  lockup,  but  the  project  was  voted  down.  The  town 
hall  at  Waterford  containing  the  town  lockup  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  January,  but  is  being  rebuilt  on  plans  approved  by  the 
Commission.  Lockups  at  Ardsley  and  Ellisburg  also  were  burn- 
ed. 

Two  sets  of  typical  plans  suitable  for  town  and  village 
lockups  have  been  prepared  by  the  Commission,  with  printed 
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specifications.    These  plans  and  specifications  are  available  to 
the  local  authorities  without  charge. 

PUBLIC  INTOXICATION 

A  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  commitments  for 
public  intoxication  to  the  penitentiaries,  county  jails  and  New 
York  city  institutions  during  the  past  fiscal  year  is  shown  by 
reports  from  these  institutions.  Those  so  committed  numbered 
33,408  as  compared  with  24,943  the  preceding  year,  an  increase 
of  8,465.    The  increase  in  1913  over  1912  was  3,586. 

Of  those  committed,  5,853  males  and  500  females  were 
sent  to  penitentiaries,  12,398  males  and  600  females  to  county 
jails,  and  9,264  males  and  4,793  females  to  New  York  city  institu- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  17  males  were  committed  to 
penitentiaries  charged  with  being  drunk  and  disorderly,  and 
657  males  and  50  females  were  sent  to  county  jails  for  like  of- 
fense. In  New  York  city  28,840  males  and  5,959  females  were 
committed  for  disorderly  conduct. 

An  increase  of  7,209  in  the  number  of  vagrants  committed 
to  penitentiaries,  county  jails  and  New  York  city  institutions 
is  shown  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  In  1913  there 
was  a  decrease  of  1,112.  Of  the  16,221  so  committed,  12,079  were 
males  and  4,142  females,  of  whom  1,241  males  and  51  females 
were  sent  to  penitentiaries,  4,318  males  and  264  females  to 
county  jails,  and  6,520  males  and  3,827  females  to  New  York 
city  institutions. 

The  number  of  tramps  committed  to  penitentiaries  was 
2,672  males  and  1  female,  an  increase  of  1,285 ;  and  to  the  county 
jails,  670  males  and  1  female,  an  increase  of  19. 

The  total  number  of  commitments  to  the  institutions  for 
the  various  offenses  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  was  68,450  males 
and  16,046  females  as  compared  with  42,096  males  and  9,174  fe- 
males the  preceding  year.  The  increase  was  26,354  males  and 
6,872  females,  a  total  of  33,226. 

PLEAS  OP  GUILTY  WITHOUT  INDICTMENT  IN 

CRIMINAL  CASES 

In  its  reports  for  the  past  three  years  the  Commission  has 
discussed  the  subject  of  cash  bails  and  pleas  of  guilty  without  in- 
dictment in  criminal  cases  and  made  recommendations  in  re- 
lation thereto.  We  renew  our  recommendations  with  respect 
to  these  matters  and  especially  urge  that  provision  be  made 
for  accepting  a  plea  of  guilty  without  indictment  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  not  now  permissible  in  existing  law.  This  matter  has 
the  approval  of  the  State  Association  of  Magistrates  and,  we  are 
informed,  of  the  State  Association  of  District  Attorneys. 

Under  the  present  practice  offenders  are  held  by  committing 
magistrates  for  the  grand  jury,  and  if  unable  to  give  bail  are 
committed  to  jail.    These  committing  pax)ers  are  subsequently 
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passed  to  the  district  attorneys  who  present  the  matter  to  the 
grand  jury,  and  if  an  indictment  is  found  the  offender  is  later 
brought  to  trial,  and  when  brought  into  court  he  pleads  guilty. 
In  the  meantime  he  has  been  languishing  in  jail,  the  district 
attorney  has  been  put  to  a  great  amount  of  labor,  and  the  tax- 
payers to  a  large  expense,  all  of  which  would  be  obviated  by  a  well 
considered  procedure  to  allow  the  defendant  to  plead  guilty  under 
proper  restrictions  at  the  very  outset. 

This  condition  exists  not  only  in  the  rural  counties  but  also 
in  New  York  city  where  the  city  prisons  are  constantly  over- 
crowded with  prisoners  either  awaiting  the  action  of  the  grand 
jury  or  trial  after  indictment.  Many  of  these  plead  guilty  when 
brought  to  trial. 

A  great  deal  of  time  could  also  be  saved  by  allowing  commit- 
ting magistrates  authority  to  try  many  cases  which  are  not  now 
within  their  jurisdiction,  especially  if  the  defendant  consented 
to  be  so  tried.  This  also  would  expedite  the  administration  of 
justice. 

These  matters  are  again  recommended  to  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  Legislature  and  the  approaching  Constitutional 
Convention. 

PROBATION 

A  striking  increase  in  the  use  of  probation  throughout  the 
State  during  the  past  year  is  reported  by  the  State  Probation 
Commission.  That  the  courts  generally  have  been  convinced  of 
the  value  of  probation  and  that  it  is  permanently  established  as 
an  indispensable  part  of  our  judicial  system,  seems  to  be  evidenced 
by  its  uninterrupted  growth.  The  remarkable  approval  which  the 
system  has  received  is  evidenced  by  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact 
that  at  the  end  of  1907,  the  year  in  which  the  State  Probation 
C'Ommission  began  its  work,  there  were  reported  but  1,672  x)ersons 
of  all  ages  on  probation,  and  in  the  entire  State  but  35  publicly 
salaried  probation  officers.  On  September  30,  1914,  there  were 
10,925  persona  on  probation,  and  164  salaried  probation  officers. 
The  State  Commission  of  Prisons  has  kept  in  touch  with  and  en- 
couraged the  extension  of  probation,  and  one  of  its  members  is 
each  year  assigned  to  the  Probation  Commission. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1914,  a  total  of  18,549 
persons  were  placed  on  probation  in  the  State,  divided  as  follows : 

Men 11,197 

Women 1,638 

Boys 5,014 

Girls 700 

During  the  year,  15,669  were  released  from  probation  and  re- 
sults reported,  of  which  number  12,241  were  reported  by  probation 
officers  as  discharged  with  improvement.  Thus  78.1  per  cent,  of 
all  cases  released  were  reported  as  resulting  successfully. 
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The  greatest  increase  during  the  past  year  in  the  use  of  pro- 
bation was  among  men.  The  increase  among  the  children  placed 
on  probation  was  309  as  compared  with  last  year ;  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  men  w^as  2,195;  the  number  of  women  decreased 
slightly.  The  increase  of  men  placed  on  probation  was  general 
throughout  the  State,  but  greatest  in  the  lower  courts  of  New 
York  city  and  Buffalo.  In  adult  cases  probation  is  used  most 
largely,  of  course,  for  the  lesser  offenses,  especially  non-support 
and  disorderly  conduct,  but  9.6  per  cent,  of  all  men  were  placed 
on  probation  for  felonies. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  while  the  prison  population  of 
the  State  has  increased  but  slightly  during  the  past  seven  years, 
not  at  all  commensurately  with  the  population  of  the  State,  the 
use  of  probation  has  increased  enormously.  Study  of  the  figures 
makes  it  clear  that  probation  has  been  substituted  for  imprison- 
ment. In  other  words,  as  one  would  expect,  the  probation  system 
has  kept  persons  out  of  jail.  We  believe  that  the  State  is  in- 
finitely the  gainer  by  this  substitution.  While  the  financial 
saving  is  very  great,  the  moral  saving  through  well  administered 
probation  work  is  far  greater. 

The  causes  which  have  brought  about  the  increasing  use  of 
probation  are  the  gradual  education  of  public  opinion  and  the 
employment  of  an  increasing  number  of  competent  salaried  pro- 
bation officers.  Each  year  the  number  of  salaried  oflScers  employ- 
ed in  the  State  has  increased.  On  September  30th  last,  127  of 
these  oflScers  were  employed  exclusively  in  the  cities;  37  were 
county  oflScers.  Since  1908  boards  of  supervisors  have  been 
authorized  to  appropriate  for  the  salary  of  county  probation 
oflScers.  Each  year  additional  counties  have  made  such  provision. 
On  January  1,  1915,  there  were  27  counties  outside  of  New  York 
city  employing  such  oflScers. 

County  probation  oflScers  are  the  only  salaried  oflScers  avail- 
able for  work  in  the  towns  and  villages.  The  rural  work  of  these 
oflScers  is  increasing  each  year.  In  14  counties  last  year  salaried 
county  probation  oflScers  received  cases  from  the  justices  of  the 
peace  courts,  as  against  9  counties  in  which  this  rural  work  was 
carried  on  during  the  preceding  year.  The  importance  of  this 
work  is  unquestioned.  While  the  cases  needing  probationary 
treatment  are  scattered  and  fewer  in  comparison  with  those  in 
the  cities,  in  many  cases  there  is  an  even  greater  need  for  the 
probation  oflScer's  services  because  of  greater  community  neglect 
and  fewer  social  agencies.  Problems  of  delinquency  caused  by 
destitution  and  family  neglect  grow  acute,  unless  cared  for,  and 
furnish  a  large  percentage  of  urban  criminality.  There  are  some 
2,000  committing  magistrates  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
State.  While  the  justice  of  the  peace  system  prevails  the  Com- 
mission knows  of  no  better  way  to  assist  the  justices  in  their 
work  than  affording  them  the  services  of  a  county  probation 
oflScer.  Last  year  county  probation  oflScers  had  charge  of  258 
cases  from  the  justice  of  the  peace  courts. 
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A  very  important  part  of  probation  work  is  the  investiga- 
tion of  cases.  It  is  the  first  requisite  of  any  proper  criminal 
treatment.  It  is  essential  that  the  social  factors  in  any  case — 
the  circumstances  of  the  individual  as  well  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  offense — ^be  investigated.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
investigate  practically  all  convicted  cases  before  any  final  dis- 
position of  them  is  made,  whether  that  be  probation  or  com- 
mitment to  an  institution,  except  in  the  most  trivial  cases.  In  some 
of  the  higher  courts  of  the  State,  notably  in  Erie  county,  practi- 
cally all  convicted  cases  are  investigated  before  being  disposed  of. 
In  the  courts  of  New  York  city,  especially  the  Magistrates'  Courts 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
remand  defendants  pending  a  thorough  investigation  by  the  pro- 
bation officer.  In  the  latter  courts  the  result  has  been  a  marked 
reduction  in  the  number  of  probation  cases  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  unfit  by  investigation,  and  a  lessening  of  the  number 
of  absconders. 

A  growing  feature  of  the  work  of  many  probation  officers, 
especially  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  State,  is  the  receipt  and  dis- 
bursement of  money  payments  from  probationers.  The  largest 
collections  are  made  in  cases  of  family  non-support.  In  the 
Domestic  Relations  Courts  of  Buffalo,  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn 
great  use  is  made  of  this  feature  of  probation.  It  is  the  only 
sensible  and  rational  treatment  of  a  man  convicted  of  not  provid- 
ing for  his  wife  and  dependent  children  to  be  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  a  probation  officer,  compelled  to  keep  at  work, 
and  required  to  pay  regularly  a  reasonable  sum  to  the  probation 
officer  for  the  support  of  those  rightfully  dependent  upon  him. 
Last  year  probation  officers  actuaUy  handled  196,768.95  in  non- 
support  cases.  A  very  large  sum  in  addition,  under  the  super- 
vision of  probation  officers,  was  paid  by  probationers  directly 
to  those  dependent  upon  them. 

The  collection  of  money  by  probation  officers  on  the  install- 
ment basis  in  the  payment  of  fines  amounted  last  year  to 
117,567.80.  This  amount  has  increased  each  year.  A  total  of 
119,216.04  was  collected  by  probation  officers  for  restitution. 
This  form  of  punishment  is  eminently  fair  and  often  morally 
beneficial  to  the  probationer. 

The  probation  system  should  be  further  extended.  Many 
localities  are  as  yet  without  salaried  officers  and  in  many  juris- 
dictions officers  are  over-crowded  with  cases.  Standardization 
of  the  work  of  the  officers  throughout  the  State  is  needed.  The 
State  Probation  Commission  has  been  successful  in  its  efforts  to 
extend  the  system  and  to  standardize  and  improve  the  work  so 
far  as  its  resources  have  allowed. 

PAROLE 

The  following  summary,  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Parole 
for  State  Prisons,  shows  the  operation  of  the  Parole  Law  in  the 
State  Prisons  from  October  1, 1901,  to  October  1, 1914 : 
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Total  hearings  to  Oct.  1, 1913  10,709 

Initial  applicaUons  in  1914. .  1,010 

Reapplications   in   1914 289 

Total  hearings  to  Oct  1, 

1914 12,008 

Total  declared  delinquent  to 

October.   1,   1914 1,190 

Total  declared  delinquent  in 

1914 255 


Paroles  granted   5,717 

Granted    950 

Granted  110 


Total  paroled  to  Oct  1, 

1914 6,777 

Returned  to  Oct  1,  1913 514 

Returned  in  1914    136 


Total  declared  delinquent 

to  Oct  1,  1914 1,445 


Total  returned  to  Oct  1, 

1914 650 


Complied  with  all  conditionB  and  discharged  to  Oct.  1^ 

1913 3,840 

Complied  with  all  conditions  and  discharged  in  1914 703 


Total  discharged  to  Oct.  1,  1914  4,543 

At  large  in  good  standing,  October  1,  1913  680 

At  large  delinquent,  October  1,  1913  683 


Total  on  parole,  October  1,  1913 1,363 

At  large  in  good  standing,  October  1,  1914  785 

At  large  delinquent,  October  1,  1914  799 


Total  on  parole,  October  1,  1914 1,584 

1911 

18  46-100  per  cent,  declared  delinquent  in  1911,  or  81  64-100 
per  cent,  made  good. 

43  81-100  per  cent,  of  delinquents  returned. 

10  61-100  per  cent,  of  all  paroled,  delinquent  at  large  October 
1,  1914. 

1912 

19  51100  per  cent,  declared  delinquent  in  1912,  or  80  49-100 
per  cent,  made  good. 

42  45-100  per  cent,  of  delinquents  returned. 

11  35-100  per  cent,  of  all  paroled,  delinquent  at  large  Octo- 
ber 1,  1912. 

1913 

27  74-100  per  cent,  declared  delinquent  in  1913,  or  72  26-100 
per  cent,  made  good. 

46  per  cent,  of  delinquents  returned. 

11  94-100  per  cent,  of  all  paroled,  delinquent  at  large  Octo- 
ber 1,  1913. 

1914 

24  6-10  per  cent,  declared  delinquent  in  1914,  or  75  4-10  per 
cent,  made  good. 
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53  3-10  per  cent,  of  all  delinquents  retarned. 
10  3-10  per  cent,  of  all  paroled,  delinquent  at  large  Octo- 
ber 1,  1914. 

CO-ORDINATION    OP    PROBATION    AND    PAROLE 

Parole  work  is  related  to  probation  work  and  its  purposes 
are  essentially  the  same.  The  only  important  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  is  that  parole  work  confines  itself  to  supervision 
of  persons  of  all  ages  released  conditionally  from  penal  institu- 
tions. Probation  has  to  do  only  with  persons  released  under  a 
susx)ension  of  sentence  from  the  courts.  With  the  inadequate 
number  of  parole  officers  employed  by  the  various  institutions, 
each  institution  covering  in  its  work  the  entire  State,  no  careful 
personal  attention  can  be  given  to  the  paroled  persons  such  as 
is  given  by  probation  officers  to  those  in  their  care.  The  Com- 
mission believes  that  cases  upon  being  released  from  institutions 
are  in  need  of  even  closer  supervision  and  friendly  assistance 
than  are  cases  released  on  probation  from  the  courts.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  present  parole  work  of  the  State  is 
unsystematized  and  inadequate.  In  the  case  of  the  men's  re- 
formatories and  the  training  schools  for  children  there  is  an 
attempt  to  give  paroled  cases  personal  supervision,  the  State 
being  districted  and  the  officers  traveling  extensively.  In  the 
state  prisons  but  little  is  attempted  in  the  way  of  personal  super- 
vision of  paroled  cases  except  through  the  receipt  of  written 
reports. 

The  State  Probation  Commission  reports  that  an  increasing 
number  of  probation  officers  are  receiving  cases  on  parole  from 
institutions.  An  amendment  to  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure 
in  1910  provided  for  the  discharge  of  disorderly  persons  from 
jails  and  penitentiaries  on  parole  to  salaried  probation  officers. 
These  officers  in  a  number  of  localities  are  receiving  cases  on 
parole  by  the  request  of  State  reformatories  and  prisons.  Some 
of  the  cases  are  received  formally  and  are  reported  upon  to 
the  institutions.  More  frequently  they  are  received  informally, 
the  probation  officer  cooperating  with  the  parole  officers  of  the 
institution. 

The  Commission  believes  that  a  more  general  use  of  the  pro- 
bation officers  of  the  State  to  furnish  local  supervision  and 
friendly  contact  with  the  paroled  persons  in  such  locality  would 
greatly  increase  the  percentage  of  those  who  make  good.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  many  paroled  persons  slip  back  into  crime 
through  evil  associates  and  the  difficulty  of  rehabilitating  them- 
selves, "simply  because  they  are  not  given  a  helping  hand  and 
watchful  care  when  they  need  it  most."  The  use  of  probation 
officers  for  parole  work  is  common  in  other  states.  It  should 
be  extended  in  this  State. 

In  1910,  and  every  year  since,  the  State  Commission  of 
Prisons  has  advocated  the  coordination  of  the  probation  and  pa- 
role system.    To  bring  this  about  the  supervision  of  parole  work 
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by  some  State  central  body  would  be  of  great  advantage.  The 
parole  work  of  the  State  should  be  supervised  and  developed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  probation  work  is  now  supervised,  and  has 
been  successfully  developed  by  the  State  Probation  Commission. 
It  has  seemed  most  practicable  to  place  this  central  supervising 
power  over  parole  work  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Probation 
Commission,  and  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  has  so  advo- 
cated. In  1913  the  Commission  introduced  a  bill  to  this  effect, 
but  it  was  not  passed.  This  bill,  which  it  is  proposed  to  introduce 
again  in  1915,  would  not  disturb  the  power  of  the  various  in- 
stitutions to  direct  their  own  parole  work,  nor  would  it  in- 
terfere in  any  way  with  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for 
State  Prisons.  It  would  make  possible  the  collection  of  statistics 
and  reports  from  parole  officers  and  the  inspection  and  investi- 
gation of  their  work  with  a  view  toward  improving  and  extending 
the  same  and  so  far  as  possible  effecting  the  coordination  of 
probation  and  parole.  The  Commission  believes  that  this  would 
in  a  measure  help  to  solve  the  problem  and  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  State  in  bringing  to  bear  more  adequate  reform- 
atory influences  in  the  cases  of  the  thousands  of  paroled  persons 
released  each  year  from  penal  institutions  of  the  State. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Summarized  briefly,  the  principal  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  are  as  follows: 

1.  Expedite  the  work  of  relieving  the  present  insanitary 
and  congested  condition  of  Sing  Sing  prison,  either  by  building 
a  new  prison  on  a  large  farm  or  by  constructing  new  cell  build- 
ings on  the  present  site  of  Sing  Sing  prison. 

2.  Construct  shop  buildings  and  estabUsh  industries  at 
Great  Meadow  prison. 

3.  Improve  and  enlarge  the  industries  in  all  penal  institu- 
tions. 

4.  Pass  the  bills  introduced  in  the  Legislature  at  the  in- 
stance of  this  Commission,  making  it  possible  for  prisoners  to  re- 
ceive payment  for  their  work,  dependent  upon  their  efficiency. 

5.  Continue  the  employment  of  convicts  on  highways  and 
increase  the  appropriations  tiierefor. 

6.  Continue  and  increase  the  reforestation  of  waste 
State  lands  by  convict  labor. 

7.  Establish  an  adequate  tuberculosis  hospital  on  prison 
grounds  at  Clinton  prison. 

8.  Repair  the  drainage  system  at  Clinton  prison  and  make 
it  adequate. 

9.  Extend  the  school  system  to  include  the  whole  prison 
population  in  each  prison  and  penitentiary,  and  raise  the  stand- 
ard at  least  to  the  standard  of  the  reformatory  schools. 

10.  Authorize  the  State  Probation  Commission  to 
supervise  both  probation  and  parole,  and  provide  for  more  ef- 
fectual   cooperation    of  parole  and  probation  officers,  leading 
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eventually  to  combination  of  the  two  systems. 

11.  Make  necessary  appropriations  for  further  equipping 
and  maintaining  the  State  Farm  for  Women. 

12.  Make  necessary  appropriations  for  rapidly  advancing 
i  the  work  for  a  reformatory  for  male  misdemeanants,  established 
j                  by  the  Legislature  of  1912. 

13.  Rebuild  the  trade  shops  at  Elmira  which  were  burned, 
.            »      and  establish  trade  shops  at  Napanoch. 

'  14.    Establish  workhouses  to  take  the  places  of  the  present 

penitentiaries  outside  of  New  York  city. 

15.  Provide  necessary  custodial  institutions  for  the  proper 
treatment  of  mentally  deficient  delinquents. 

16.  Extend  the  indeterminate  sentence  system. 

17.  Permit  committing  magistrates  and  police  officials  to 
accept  cash  bail  in  all  cases  where  they  may  now  accept  a  bail 
bond. 

18.  Permit  any  court  having  jurisdiction  to  try  a  defendant 
charged  with  a  misdemeanor,  to  accept  a  plea  of  "guilty"  with  the 
consent  of  the  district  attorney,  and  pronounce  sentence  without 
the  intervention  of  a  grand  jury. 

ATTENDANCE    AT    MEETINGS 

January  2nd:  At  the  Capitol,  Albany.  Present:  Com- 
missioners Solomon,  Huntington,  Davenport,  Quick  and  Wade. 

February  3rd:  At  the  Capitol,  Albany.  Present:  Com- 
missioners Solomon,  Huntington,  Newell  and  Wade. 

March  4f/t:  At  the  Capitol,  Albany.  Present:  Commis- 
sioners Wade  and  Newell. 

March  12th:  (Special  meeting) :  At  54  William  Street, 
New  York  city.  Present:  Commissioners  Solomon,  Huntington, 
Wade  and  Newell. 

April  Ist:  At  the  Capitol,  Albany.  Present:  Commis- 
sioners Solomon,  Huntington,  Wade,  Murphy,  Diedling  and 
Weinstock. 

May  5th:  At  the  Capitol,  Albany.  Present:  Commis- 
sioers  Solomon,  Huntington,  Murphy,  Diedling,  Wade  and  Wein- 
stock. 

June  2nd:  At  the  Capitol,  Albany.  Present:  Commis- 
sioners Huntington,  Davenport,  Weinstock,  Murphy,  Diedling 
and  Wade. 

June  30*^:  (Special  Meeting) :  At  the  Capitol,  Albany. 
Present :  Commissioners  Solomon,  Huntington,  Davenport, 
Wade,  Diedling  and  Weinstock. 

July  1th:  At  Sing  Sing  Prison,  Ossining.  Present: 
Commissioners  Solomon,  Davenport,  Diedling,  Wade,  Weinstock, 
Murphy  and  Huntington. 

July  9th :  ( Special  Meeting) :  At  54  William  St.,  New 
York  city.  Present:  Commissioners  Solomon,  Huntington, 
Wade,  Weinstock  and  Diedling. 

August  4:th:      At  Clinton  Prison,  Dannemora.      Present: 
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Commissioners  Solomon,  Davenport,  Huntington,  Wade,  Died- 
ling,  Murphy  and  Weinstock. 

September  Ist:  At  the  Capitol,  Albany.  Present:  Com- 
missioners Solomon,  Huntington,  Davenport,  Wade,  Weinstock 
and  Diedling. 

October  13th:  At  the  Capitol,  Albany.  Present:  Com- 
missioners Solomon,  Huntington,  Murphy,  Diedling  and  Wade. 

November  10th:  At  the  Capitol,  Albany.  Present:  Com- 
missioners Solomon,  Davenport,  Diedling,  Wade,  Murphy  and 
Weinstock. 

December  2nd:  At  the  Capitol,  Albany.  Present:  Com- 
missioners Solomon,  Huntington,  Davenport,  Wade,  Diedling 
and  Murphy. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  INDUSTRIES 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  sales  and  earnings  of  the  state  prisons 
during  the  past  four  years : 

1910-11  Sing  Sing  Auburn  Clinton 

Sales $381,591.2.3      |313,955.91      $128,397.25 

Earnings    94,843.64  30,799.20  6,769.20 

1911-12 

Sales    337,878.00        363,742.23        195,245.16 

Earnings    76,884.63  69,121.40  44,775.45 

1912-13 

Sales    307,957.88        372,529.68        163,024.76 

Earnings    40,833.89  38,038.67  54,988.25 

An  examination  of  the  above  statistics  will  show  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  sales  and  earnings  of  Sing  Sing  prison  since  1910-11, 
except  that  a  slight  increase  in  earnings  is  shown  for  1913-14.  Auburn 
prison,  while  falling  off  last  year  in  the  amount  of  its  sales,  has  kept  a 
fair  level.  The  most  gratifying  result  has  been  in  the  development  of 
Clinton  prison,  the  product  and  earnings  of  which  have  steadily  increased 
during  the  four  years,  with  the  exception  of  1912-13, 

SING   SING   PBISON 

The  leading  industries  in  Sing  Sing  are  shoe  manufacturing,  cloth- 
ing, knitting  and  hosiery,  foundry  work,  cart  and  wagon,  tinware,  mats, 
mattresses  and  brushes.  The  shops  are  large  and  the  product  profitable. 
Sing  Sing  prison  up  to  the  last  year  has  had  the  largest  earning  capacity — 
almost  double  the  earnings  of  any  other  prison.  Its  product  in  1913-14 
fell  off  tremendously,  due  principally  to  political  and  unsettled  conditions 
in  the  prison  and  to  incendiary  fires  in  the  cart  and  wagon  shop  and  mat 
shop.  These  shops  have  been  rebuilt  and  with  good  management  in  Sing 
Sing  prison  there  is  no  reason  why  the  record  of  1910-11  should  not,  at 
least,  be  equaled  during  the  coming  year. 

AUBUBN  PRISON 

The  main  industries  at  Auburn  prison  are  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
cloth  and  blankets,  school  and  general  cabinet  furniture,  iron  and  brass 
beds,  chairs,  brooms  and  baskets.     These  are  all  articles  which  have  a 
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steady  market  under  the  state  use  system.    A  much  greater  demand  than 

the   supply  exists  for   woolen  cloth  and   blankets.     The  output  of  this 
!  profitable  industry  can  be  more  than  doubled  and  the  product  sold, 

j  A  new  building  was  completed  a  year  ago  at  Auburn  prison  and  stands 

j  vacant    All  that  Is  needed  is  its  equipment.    No  further  delay  should  be 

permitted  in  equipping  this  building  and  meeting  the  demand  for  woolen 

goods  and  blankets. 

While  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  the  sales  during 

the  past  year,  there  appears  to  be  an  increase  in  the  earnings. 

CLINTON  PRISON 

The  leading  Industries  at  Clinton  prison  are  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
and  linen  cloth,  shirts  and  clothing,  iron  and  tin  cans,  palls,  and  other 
articles  in  sheet  and  galvanized  iron,  dye  making,  and  liunbering.  Cotton 
cloth  is  the  principal  product. 

The  development  of  the  industries  at  Clinton  prison  during  the  past 
three  years  has  been  creditable,  considering  that  the  worst  class  of 
prisoners  are  here  confined  and  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  population 
Is  in  the  tuberculosis  hospital.  Clinton  prison,  however,  needs  more  diver- 
sified industries  and  without  delay  such  industries  should  be  assigned  to 
,  this  prison  and  the  production  of  the  prison  still  further  increased. 

GREAT  MEADOW  PRISON 

The  cell  hall  of  Great  Meadow  prison  is  nearly  completed  and  twelve 
hundred  prisoners  w^ill  soon  be  housed  in  this  prison.  The  only  employ- 
ment furnished  outside  of  the  institutional  work  is  on  the  farm,  the  con- 
servation beds,  road  work,  and  stone  crushing.  This  work  will  not  furnish 
sufficient  employment  for  the  prisoners  in  the  Institution.  Industries  and 
shops  must  be  provided  without  delay  or  the  conditions  at  Great  Meadow 
prison,  so  far  as  employment  is  concerned,  will  be  similar  to  those  in  the 
penitentiaries  and  jails.  The  need  is  so  apparent  that  provision  should  be 
made  at  once.  It  seems  foolish  to  wait  until  deplorable  Idleness  in  this 
excellent  prison  forces  action. 

SCHOOL    FURNITURE 

I  School  desks  and  seats  have  for  many  years  been  made  at  Auburn 

prison,  but  that  prison  has  never  made  enough  desks  to  supply  all  the 

•  schools  of  the  State  in  normal  times.    As  a  rule,  the  product  of  Auburn  has 

been  little  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of  New  York  city,  and 
the  upstate  districts  have  bought  their  desks  from  private  manufacturers. 
A  year  or  two  ago  there  was  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  demand  from 
New  York  city ;  the  result  was  that  school  desks  began  to  pile  up  in  Auburn. 
When  orders  for  school  desks  came  in  from  upstate  districts  the  State  Com- 
mission of  Prisons  refused  to  grant  releases  because  there  were  plenty  of 
desks  to  supply  the  needs.  The  upstate  districts,  however,  wore  in  most 
cases  exceedingly  ingenious  in  discovering  that  it  was  absolutely  essential 
that  they  should  have  a  particular  form  of  desk  which  they  had  ascertaine<l 
was  not  made  by  the  prisons,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  impracticable  to  force 
them  to  take  the  desks  which  were  entirely  satisfactory  to  New  York  city. 
In  order  to  meet  this  situation  the  Commission  conducted  a  careful 
canvass  of  the  superintendents  of  schools  in  the  principal  cities  of  tho 
State,  sending  out  a  qnestionaire  for  details  as  to  the  kind  of  desk  which 
each  thought  to  be  the  best  and  the  reasons  for  the  opinion  in  each  case. 
Forty-five  replies  were  received.  On  tabulating  the  replies  it  was  found 
there  was  a  pretty  general  demand  for  a  type  of  desk  which  was  separate 
from  the  seat  and  so  constructed  that  the  desk  and  the  seat  were  each 
adjusted  in  height  A  model  desk  and  seat  was  therefore  selected 
which  met  this  general  demand.  It  was  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of 
Classification  and  adopted  by  that  Board.     The  Superintendent  of  State 
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PiiaoDS  was  then  asked  to  manufacture  that  type  of  desk  and  seat  in 
addition  to  those  theretofore  manufactured. 

The  demand  for  school  furniture  in  New  York  city  has  revived  and 
seems  to  be  sufficient  at  present  to  take  care  of  the  ordinary  output  of 
Auburn  prison,  and  up  to  this  time  manufacture  of  the  new  desk  and  seat 
has  not  begun.  The  whole  incident  shows  that  the  normal  demand  for 
school  furniture  in  the  State  is  very  much  greater  than  is  now  supplied 
by  the  prisons.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  industry  should 
not  be  increased  and  styles  of  desks  and  seats  made  which  will  be  satis- 
factory to  the  upstate  districts. 

BOAD   WORK 

I 

Under  the  recent  law  which  permits  and  provides  for  prisoners  from 
the  state  prisons  working  on  county  roads  an  appropriation  was  made  and 
considerable  road  building  has  been  done.  Gangs  of  prisoners  have  been 
sent  out  from  Great  Meadow,  Clinton  and  Auburn  prisons,  and  many  miles 
of  county  roads  built  Reports  are  generally  satisfactory,  both  of  the 
quality  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  prisoners  and  their  behavior  while 
at  work.  Men  whose  terms  are  about  to  expire  or  who  were  about  to  be 
paroled  were  mostly  selected.  The  work  was  healthful  and  useful,  and 
should  be  extended.  No  valid  reason  appears  against  sending  out  all  pri- 
soners who  can  be  trusted  to  engage  in  road  work  if  sufficient  funds  are 
provided.  Selected  prisoners  from  Onondaga  county  penitentiary  have 
continued  building  town  roads.  Erie  county  is  about  to  use  some  of  its 
prisoners  in  road  building;  a  bill  permitting  such  use  and  allowing  a  com- 
pensation of  10  cents  a  day  will  be  presented  to  the  Legislature. 

FABMING 

Farming  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  healthful  occupations  to  which 
prisoners  can  be  assigned.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  New  York  State 
there  is  not  much  opportunity  for  this  kind  of  work.  Sing  Sing  and 
Auburn  prisons  have  practically  no  farm  land.  Out  of  3,576  acres  con- 
nected with  Clinton  prison  only  22  acres  are  used  for  farm  land  and  59 
acres  for  pasturage.  Out  of  the  998.22  acres  connected  with  Great 
Meadow  prison  17  acres  are  used  in  gardening,  125  acres  in  meadow,  578 
acres  in  pasture,  and  312  acres  are  available  for  cultivation.  It  is 
apparent  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  food  consmned  in  the  prisons  can 
be  raised  on  this  area.  Farm  land  is  comparatively  cheap,  and  the  State 
of  New  York  in  not  providing  prison  sites  which  will  produce  sufficient 
products,  at  least  for  the  support  of  the  prisons,  is  wasteful  in  economy 
and  inconsiderate  of  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners. 

PENITENTIARIES 

Not  much  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  industrial  develop- 
ment and  employment  in  the  county  penitentiaries  during  the  past  year. 
Conditions  remain  practically  the  same  as  in  the  last  report.  Erie 
county,  however,  has  made  a  new  departure  which  promises  ultimately  to 
remedy,  in  part,  the  bad  conditions  of  idleness  in  that  institution.  A  farm 
of  400  acres  has  been  secured  and  a  number  of  prisoners  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  it.  The  prisoners  are  now  erecting  a  dormitory  building  of  re- 
enforced  concrete  and  developing  the  farm.  If  the  bill  to  be  presented  to 
the  Legislature  becomes  a  law,  prisoners  will  also  be  set  to  building  town 
and  county  roads. 

COUNTY    JAILS 


Little  material  improvement  is  rojwrted  so  far  as  employment  is 
concerned  in  the  county  jails.  A  few  of  the  jails  have  limited  employ- 
ment, but  most  of  them  maintain  the  prisoners  in  sloth  and  idleness. 
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LEGISLATION 

The  prisoners  in  the  state  prisons  work  up  to  not  more  than  fifty 
per  cent,  of  their  productive  capacity.  The  industries  should  be  at 
least  doubled  under  good  management  The  need  exists  not  only  in 
forcing  the  market  and  increasing  the  production  of  industries,  but  also 
in  furnishing  an  incentive  to  the  prisoners.  Those  who  receive  practi- 
cally nothing  are  not  apt  to  give  their  best  efforts  or  take  any  too  great 
pains  with  their  labor.  At  the  present  time  the  average  compensation 
of  the  prisoners  Is  a  cent  and-a-half  a  day.  This  is  trivial  and  does  not 
amount  to  much  as  an  Incentive,  especially  as  the  fines  system  in  the 
state  prisons  can  soon  wipe  out  the  earnings. 

The  State  Ck)mmission  of  Prisons  in  order  to  furnish  such  an  in- 
centive to  prisoners  will  present  to  the  Legislature  a  permissive  bill 
providing  for  payment  of  earnings  to  prisoners  in  the  discretion  of  the 
prison  authorities  not  to  exceed  20  cents  a  day  above  a  fixed  margin, 
which  at  least  should  represent  the  present  production.  This  is  a  reason- 
able bill  and  if  enacted  should  create  a  larger  and  better  product 

The  State  Commission  of  Prisons  will  also  present  a  bill  to  per- 
mit the  authorities  of  the  penitentiaries  and  county  Jails  to  make  a  con- 
tract with  the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons  for  marketing  the  products 
of  the  penitentiaries  and  Jails.  Industries  could  easily  be  established 
in  the  penitentiaries  and  Jails  if  a  market  could  be  found.  The  county  is 
too  small  a  unit  and  has  not  the  machinery  for  marketing  the  products  of 
its  penal  institutions.  The  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons  has  such  a 
system,  and  in  the  proper  development  of  the  sales  department  of  the 
state  prisons  there  should  be  a  large  excess  in  the  market  which  could  be 
filled  from  products  made  in  penitentiaries  and  jails. 

THE  GENERAL   SITUATION 

For  at  least  seven  years  last  past  no  Superintendent  of  Prisons  has 
ever  made  any  substantial  progress  with  the  industries.  There  is  no  use 
blinking  facts.  The  State  has  a  large  industrial  plant  in  the  prisons,  and 
it  mismanages  it  No  private  owner  of  a  factory  would  permit  such  a 
state  of  things  for  a  minute.  The  blame  is  chargeable  directly  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Prisons.  He  appoints  the  superintendents  of  industries 
in  the  various  prisons,  and  he  appoints  the  Sales  Agent  (whose  duties 
have  always  been  larger  than  the  title  implies),  and  he  also  appoints 
or  controls  the  appointment  of  all  other  officials  having  to  do  with  the 
running  of  the  industries. 

The  work  of  manufacturing  dozens  of  different  articles  in  three  large 
industrial  plants  widely  separated  requires  a  manager  who  would  stand 
comparison  with  the  manager  of  a  large  and  successful  private  industry. 

The  market  for  the  products  is  large  and  constant  The  public 
institutions  of  the  State  are  compelled  to  buy,  and  yet  the  products  have 
never  been  anything  like  equal  to  the  demand. 

This  Committee's  report  for  1911  has  some  figures  as  to  the  ar- 
ticles released  for  purchase  In  the  open  market  because  the  prisons  could 
not  furnish  them  at  the  time  they  were  wanted.  Enormous  quantities 
are  so  released  every  year. 

Furthermore,  as  before  pointed  out,  the  prisons  could  make  many 
things,  which  they  now  buy,  as  materials  for  further  manufacture  Into 
the  final  product  sold  to  the  institutions.  The  product  of  one  industry  is 
in  many  cases  the  raw  material  of  another. 

There  is  no  lack  of  demand;  there  is  no  lack  of  men  capable  of 
work.    The  men  do  not  do  anything  like  a  full  day's  work. 

The  whole  problem  could  be  easily  solved  if  the  right  men  were  em- 
ployed to  solve  it 

The  ultimate  responsibility  rests  on  the  Governor  who  appoints  the 
Superintendent  of  State  Prisons  and  on  the  Senate  which  confirms  him. 
The  immediate  responsibility  rests  on  the  Superintendent  and  his  ap- 
pointees. 
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The  State  Commission  of  Prisons  has  the  duty  of  criticizing,  and 
it  has  endeavored  and  is  now  endeavoring  to  perform  that  duty,  but  so 
far  no  one  in  authority  has  paid  heed  to  its  criticism. 

The  Commission  has  another  duty  to  i)erform.  No  article  made  in  the 
prisons  can  be  bought  in  the  open  market  by  a  State  institution  unless 
the  Commission  grants  a  certificate  that  the  article  cannot  be  furnished 
at  the  time  by  the  prisons.  One  reading  the  statute  might  suppose  that  its 
provisions  give  some  control  over  the  industries  to  the  Commission,  but 
the  way  it  works  out  in  practice  is  as  follows : 

A  state  institution  sends  an  order  to  the  Superintendent  of  State 
Prisons  for  500  blankets  for  immediate  delivery.  The  Superintendent. sends 
it  to  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  with  the  report  that  those  blankets 
cannot  be  furnished.  The  Commission  has  no  control  over  the  conduct  of 
the  industries.  It  cannot  say  to  the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons 
"You  must  make  more  blankets",  and  if  there  are  no  blankets  on  hand, 
or  if  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons  reports  that  It  will  take  two  or  three 
months  before  such  blankets  can  be  produced,  there  is  nothing  for  the 
Commission  to  do  except  grant  the  certificate.  Refusing  to  grant  the 
certificate  would  leave  the  institution  without  any  blankets  and  would 
have  no  effect  in  compelling  the  prisons  to  make  the  blankets.  An  effic- 
ient manager  of  the  prison  industries  would  obtain  information  in  advance 
from  all  the  state  institutions,  both  as  to  what  blankets  they  had  used  in 
preceding  years  and  as  to  what  special  requirements  of  the  coming  year 
would  show,  and  he  would  form  a  pretty  close  estimate  of  the  number  of 
blankets  which  would  be  called  for  throughout  the  State  during  the  year, 
and  the  dates  when  they  would  be  needed,  and  he  would  govern  his  pro- 
duction accordingly.  All  this  could  be  done  by  the  Superintendent  of  State 
Prisons  and  his  appointees.  The  Commission  has  advised  Its  being  done, 
but  the  Commission  has  had  no  power  and  its  power  over  certificates  is, 
as  above  pointed  out,  of  no  real  value.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
greater  power  should  be  given  to  the  Commission  over  the  industries. 
It  is  not  the  function  of  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  to  run  the  indus- 
tries. What  we  do  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  person  who  has  the  power 
should  exercise  it  properly. 

There  seems  to  be  an  idea  abroad  that  the  prisons  cannot  be  pro- 
perly run  without  radical  changes  in  the  law  and  in  the  machinery  for 
running  them.  There  is  no  doubt  room  for  some  slight  improvement  in 
some  provisions  of  law,  but  in  the  main  there  is  no  trouble  at  all  with  the 
law.  The  whole  trouble  is  with  the  administration,  and  the  people  of  this 
State  should  be  plainly  told  that  the  prisons  will  be  well  run  when  they 
get  proper  men  to  run  them,  and  not  before,  and  that  no  substantial 
change  in  the  law  is  necessary. 

(Siffned)     FRANCIS  C.  HUNTINGTON, 
FRANK   E.   WADE, 
RUDOLPH  F.  DIEDLING, 

Committee  on  Industrie*. 
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IN     THE     MATTER     OF    THE     INVESTIGATION     OF    THE 
DRUG     AND     CONTRABAND     TRAFFIC     IN 

STATE     PRISONS 

To  the  State  CommisBion  of  Prisons: 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  this  Commission  held 
at  Sing  Sing  prison,  July  7th,  to  investigate  the  drug  and  contraband 
traffic  in  the  State  prisons,  as  alleged  in  public  statements  made  by 
James  M.  Clancy,  ex-warden  of  Sing  Sing  prison,  do  respectfully  report, 
that  we  took  the  testimony  of  James  M.  Clancy  in  New  York  city  on  July 
9th  and  made  an  investigation  and  examined  witnesses  in  Sing  Sing  prison 
July  13th  and  20th,  in  Clinton  prison  August  3rd,  and  in  Auburn  prison 
August  13th,  and  made  an  inspection  of  Great  Meadow  prison  August  5th, 
and  find : 

First.  That  drugs,  whiskey  and  other  contraband  articles  have  been 
smuggled  into  all  the  State  prisons,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Great 
Meadow  prison,  and  used  by  the  prisoners. 

Second.  That  the  most  common  method  of  distribution  within  the 
prisons  has  been  through  prisoners  known  as  "peddlers,"  who  secured  a 
quantity  of  drugs  or  other  contraband  by  illicit  means,  and  disposed  of 
them,  either  by  sale  or  gift,  to  other  prisoners. 

Third,  That  many  of  the  drug  users  examined  by  us  testified  that 
they  learned  the  habit  within  the  prison. 

Fourth.  That  drugs  and  whiskey  have  been  smuggled  into  the  prisons 
in  the  following  manner : 

1.  Through  dishonest  guards  and  prison  officials,  who  sold  them  to 
prisoners. 

2.  By  concealing  drugs  in  letters,  cards,  reading  matter,  clothing, 
food,  and  in  other  articles  which  are  permitted  to  be  received  by  prisoners 
under  the  prison  rules  from  the  outside,  (These  articles  are  inspected  but 
in  many  instances  such  inspection  is  not  a  sufficient  safeguard.) 

3.  Through  visitors  to  prisoners. 

4.  Through  collusion  between  prisoners  who  work  outside  the  prison, 
with  persons  hi  free  life,  who  passed  the  contraband  articles  to  prisoners, 
concealed  them  in  agreed  places,  and  in  some  cases  threw  them  over  the 
walls  at  agreed  points. 

5.  Through  the  employees  of  railroads  and  the  drivers  of  wagons, 
who  bring  goods  into  the  prison  in  freight  cars  and  wagons,  and  come  in 
contact  with  prisoners. 

6.  To  a  small  extent  by  concealing  drugs  and  whiskey  in  merchandise 
and  supplies  coming  into  the  industrial  and  maintenance  departments 
of  the  prisons  by  freight  or  boat,  and  especially  by  parcel  post  and  express. 

Fifth.  That  the  "Honor  Principle"  at  Great  Meadow  prison,  and 
the  Mutual  Welfare  League  of  Auburn  prison,  are  operating  to  create  a 
sentiment  among  the  prisoners  against  smuggling  of  contraband  articles, 
and  while  the  prisoners  will  not  give  information  to  the  prison  officials, 
they  will  discourage  and  suppress  such  smuggling  on  their  own  initiative. 

Sixth.  That  due  to  recent  investigations,  publicity  and  special  care 
exercised,  very  little  smuggling  of  contraband  articles  is  going  on  at  the 
present  time  in  any  of  the  State  prisons. 

Seventh.  That  communications  have  been  secretly  mailed  or  carried 
for  prisoners  by  prison  officials  and  others,  and  are  a  common  means  of 
making  plans  and  arrangements  by  which  drugs  or  contraband  articles  are 
brought  into  the  prison. 

We  further  report  that  in  the  past,  investigations  have  been  held  In 
the  prisons  and  the  drug  traffic  restricted,  and  as  soon  as  watchfulness 
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and  special  care  have  been  relaxed,  the  smuggling  has  revived,  and  that 
constant  vigilance  Is  necessary,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  prison  body 
desirable  In  order  to  eradicate  or  reduce  to  a  minimum  this  great  evil  In 
the  prisons. 

We  accordingly  recommend : 

First  That  more  emphasis  be  placed  upon  character  and  person- 
ality as  a  qualification  of  prison  guards  In  Civil  Service  requirements,  and 
an  oral  examination  to  discover  such  qualifications,  similar  to  the  examina- 
tion for  probation  officers  be  always  held  In  addition  to  the  written  test 

Second.  That  all  prison  officers  detected  in  smuggling  contraband 
articles  into  the  prison,  be  criminally  prosecuted,  and  that  no  officer  dis- 
missed for  such  smuggling,  or  for  secretly  taking  communications  from 
or  to  prisoners,  either  by  mall  or  otherwise,  be  ever  reinstated. 

Third.  That  visitors  be  not  allowed  to  come  into  personal  contact 
with  prisoners,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Great  Meadow  prison,  and 
that  all  visitors  be  carefully  watched  while  in  prison. 

Fourth.  That  letters,  cards,  printed  matter  and  washable  goods  be 
the  only  articles  delivered  to  prisoners,  received  from  sources  outside  the 
prison,  and  that  all  additional  supplies  for  prisoners,  permitted  under  the 
prison  rules,  be  purchased  by  the  prison  officials  under  supervision  of  the 
warden,  from  money  earned  by  the  prisoners  within  the  prison,  and  that 
the  washable  goods  be  laundered  within  the  prison  before  delivery  to  the 
prisoners. 

Fifth.  That  all  mall,  printed  matter,  parcel  post  and  express  packages 
sent  to  the  prisoners,  be  opened  and  examined  by  the  prison  officials  in  a 
room  where  no  prisoners  are  present. 

Sixth.  That  all  prisoners  who  work  outside  the  prison  be  carefully 
searched  before  they  are  mingled  with  the  prison  body. 

Seventh.-  That  all  prisoners  who  are  drivers  and  helpers  be  accom- 
panied by  guards  when  engaged  in  bringing  in  supplies  and  merchandise 
from  outside  the  prison. 

Eighth.  That  when  civilian  drivers  bring  supplies  into  the  prison 
yard,  and  the  employees  of  railroads  bring  freight  cars  Into  the  prison 
yard,  -places  be  provided  where  the  wagons  and  cars  can  be  left,  and  the 
employees  removed  and  the  wagons  and  cars  unloaded  by  prisoners  with- 
out coming  into  personal  contact  with  such  employees. 

Ninth.  That  all  parcel  post  and  express  packages  for  the  industrial 
and  maintenance  departments  be  opened  and  examined  by  prison  officials 
solely,  and  not  entrusted  to  prisoners,  and  that  all  supplies  and  merchan- 
dise received  by  freight  or  boat,  be  examined  as  carefully  as  the  facilities 
of  the  prison  will  permit. 

Tenth.  That  a  special  agent  or  detective  be  connected  with  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  whose  duties  will  include  frequent  visits 
and  Investigations  at  the  prisons  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  the 
smuggling  of  contraband  articles  exists. 

Eleventh.  That  there  be  at  least  one  resident  physician  at  each  prison 
devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  institution. 

Twelfth.  That  all  prisoners  be  examined  as  frequently  as  possible 
by  the  physician  and  that  those  showing  any  signs  of  the  use  of  drugs  be 
segregated  and  watched. 

Thirteenth.  That  the  "Honor  Principle"  which  prevails  in  Great  Mea- 
dow prison,  and  the  Mutual  Welfare  League  at  Auburn  prison,  be  encourag- 
ed, and  a  self -protective  sentiment  developed  among  the  prisoners  without 
relaxing  the  supervision  necessary  to  the  management  of  the  prison. 

Fourteenth.  That  the  prisoners  do  more  work  both  in  the  shops  and 
in  the  schools  and  that  interest  in  the  work  be  stimulated  by  pay  to 
prisoners  based  upon  individual  Industry  and  product 

Fifteenth.    That  recreational  privileges  and  work  in  the  open  be  al- 
lowed and  provided  for  the  prisoners  earning  such  privileges  by  good  con 
duct  in  order  to  combat  the  depressing  influences  of  close  confinement, 
which  creates  a  desire  for  drugs. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  smuggling  of  drugs  into  a  prison  should 
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not  be  stopped,  except  In  rare  Instances.  The  question  is  one  of  efficient 
administration.  The  responsibility  is  on  the  Superintendent  of  State 
Prisons  and  the  wardens  appointed  by  him. 

The  testimony  taken  is  herewith  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)       Henbt  Solomon, 

Francis   C.   Huntington, 
Frank  E.  Wade, 
Leon  C.  Wein  stock, 
Rudolph  F.  Diedling, 

Committee, 


REPORTS  OF  INSPECTIONS 
STATE  PRISONS 

AUBURN  PRISON 

AUBURN 

To  the  state  CommisHon  of  Prisons : 

In  accordance  with  my  duties  as  commissioner  I  visited  Auburn 
prison  on  March  24,  1914.  I  met  Mr.  Charles  F.  Rattigan,  Agent  and 
Warden,  who  received  me  most  cordially. 

The  total  population  was  1,416.  I  first  visited  the  chapel  and  assembly 
room,  which  is  now  being  greatly  improved,  afterwards  the  cell  blocks.  Every- 
thing was  extremely  clean,  in  fact  unusually  so,  although  my  visit  was 
unexpected. 

With  Mr.  Duryea  I  visited  all  of  the  industrial  departments  and  an 
average  of  90  per  cent,  of  those  in  each  department  were  at  work,  producing 
articles  that  were  used  in  other  State  institutions.  From  those  in  charge  of 
the  various  departments  I  ascertained  the  number  of  prisoners  employed  as 
follows:  Chair,  78;  saw  room,  24;  bed  and  machine,  35;  cane  seating,  8; 
basket  and  broom,  36;  cloth  No.  1,  64;  cloth  No.  2,  59;  cloth  weaving,  60; 
carding  room,  32 ;  dyeing  room,  9 ;  cloth  finishing,  13 ;  lower  cabinet,  85 ;  upper 
cabinet,  78;  foundry,  68;  lower  room  (school  furniture).  51;  upper  room, 
19 ;  assembling  room,  27.  Total  employees  in  industries,  746.  Engineers  and 
firemen,  20;  store  house,  12;  repair  and  construction  gang  in  yard,  98; 
total,  876. 

Thus  I  found  employed  in  the  industries,  etc.,  as  above  mentioned 
but  876  out  of  1,416  prisoners.  The  others  were  employed  in  the  mainte- 
nance department  or  were  assigned  to  the  invalid  and  idle  companies. 

SCHOOL  FUBNITUBE 

In  the  storehouses  packed  and  ready  to  ship  were  school  desks  as  fol- 
lows :  Warren  desks,  7,949 ;  Capitol,  170 ;  Triumph,  16 ;  Owasco,  11 ;  Univer- 
sal, 19;  total  8,165.  I  was  informed  there  were  orders  now  on  hand  for 
about  3,600  Warren  desks,  mostly  for  immediate  shipment,  also  orders  for 
about  4,000  Capitol  desks  which  will  have  to  be  manufactured. 

The  Industrial  departments  were  generally  in  good  order  and  clean, 
the  refuse  and  Utter  being  removed  dally. 

BECOM  MENDATION 

I  would  suggest  that  if  possible  more  prisoners  should  be  employed  in 
the  industrial  departments,  so  that  they  can  learn  a  trade  and  thus  be 
able  when  discharged  to  earn  a  living  for  themselves  and  families. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  EDGAR  A.  NEWELL, 

Commissioner. 
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AUBURN    PRISON 

AUBUBN 

Inspected  May  16,  1914.    Charles  F.  Rattlgan,  Agent  and  Warden. 

Upon  my  arrlyal  at  this  Institution  at  11:30  A.  M.,  I  found  neither 
warden,  acting  warden  nor  principal  keeper.  The  warden,  I  was  in- 
formed, was  ill  at  the  time.  After  considerable  delay  I  was  shown  through 
the  institution  by  D.  J.  Grant,  superintendent  of  industries.  We  went 
first  to  the  chapel  which  I  found  to  be  badly  in  need  of  soap,  water  and 
paint  The  floors  were  dirty  and  the  benches  were  dusty  and  should  be 
painted.  These  benches  apparently  are  half  a  century  old  and  should  be 
replaced  by  new  ones  if  funds  are  available. 

We  went  through  the  wards  of  the  hospital  where  I  found  every- 
thing in  first  class  condition.  The  walls  and  celling  of  the  hospital  kitchen, 
where  the  food  for  the  condemned  men  also  is  prepared,  need  painting. 

Everything  in  the  cell  block  was  found  in  good  condition ;  the  interior 
was  well  painted  and  the  cells  were  clean,  neat  and  tidy. 

Some  of  the  cuspidors  in  the  yard  needed  attention.  I  recommend  that 
they  be  emptied  frequently  during  the  day  and  be  kept  so  far  as  possible 
in  a  sanitary  condition. 

I  found  things  in  general  in  fair  condition  considering  the  absence  of 
an  administrative  head  of  the  institution.  In  my  opinion  there  should  be 
some  responsible  person  in  authority  when  the  warden  is  away,  either 
because  of  illness  or  other  reason. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     LEON  C.  WEINSTOCK, 

C(>mmi88i(mer. 

AUBURN     PRISON 

AUBUBN 

Inspected  December  18,  1914.  Charles  F.  Rattigan;  Agent  and  Warden. 

Auburn  prison  contained  on  the  day  of  inspection  1,428  prisoners.  G^ie 
average  population  during  the  year  ending  October  1,  1914,  was  1,368. 
llie  largest  number  confined  on  any  one  day  was  1,426.  There  were  re- 
ceived 716  and  713  were  released.  Of  those  released  184  were  paroled 
261  discharged  upon  expiration  of  sentence  and  276  by  transfer  or  otherwise. 
Three  hundred  and  seventy-six  men  were  received  under  determinate 
sentence  and  340  under  indeterminate  sentence.  Ten  deaths  occurred, 
seven  through  natural  causes  and  three  legal  executions.  The  cell  ac- 
commodation was  1,282  separate  cells.  The  excess  of  the  population  over 
the  cell  accommodation  was  provided  for  by  cots  in  the  north  cell  hall  and 
in  a  dormitory.    No  prisoners  were  placed  two  in  a  cell. 

BUILDINGS 

Auburn  State  Prison  is  situated  in  the  city  of  Auburn  near  the  New 
York  Central  railroad  station.  High  stone  walls  run  along  the  line  of  the 
sidewalk  in  a  business  part  of  the  city  and  the  huge  stone  front  of  the 
main  building  and  cell  halls  presents  a  massive  and  grim  aspect  Auburn 
prison  was  the  first  State  prison  erected  in  the  State,  its  main  construction 
going  back  to  1816,  almost  a  century  ago.  The  records  of  the  prison  con- 
tain very  little  data  in  regard  to  the  time  when  the  various  buildings  of 
the  institution  were  built  Most  of  them  are  old,  but  have  been  repaired 
and  kept  in  good  condition. 

The  main  building  is  stone,  three-story  and  basement  high.  The  first 
floor  is  used  for  the  administration  offices  of  the  prison,  and  the  second 
and  third  floors  as  the  warden's  residence.  A  large  room  in  the  rear  of 
the  administration  ofiices  opens  into  the  corridors  leading  to  the  north  and 
south  cell  halls.  The  main  building  faces  east,  extending  north  and  south. 
The  cell  halls  run  west  Joining  the  main  building  at  right  angles  on  tiie 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  prison.    The  mess  room  is  on  the  first  floor  at 
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the  south  end  of  the  main  building.  It  is  a  large  well  lighted  room,  and, 
with  its  annex,  seats,  at  long  benches,  the  prison  body.  A  fairly  well 
equipped  kitchen  Joins  the  mess  hall.  The  chapel  is  above  the  mess  halL 
It  is  provided  with  an  organ  and  furnishes  seating  accommodation  for 
practically  all  the  prisoners.  The  hospital  rooms,  pharmacy  and  rooms 
for  the  physician  and  niirses  are  on  the  second  floor  of  the  main  building. 
The  south  cell  hall  connects  at  right  angles  with  the  corridor  of  the  main 
building  and  contains  422  cells.    Each  cell  is  3  feet  4  inches  wide  by  7  feet 

6  inches  deep  and  7  feet  10  inches  high.  The  north  cell  hall  connects  at 
right  angles  with  the  corridor  of  the  main  building  on  the  north  side  of 
the  buildings  and  contains  560  cells,  each  4  feet  2  inches  wide  by  7  feet 
deep  and  7  feet  high.  The  north  hall  extension  connects  with  the  north 
cell  hall  and  contains  290  cells,  each  4  feet  wide  by  7  feet  4  inches  deep  and 

7  feet  1  inch  high. 

All  the  cell  halls  are  stone.  Formerly  the  windows  were  narrow  slits 
in  the  stone  walls,  but  within  the  last  few  years  large  windows  have  been 
cut  in  the  cell  halls  letting  in  an  abundance  of  light  and  air. 

The  cell  blocks  are  of  ancient  construction  and  unfit  for  the  con- 
finement of  human  beings.  The  cells  are  like  stone  tombs  and  have  no 
modem  equipment.  The  fronts  of  the  cells  are  obstructed  by  steel  doors 
having  wide  fiat  steel  bands  for  bars  with  small  openings  like  a  checker 
board,  which  restricts  the  admission  of  light  and  air  when  the  door  is 
closed.  A  small  hole  in  the  rear  of  the  cell,  more  useful  for  harboring 
vermin  than  for  ventilation,  is  represented  as  a  ventilator.  No  sanitary 
closet  or  wash  basin  is  provided  in  the  cells,  and  each  cell  is  furnished 
with  the  old  prison  bucket.  A  cot,  a  stool,  a  shelf  and  single  incandescent 
light  of  insufficient  candle  power  comprise  the  equipment  of  each  cell. 
White  sheets  and  pillow  slii)s  are  furnished  only  to  prisoners  who  buy 
them. 

The  bath  house,  connecting  with  the  south  cell  hall,  has  recently 
been  reconstructed.  It  contains  thirty-four  separate  booths  for  shower 
baths.    Each  prisoner  is  required  to  bathe  at  least  once  a  week. 

The  prison  buildings  have  been  erected  around  the  four  sides  of  a 
large  central  area  or  yard.  A  broad  stone  sidewalk  extends  through  the 
middle  of  the  yard  shaded  by  splendid  elm  trees,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
sidewalk  are  wide  lawns.  Large  shop  buildings  connecting  with  the  cell 
halls  enclose  three  sides  of  the  yard,  and  the  main  building  the  remaining 
side. 

The  shop  buildings  are  of  brick  construction  in  fairly  good  condition. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  prison  yard  on  a  line  with  the  south  cell  hall 
is  a  series  of  three-story  shop  buildings  containing  the  machine  shop,  the 
chair  shop,  the  saw  room  and  chair  caning  shop,  the  state  shop,  paint 
shop,  tailor  shop,  and  cloth  shop  No.  1.  Between  this  building  and  the 
south  wall  is  a  two-story  brick  shop  building  containing  the  broom,  willow 
basket  and  weave  shops,  bed  shop  and  machine  shop  on  the  first  fioor  and 
on  part  of  the  second  fioor,  and  the  school  rooms  on  the  remainder  of  the 
second  fioor.  The  school  acconunodations  consist  of  six  class  rooms  with 
an  average  capacity  of  about  twenty  seats  In  a  room. 

A  shop  building  extending  across  the  end  of  the  yard  is  at  the  rear 
of  the  prison  yard.  This  building  is  known  as  cloth  No.  2  and  is  a  two- 
story  brick  and  basement  building  devoted  entirely  to  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  making  woolen  cloth  and  blankets,  carding,  spinning,  weaving, 
washing  and  napping. 

The  central  yard  enclosure  is  completed  by  another  shop  building 
w^hlch  extends  along  the  north  side  of  the  yard  from  the  rear  shop  build- 
ing to  the  north  wing  extension  cell  hall.  This  building  Is  used  for  the 
cabinet  shops  and  for  the  manufacture  of  school  furniture.  Between  this 
building  and  the  north  wall  Is  another  two-story  brick  shop  building, 
which  contains  the  foundry  and  the  enameling  room.  On  a  line  with  the 
last  building  Is  the  new  two-story  shop  building,  204  feet  long  and  30 
feet  wide.  It  was  completed  early  in  the  year,  but  with  the  exception 
of  a  portion  for  storage  it  has  not  been  used: 
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The  stone  walls  of  the  prison  extend  around  all  of  the  buildings  form- 
ing a  compact  parallelogram.  On  the  outside  of  the  west  end  of  the 
wall  is  a  large  storage  building  and  the  isolation  prison. 

INDUSTRIES    AND    EMPLOYMENT 

The  industries  of  Auburn  prison  are  well  selected  and  well  concen- 
trated and  should  be  productive  of  large  profits.  The  main  industries  are 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloth  and  blankets,  school,  office  and  Institution 
furniture,  iron  and  brass  beds,  chairs,  and  brooms  and  baskets.  The  de- 
mand in  the  state-use  market  is  good  for  such  articles  as  are  made  In 
Auburn  prison.  The  city  of  New  York  buys  most  of  the  output  of  the 
school  furniture  department  There  is  a  larger  demand  for  woolen  cloth 
and  blankets  than  the  prison  produces.  The  cloth  and  blanket  product 
can  easily  be  doubled  and  disposed  of.  A  steady  demand  exists  for  the 
furniture  manufactured  In  the  cabinet  department.  On  the  surface,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  good  reason  for  a  falling  off  In  either  production 
or  sales. 

During  the  past  year,  however,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of 
$85,076.76  in  the  gross  sales;  |83,761.85  in  the  net  sales,  $9,641.07  in 
actual  production  and  $2,861.83  in  production  of  finished  goods.  The 
greatest  percentage  of  falling  off  appears  to  be  in  the  sales  and  is  explain- 
ed as  being  largely  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  sale  of  school  furniture.  It 
is  reported  that  a  good  deal  of  old  stock  in  storage  was  disposed  of  during 
the  year.  It  is  further  pointed  out  that  the  decrease  in  regard  to  actual 
production  is  not  large  and  in  the  production  of  finished  goods  com- 
paratively small,  and  a  claim  is  made  for  an  increase  of  $8,871.19  in  profits. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  should  be  any  falling  off  either  in  sales 
or  production  at  Auburn  State  Prison.  An  addition  to  the  cloth  industry 
should  be  established  without  delay  in  the  new  building  which  has  been 
standing  vacant.  A  large  number  of  releases  has  recently  be  given  for 
school  furniture,  and  the  manufacture  of  a  new  style  desk  to  meet  certain 
demands  of  the  market  was  requested  by  this  Commission.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  prison  claims  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  such  desk  since 
there  is  a  large  demand  for  the  present  standard  desks  and  that  enough 
orders  at  present  are  filed  for  next  year  to  keep  the  factory  fully  employed. 
The  Superintendent  of  Industries  states  that  he  has  been  gradually 
disposing  of  the  old  stock  of  desks,  of  which  an  over  production  was  made 
in  former  years.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  exact  status  of  the  school 
furniture  industry  in  view  of  the  falling  off  of  the  sales,  the  disposal  of 
the  old  stock  and  orders  for  new  stock,  the  different  types  of  desks  and 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  market  and  the  opposition  incited  by  manu- 
facturers, and  a  further  study  of  the  situation  is  advisable.  In  any 
event,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  school  furniture  plant 
at  Auburn  working  to  its  full  capacity  at  all  times  as  the  demand  is 
great  and  the  number  of  releases  increasingly  large. 

The  cabinet  industry,  while  not  especially  profitable,  furnishes  good 
vocational  training  to  the  prisoners. 

The  industrial  product  at  Auburn  prison,  as  in  the  other  State 
prisons,  is  about  fifty  per  cent  of  its  productive  capacity.  The  prisoners 
are  not  performing  the  day's  work  of  the  average  man.  If  the  proper 
amount  of  production  cannot  be  secured  in  the  State  prisons  without  an 
incentive  it  would  be  economy  to  the  State  to  furnish  the  incentive  either 
in  earnings  to  the  prisoners  above  a  certain  margin  or  In  commutation  of 
time  on  sentences. 

No  artificial  light  is  provided  for  the  shops.  If  electric  lights  were 
Installed  more  work  could  be  accomplished  on  dark  days  and  short  days. 

The  occupation  of  the  prisoners  and  their  distribution  at  work  is  shown 
by  the  following  labor  report: 

Kitchen  and  mess  hall 81      Construction  and  yard 70 

Tailor  shop  and  wash  house  ..    66      Walters,  wing  and  hospital...     80 
State    shop    70      Messengers   and   clerks    29 
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Engineers  and  firemen 10 

Idle  companies 35 

Sick  in  hospital 28 

School    staff 18 

Invalid  company  36 

Bed  shop  and  machine  shop  ...  59 

Broom  and  baskets   39 

Broom,  basket  and  weave    ...  50 

Chair    shop    81 

No.   1   weave   room    42 

No.   2   weave   room 20 

No.  1  carding  and  spinning  ...  68 

No.  2  carding  and  spinning   . .  50 

Finishing  room  and  dye  house . .  20 


Cabinet      department    52 

Machine  and  saw  room 50 

Bench    room    57 

Varnish   room    25 

Cane  room    18 

School  furniture  department  . .  10 

Foundry    and    tumbling    room.  74 

Enameling  room   22 

Grinding  and  drill  room 25 

Woodworking    room    45 

Varnishing   room    20 

Clerks  and  shipping  department  12 

Repairs,    construction    &    yard  51 


BOAD   WORK 

The  work  on  county  roads  which  was  instituted  last  year  was  con- 
tinued during  the  present  year.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  selected 
men  were  taken  out  for  road  construction.  Camps  were  established  at 
Weedsport,  Meridian,  Ira,  Aurora  and  Thorp.  The  work  was  reported 
successful  and  of  great  benefit  to  the  prisoners. 

COMMISSARY 

I  partook  of  the  prisoners*  dinner  and  found  it  wholesome.  The 
coffee,  however,  was  very  much  diluted.  I  complained  to  the  steward 
about  the  coffee  and  was  informed  that  he  had  recently  received  an  order 
to  cut  the  coiTee  one-half.  Since  the  amount  of  coffee  formerly  used 
for  the  prisoner's  dinner  was  not  any  too  liberal  and  the  steward 
states  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  thirty  pounds  Instead  of  fifteen 
pounds  to  make  fair  coffee  for  the  prison  body  the  former  amount  should 
be  restored  without  further  delay.  No  milk  or  sugar  is  served  with  the 
coffee.  I  interviewed  a  number  of  prisoners  In  regard  to  the  food  and 
was  Informed  that  the  meat  portions  were  less  than  formerly,  and  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  meat  In  the  hash.  I  Inquired  In  regard  to 
the  complaints  and  was  Informed  by  the  steward  that  the  meat  supply 
had  been  cut  down.  Complaint  was  also  received  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
tea.  The  order  to  cut  down  an  food  supplies  is  unfortunate.  The 
meals  of  the  prisoners  have  always  been  simple  and  cannot  stand  re- 
duction In  quality  or  quantity.  There  are  other  ways  In  which  economy 
can  be  practiced  without  reducing  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  food 
of  the  prisoners. 

Prisoners  in  the  rear  of  the  mess  hall  complained  that  their  meals 
were  at  times  served  cold.  The  food  is  brought  In  by  the  waiters  and 
placed  on  the  benches,  before  the  prisoners  march  Into  the  mess  hall. 
The  kitchen  Is  a  long  distance  from  the  rear  end  of  the  mess  hall  and 
the  food  placed  there  Is  apt  to  cool  before  It  Is  served  to  the  prisoners. 
A  door  should  be  cut  from  the  rear  of  the  mess  hall  Into  the  kitchen. 
It  would  be  inexpensive  and  would  be  of  service  and  comfort  to  the 
prisoners. 


EDUCATION 

The  prison  school  in  Auburn,  as  In  all  the  state  prisons,  is  not 
sufficiently  organized  and  developed.  Only  865  men  were  in  school. 
The  capacity  at  one  sitting  of  the  six  school  rooms  is  about  130.  The 
most  ignorant  and  the  non-English  speaking  prisoners  are  selected. 
Instruction  is  given  from  9  to  11  in  the  morning  and  from  1 :30  to  3 :30 
In  the  afternoon.  Each  prisoner  who  attends  school  receives  an  hour's 
Instruction  a  day.  The  subjects  are  elementary,  about  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  fifth  grade  in  the  grammar  school.  The  work  is  divided  into  six 
standards  and  Includes  learning  to  write  and  read  English,  arithmetic, 
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to  fractions  and  work  In  geography,  spelling  and  letter  writing.  A  system 
which  provides  onlj'  elementary  instruction  for  three  or  four  hundred 
l>risoners  out  of  over  fourteen  hundred  prisoners  needs  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

The  neglect  of  the  State  to  furnish  a  more  advanced  and  extended 
school  system  in  the  prisons  is  exceedingly  short-sighted.  Prisoners 
have  a  good  deal  of  leisure  and  time  is  wasted  both  in  and  out  of  their 
cells  which  could  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  school  work.  The  pre- 
sent standard  is  gauged  to  the  mind  of  a  child  of  about  ten  years  of  age. 
Its  deficiencies  are  so  apparent  and  the  need  of  its  extension  so  mani- 
fest that  it  is  a  wonder  that  such  conditions  have  been  alowed  to  con- 
tinue all  these  years. 

The  standard  of  instruction  within  the  State  prisons  could  easily 
be  organized  up  to  the  standard  of  the  school  of  letters  in  the  reform- 
atorle&  Sufficient  teachers  could  be  selected  frdm  the  better  educated 
prisoners  and  the  chaplains  could  give  courses  and  lectures  in  advanced 
subjects  as  is  done  in  the  reformatories.  The  school  work  could  be  co- 
ordinated with  cell  work  and  the  prisoners  engaged  while  in  their  cells. 
All  this  could  be  done  with  very  little  extra  expense  and  is  essentially 
a  matter  of  organization  and  management  It  is  about  time  that  more 
intelligent  effort  Is  applied  in  order  to  improve  the  school  conditions  in 
the  prisons. 

UBBABT  AIVD  BBLIGI0U8  SEBVICE8 

The  library  consists  of  about  7,000  volumes  in  active  circulation. 
No  catalogue  has  as  yet  been  prepared  as  previously  recommended.  It 
is  a  pity  that  a  library  of  this  size  could  not  be  made  more  available 
to  the  prisoners.  A  catalogue  should  be  printed  and  copies  either 
given  to  the  prisoners  or  left  in  the  cell  halls  where  they  can  be  consulted 
by  the  inmates. 

The  religious  exercises  are  held  weekly  in  the  chapel  for  Protestants 
Catholics  and  Jews. 

HOSPITAL    AND    MEDICAL    ATTENDANCE 

The  prison  hoepital  consists  of  two  medical  and  surgical  wards. 
Ward  No.  1  contains  sixteen  beds  and  Ward  No.  2  seventeen  beds.  On 
the  day  of  inspection  twenty-eight  prisoners  were  sick  in  the  hospital. 
An  appropriation  of  |6,000  has  been  made  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
hospital  is  under  way. 

The  pharmacy  Is  to  be  removed  to  a  special  room,  and  the  pre^ient 
space  used  for  the  pharmacy  is  to  be  made  into  an  operating  room.  Ad- 
ditional offices  are  to  be  famished  for  the  doctor  and  his  assistant. 
Some  waste  space  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  is  to  be  utilized  and  dis- 
used closet  rooms  are  to  be  turned  into  a  receiving  and  bath  room  for 
hospital  patients.  The  wards  will  be  enlarged  and  Ward  No.  1  and 
possibly  Ward  No.  2  divided  by  a  partition  in  order  to  make  a  better 
classification  of  patients. 

PUNISHMENT  AND  ISOLATION 

The  screen  cells  have  not  been  used  for  punishment  within  the  past 
year.  The  Jail  or  dark  cells,  however,  have  been  in  constant  use.  Some 
electric  lights  have  recently  been  put  into  the  outside  part  of  the  Jail 
room,  but  they  are  not  of  much  service.  The  bars  are  placed  too) 
closely  over  the  cell  doors  to  admit  much  light.  The  cell  contains  only 
a  wooden  floor  and  a  bucket.  The  prisoners  receive  a  slice  of  bread 
and  a  cup  of  water  three  times  a  day.  Several  inmates  were  under 
confinement  in  the  dark  cells  on  day  of  inspection. 

The  State  Ck>inmlssion  of  Prisons  has  recommended  that  these  cells 
be  closed,  and  that  the  new  Isolation  prison  be  used  for  punishment  pur- 
poses.     The  Isolation  cells  are  now  in  part  u^sed  for  punishment  and  in 
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part  for  certain  forms  of  segregation  and  for  condemned  men.  As 
there  will  be  no  more  condemned  men  sent  to  Auburn  prison  their  cells 
will  be  released.  No  experiment,  to  our  knowledge,  has  ever  been  made 
of  closing  the  jail  and  using  solely  the  isolation  prison  for  cases  of 
punishment.  It  is  only  fair,  after  the  State  has  gone  to  great  expense 
in  the  erection  of  the  isolation  prison  that  the  experiment  be  tried. 
Dark  cells  and  restricted  diet  is  a  form  of  torture  and  ought  not  be 
resorted  to  for  punishment  when  an  isolation  prison  is  expressly 
furnished  for  that  purpose. 

The  isolation  prison  contains  twenty-four  cells.  E3ach  cell  is  10 
feet  by  12  feet,  adequately  equipped,  and  connected  with  a  small  yard 
of  the  same  size.  On  the  day  of  inspection  there  were  thirteen  men  in 
isolation  and  four  condemned  men,  leaving  seven  unused  cells  and  yet 
there  were  prisoners  in  the  dark  cells  of  the  Jail. 

MENTALLY  DEFECTIVES 

Dr.  Frank  L.  Heacox,  the  prison  physician,  devotes  the  whole  of 
his  time  to  the  prison.  He  has  been  making  some  interesting  investi- 
gations into  the  mental  condition  of  the  inmates.  He  investigated  dur- 
ing the  past  year  about  one  hundred  cases.  I  went  over  some  of  his  re- 
cords with  him.  Dr.  Heacox  is  convinced  that  the  mind  of  the  average 
prisoner  is  about  that  of  a  ten  year  old  child.  Some  of  the  prisoners 
are  mentally  defective  through  heredity  amd  environment  and  many  of 
them  are  merely  ignorant  and  stupid  through  lack  of  education.  Many  of 
them  have  had  little  or  no  education  and  others  left  school  in  the  lower 
grammar  grades.  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  lack  of  education 
and  disciplinary  training  in  the  cases  which  we  discussed.  It  emphasized 
the  need  previously  referred  to  of  a  better  educational  system  in  the 
prison.  If  the  mental  age  of  the  average  prisoner  is  about  ten  years  and 
the  standard  of  instruction  of  the  prison  schools  is  for  a  child  of  ten  years, 
what  title  can  the  prison  schools  claim  for  usefulness  in  regard  to  the 
average  man? 

Mental  defectives  and  the  mentally  deficient  and  ignorant  include 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  the  prisons.  When  proper 
provision  is  made  for  the  segregation  of  the  more  pronounced  mentally 
defectives  and  more  extensive  school  organization  is  made  for  instructing 
the  inmates  of  the  state  prisons  great  inprovement  will  take  place  in  the 
personnel  of  the  prison  population  and  in  the  opportunities  for  the  re- 
form of  the  prisoners. 

MUTUAL   WELFARE  LEAGUE 

Through  the  personal  efforts  and  influence  of  Thomas  M.  Osborne, 
who  had  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  during  the  past  year  to  Auburn 
prison,  an  organization  known  as  the  Mutual  Welfare  League  was  effected 
in  ttie  prison  body.  Mr.  Osborne  had  previously  spent  voluntarily  a 
week  confined  as  a  prisoner  and  had  closely  studied  the  condition  and 
needs  of  the  inmates.  It  was  his  belief  that  if  more  responsibility  and 
freedom  of  action  were  given  to  the  inmates  they  would  greatly  improve. 
He  contended  that  in  order  to  prepare  a  prisoner  for  liberty  he  must  be 
trained  in  the  use  of  liberty.  With  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  certain 
degree  of  such  liberty  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  prisoners  the 
Mutual  Welfare  League  was  organized.  Every  prisoner  was  made  eligible 
to  membership. 

The  prisoners  elect  delegates  to  represent  them  in  accordance  with 
their  distribution  in  the  industrial  and  maintenance  departments.  These 
delegates  oversee  and  are  responsible  for  the  men  under  them.  They 
elect  an  executive  committee  and  a  grievance  committee.  The  executive 
committee  has  the  general  direction  of  the  organization.  The  grievance 
committee  hears  charges  preferred  against  individual  prisoners  by 
fellow  prisoners  for  bad  conduct  or  for  any  offense  which  might  affect  the 
good  of  the  Ijeague  and  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners.    The  motto  adopted 
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by  the  League  is  "Do  Good,  Make  Good." 

One  of  the  most  notable  results  of  the  League  has  been  the  prisoners' 
hour.  During  the  summer  and  fall  the  prisoners  have  had  each  day  an 
hour  in  the  yard  under  their  own  officers  where  each  prisoner  was  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  game  or  pastime  which  he  most  desired.  The  ex- 
periment has  been  successful,  and  the  men  are  reported  to  have  conducted 
themselves  well  and  not  to  have  abused  the  privileges  accorded  them. 
During  the  cold  weather  the  men  meet  for  the  prisoners'  hour  in  the 
chapel  of  the  prison  under  their  own  officers.  Lectures  and  stereopticon 
talks  are  g^ven.  The  League  has  undoubtedly  been  morally  and  physically 
of  assistance  to  the  prisoners  and  has  brought  into  their  lives  more  self- 
balance  and  self-respect. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  influence  of  this  or- 
ganization has  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  industries  of  the  prison.  Some 
complaint  has  been  made  that  it  has  interfered  with  work  in  the  shops. 
I  interviewed  the  foreman  of  each  shop  particularly  on  this  subject  Most 
of  the  foremen  stated  that  the  League  had  not  interfered  with  the  work, 
but  had  made  an  improvement  Some  of  the  foremen  hesitated  in  express- 
ing an  opinion,  and  a  few  said  that  for  a  time  there  were  some  difficulties 
in  the  shops. 

I  interviewed  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Mutual  Welfare 
League.  I  found  them  earnest  and  intelligent  men  wrapped  up  in  the  pur- 
poses and  the  good  of  the  League.  I  asked  them  if  they  had  any  in- 
clination to  exercise  power  in  the  shops,  and  they  stated  only  to  advise 
men  who  were  backward  to  do  better  work.  I  informed  them  that  if  the 
League  attempted  to  dictate  in  the  management  of  the  shops  they  would 
attempt  to  exercise  more  power  than  most  men  had  in  free  life  and  that 
such  action  would  be  disastrous  to  their  organization.  They  disavowed 
any  such  intention. 

I  believe  that  the  Mutual  Welfare  League  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  prisoners  and  to  the  prison  if  its  scope  of  influence  is  limited 
to  the  leisure  of  the  prisoners  and  to  the  improvement  of  their  conduct 
and  habits.  If  it  should  be  the  purpose  or  assumption  of  the  League, 
either  in  its  organization  or  development  to  extend  beyond  that  and 
dictate  in  the  actual  management  of  the  shops  and  the  discipline  of 
the  prison  aside  from  the  improvement  of  the  prisoners'  leisure  and  their 
conduct  and  habits,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  failure  and  create  a  reaction 
against  substantial  prison  reform. 

FUTURE  OF  AUBUBN  PRISON 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  cell  blocks  at  Auburn  prison  are 
ancient  and  unfit  and  must  be  replaced,  and  that  a  farm  should  be  pro- 
vided in  connection  with  the  prison.  Two  plans  are  proposed,  the  removal 
of  the  prison  to  a  farm  site,  or  the  construction  of  new  cell  blocks  on  the 
present  site  and  the  purchase  of  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Auburn. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  Governor  Higgins  in 
1906  advised  the  construction  of  a  prison  on  a  new  site.  This  advice 
seems  still  the  best  disposition  of  the  prison.  The  present  site  in  a 
business  section  of  the  city  of  Auburn  could  be  sold  for  a  large  sum. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  erection  of  a  new  prison  in  the  country  would  cost 
more  than  the  reconstruction  of  the  present  prison  and  the  purchase  of  a 
farm  site  in  addition  when  the  value  of  the  present  site  is  deducted. 
A  new  prison  would  be  modem  in  every  respect  A  reconstructed  prison 
would  be  more  or  less  patchwork  and  a  farm  is  difficult  to  operate  at  a 
distance  from  the  prison  unless  buildings  for  housing  and  feeding  the  pri- 
soners are  erected  on  it  which  with  the  extra  guards  required  would  be  a 
large  expense.  Some  decision  should  be  reached  on  either  of  the  propo- 
sitions without  delay,  and  the  century  old  conditions  in  Auburn  prison 
abated. 

RECOM  MENDATION  S 

First:  That  a  prison  to  take  place  of  Auburn  prison  be  erected 
on  a  new  site  on  a  farm,  or  the  cell  blocks  of  the  present  prison  be  rebuilt 
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aud  a  farm  purchased  in  the  vicinity  of  Auburn. 

Second:  That  the  product  of  the  prison  industries  be  substantially 
increased,  and  the  output  of  the  cloth  industry  be  practically  doubled. 

Third:  That  the  work  of  the  prison  school  be  reorganized  and  ex- 
tended to  include  the  prison  body,  and  that  a  stereopticon  machine  be 
furnished  for  sdiool  purposes. 

Fourth:  That  the  use  of  the  jail  or  dark  cells  be  discontinued 
and  the  isolation  or  punishment  prison  be  given  a  fair  trial  as  substitute 
punishment. 

Fifth:    That  the  road  work  be  continued. 

Sixth:  That  the  amount  of  meat  given  the  prisoners  at  their  meals 
be  increased  and  the  quality  of  the  coffee  and  tea  be  brought  back 
at  least,  to  the  former  standard. 

Seventh:  That  a  door  be  cut  in  the  rear  of  the  mess  hall  to  the 
kitchen  so  that  food  can  be  served  hot  to  the  prisoners  in  the  rear  of  the 
mess  hall. 

Eighth:  That  a  catalogue  be  prepared  of  the  prison  library  and  a 
printed  copy  furnished  to  each  prisoner. 

Ninth:  That  electric  lights  be  installed  in  the  work  shops,  and 
that  the  candle  power  of  the  electric  lights  in  the  cells  be  increased. 

Tenth:  That  if  Auburn  prison  is  to  remain  on  its  present  site  a 
central  lighting  and  heating  system  be  established. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     FRANK  E.  WADE, 

Commissioner, 

STATE  PRISON  FOR  WOMEN 

AUBUKN 

Inspected  December  19,  1914.    Mrs.  Margaret  Daly,  Matron. 

The  number  of  inmates  in  the  State  Prison  for  Women  on 
day  of  inspection  was  105.  During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1914, 
40  prisoners  were  received,  36  under  sentence  and  4  returned  for  violation 
of  parole.  Fifty-two  inmates  were  discharged  during  the  year — 42  on 
parole,  9  upon  commutation  of  sentence,  and  1  by  transfer  to  Matteawan. 
There  were  two  deaths.    The  average  number  of  inmates  was  109. 

BUILDINGS    AND    EQUIPMENT 

1 

The  State  Prison  for  Women  is  adjacent  to  the  State  Prison  for  Men. 
The  massive  walls  of  the  men's  prison  extend  around  the  women's 
prison.  The  women,  however,  are  fully  separated  and  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  men. 

The  women's  prison,  a  large  two-story  stone  building,  containing 
seven  wards,  was  formerly  a  hospital  for  the  criminal  insane.  It  was 
built  on  the  hospital  plan  with  large  outside  windows,  w^ide  corridors,  and 
separate  rooms.  The  administration  offices  and  rooms  for  the  matron 
and  guards  are  in  the  central  part  of  the  building. 

The  main  part  of  the  building  extends  east  and  west,  facing  north. 
Ward  1  is  on  the  first  floor  and  Ward  2  on  the  second  floor  east  of  the 
offices.  Ward  3  is  on  the  flrst  floor  and  Ward  4  on  the 
second  floor.  W^ards  5,  6  and  7  are  in  the  wings.  Six  of  the 
wards  are  used  for  the  detention  of  inmates.  Ward  5  has  recently 
been  converted  into  a  mess  room.  Formerly  the  women  received  their 
meals  in  their  separate  wards.  The  corridors  of  the  wards  are  about 
12  feet  wide.  The  inmates'  rooms  are  about  8  feet  wide  by  10  feet  deep 
and  12  feet  high.  Each  room  is  lighted  by  an  electric  light  of  insufficient 
candle  power  and  is  equipped  with  washstand  and  toilet  articles  for 
the  women.  A  closet  and  bath  room  are  in  each  ward.  Each  room  has 
a  large  outside  window.  The  upiJer  iK>rtions  of  the  room  doors  are 
barred,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  permitting  observation  of 
the  inmates  and  admitting  heat  to  the  rooms.  Each  room  contains  a 
small  iron  bed  furnished  with  clean  bed  clothing,  white  sheets  and  pillow 
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Blips.     The  women  make  their  rooms  comfortable  and  attractive. 

The  kitchen,  a  large  sanitary  room,  Ls  in  a  building  separate  from 
the  main  building.  The  cooked  food  must  be  carried  in  the  open  between 
the  buildings  in  taking  it  to  the  mess  room.  The  food  is  likely  to 
become  cold  before  it  is  served,  especially  in  winter.  A  covered  corridor 
should  be  built  between  the  main  building  and  the  kitchen. 

The  corridor  of  Ward  1  is  utilized  as  a  school  room.  Forty-five 
desks  and  seats  are  placed  in  the  corridor.  The  corridor  of  Ward  4 
is  used  as  a  sewing  room.  Two  large  bright  hospital  rooms  are  pro- 
vided in  the  southwest  wing,  one  on  each  side. 

The  shop  in  the  rear  of  the  central  building  is  a  large  room 
equipped  with  five  noisy  looms  for  weaving  towels  and  twenty-four 
antiquated  sewing  machines.  On  the  second  floor  above  the  shop  is  a 
chapel  sufficient  to  seat  the  prison  body.    The  library  is  in  the  main  office. 

The  paint  has  been  removed  from  the  windows  of  the  women's 
rooms  and  curtains  provided  as  recommended.  New  radiators  have  been 
installed  in  Wards  6  and  7  in  the  southwest  wing.  The  doors  of  the 
rooms  opening  on  the  corridors  have  been  cut  down  and  grated  in  order 
to  allow  the  heat  to  enter  the  rooms. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Employment  in  the  prison  is  limited  to  work  about  the  institution 
and  in  the  laundry,  making  mattresses,  hemming  and  cutting  blankets 
manufactured  in  the  prison,  sewing  and  mending  garments,  and  weaving 
towels.  During  the  summer  a  number  of  the  women  work  in  the  garden. 
The  women  in  the  work  room  operate  old  sewing  machines  installed  over 
twenty-one  years  ago  when  the  prison  was  opened.  These  machine  have 
served  their  usefulness  and  should  be  replaced  by  modern  machines. 
The  five  looms  for  weaving  towels  are  still  pounding  away  in  the  women's 
work  room.  It  was  recommended  in  last  year's  inspection  report  that 
these  looms  be  removed,  as  their  racket  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
usefulness.  It  is  reported  that  the  looms  will  be  taken  out  of  the  work 
shop  when  the  warp  received  from  the  men's  prison  Ls  used  up.  G^iis  warp 
seems  unending  and  the  remainder  should  be  worked  oif  in  the  men's 
prison.  From  thirty  to  fifty  women  are  daily  working  in  the  shop  room 
and  they  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  incessant  hammering  of  the 
looms.  The  matron  stated  that  there  is  a  change  of  industry  every 
three  months  in  order  to  diversify  the  womens  work. 

On  the  day  of  inspection  the  labor  report  shows  that  the  women 
were  distributed  as  follows:  Kitchen,  13;  laundry,  17;  mending  room,  1: 
waiters  and  ward  helpers,  16;  matron's  helpers,  2;  shop,  45;  garden,  5; 
hospital  and  excused  from  work,  6;  total,  105. 

INSTRUCTION 


The  school  of  letters  in  the  women's  prison  is  graded  the  same  as 
in  the  men's  prison.  It  is  divided  into  sis  standards,  teaching  elementary 
subjects  up  to  about  the  fifth  grade  of  the  grammar  schools.  There  is 
aiso  a  commercial  class  in  which  stenography  and  bookkeeping  are  taught 
The  attendance  at  the  school  ranges  from  forty  to  forty-five.  The 
school  work  should  be  extended  so  as  to  give  instruction  to  practically 
all  of  the  inmates.  The  number  of  women  in  the  institution  is  com- 
paratively small  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  every  one  should 
not  have  at  least  an  hour's  instruction  each  day,  even  if  it  be  necessary  to 
organize  an  ungraded  class  for  the  better  educated  women.  The 
instruction  should  include  lectures  or  talks  on  the  more  advanced  subjects. 

Vocational  training  should  also  be  given.  Aside  from  the  laundry 
work  and  the  few  who  learn  commercial  work  it  is  doubtful  if  many  of 
the  women  who  go  out  of  Auburn  prison  are  equipped  to  do  any  kind  of 
effective  labor.  They  do  not  receive  instruction  in  trades,  and  the  sewing 
and  domestic  work  in  the  institution  is  of  the  simplest  kind. 
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BELIGIOUS   SEBVICES   AND  LIBRABT 

Protestant  and  Catholic  religious  services  are  held  in  the  chapel 
weekly.  There  are  also  bible  classes  on  Saturday  afternoons.  The  chap- 
lains of  the  men's  prison  officiate  in  the  women's  prison. 

The  library,  containing  1,953  yolumes,  is  in  charge  of  the  chaplain. 
A  catalogue  has  been  prepared  of  the  library  and  a  copy  of  the  catalogue 
is  available  in  each  ward  of  the  women's  prison.  The  women  are  re- 
ported to  make  good  use  of  the  books. 

CX>MMISSABY 

Simple  meals  are  served  to  the  inmates.  On  day  of  inspection  the 
meals  consisted  of:  Breakfast, — ^hash,  bread  and  coffee;  dinner, — ^pork 
and  cabbage,  tapioca  pudding,  bread  and  coffee;  supper, — bread,  tea  and 
syrup.  A  complaint  was  made  that  sufficient  meat  is  not  served  in  the 
portions.     The  meat  portions  have  recently  been  cut  down. 

Breakfast  and  dinner  are  served  in  the  improvised  mess  hall  in 
Ward  5.  Supper  is  served  in  the  rooms.  Supper  should  also  be  taken 
in  the  mess  hall.  I  tested  the  food  supplies  and  found  them  in  good  con- 
dition except  the  bread.  More  care  should  be  taken  in  making  bread,  as 
it  is  the  staple  article  of  food. 

MEDICAL   ATTENDANCE 

The  women's  prison  has  the  same  doctor  as  the  men's  prison.  Some 
one  skilled  in  medical  experience  should  be  in  residence  and  in  attendance 
at  all  times  in  the  women's  prison.  The  matron  recommends  that  a  nurse 
at  least  be  provided. 

BECBEATIONS 

The  inmates  of  the  prison  have  a  recreation  period  each  morning 
from  8:00  to  8:30,  and  each  afternoon  from  4:00  to  4:30.  During  these 
periods  they  are  allowed  to  converse  and  enjoy  themselves  in  their  own 
way.  In  simimer  the  recreation  periods  are  taken  in  the  yard,  and  in 
winter  in  the  building. 

The  teacher  in  the  school  of  letters  has  charge  of  the  entertainments. 
A  lecture  or  entertainment  is  given  at  least  once  a  week.  Special  parties 
are  organized  for  holidays,  such  as  Valentine  Day,  Hallowe'en,  Fourth  of 
July,  Christmas  and  New  Years.    A  singing  class  is  held  once  a  week. 

Conversation  was  formerly  allowed  in  the  shops.  The  matron  re- 
ported that  it  resulted  in  neglected  work.  It  has,  however,  been  discon- 
tUiued  as  recommended  in  the  last  report  of  this  Commission. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    PBIS0NEB8 

A  better  classification  of  the  prisoners  could  be  made  in  the  various 
wards.  Some  of  the  inmates  have  been  very  bad  women  and  should  be 
kept  together  as  much  as  possible.  Almost  fifty  per  cent  of  the  inmates 
are  colored.  On  the  day  of  inspection  forty  colored  women  were  confined 
in  the  institution.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  keep  colored  women  in 
separate  wards  and  not  mingle  the  races  any  more  than  necessary  in 
the  wards  and  at  work.  The  problem  is  a  difficult  one  to  handle  or  dis- 
cuss, but  persons  who  claim  to  have  had  experience  In  racial  relations 
report  that  it  has  a  bad  effect  to  mingle  the  races  freely  in  the  prisons, 
especially  since  many  of  the  colored  women  are  reported  to  be  of  the  lowest 
type. 

FUTURE    OF    THE    INSTITUTION 

Auburn  prison  is  not  designed  for  a  prison  for  women,  either  in  con- 
struction or  location.     Its  environment  and  surroundings  are  similar  to 
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the  men's  prison.  More  land  should  be  proyided  for  eultiyation  and  for 
the  recreation  of  the  prisoners.  Most  of  the  inmates  are  committed 
from  New  York  city.  The  prison  should  be  situated  In  the  open  country 
on  a  farm  near  New  York  city,  and  should  be  constructed  according 
to  the  plans  of  the  reformatories  for  women. 


BEC0MMENDATI0I7S 

First:  That  a  new  prison  for  women  be  erected  on  a  farm  site  In 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  city. 

Second :  That  the  school  in  letters  be  extended  and  Instruction  given 
to  the  prison  body,  that  more  vocational  training  be  given,  and  every 
woman  be  taught  a  useful  trade  or  occupation  before  leaving  the  institu- 
tion. 

Third :    That  a  nurse  be  provided  for  the  institution. 

Fourth:  That  the  weaving  looms  be  removed  from  the  work  room, 
and  that  new  sewing  machines  be  provided  In  the  work  room. 

Fifth:  That  the  candle  power  of  the  incandescent  lights  In  the 
rooms  of  the  inmates  be  increased. 

Sixth:  That  the  kitchen  be  connected  with  the  main  building  by 
a  covered  corridor,  and  that  supper  be  served  in  the  mess  room. 

Seventii:  That  a  stereoptlcon  machine  be  furnished  and  stereop- 
tlcon  lectures  and  entertainments  be  given. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     FRANK  E.  WADE, 

Commissioner, 

CLINTON  PRISON 

DANNEMOBA 

Inspected  June  26,  1014.    John  B.  Trombly,  Agent  and  Warden. 

We  arrived  at  the  prison  at  7:40  o'clock  In  the  evening  and  were 
received  by  the  Warden  and  by  Thomas  Coultry,  the  Principal  Keeper. 
We  visited  the  cell  blocks  where  the  majority  of  the  1,422  convicts  were 
confined  and  were  Impressed  with  the  fact  that  scarcely  a  sound — 
not  even  a  whisper — was  audible.  Everything  seemed  to  be  In  perfect  order. 

The  following  morning  we  inspected  the  Industries,  chapel,  mess 
hall,  hospital  and  kitchens,  where  everything  was  found  clean  and  In 
good  order.  For  an  old  prison,  the  cell  blocks  are  remarkably  well 
kept  If  the  cells  were  equipped  with  open  barred  fronts,  with  toilets 
and  proper  sanitary  facilities  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  bucket 
system,  It  is  our  opinion  the  prison  would  be  a  fit  place  to  house 
convicts  for  half  a  century  more. 

The  hospital,  although  Inadequate  to  care  for  the  large  number 
of  tubercular  prisoners  who  are  sent  to  this  institution,  was  found 
in  first  class  condition,  especially  the  operating  room.  The  tubercular 
prisoners  have  access  to  a  yard  especially  constructed  for  their  treat- 
ment, and  splendid  results  are  being  achieved. 

The  school  gives  instruction  to  about  300  men  daily  and  appears  to 
be  well  conducted.  Stenography  and  typewriting  are  among  the  branches 
taught 

Because  of  Insufficient  appropriations,  a  portion  of  the  24-foot  wall 
in  the  rear  of  the  institution  has  not  been  completed  and  the  gap  is 
filled  by  a  high  board  fence.  It  is  surprising  that  there  have  been  no 
escapes,  especially  as  the  population  of  Clinton  prison  is  made  up  of  the 
worst  element  in  the  State. 

The  disciplinary  building  on  the  day  of  Inspection  contained  21 
prisoners.  The  cells  are  8  by  10  feet  and  each  cell  connects  with  a  yard 
in  which  the  convicts  may  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

The  industries  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  showed  an  Increase 
in  business  over  the  previous  year  of  approximately  $32,000. 
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The  whole  institution  was  found  clean  and  in  good  order.  The  dis- 
cipline reflects  great  credit  upon  the  warden,  principal  keeper  and  the 
officers  in  charge  of  the  institution. 

BEGOM  MBNDATIONS 

That  the  hospital  facilities  be  Increased. 

That  appropriations  be  urged  for  the  completion  of  the  rear  wall. 
That  the  cells  be  provided  with  open  fronts  and  equipped  with  modem 
sanitary  facilities. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     RUDOLPH  F.  DIEDLING, 
LEON  C.  WEINSTOCK. 

CommisHoners, 

CLINTON     PRISON 

DANNEMORA 

Inspected  August  3,  1914.    John  B.  Trombly,  Warden. 

There  were  1,456  men  confined  in  Clinton  prison  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion, 1,174  in  cells,  121  camping  out  in  road  construction  work,  141  in 
the  hospitals  and  20  in  the  isolation  prison.  Whenever  the  number  of 
prisoners  exceeds  the  number  of  cells,  cots  are  placed  for  the  excess 
in  the  corridor  of  the  South  Hall. 

Clinton  prison,  situated  in  the  Adirondack  mountains  in  northern 
New  York,  is  a  prison  of  original  commitment  and  also  a  transfer  prison 
for  old  offenders,  prisoners  needing  treatment  for  tuberculosis,  physical 
defects,  and  the  disturbers  and  incorrigibles  generally  from  all  the 
other  State  prisons.  In  few  prisons  of  the  country  are  so  many  bad  men 
and  notorious  criminals  concentrated.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-flve 
of  the  1,456  inmates  were  convicted  of  felony  for  the  first  time,  206  for  the 
second  time  and  675  for  more  than  two  convictions.  Sing  Sing  and 
Auburn  prisons  have  had  considerable  disturbances  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  the  disturbers,  ring  leaders  and  drug  users  in  large 
part  have  been  sent  to  Clinton  prison. 

BUILDINGS 

Clinton  prison  contains  three  cell  halls.  The  oldest  cell  hall,  known 
as  the  East  Hall,  was  erected  in  1845.  The  cell  hall  and  the  cell  block 
are  both  of  solid  stone  construction.  The  windows  are  small  and  should 
be  enlarged  by  inmate  labor  as  was  done  with  the  windows  in  Auburn 
prison  and  at  the  Penitentiary  on  BlackwelFSL  Island.  The  cell  block 
is  arranged  in  three  tiers  and  contains  536  cells.  The  East  Hall  con- 
nects with  the  West  Hall  through  a  large  central  court  This  court  is 
about  100  feet  square  and  is  open  to  a  skylight  surrounded  by  balconies 
leading  to  the  different  floors  of  the  main  sections  of  the  prison. 

The  administration  building  is  a  large  three-story  brick  structure 
running  north  and  south  and  connecting  with  the  court  between  the  East 
Hall  and  West  Hall.  The  offices  are  on  the  lower  floor,  the  guard 
rooms,  library  and  a  portion  of  the  hospital  are  on  the  upper  floors.  On 
a  line  with  the  administration  building  and  on  the  south  side  of  the 
court  is  a  brick  building  containing  on  the  flrst  floor  the  former  con- 
demned cells  and  death  house  and  on  the  upper  floor  the  chapel  and 
prison  hospital.  On  the  line  of  the  East  Hall  and  opening  into  the  central 
court  from  the  west  is  the  West  Hall.  This  cell  hall  is  of  more  recent 
construction  and  has  large  windows  and  wide  cement  corridors.  It  con- 
tains four  tiers  of  cells.  At  the  west  end  of  the  West  Hall  and  connect- 
ing with  it  at  right  angles  is  the  South  Hall  extending  from  the  West 
Hall  to  the  prison  wall.  The  cell  hall  and  cell  block  are  of  brick  and 
practically  of  the  same  construction  as  the  West  Hall  and  contain  four 
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tiers  of  cells.  There  are  alao  large  windows  In  the  cell  hall  and  wide 
cement  corridors. 

All  of  the  cells  in  the  cell  halls  are  4  feet  wide,  7  feet  deep  and  7 
feet  high,  with  the  exception  of  the  East  Cell  Hall  where  the  cells  are  one 
Inch  less  in  width.  The  cell  doors  of  the  West  and  South  Halls  have 
round  bars,  while  the  ESast  Hall  retains  the  old-fashioned  fiat  bars. 
None  of  the  cells  contains  sanitary  closets  or  wash  basins.  Each  cell  is 
provided  with  an  electric  light  The  cell  accommodations  of  this  prison 
could  be  made  modern  •  and  sanitary  by  the  reconstruction  of  the  cell 
blocks  in  all  of  the  cell  halls.  It  was  suggested  by  the  warden  that  if 
the  thick  stone  and  brick  partitions  between  the  cells  were  removed,  and 
steel  partitions  inserted,  and  sanitary  closets  and  wash  basins  installed, 
the  cells  would  be  approximately  five  feet  wide,  modem  and  adequate. 

The  residence  of  the  warden  is  a  large  frame  building,  outside  of 
the  prison  wall.  Ck>nnecting  diagonally  with  the  central  court  by  a  cor- 
ridor is  a  large  building,  the  first  fioor  or  basement  of  which  is  used  as 
a  storage  room,  the  second  fioor  as  a  mess  hall  and  the  third  as  the 
tuberculosis  hospital.  The  mess  hall  is  a  large  bright  room  capable  of 
seating  the  prison  body.  The  main  ward  of  the  tuberculosis  hospital 
is  built  in  pavilion  style  with  skylight  and  large  windows,  and  connects 
with  the  tuberculosis  dining  room  and  Idtchen  and  other  attachments 
necessary  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  The  prison  kitchen  and 
commissary  and  storage  rooms  are  connected  with  the  mess  hall. 

At  right  angles  from  the  West  Hall  and  running  north  is  the  bath 
house  parallel  with  the  chapel  and  prison  hospital  building.  The  space 
between  the  bath  house  building  and  the  prison  hospital  building  is  fenced 
off  and  furnishes  a  pleasant  hospital  exercise  yard.  The  bath  house  con- 
tains accommodations  for  fifty  prisoners  at  one  time.  It  is,  however,  all 
open  and  Individual  booths  and  screen  doors  should  be  provided.  The 
prisoners  should  have  decent  privacy  while  taking  their  baths. 

The  bake  shop  and  school  room  are  in  a  small  brick  building  connected 
by  a  corridor  with  the  central  court  The  bake  shop  is  on  the  first  fioor 
and  the  school  rooms  on  the  second  fioor. 

The  industries  of  the  prison  are  confined  in  a  few  group  buildings. 
A  three-story  brick  building  contains  on  the  first  fioor,  the  industrial 
office  and  the  tin  shop,  on  the  second  fioor  the  machine  shop  and  the  cloth 
finishing  shop  and  a  small  knitting  and  printing  shop,  and  on  the  ^ird 
the  shirt  and  cloth  tailor  shop,  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  and  the  stock  room. 

The  laundry,  power  house  and  dye  shops  are  old  stone  one-story  build- 
ings. Connecting  with  the  dye  shop  and  the  laundry  is  the  building  used 
for  the  cotton  industry.  This  is  a  two-story  brick  structure  containing 
on  the  first  fioor  the  pickers,  lappers  and  carding,  and  roving  machines, 
spinners  and  reels,  the  earlier  process  of  developing  the  raw  cotton,  and 
on  the  second  fioor  the  spinning  frames,  bobbins,  reels  and  slashers  for 
finishing  the  yam.  There  are  also  machines  for  spinning  linen  yam. 
The  Superintendent  of  Industries  recommends  that  an  addition  be  built 
to  this  building  for  the  extension  of  the  industry. 

The  boiler  room  and  coal  bunkers  are  in  an  old  stone  building. 
Connecting  with  this  building  Is  a  two-story  brick  structure.  In  the  base- 
ment the  woodwork  and  carpenter  shops  are  placed.  The  weaving  in- 
dustry, both  cotton  and  linen,  are  on  the  first  and  second  fioors.  140  looms 
are  operated  in  this  building.  To  the  east  of  the  loom  shop  is  a  dry 
kiln  and  lumber  yard  used  in  the  lumbering  industry.  A  number  of  small 
stone  buildings  contain  the  raw  cotton  storage  and  slashing  department 
and  stone  sheds. 

The  new  isolation  building  is  erected  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
prison.    It  is  a  one-story  brick  building  containing  twenty  cells  and  yards. 

The  tuberculosis  exercise  yard  is  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
prison  yard.  The  groimds  contain  a  pavilion  or  resting  place  during  ex- 
ercise for  the  invalids.  The  prison  is  surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall, 
except  part  of  the  north  side  which  has  a  wooden  stockade. 
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SITE   AND   FABM    LAND 

Most  of  the  site  of  Clinton  prison  Is  mountainous,  rocky  and  timber 
land.  Iron  mines  at  one  time  were  worked,  and  the  prison  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  situated  at  Dannemora  in  order  that  the  prisoners  could 
be  used  In  the  mines.  The  mines,  however,  were  abandoned  many  years 
ago  as  unprofitable.  The  surveys  of  the  exact  site  are  more  or  less  indef- 
inite, but  the  lands  owned  by  the  State  cover,  at  least,  3,573  acres  of 
which  22  are  used  for  improved  farm  land,  59  for  pasturage  purposes 
and  4.8  for  reservoirs.  One  thousand  five  himdred  and  ninety-eight  acres 
are  burned  and  waste  forest  land,  and  1,050  acres  of  the  prison  land  is 
in  the  possession  of  squatters. 

The  prison  land  is  reported  as  not  good  for  farming  purposes.  The 
amount  of  land  at  present  under  cultivation  and  for  pasturage  is  trifling 
compared  to  the  extent  of  prison  property.  If  this  land  cannot  be  cultivat- 
ed or  made  into  farming  land,  some  farming  land  should  be  purchased  in 
connection  with  it  The  warden  recommends  the  purchase  of  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  good  arable  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  prison.  Clinton 
prison  bought  fifteen  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes  last  year  in  addition 
to  other  vegetables,  of  which  a  large  proportion  could  have  been  raised 
on  a  farm.  There  are  on  the  farm  30  cows,  198  pigs  and  75  hens.  The 
grazing  lands  can  provide  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cows. 

INDUSTRIES    AND    EMPLOYMENT 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  and  linen  goods  is  the  chief  industry  at 
this  prison.  The  cotton  cloth  is  made  from  the  raw  cotton  through 
all  the  processes  of  picking,  lapping,  carding,  slashing  and  weaving, 
liinen  cloth  is  also  made.  The  product  includes  shirtings,  cotton  suitings, 
ticking,  denham  for  overalls  and  yarn.  Considerable  improvement  has 
been  made  in  increasing  the  product.  Formerly  the  machines  were  not 
proportionately  coordinated,  one  process  working  a  good  deal  faster  than 
another,  resulting  in  idleness  among  the  prisoners  employed  in  the  faster 
processes.  More  machines  have  been  purchased  and  the  work  better  re- 
lated, and  the  output  is  becoming  larger  and  more  profitable.  The  work 
of  coordination  can  still  be  improved  and  a  larger  product  secured.  The 
market  is  a  stable  one  in  the  public  institutions. 

The  manufacture  of  shirts  and  clothing  is  also  a  large  industry.  The 
cotton  and  linen  material  made  in  the  prison  and  a  restricted  amount  of 
woolen  goods  are  made  up  into  garments  which  are  sold  to  the  State  and 
county  institutions. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  and  tinware,  such  as  ash  cans,  garbage 
cans,  milk  cans,  milk  pails  and  other  articles  in  sheet  and  galvanized 
iron  and  tin,  employs  about  fifty  prisoners.  The  margin  of  profit  is 
not  large  and  tte  question  arises  as  to  whether  such  articles  as  ash  cans 
and  garbage  cans  could  not  be  made  more  profitably  in  Sing  Sing  since 
the  principal  market  is  in  New  York  city  and  the  freight  Is  heavy. 

The  dye  and  laundry  industries  are  principally  for  dyeing  and  launder- 
ing the  cloth  made  in  the  prison. 

Lumbering  is  a  useful  industry  and  can  be  considerably  developed. 
Several  thousand  acres  of  timber  land  belonging  to  the  prison  plant 
stretch  over  the  mountains  and  supply  a  great  deal  of  rough  lumber. 
Convict  camps  are  established  during  the  fall  and  winter  and  the  timber 
cut.  A  mill  in  the  lumber  district  is  part  of  the  prison  equipment  For 
a  number  of  years  past  a  contract  existed  with  a  private  individual  who 
operated  the  mill  upon  a  i)ercentage.  The  State  Commission  of  Prisons 
has  recommended  that  this  mill  be  operated  by  the  prison  and  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  contract  this  fall  the  prison  management  will  take  over 
the  mill.  Large  quantities  of  pine  and  spruce  are  cut  and  prepared  into 
lumber  and  brought  down  to  the  prison.  The  lumber  is  used  in  the  erection 
of  buildings  about  the  prison  and  sold  to  public  institutions. 

Considerable  of  the  forest  land  la  burned  and  waste.      During  the 
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last  year  the  work  of  reforestation  has  been  conducted  by  the  prison. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  trees  have  been  set  out  in  this  burned 
and  waste  land  and  in  restoring  the  forest  land.  The  lumber  camp  should 
be  started  earlier  in  the  season  and  more  lumber  cut  and  prepared.  It 
is  reported  that  the  prison  can  handle  and  sell  all  the  lumber  furnished. 

A  number  of  small  industries,  mostly  for  prison  consumption,  are 
conducted  in  the  woodenware,  carpentry,  sock,  knitting  and  printing 
departments. 

The  dye  shop  is  old  and  needs  reconstruction  and  new  machinery. 
A  hand  elevator  should  be  installed  in  the  spinning  shop  for  carrying 
supplies  and  the  product  between  the  floors. 

The  spinning  and  weaving  industries  require  more  shop  space.  Two- 
story  additions  should  be  built  to  both  the  buildings  in  which  the  spinning 
and  weaving  work  is  carried  on. 

Several  new  industries  are  needed  at  Clinton  prison  in  order  to  oc- 
cupy the  prison  body.  This  matter  should  receive  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  and  the  Prison  Department,  and 
useful  industries  assigned. 

Employment  and  distribution  of  men  on  day  of  inspection  was  as 
follows : 


Shirt  and  clothing  108 

Dye  shop 25 

Tinware  shop 50 

Printing  and  bookbinding 3 

Laundry,  on  Industry  work...     13 

Laundry,  on  State  work 25 

Woodenware 24 

State  shop    9 

Power  house    11 

Weaving    298 

Carding  and  spinning 102 

Stock  room  4 

Machine  and  repair  shop 9 

Construction  work   9 

Blacksmiths    2 


Men  employed  on  farm 11 

Hall   men    69 

Yard  men 60 

Warden's  house 2 

Office  and  state  waiters 20 

Kitchen  men 56 

Boiler  room  and  engineers 11 

Cutting  and  breaking  stone  ...  8 

Barn  men   18 

School    10 

On   public   roads    121 

Bakery 11 

Medical  department  20 

Men  sick  in  hospital  141 

Isolation  cells   20 


ROAD   BUILDING 

Considerable  road  building  is  constructed  imder  the  recent  law  per- 
mitting the  use  of  prisoners  in  the  construction  of  county  roads.  On 
the  day  of  inspection  139  men  were  out  in  road  building.  The  camps 
were  at  Altona,  22  men;  BUenburg  Depot,  23;  Schuyler  Falls,  22;  Cha- 
teaugay  Lake,  21;  north  of  the  prison,  15.  A  road  gang  of  15  men 
working  east  of  the  prison  were  returned  to  the  institution  each  night 
The  work  is  reported  as  very  successful  and  of  great  benefit  to  the  men. 
Prisoners  whose  terms  are  about  to  expire  and  prisoners  whose  be- 
havior is  satisfactory  are  generally  selected  for  this  work.  It  is  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  prisoners.  The  counties  supply  a  good  proportion  of 
the  food,  and  the  men  are  well  treated  and  cared  for  in  the  camps. 

PRISON    HOSPITAL    AND   TUBERCULOSIS    SANITARIUM 

Clinton  prison  contains  the  usual  prison  hospital  and  a  special  hos- 
pital or  sanitarium  for  the  treatment  of  prisoners  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis transferred  from  all  the  state  prisons. 

The  prison  hospital  is  inadequate.  The  surgical  ward  contains  six 
beds,  the  medical  ward,  seven,  a  special  ward,  five,  and  a  ward  for  nurses 
of  four.  Considering  the  general  needs  of  the  prison  and  the  fact  that 
physical  defectives  are  transferred  from  the  other  state  prisons  the  ac- 
commodations are  too  meager  and' material  additions  must  be  made. 

The  sanitarium  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  is  a  notable  and 
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creditable  institution.  It  has  been  developed  b^'  Dr.  J.  B.  Ransom,  the 
prison  physician,  since  his  connection  with  the  institution  in  1889. 

Clinton  prison  is  admirably  situated  for  a  tuberculosis  sanitarium. 
Its  location  is  imsurpassed  for  the  quality  and  purity  of  the  air.  The 
hospital  was  gradually  built  up  over  the  years  through  small  appropriations 
and  the  constant  care  and  devoted  efforts  of  the  prison  physician.  Few, 
if  any,  tuberculosis  hospitals  have  a  better  record  in  regard  to  the  com- 
parative deaths  and  the  number  of  cures  and  improvements.  The  hospital 
consists  of  a  large  ward  for  hopeful  cases  with  a  capacity  of  108  beds 
and  a  ward  for  advanced  cases.  The  room  for  hopeful  cases  has  extensive 
windows  and  a  skylight  to  admit  the  maximum  amount  of  light  and  air. 
Each  patient  is  supplied  with  a  locker  containing  his  clothing  and  need- 
ful articles.  The  hospital  has  its  own  mess  room  and  kitchen  where  a 
special  dietary  is  prepared  for  the  invalids.  This  ward,  containing  43 
beds  for  advanced  cases  is  completely  separated  from  the  ward  for  the 
hopeful  cases. 

The  hospitals  are  on  upper  floors,  and  a  small  elevator  should  be 
provided  for  the  patients.  It  is  exhausting  for  sick  men  to  climb  stair- 
cases and  they  must  exercise  daily  tn  the  yards. 

The  superior  advantage  of  Dannemora  as  a  site  for  a  tuberculosis 
sanitarium  has  been  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  and  the  treatment  de- 
veloped by  Dr.  Ransom  has  been  so  successful  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  valid  argument  against  the  reconmiendation  of  Dr.  Ransom  that  a  new 
tuberculosis  hospital  be  erected  on  the  prison  site  sufficient  to  treat  the 
cases  of  tuberculosis  in  the  prisons  of  this  State. 

The  present  hospital  facilities  are  overcrowded  and  it  is  necessary 
to  treat  men  in  their  cells.  Consumptive  prisoners  are  in  the  hospitals 
of  the  other  state  prisons,  and  a  much  larger  percentage  of  prisoners  in- 
fected with  tuberculosis  is  confined  in  cells  in  the  state  prisons  not  un- 
der treatment  in  hospitals  than  is  generally  known.  Confinement  in  cells 
and  prison  life  have  a  tendency  to  develop  this  malady,  and  a  duty  is  im- 
posed on  the  State  of  furnishing  adequate  facilities  for  its  proper  treatment 
Several  years  ago  a  bill  passed  the  Legislature  providing  for  an  adequate 
tuberculosis  sanitarium  at  the  prison.  It  was,  unfortunately,  vetoed  by 
the  Governor.  The  need  is  pressing  more  and  more  on  the  State  and 
such  a  hospital  Is  strongly  recommended  by  this  Commission.  The  in- 
stitution should  be  equipped  not  only  for  the  treatment  of  prisoners  in 
the  state  prisons  afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  but  for  such  prisoners  in 
the  prisons  generally  of  the  State.  Crimes  are  committed  against  the 
State,  and  if  prisoners  are  confined  in  county  penal  institutions  In- 
fected with  tuberculosis  or  contract  it  during  confinement,  the  public 
should  not  force  them  to  a  slow  and  sure  death  by  lack  of  proper  treat- 
ment. The  erection  of  a  general  tuberculosis  sanitarium  for  consumptive 
prisoners  transferred  from  all  the  penal  institutions  of  the  State  is  Dr. 
Ransom's  great  ambition,  and  its  consummation  is  worthy  of  the  man 
and  the  good  work  he  has  accomplished. 

SCHOOL 

The  school  facilities  consist  of  five  rooms  in  which  elementary 
subjects  are  taught  Each  prisoner  receives  instruction  one  hour  and 
a  quarter  a  day,  80  men  in  four  periods,  making  the  school  accommoda- 
tions 320  a  day.  The  school  work  is  confined  largely  to  illiterates  and 
foreigners,  but  there  Is  an  advanced  class  in  bookkeeping  and  stenography. 
The  large  number  of  Illiterates,  foreigners  and  defectives  in  this  insti- 
tution calls  for  an  extension  of  the  school  work.  More  than  320  out  of  a 
prison  body  of  1,400  men  should  receive  instruction.  School  work  in  the 
cells  should  also  be  assigned. 

LXBRABT 

The  prison  library  consists  of  about  6,500  ^'olumes.  Each  prisoner 
is  i)ermitted  to  draw  two  books  a  week,  which  are  brought  down  to  the 
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prisoners  in  baskets.  A  library  card  is  given  to  each  prisoner  and  he 
indicates  on  the  card  the  books  he  desires  and  as  they  come  in  they  are 
delivered  to  him.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  print  a  general  catalogue 
and  place  a  copy  in  each  cell,  or  post  it  conspiciously  so  the  prisoners 
can  have  a  wider  selection.  The  number  of  books  in  the  prison  library 
should  also  be  increased. 

RELIGIOUS    SERVICES 

Religious  services  are  conducted  in  the  chapeL  Services  are  conduct- 
ed on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month  for  Roman  Catholics  and  on  the  three 
remaining  Sundays  for  Protestants  and  once  a  month  for  Hebrews.  This 
arrangement  may  be  due  to  the  remoteness  of  the  prison,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  advisable  to  have  religious  services  every  week  for  each 
of  the  denominations. 

OOMMISSART    AND    FOOD    SUPPLIES 

The  prisoners  receive  their  breakfast  and  dinner  at  tables  in  the 
mess  hall,  a  large  and  attractive  room,  and  their  supper  in  their  cells. 
There  was  no  complaint  among  the  prisoners  as  to  the  quality  and  amount 
of  the  food.    The  supplies  were  tested  and  found  to  be  wholesome. 

PUNISHMENT    AND    DISCIPLINE 

The  discipline  at  Clinton  prison  is  necessarily  more  severe  than  at 
any  of  the  other  state  prisons.  The  large  number  of  old  offenders  and 
rebellious  and  recalcitrant  prisoners  transferred  from  the  other  state 
prisons  requires  a  strict  oversight. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties  the  discipline  at  the  prison  was 
found  to  be  excellent  The  prisoners  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  fair- 
ness of  their  treatment.  The  dark  cell  has  been  practically  abandoned. 
A  number  of  prison  cells  in  the  South  Hall  are  reserved  for  punishment 
cells.  Very  few  of  them  were  in  use  on  the  day  of  inspection.  The  old 
condemned  cells  are  used  for  observation  and  punishment  purposes. 

The  isolation  prison,  which  was  built  through  the  efforts  of  the 
State  Commission  of  Prisons,  is  demonstrating  at  the  prison  its  useful- 
ness and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected.  Twenty  prisoners  were 
confined  in  it  Most  of  these  men  were  desperate  characters  whom  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  isolate  and  keep  in  solitary  confinement  Each  cell 
is  twice  as  large  as  the  ordinary  cell  and  has  in  connection  with  it  a 
little  yard  open  to  snn  and  air. 

WATER    SUPPLY    AND    DRAINAGE 

The  water  supply  of  the  prison  is  becoming  restricted.  The  water 
is  received  from  springs  in  the  mountains  and  from  shafts  which  have 
been  sunk  for  well  purposes  and  is  collected  in  reservoirs.  The  State 
Hospital  for  the  Criminal  Insane  near  the  prison  is  also  supplied  from  the 
same  reservoirs  and  springs  and  the  supply  is  hardly  adequate  for  both 
institutions.  The  prison  supply  is  also  increased  by  a  well  and  reservoir 
in  the  prison  yard.  The  warden  has  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
situation  and  feels  that  something  must  be  done  to  increase  the  supply. 
If  the  hospital  were  not  supplied  from  the  prison  reservoir  there  would 
be  an  adequate  amount  of  water  for  the  prison.  If  new  springs  were  lo- 
cated back  of  the  hospital  and  a  special  supply  made  for  that  institution, 
it  would  dispose  of  the  difficulty,  otherwise  the  general  water  supply 
must  be  increase. 

Some  trouble  has  been  experienced  with  the  drainage  and  disposal 
plant.  The  sewage  from  the  prison  comes  down  in  two  pipes,  a  six 
inch  and  an  eight  inch  pipe,  and  Joins  in  a  ten  inch  pipe  connected  with 
the  disposal  plant    The  ten  inch  pipe  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  the  sewage 
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and  at  times  becomes  congested.  It  has  sprung  a  leak  and  almost  Iialf 
of  the  sewage  is  flowing  into  a  ditch  on  private  property.  A  larger 
drainage  pipe  should  be  provided. 

IMPROVEMENTS 

The  indusries  at  Clinton  prison  have  been  considerably  increased 
and  improved.  The  output  of  the  spinning  and  weaving  department  has 
been  enlarged  and  new  machines  purchased.  During  the  past  nine  months, 
from  October,  1913  to  June,  1914,  the  earnings  have  increased  $12,434.61 
while  those  of  Sing  Sing  decreased  $34,637.13  and  Auburn  decreased 
$12,570.93.  The  sales  of  Clinton  prison  during  the  same  period  have  in- 
creased $35,044.57  while  those  of  Sing  Sing  decreased  $16,762.61  and 
Auburn  $11,981.10. 

A  large  yard  for  the  exercise  of  tubercular  prisoners  has  been  fitted 
up  with  a  rest  pavilion  and  bubble  fountain. 

Repairs  have  been  made  to  different  parts  of  the  prison,  and  on  the 
day  of  inspection  all  the  buildings  were  found  clean  and  maintained 
in  first-class  order. 

While  the  prisoners  at  this  prison  are  not  given  as  many  privileges 
as  at  the  other  state  prisons  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  prisoners ; 
they  have  been  allowed  some  privileges.  They  are  permitted  to  talk  in 
the  shops,  and  the  Sunday  dinner  is  given  in  the  mess  hall. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  commend  the  administration  of  Warden 
Trombly. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  recommended : 

First:  That  the  cells  in  all  the  cell  blocks  be  enlarged,  round  bars 
substituted  for  the  flat  steel  bars  on  the  cell  doors  of  the  East  Cell  Hall, 
and  that  a  sanitary  closet  and  wash  basin  be  placed  in  each  cell. 

Second :  That  large  windows  be  cut  in  the  South  Cell  Hall,  by  inmate 
labor. 

Third:  That  a  new  tuberculosis  sanitarium  be  erected  on  grounds 
belonging  to  the  prison  sufficiently  equipped  to  treat  prisoners  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis  in  the  penal  Institutions  of  the  State. 

Fourth:    That  the  prison  hospital  be  enlarged. 

Fifth:    That  the  lumbering  industry  be  extended. 

Sixth:  That  land  for  farm  purposes  be  redeemed  from  the  forest 
if  it  can  be  made  available,  and  if  not,  that  sufficient  arable  land  be 
purchased. 

Seventh:  That  the  spinning  and  weaving  industries  be  extended  and 
additions  be  built  to  the  weaving  and  spinning  shops. 

Eighth:  That  a  new  dye  house  be  built  and  equipped  with  modem 
machinery. 

Ninth:  That  a  new  storage  building  be  erected,  preferably  near  the 
railroad  station. 

Tenth:  That  the  squatters  on  the  prison  land  be  removed,  and  the 
land  be  utilized  and  developed. 

Eleventh:  That  a  new  drainage  pipe  for  conducting  the  sewage  to 
the  disposal  plant  be  provided. 

Twelfth :    That  a  hand  elevator  be  placed  in  the  spinning  shop. 

Thirteenth:  That  an  elevator  be  installed  in  the  central  court  for 
conveying  the  patients  to  the  hospitals. 

Fourteenth :    That  a  sufficient  water  supply  be  provided  for  the  prison. 

Fifteenth:    That  the  prison  wall  be  completed. 

Sixteenth:  That  separate  booths  and  screen  doors  be  placed  in  the 
bath  house. 

Seventeenth:  That  the  candle  power  of  the  electric  lights  in  the 
cells  be  increased. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     FRANK  B.  WADE, 

Commissioner, 
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GREAT    MEADOW     PRISON 

COM  STOCK 

Inspected  May  23,  1914.    William  J.  Homer,  A^ent  and  Warden. 

Work  on  the  new  south  wing  of  this  prison  is  progressing  slowly 
and  the  additional  cell  blocks  probably  will  not  be  ready  for  occupancy 
before  the  close  of  the  year.  The  power  house  is  in  use  and  the  mess 
hall  and  laundry  are  nearing  completion. 

The  i)opulation  on  the  day  of  inspection  credited  to  Great  Meadow, 
which  has  624  cells,  was  650,  but  the  actual  number  at  the  prison  was  599. 
Of  the  others  25  were  in  camp  at  Warrensburg,  14  were  at  the  Wingdale 
site,  and  12  were  at  the  State  Farm  for  Women  at  Valatie.  The  men 
at  Warrensburg  were  employed  on  the  roads  and  another  force  of  15 
were  at  work  on  the  Comstock- Whitehall  road  a  short  distance  from  the 
prison.  It  is  probable  that  additional  men  will  be  assigned  to  road  work 
during  the  summer. 

The  inmates  generally  are  employed  on  the  farm,  at  Institutional 
work,  grading,  quarrying  and  stone  crushing.  The  nursery,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  representative  of  the  State  Conservation  Commission,  gave 
employment  to  122  men.  Thirty-three  were  at  work  building  cottages  for 
the  officers. 

As  an  incentive  to  discipline  the  inmates  with  good  records  are 
permitted  to  attend  a  ball  game  Saturday  afternoons  during  the  summer. 
A  league  has  been  organized  with  four  teams — the  "Homers",  "Chat- 
fields",  "Comstocks",  and  "Great  Meadows" ;  and  there  is  a  spirited  rivalry 
among  the  men  for  the  league  trophy — a  silver  cup  presented  by  R.  M. 
Hurd  and  O.  F.  Lewis  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary. 
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Inspected  by  Commissioner  Diedling,  June  19,  1914,  and  by  Commis- 
sioners Diedling  and  Weinstock,  June  26,  1914.  William  J.  Homer,  Agent 
and  Warden. 

The  total  population  on  the  day  of  the  first  inspection  was  530,  and 
the  number  of  officers  and  guards,  42. 

On  approaching  Comstock  village  and  the  entrance  to  the  prison 
Commissioner  Diedling  observed  convicts  smoking  cigarettes  and  talking. 
Some  of  them  were  going  around  in  various  colored  shirts,  sweaters,  shoes 
and  caps.  The  entrance  to  the  prison  is  through  a  make-shift  gate 
house  between  the  dormitory  building  and  the  north  wing.  There  was  a 
general  boisterous  noise  in  the  dormitory  and  north  wing. 

Tbe  north  wing,  already  completed,  contains  624  cells,  and  the  dormi- 
tory building  is  used  at  the  present  time  as  an  administration  building, 
mess  hall,  laundry  and  as  a  dormitory  for  officers.  The  south  wing  is 
under  construction. 

Commissioner  Diedling  asked  Warden  Homer  whether  he  thought 
it  proper  to  permit  convicts  to  smoke  in  the  streets  and  he  replied  that 
he  did.  He  was  asked  if  the  guards  are  permitted  to  smoke  and  repUed 
that  they  were  not  so  permitted.  As  to  the  varied  costumes  of  the  inmates, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  Commissioner  Diedling,  made  the  group  of  con- 
victs look  ridiculous  from  a  standpoint  of  efficient  administration,  the 
Warden  said  that  unless  these  things  were  allowed,  the  prisoners  would 
not  stay  with  him.  The  Warden  stated  that  there  had  been  five  escapes 
within  the  past  three  months;  two  were  recaptured  and  the  others  are 
still  at  large.  This  seems  to  be  a  large  percentage  in  comparison  to  the 
number  of  escapes  in  the  other  prisons. 

A  statistical  compilation  concerning  the  crimes  committed,  sentences 
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imposed,  time  served  in  other  state  prisons  and  average  time  in  Great 
Meadow  Prison  shows : 


CHARACTER  OF  CRIME 

CRIMES   AGAINST   PERSON  :    No.  in  G.  M. 

Abandonment   6 

Abduction   10 

Assault,  1st  degree   32 

Assault,  2nd  degree  90 

JJlgM  III  J       •«••••••«••«•■•••••«•  £t£i 

Manslaughter,  1st  degree 15 

Manslaughter,  2nd  degree 10 

Murder,  2nd  degree 5 

Rape,  1st  degree  15 

Rape,  2nd  degree   50 

Total 255 

AGAINST  PROPERTY : 

Arson,  3rd  dgree 1 

Burglary,  2nd  degree   8 

Burglary,  3rd  degree 40 

Forgery,  1st  degree  1 

Forgery,  2nd  degree 30 

Forgery,  3rd  degree 2 

Grand  larceny,  1st  degree  ...  42 

Grand  larceny,  2nd  degree  . . .  102 

Receiving  stolen  property 25 

Total 251 

AGAINST  PERSON  AND  PROPERTY  : 

Robbery,  1st  degree  20 

Robbery,  2nd  degree 10 

Total 30 


Aver,  term 

Time  served 

Time  ftt  G.M 

1  yr. 

2 

mos. 

10 

mos. 

3    " 

1 

yr. 

2 

yrs 

4    " 

3 

1 

2    " 

1 

1 

2    " 

1 

1 

8    " 

6 

2 

6   " 

4 

2 

20-life 

17 

3 

7  yrs. 

5 

2 

2   " 

1 

1 

3 

<4 

2 

<« 

6 

f( 

5 

44 

2 

(( 

1 

10 

4( 

5 

2 

« 

2 

ft 

2 

<« 

2 

(4 

2 

«( 

8   " 
6   " 


6    " 
5    " 


2    " 
1    " 


MISCELLANEOUS  : 


Carrying  concealed  weapons   .  15 

Perjury    2 

Miscellaneous,       L      e.,      not 

classified  in  above   35 

Total 52 


2  " 

3  " 

2   " 


1   " 
2   " 

1   " 


1   " 
1   '• 

1   " 


Total  poptdation  at  Great  Meadow  prison  as  of  date — June  20,  1914 — 
588. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  there  are  men  at  this  prison  who 
still  have  long  terms  to  serve  and  for  very  serious  crimes.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  discipline  should  be  more  strict  and  that  the  class  of  convicts 
sent  to  this  prison  should  be  made  up  of  men  who  have  homes  and  who 
have  not  more  than  a  year  of  their  original  sentence  to  serve. 

Compulsory  athletic  and  military  training,  in  our  opinion  and  a  better 
classification  of  prisoners  would  go  a  long  way  toward  making  for  efficiency 
and  would  aid  in  fitting  the  men  for  the  future. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(fifi^ned)     RUDOLPH  F.  DIEDLING, 
LEON  0.  WBINSTOCK, 
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GREAT    MEADOW     PRISON 

COM  STOCK 

Inspected  August  5,  1914.     William  J.  Homer,  Warden. 

The  total  population  was  628,  which  Included  91  now  working  at 
road  building — 6  at  Warrensburg,  16  at  Tlconderoga,  23  at  Keeseyille,  23  at 
Saratoga,  and  13  at  Granville.  There  were  17  working  the  farm  at 
Valatie  and  15  doing  similar  work  at  Wingdale.  The  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion were  assigned  to  work  as  follows:  Janitors  and  barbers,  59;  wash 
house,  20;  bake  shop,  6;  mess  room,  56;  jobbing  shop,  55;  hospital,  5; 
on  the  roads,  25;  state  shop,  25;  grading,  36;  construction,  28;  farm,  50; 
stone  crushing,  22 ;  greenhouse,  13 ;  quarry,  16 ;  conservation,  40 ;  warden's 
premises,  9;  clerks  and  school  teachers,  32;  gallery  men,  16. 

I  visited  one  of  the  camps  where  road  building  was  being  done,  and 
it  was  a  most  pleasing  sight  The  men  were  all  at  work,  were  quite 
happy,  looked  well,  and  said  they  were  well  treated.  I  looked  over  the 
camp.  Each  man  had  a  good  bed.  One  of  the  prisoners  was  a  chef  and 
Ms  cooking  was  very  appetizing.  Strange  to  say,  they  had  aU  the  eggs 
they  required,  same  being  provided  by  the  citizens  living  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  camp. 

At  present  Great  Meadow  has  one  cell  block  with  624  cells.  An- 
other wing  about  the  same  size  is  in  course  of  erection  which  it  is  hoi)ed 
to  have  ready  by  the  end  of  the  year,  as  also  many  of  the  other  buildings, 
such  as  dining  room,  bath  house,  etc.  When  the  whole  institution  is 
complete  it  will  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     HENRY  SOLOMON, 

Commissioner. 

GREAT    MEADOW     PRISON 

COM  STOCK 

Inspected  August  5,  1914.    William  J.  Homer,  Warden. 

The  population  of  Great  Meadow  prison  on  the  day  of  inspection 
was  628,  of  whom  81  were  in  road  building  camps,  17  on  the  women's  farm 
site  at  Valatie,  and  15  on  the  Wingdale  site. 

The  Great  Meadow  prison  site  contains  998.22  acres — 12  acres  oc- 
cupied by  lawns  and  buildings,  17  in  garden,  15  in  orchard,  125  in  meadow 
and  578  in  pasture.  Three  hundred  and  twelve  acres  are  available  for  culti- 
vation, 567  are  claimed  as  permanent  woodland,  50  as  permanent  pasture 
too  rough  to  clear,  and  55.22  are  not  available  for  cultivation. 

CHABACTEB    OF    PRISON 


The  status  of  Great  Meadow  prison  in  the  prison  system  of  the 
State  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  understand  the  conditions  which 
prevail  at  that  institution.  Great  Meadow  is  the  "reward"  and  ''pro- 
motion" prison  among  the  state  prisons.  Its  success  in  this  respect  de- 
pends on  making  transfer  to  it  desirable  to  eligible  prisoners  in  the  other 
prisons,  and  an  institution  from  which  the  inmates  do  not  wish  to  be 
transferred.  Its  methods  of  treatment  and  management  must  be  made 
to  appeal  to  the  self-interest  of  the  prisoner. 

No  commitments  are  made  to  this  prison  by  the  courts.  All  the  in- 
mates are  transferred  by  the  Prison  department  from  the  other  state 
prisons.  They  are  all  "A"  grade  and  selected  prisoners.  This  process 
of  selection  gives  to  Great  Meadow  a  higher  grade  of  prisoners  than 
in  any  other  state  prison. 

The  methods  of  management  at  Great  Meadow  prison  are  testing 
certain  so-called  theoretic  ideas  of  penology.  Few  prisons,  if  any,  in  the 
country  permit  so  much  freedom  to  prisoners  and  lack  of  supervision  over 
them.  The  prison  authorities  are  endeavoring  to  find  out  if  an  espre  de 
corps  can  be  developed  in  a  prison  by  appealing  to  the  best  qualities 
and  self-interest  of  the  prisoners  which  will  cooperate  in  the  good  conduct 
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of  the  prison  and  the  improvement  of  the  prisoners. 

Great  Meadow  prison  is  accordingly  one  of  the  most  notable  experi- 
ments In  prison  management  in  the  country.  When  it  was  opened  in 
February,  1911,  much  stricter  supen-lsion  was  maintained  over  the  in- 
mates than  at  present.  Guards  with  rifles  were  placed  at  points  sur- 
veying the  prison  farm,  and  there  was  considerable  restraint  over  the 
prison  body.  So  little  advantage  was  taken  of  the  restricted  freedom 
allowed  the  prisoners  that  the  guards  were  withdrawn,  and  the  farm 
hands,  the  laborers  on  the  highways  and  on  the  excavations  about  the 
grounds,  which  comprise  almost  the  entire  prison  population,  are  under 
very  little  oversight  and  have  almost  the  same  freedom  of  action  within 
the  prison  area  as  men  in  free  life.  The  prisoners  are  organized  in 
groups  of  forty  under  their  own  captains,  and  it  is  impressed  upon  all 
of  them  that  if  these  unusual  privileges  for  a  prison  are  to  be  continued 
they  must  be  earned  by  the  good  behavior  of  the  Inmates.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  unguarded  conditions  of  the  prison  there  have  been  comparatively 
few  escapes,  relatively  not  any  more  than  in  the  walled,  watched  and 
guarded  prisons  of  the  State. 

BUILDINGS    AND    EMPLOYMENT 

The  buildings  at  Great  Meadow  prison  are  still  in  process  of  con- 
struction. The  cell  hall  stands  on  a  high  knoll  overlooking  the  valley 
below.  The  plans  were  intended  to  embody  the  best  in  the  cell  block  con- 
struction. One-half  of  the  cell  hall  is  finished,  the  court  is  almost 
finished,  and  the  other  half  of  the  cell  hall  will  be  ready  next  spring. 
Windows  take  up  about  two-thirds  of  the  wall  space  of  the  cell  hall. 
Twenty-nine  large  windows  are  placed  in  the  north  wing  of  the  cell  halL 
Each  of  these  windows  is  at  least  ten  feet  wide  and  reaches  from  five 
feet  above  the  floor  to  the  high  roof  of  the  cell  hall.  The  windows  let 
in  a  flood  of  light  and  air.  The  north  cell  hall  contains  624  cells  in  the  cell 
block.  Each  cell  is  5  feet  wide,  8  feet  deep  and  9  f^t  high,  and  contains 
a  sanitary  closet  and  wash  basin,  an  iron  spring  bed,  adequate  bed  clothing, 
a  stool,  and  a  shelf,  and  is  lighted  by  an  electric  light.  The  cells  are 
practically  little  inside  rooms.  They  are  arranged  in  four  tiers,  and  the 
prisoners  in  the  upper  tiers  can  look  out  through  the  wide  windows  far  over 
the  country  below.  The  north  cell  hall  is  connected  with  the  south  cell 
hall  by  a  large  central  court  rising  up  to  a  skylight  Aroimd  the  central 
court  are  four  galleries  or  balconies  opening  into  guards'  rooms,  officers' 
quarters,  visitors'  rooms,  and  other  rooms  for  prison  purposes.  The  north 
cell  hall  is  covered  by  a  high  wooden  roof  which  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  the  building  and  Is  a  serious  mistake  in  the  construction. 
It  at  least  should  be  flreproofed.  The  south  cell  hall,  still  under  con- 
struction, will  contain  544  cells.  The  cells  in  this  hall  will  be  similar  to 
the  north  cell  hall,  with  the  exception  that  they  will  be  six  feet  Instead 
of  five  feet  wide. 

A  long  corridor  runs  from  the  central  court  of  the  cell  hall  to  the 
mess  hall  building.  The  latter  is  not  yet  completed.  It  is  a  large  light 
building,  fit  for  any  kind  of  a  public  Institution.  In  the  rear  of  the  mess 
hall  is  a  large  kitchen  with  modern  equipment  which  connects  with  the 
bakery  and  a  commissary  store  room.  The  mess  hall  building  runs  north 
and  south,  parallel  with  the  cell  hall,  and  between  the  mess  hall  build- 
ing and  the  cell  hall  is  the  school  building  and  the  laundry  buildings. 

The  school  building  is  a  large  three-story  brick  structure  and  is  at 
present  the  main  utility  building  of  the  prison.  Until  the  mess  hall  is 
completed  the  prisoners  take  their  meals  in  small  mess  halls  in  the  base- 
ment and  third  story  of  this  building. 

On  a  line  with  the  school  building  and  on  the  south  of  the  corridor 
leading  from  the  cell  hall  to  the  mess  hall  is  the  laundry  building,  a 
three-story  brick  building  equipped  for  laundry  purposes.  It  contains  the 
bath  house  on  the  second  floor.  The  bath  house  has  58  showers  and  a 
disrobing  room  where  the  prisoners  can  remove  their  clothing  and  be 
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supplied  with  clean  clothes  before  going  into  the  bath  house.  The  fronts 
of  the  booths  of  the  baths  are  open  and  should  be  screened  in  order  to  pre- 
serve privacy  while  dressing. 

Between  the  school  building  and  the  laundry  building  and  cell  hall 
are  large  enclosed  yards. 

The  power  house  is  practically  completed  and  is  one  of  the  best 
equipped  power  houses  connected  with  any  institution  in  tlie  State.  It 
contains  six  boilers  and  a  large  electric  generating  plant 

No  shop  buildings  have  been  erected,  nor  are  any  provided  in 
the  present  plans.  Such  shops  as  are  necessary  for  institutional  work  are 
placed  in  the  basement  of  the  cell  hall.  Large  barns  and  out-buildings 
sufficient  for  the  farming  and  grading  work  are  placed  on  different  parts 
of  the  grounds. 

The  warden's  house  is  a  marble  and  brick  structure,  at  some  distance 
from  the  prison,  constructed  many  years  ago  as  a  residence. 

The  principal  employment  is  farming,  excavating,  grading  and  road 
building.  Two  stone  quarries  are  situated  on  the  prison  grounds  and 
have  practically  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  stone.  These  quarries  furnish 
employment  for  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners. 

The  tree  nurseries  are  among  the  large  nurseries  of  the  State  and 
give  employment  to  many  prisoners.  The  prisoners  on  the  day  of  Inspection 
were  distributed  as  follows: 

HaU,  janitors  and  barbers....  59      Farm   50 

Store  house 1  Construction    of    officers'    cot- 
Wash  house   ^ . . .  19             tages  28 

Bake   shop    6      Stone  crushing   22 

Mess  room    56      Greenhouse   13 

Jobbing  shop   55      Quarry   16 

Hospital  and  dentist   5      Conservation    40 

Road  25      Warden's  premises  9 

Yard   2  Clerk,      library      and      school 

State  shop    25            teachers    32 

Grading  for  construction    ....  36      Gallery   men 16 

\ 

FABMINO 

Men  at  Valatie  17     Men  at  Wingdale 15 

ROAD   BUILDING 

Men  at  Warrensburg 6      Men  at  Saratoga    23 

Men  at  Ticonderoga   16      Men  at  Granville  13 

Men  at  Keesevllle   23 

1 

A  great  deal  of  employment  will  be  furnished  to  the  men  for  a  long 
time  to  come  in  the  grading  and  excavations  about  the  grounds.  The 
nature  of  the  site  has  required  and  will  require  vast  amounts  of  excava- 
tions and  grading.  A  narrow  gauge  track  and  eight  steel  cars  secured 
by  the  warden  from  Wingdale  greatly  facilitate  this  work. 

The  warden  is  constructing  residences  for  the  prison  guards  by 
inmate  labor.  Substantial  cement  buildings  are  being  erected  by  the 
prisoners.    Their  rents  will  also  be  a  permanent  income  to  the  institution. 

FARMING 

A  large  farm  on  which  the  prison  stands  gives  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment to  a  considerable  number  of  men  in  farming.  The  product  is 
varied,  including  arable  land,  pasture  and  meadow.  The  crops  raised  are 
mostly  vegetables.  The  dairy  products  are  profitable.  Sixty  cows,  9 
yearling  cows,  2  bulls,  9  calves,  340  hogs,  50  sheep,  and  1,000  chickens 
were  on  the  farm  on  the  day  of  inspection.    During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
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October  1,  1913,  the  products  of  the  farm  sold  for  $7,966.61,  of  which 
$1,173.67  was  received  or  credited  for  farm  crops,  $5,731.47  for  dairy  pro- 
ducts, $346.57  for  poultry,  $448.13  for  swine,  and  $255.77  for  sheep. 

The  ctdtivation  of  the  farm  has  been  so  successful  that  the  amount  of 
arable  land  cultivated  should  be  extended  and  the  farm  product  greatly 
increased. 

CONSEBVATION 

Tree  cidture  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  industries 
established.  The  nurseries  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Conser- 
vation Commission.  They  cover  about  ten  acres  of  land  and  include  680 
beds,  giving  employment  to  from  two  hundred  men  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  to  about  twenty-five  men  at  other  seasons.  From  April  to  June 
is  the  greatest  activity.  The  trees  are  transplanted  and  shipped  and  the 
beds  planned  and  a  great  deal  of  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  cultiva- 
tion and  nursing  of  beds.  During  April  of  1914,  136,100  trees  were  trans- 
planted and  522,600  shipped.  During  May,  2,600,195  trees  were  transplant- 
ed and  355,450  shipped.  The  work  includes  digging  ditches,  planting,  trans- 
planting, clearing  the  grounds,  manuring,  building  crates,  packing  and 
shipping.    It  is  a  splendid  industry  and  should  be  still  further  developed. 

BOAD    BUILDING 

Road  building  by  prisoners  is  encouraged.  The  two  large  stone 
quarries  and  two  stone  crushers  furnish  all  necessary  stone  for  building 
stone  roads.    The  prison  has  a  complete  road  building  equipment. 

The  building  of  the  continuation  of  the  White  Hall  road  near  the 
prison  was  a  commendable  piece  of  work.  Several  miles  lying  between  the 
White  Hall  road  and  the  Comstock  road  had  been  omitted,  and  this  con- 
necting link  was  built  by  prison  labor.  The  quality  of  the  work  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  state  work  and  shows  that  prisoners  can  successfully 
build  stone  roads. 

Most  of  the  road  building,  however,  is  under  the  recent  law  which 
permits  the  building  of  county  roads  by  convicts.  Camps  are  established 
near  the  roads  which  are  to  be  constructed,  and  the  prisoners  live  in  the 
open.  The  counties  help  supply  the  food.  Great  Meadow  has  five  prison 
camps  in  coimty  road  construction: — at  Granville,  13  men;  at  Saratoga, 
23;  at  Keeseville,  23;  at  Ticonderoga,  16;  and  at  Warrensburg,  6. 

I  inspected  the  prison  camps  at  Granville  and  Saratoga  Lake.  The 
county  road  work  at  Granville  was  progressing  favorably.  The  quarters  of 
the  prisoners  were  under  a  large  tent.  On  the  side  was  a  shack  used 
for  a  kitchen,  and  a  tent  for  a  mess  room.  The  prisoners  were  cheerful 
and  contented.  I  spent  some  time  with  them  in  the  evening,  and  a  spirit 
of  happiness  and  hopefulness  prevailed  in  the  camp.  The  only  complaint 
was  that  the  prison  shoes  were  not  made  substantial  enough  for  road 
work  and  that  a  brogan  or  heavy  shoe  should  be  provided. 

The  camp  at  Saratoga  was  placed  a  short  distance  from  the  lake. 
The  road  which  the  prisoners  were  building  was  a  part  of  the  road  en- 
circling the  lake.  All  of  the  prisoners'  minimum  term  had  expired  and 
they  were  soon  to  be  released  on  parole.  The  prisoners  were  healthy 
and  happy  in  their  occupations.  Cot  beds  were  placed  under  a  large 
tent,  and  in  one  corner  were  accommodations  for  cooking  and  benches 
for  mess  purposes.  The  camp  had  all  the  appearances  of  an  ordinary 
camping-out  party  in  free  life.  After  working  hours  and  on  Sundays  the 
prisoners  were  permitted  to  bathe  in  the  lake  and  enjoy  recreations. 
While  the  camp  was  practically  within  a  summer  resort  and  in  a 
thickly  populated  district,  no  complaint  was  received  of  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoners. 

The  prisoners  dress  in  a  gray  suit,  which  is  not  distinctly  notice- 
able. Travelers  on  the  highway  would  not  be  aware  that  the  construc- 
tion work  was  done  by  convicts  unless  so  informed.     Only  one  guard  Is 
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provided  with  each  camp  and  he  officiates  more  as  a  watchman  than 
guardsman.    He  is  also  provided  with  a  night  watchman. 

The  counties  are  expected  to  contribute  some  of  the  food  for  the 
prisoners  and  are  cooperating  in  furnishing  supplies.  Vegetables,  eggs 
and  chickens  are  furnished  In  considerable  quantities.  If  anyone  having 
objections  or  reservations  to  road  building  on  the  part  of  the  convicts  will 
visit  some  of  these  prison  camps  and  see  the  prisoners  at  work  and  the 
quality  of  the  work  which  they  are  doing,  objections  and  reservations 
will  be  removed. 

COMMISSABY  AND  FOOD   SUPPLIES 

The  prisoners  take  all  of  their  meals  at  mess  tables.  Until  the 
mess  hall  is  ready  for  use  they  are  using  improvised  mess  rooms  in  the 
school  building.  The  food  is  good  and  is  furnished  in  sufficient  quantities. 
Life  in  tibe  open  gives  the  prisoners  good  appetites  and  they  require  large 
portions  at  their  meals.  The  warden  is  contemplating,  when  the  mess 
hall  is  completed,  furnishing  separate  tables  Instead  of  benches,  each 
table  to  seat  about  sixteen  prisoners  and  to  provide  chairs  Instead  of 
stools  or  benches  and  to  adopt  methods  which  will  bring  the  food  in  warm 
Instead  of  permitting  it  to  grow  cold,  as  it  often  does  in  supplying  a  large 
body  of  men.  All  of  these  propositions  are  good  and  show  a  still  further 
effort  to  get  Great  Meadow  prison  out  of  the  rut  of  penal  institutions. 
A  good  i)ortlon  of  the  food  is  raised  on  the  farm,  and  is  fresh  and  whole- 
some. 


HEALTH   AND    HOSPITAL 

• 

The  health  conditions  at  Great  Meadow  prison  are  excellent.  Very 
few  prisoners  are  sick.  The  open  life  and  regular  habits  conserve  health. 
On  the  day  of  inspection  only  one  man  was  in  the  hospital.  A  few  prison- 
ers were  being  treated  for  slight  ailments,  but  not  enough  to  keep  them 
away  from  employment 

The  hospital  at  present  consists  of  one  room  with  two  beds.  When 
the  prison  is  completed  adequate  hospital  room  must  be  provided.  A 
medical  and  surgical  ward  will  be  necessary,  also  an  operating  room, 
an  examination  room,  and  a  dispensary.  The  prison  physician  resides  in 
the  village  and  remains  at  the  prison  from  9  A.  M.,  to  5  P.  M.  When 
the  institution  is  completed  the  physician  should  be  resident  in  the  prison. 
He  could  give  no  estimate  of  tuberculosis,  but  said  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  there  was  much  infection  on  account  of  the  open  life.  When 
prisoners  are  transferred  to  Great  Meadow  prison  their  medical  history 
is  not  sent  This  omission  should  be  corrected  and  the  medical  history 
of  each  inmate  be  transmitted  so  that  it  will  be  available  at  the  examina- 
tion of  the  inmate  upon  admission. 


SCHOOL 

Great  Meadow  prison  is  still  undeveloped.  The  underlying  prin- 
ciple has  been  demonstrated  and  the  unguarded  work  in  the  open  shown 
to  be  successful.  The  weakest  spot  in  the  Great  Meadow  system  Is  its 
school. 

If  young  first  offenders  are  to  be  selected  from  the  prisons  of  the 
State  and  transferred  to  Great  Meadow  prison,  the  training  of  their  minds 
must  be  looked  after  as  well  as  the  development  of  their  bodies  and 
health.  Great  Meadow  will  never  become  a  model  prison  until  Its  school 
system  is  brought  up  on  a  level  with  its  successes  in  other  lines.  Pres- 
ent limitations  must  be  corrected  in  the  future.  At  -present  the 
instruction  is  not  adequate  for  a  high-grade  prison.  Two  classes  are  pro- 
vided with  accommodations  for  twenty-five  in  each  room.  There  are  four 
periods,  which  will  provide  for  the  instruction  of  about  two  hundred 
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prisoners  at  one  time.  The  lessons  are  all  elementary  with  the  exception 
of  a  class  in  stenography  and  bookkeeping.  It  may  be  claimed  that  the 
proportion  receiving  instruction  at  Great  Meadow  is  at  least  that  of  the 
other  state  prisons,  and  that  the  standards  are  the  same,  but  a  prison 
which  ranks  in  the  class  that  Great  Meadow  has  assumed  should  have  a 
much  more  advanced  and  better  school  system.  The  school  supplies  are  in- 
adequate and  should  be  Increased. 

The  warden  complains  of  the  long  distances  which  farm  laborers 
must  come  to  school.  Night  instruction  could  be  given  to  this  class  of  prison- 
ers. If  evening  classes  are  not  desirable,  the  work  schedule  should  be 
arranged  to  permit  prisoners  to  come  and  go  to  school. 

Lectures  and  stereopticon  exhibitions  should  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  school  work. 


CHAPEL  SEBVICBS  AND  LIBBABY 

Religious  services  are  conducted  regularly  at  Great  Meadow  prison — 
Protestant  services  every  Sunday  and  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  ser- 
vices every  other  Sunday.  A  bible  class  is  conducted  by  the  men  at  10 :45 
A.  M.,  having  a  membership  of  seventy  or  eighty  men.  In  the  afternoon 
Christian  Science  services  are  held. 

The  prisoners  have  special  privileges  on  Sundays.  They  take  their 
meals  at  mess  tables,  attend  the  religious  services,  and  each  Sunday  after- 
noon have  a  band  concert  from  1 :00  to  2 :00  P.  M. 

The  library  needs  enlargement  .  It  contains  only  about  two  thousand 
books,  of  which  fifteen  hundred  are  available.  About  five  hundred  are 
unfit  for  circulation  on  acocunt  of  the  fine  type  and  for  other  reasons. 
The  present  needs  of  the  prison  require  about  five  thousand  books,  and 
when  the  prison  is  completed  there  ought  to  be  a  circulating  library  of  at 
least  ten  thousand  books.  The  convict  librarian  has  given  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  developing  the  library.  A  catalogue  has  been  prepared  and  a 
copy  of  it  is  posted  in  the  cell  hall.  The  prisoners  are  permitted  to  take 
two  books  a  week,  and  most  of  the  library  is  in  circulation.  The  practice 
is  commended  of  making  a  catalogue  and  giving  the  prisoners  an  oppor- 
tunity of  selections  so  that  they  can  secure  books  of  special  choice. 

The  complaint  is  made  that  the  candle  power  of  the  electric  lights 
in  the  cells  is  not  sufficient  for  school  work  and  reading  at  night 


BECBEATION  • 

Methods  of  treatment  in  Great  Meadow  prison  assume  that  a  prisoner 
is  still  a  social  and  human  factor;  that,  although  in  prison,  his  interests 
in  life  and. his  wholesome  connection  with  life  have  not  been  destroyed. 
No  matter  how  men  may  vary  in  training,  character,  habits  and  race,  they 
generally  meet  on  a  common  level  in  the  love  of  healthful  and  whole- 
some recreations  and  sports.  The  older  viewpoint  was  that  prisons  should 
be  made  solely  places  of  punishment  and  prisoners  should  be  deprived 
of  the  moral  interests  and  relations  to  life.  A  criminal  is  invariably 
abnormal,  and  to  make  him  still  more  abnormal  while  confined  in  prison 
was  one  of  the  grim  humors  of  the  old  style  prison  methods. 

The  newer  viewpoint,  which  is  being  worked  out  in  a  practical 
way  in  Great  Meadow  prison,  appeals  to  the  normal  in  the  man  and  en- 
deavors through  it  to  nourish  manhood  and  bring  to  the  surface  the  best 
that  is  in  him.  With  this  idea  in  view  many  recreations  have  been  instituted. 
There  are  numerous  baseball  teams,  one  of  which  is  known  as  the  In- 
stitutional Team.  Saturday  afternoons  the  men  exercise  and  play  base- 
ball. Other  physical  sports  are  permitted,  and  the  prison  body  takes 
intense  interest  and  gets  wholesome  recreation  out  of  these  sports. 

Music  is  also  developed.  There  is  a  band  of  thirty-five  pieces  and 
an  orchestra  of  thirty-five  pieces,  and  a  glee  club.  Men  are  always  in 
training  for  the  band  and  orchestra.       An  hour  or  more  of  rehearsal 
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is  permitted  eacb  day  after  supper,  and  concerts  are  given  to  tbe  prison 
body.  Tbe  prison  orcbestra  bas  been  invited  to  give  concerts  on  tbe  out- 
side. 

IMPROVEMENTS 

Labor  can  be  provided  for  a  large  proportion  of  tbe  prisoners  at 
Great  Meadow  for  a  few  years  longer.  Tbere  is  a  great  deal  of  excavation 
and  grading  still  to  be  done  on  tbe  site.  Tbe  building  of  roads  will  also 
give  considerable  employment.  During  tbe  winter  tbe  operating  of  tbe 
stone  quarry  will  employ  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners  and  a  large 
supply  of  crusbed  stone  will  be  accumulated.  All  of  tbese  means,  bow- 
ever,  cannot  provide  adequate  employment  for  twelve  bundred  men  wben 
tbe  prison  is  completed.  Furtbermore,  tbe  grading  and  excavation  and 
road  construction  on  tbe  prison  site  will  be  completed  witbln  a  few  years. 

Tbe  present  is  tbe  time  to  plan  for  establisbing  industries  foi* 
tbe  future.  Tecbnical  training  classes  for  tbe  younger  prisoners  sbould 
also  be  considered.  New  industries  will  be  necessary  and  sbould 
be  selected  and  sbop  space  provided  as  soon  as  possible.  Tbese  indus- 
tries sbould  be  co-ordinated  as  mucb  as  possible  witb  tbe  outdoor  nature 
of  tbe  instituion,  sucb  as  cement  making,  brick  manufacture,  and  otber 
outside  work.  If  sucb  industries  cannot  be  provided,  tben  some  indoor 
manufacturing  industries  must  be  fumisbed  for  tbis  prison. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  commend  tbe  administration  of  Warden 
Homer.  It  was  fortunate  for  tbe  development  of  tbis  prison  tbat  a  man 
of  bis  temperament  and  vision  was  available  so  soon  lUTter  tbe  establisb- 
ment  of  tbis  institution. 

It  is  recommended : 

First:  Tbat  tbe  construction  work  be  expedited  and  tbe  prison  com- 
pleted witbout  unnecessary  delay. 

Second:    Tbat  more  farm  land  be  cultivated  and  farming  extended. 

Tblrd :    Tbat  tbe  tree  nursery  industry  be  extended. 

Fourtb:  Tbat  scbool  work  be  increased  and  some  tecbnical  in- 
struction instituted. 

Fiftb:  Tbat  new  industries  be  establisbed  and  plans  formed  to 
keep  twelve  bundred  men  employed  in  summer  and  winter. 

Sixtb:  Tbat  tbe  wooden  roof  of  tbe  Nortb  Cell  Hall  be  flreproofed 
and  tbe  roof  of  tbe  Soutb  Cell  Hall  be  made  fireproof. 

Seventb:    Tbat  more  books  be  provided  for  tbe  library. 

Eigbtb:  Tbat  brogans  or  beavy  sboes  be  fumisbed  for  prisoners  en- 
gaged in  road  work. 

Nintb :    Tbat  tbe  candle  power  of  ligbt  in  tbe  cells  be  increased. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     FRANK  E.  WADE, 

Commissioner, 

SING     SING    PRISON 

OSSINING 

Inspected  April  13,  1914.      James  M.  Clancy,  Agent  and  Warden. 

Because  of  tbe  extreme  congestion  in  Sing  Sing  prison  it  bas  be- 
come necessary  to  return  to  tbe  deplorable  practice  of  "doubling  up" 
prisoners  in  tbe  narrow,  tomb-like  cells.  Tbe  population  of  tbe  prison 
on  tbe  day  of  inspection  was  1,560.  Of  tbese  1,309  were  quartered  in  tbe 
1,200  cells  in  tbe  antiquated  cell-block.  In  tbe  cbapel  dormitory  cots 
placed  side  by  side  provided  sleeping  accommodations  for  196.  Forty 
men  were  in  tbe  bospltal,  12  in  tbe  condemned  cells,  and  3  in  punisb- 
ment  cells.  Tbe  "A"  men  numbered  1,320,  tbe  "B"  men  148,  and  "C" 
men  92.    Tbe  prison  population  included  136  "life"  men. 

For  several  montbs  last  year  it  was  possible,  by  means  of  frequent 
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transfers  to  the  other  prisons,  to  avoid  placing  two  men  in  a  cell.  At  the 
present  time,  all  the  prisons  except  the  State  Prison  for  Women  at  Auburn 
are  crowded.  The  men's  prison  at  Auburn  on  April  11,  according  to  re- 
ports received  by  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  contained  1,426  men 
while  the  cell  capacity  is  but  1,282;  Clinton  prison  with  1,206  cells  had 
1,419  prisoners;  while  all  but  3  of  the  624  cells  at  Great  Meadow  prison 
were  occupied.  The  State  Prison  for  Women,  which  has  225  cells,  had 
111  inmates. 

On  April  7th,  Governor  Glynn  signed  the  £}merson  bill  providing  that 
after  September  1,  1914,  men  or  women  convicted  of  murder,  first  degree, 
and  sentenced  to  be  electrocuted  shall  be  sent  to  Sing  Sing  prison. 
Heretofore  electrocutions  have  been  conducted  at  Auburn,  Clinton  and  Sing 
Sing  prisons.  The  death  house  at  Clinton  prison  is  vacant,  but  there  are 
four  at  Auburn  (three  men  and  one  woman)  whose  executions  have  been 
stayed  pending  the  determination  of  appeals  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
When  their  cases  have  been  disposed  of  there  will  be  no  more  electrocu- 
tions at  Auburn  prison. 

For  years  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  has  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  prison  for  the  infliction  of  tibe  death  penalty.  Such 
a  recommendation  was  made  by  the  Commission  in  its  first  annual  re- 
port in  1896  and  was  repeated  annually  until  the  Legislature  in  1904  ap- 
propriated $50,000  for  the  construction  of  such  a  prison.  ^ 

Plans  were  approved  by  the  State  Architect  and  were  approved  by 
this  Commission  on  October  5,  1904.  In  the  proposed  plant  provision  was 
made  for  an  execution  chamber,  twenty-six  cells  for  men  and  two  for 
women,  exercising  yards,  kitchen,  visiting  rooms,  etc.  The  erection  of 
this  building  contemplated  the  abandonment  of  the  electrocution  plants  at 
Auburn  and  Clinton  prisons,  as  the  maintenance  of  three  separate  plants 
requires  additional  guards,  thus  entailing  unnecessary  expense.  Before 
the  project  materialized,  however,  plans  were  prepared  for  a  new  state 
prison  at  Bear  Mountain  with  a  new  central  prison  for  condemned  men  as 
one  of  its  features  and  the  $50,000  appropriation  was  allowed  to  lapse. 
The  Bear  Mountain  project  was  shifted  to  Wingdale  where  the  work 
was  halted  by  Governor  Dix  and  the  question  of  a  new  prison  is  still 
unsettled. 

The  present  death  house  at  Sing  Sing  prison  does  not  contain  at 
times  a  sufficient  number  of  cells  to  care  for  the  condemned  men  com- 
mitted thereto  and  the  signing  of  the  Emerson  bill  undoubtedly  will  add 
to  the  difficulties  which  the  prison  officials  encounter  in  housing  those 
sentenced  to  death. 

The  present  quarters  for  the  condemned  at  Sing  Sing  prison  are 
dark,  inadequate  and  without  modern  sanitary  facilities.  One  window 
opening  upon  the  yard  in  which  the  prisoners  exercise  and  a  small  sky- 
light are  the  only  means  of  light  and  ventilation;  and  electric  lights  are 
kept  burning  constantly.  Until  a  few  years  ago  there  were  twelve  cells, 
six  on  a  side,  facing  each  other.  Increasing  convictions  necessitated 
placing  five  additional  cells  in  a  second  tier  over  four  of  tJie  others, 
making  seventeen  in  all.  All  but  one  of  these  ceUs  had  been  occupied  up 
to  the  morning  of  the  day  of  inspection  when  the  four  "gunmen"  implicated 
in  the  Rosenthal  murder  were  electrocuted.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  work- 
men were  engaged  in  tearing  out  some  of  the  old  woodwork  in  the  cells 
Just  vacated  upon  which  repairs  were  to  be  made.  The  wooden  floors  were 
worn  and  uneven  and  the  washbowls  were  badly  discolored.  The  bath 
room  is  very  small. 

The  arrangement  of  the  quarters  for  the  condemned  is  such  as  to 
permit  of  no  privacy  and  the  occupants  are  compelled  to  undergo  the  strain 
of  witnessing  the  pathetic  leavetaking  of  relatives  and  the  final  prepara- 
tions for  death.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  outsiders  from  throwing 
knives  or  other  articles  over  the  wall  which  encloses  two  sides  of  the  yard 
in  which  the  men  are  exercised  daily. 

The  need  for  a  new  central  prison  for  the  condemned  has  long  been 
apparent.    The  new  law  requiring  that  hereafter  all  murderers  sentenced 
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to  death  be  sent  to  Sing  Sing  prison  but  emphasizes  this  need.  Every 
electrocution  in  a  prison  containing  a  large  population  excites  and  dis- 
turbs the  inmates  and  tends  to  demoralize  the  work  of  the  institution. 
The  location  of  a  prison  for  condemned  men,  therefore,  should  be  apart 
from  the  prison  proper  but  near  enough  to  permit  the  warden  of  that 
prison  to  assume  its  general  supervision.  The  matter  should  receive 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  Legislature. 

Sing  Sing  prison's  shortcomings  have  been  described  frequently  and 
are  well  known.  I  believe  the  institution  has  outlived  its  usefulness  and 
that  a  new  prison  should  be  constructed  to  take  its  place.  The  Legislature 
already  has  gone  on  record  as  favoring  such  a  plan  and  I  doubt  if  funds 
will  be  forthcoming  to  patch  up  the  present  plant.  Although  conditions 
in  the  cell  block  have  been  somewhat  improved  by  cleaning  and  paint- 
ing, the  cells  are  still  unfit  for  occupancy.  The  bucket  system  is  bad  and 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  eradicate  the  vermin. 

With  the  exception  of  the  building  containing  the  mess  hall  and  hos- 
pital, the  plant  is  old  and  the  hospital  quarters  are  inadequate.  I  found 
two  well  advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  the  general  ward.  No  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  segregation  of  prisoners  suffering  with  con- 
tagious diseases.      Some  of  the  rooms  need  repainting. 

The  shop  buildings  are  old  and  in  all  of  them  lurks  the  danger  of 
fire.  The  cart  and  wagon  shop,  burned  last  July,  is  being  reconstructed 
but  its  wooden  interior  when  completed  will  afford  further  fuel  for  the 
incendiary's  torch.  Several  completed  carts  were  standing  out  in  the  open 
and  showed  the  effects  of  the  weather.  They  should  be  repainted  and  pro- 
perly housed  until  disposed  of. 

Reconstruction  of  the  mat  sh<^,  burned  at  the  time  of  the  cart  and 
wagon  shop  fire,  has  not  been  undertaken.  The  new  power  plant  is  well 
under  way.  It  is  of  fireproof  construction. 

The  fence  in  the  rear  of  the  yard  constructed  of  iron  pipe  is  in- 
secure. Several  of  the  uprights  have  rusted  completely  in  two  and  are 
held  in  place  by  strands  of  small  wire. 

Thomas  F.  Mclnemey,  assistant  principal  keeper,  had  been  pro- 
moted to  principal  keeper  a  few  days  before  my  visit.  He  takes  the  place 
of  James  J.  Connaughton,  who  died  recently  after  a  service  dating  from 
June  10,  1876.  Other  officers  in  the  institution  have  served  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Tliey  receive  small  salaries  and  in  my  opinion 
should  be  pensioned.  A  bill  providing  pensions  for  guards  in  the  state 
prisons  and  reformatories  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  this  year.  Its 
enactment  would  mean  the  retirement  of  some  of  the  veterans  in  the  ser- 
vice and  their  replacement  by  younger  men,  thus  adding  materially  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  institution. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     RUDOLPH  F.  DIBDLING, 

CommisHoner. 

SING     SING    PRISON ossining 

Inspected  May  23,  1914.    In  charge  of  James  M.  Clancy,  Warden. 

I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
Interior  of  various  buildings.  Thomas  F.  Mclnerney,  the  principal 
keeper  of  the  institution  showed  me  about 

There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  discipline  and  general  manage- 
ment since  Mr.  Mclnerney 's  promotion  as  principal  keeper. 

I  also  desire  to  comment  on  the  very  fine  band  of  musicians  they 
have  in  the  prison.  When  I  walked  through  the  yard  and  they  played  and 
the  inmates  marched  to  the  various  industries  from  the  mess  hall  I  felt 
proud  of  the  warden  and  the  principal  keeper. 

During  the  several  years  I  have  visited  this  State  prison  I  have  never 
found  it  in  better  condition  or  better  managed  than  at  this  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     LEON  C.  WEINSTOCK, 

Commissioner. 
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SING     SING    PRISON 

OSSINING 

Inspected  July  7,  1914.    Thomas  J.  McCormlck,  Warden. 

One  thousand  five  hundred  sixty-one  prisoners  were  confined  In  Sing 
Sing  prison  on  the  day  of  Inspection,  distributed  as  follows:  1,324  In 
1,200  cells  In  the  cell  hall;  177  In  the  Improvised  dormitory;  42  In  the 
hospital ;  17  under  sentence  of  death  In  the  condemned  cells ;  and  one  wo- 
man under  sentence  of  death  In  the  old  female  prison.  Notwithstanding 
the  relief  expected  from  Great  Meadow  prison,  the  population  of  Sing  Sing 
has  ranged  between  1,400  and  1,600  during  most  of  the  present  year. 

BUILDINGS 

Sing  Sing  prison  has  earned  a  permanent  name  among  the  execrable 
prisons  of  history.  New  York  State  has  disgraced  Itself  In  the  main- 
tenance of  such  an  Institution.  The  cell  hall,  built  over  85  years  ago, 
concentrates  the  evils  of  the  old  order  of  prison  construction.  Contain- 
ing 1,200  tomb-like  cells  Incased  In  solid  stone  masonry,  each  cell  3  ft.  3  In. 
wide,  7  ft.  deep,  and  6  ft.  7  In.  high,  the  cell  doors  obstructed  by  fiat 
steel  bars,  shutting  out  most  of  the  light  and  air  which  comes  through 
the  slit-like  windows  In  the  stone  walls  of  the  cell  hall,  a  ventilating 
hole  In  each  cell  generally  useless  for  ventilation  but  useful  for  harbor- 
ing vermin,  the  vile  prison  bucket,  the  damp  sweating,  disease-breeding 
cell  walls  in  the  lower  tiers,  housing  at  times  nearly  2,000  men  and  on 
the  day  of  inspection  1,324,  it  has  stood  for  almost  a  century  and  still 
stands  as  a  monument  of  the  neglect  and  cruelty  of  the  great  State  of 
New  York  in  dealing  with  its  criminal  classes. 

The  cell  hall,  a  huge  stone  building,  lies  north  and  south  between  the 
line  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  the  Hudson  river.  Six  tiers 
of  stone  cells  back  to  back  without  a  separate  corridor,  the  cell  doors 
opening  on  narrow  balconies  reached  by  narrow  stairways,  constitute 
the  cell  block  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  dismal  cell  hall. 

The  administration  offices  and  the  warden's  residence  are  in  the  south 
end  of  the  cell  hall  building.  The  domestic  building,  a  large  three- 
story  stone  and  brick  structure,  runs  at  right  angles  west  from  the  cell 
hall,  and  contains  the  mess  hall  on  the  lower  floor  and  the  hospital, 
chapel,  school  rooms  and  dormitory  on  the  upper  floors.  The  death 
house  and  condemned  cells  are  in  the  section  of  the  cell  hall  connecting 
with  the  domestic  building. 

The  mess  hall  is  a  large  light  room  and  furnishes  accommodation 
for  the  prison  body  at  long  benches  used  for  tables.  The  hospital 
rooms  are  Inadequate  for  the  care  and  separation  of  sick  prisoners.  The 
school  rooms  and  chapel  are  In  fairly  good  condition.  No  fire  escapes 
are  provided  for  the  domestic  buUdlng,  a  non-fireproof  building. 

The  domestic  building  Is  about  the  only  substantial  structure  con- 
nected with  the  prison  equipment  with  the  exception  of  the  new  boiler 
house,  which  is  partly  erected.  Such  of  the  shops  as  have  escaped  the 
recent  fires  are  non-fireproof,  brick  and  wooden  buildings. 

During  the  summer  of  1913  and  the  spring  of  1914  incendiary  fires 
occurred  in  Sing  Sing,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  the  large  cart  and 
wagon  shop,  the  mat  shop,  the  paint  shop,  and  the  lumber  sheds  and 
storage  buildings.  The  Industrial  buildings  in  use  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion were  a  three-story  brick  building  containing  on  the  first  floor  the 
printing  shop,  on  the  second  floor  the  knitting  and  hosiery  shop,  and  on 
the  third  floor  the  clothing  shop;  a  three-story  brick  building  contain- 
ing on  the  flrst  floor  the  Jobbing  shop,  on  the  second  floor  the  shoe  shop, 
and  on  the  third  floor  the  brush  and  electrical  shops;  a  two-story  brick 
building  containing  on  the  flrst  floor  the  sash  and  door  shop  and  on  the 
second  floor  the  cabinet  shop;  and  the  old  wooden  foundry  building, 
the  roof  and  sides  of  which  are  propped  up  in  places  to  keep  it  from  fall- 
ing down.     The  cart  and   wagon   shop  has  been   reconstructed  and  is 
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about  ready  for  use.  Industries  which  were  burned  out  are  temporarily 
placed — the  brush  shop  In  the  sash  and  door  building,  the  paint  shop 
in  the  cart  and  wagon  shop.  No  storage  building  has  yet  been  con- 
structed. A  new  power  house  for  which  $50,000  was  appropriated  Is  in 
course  of  construction  by  Inmate  labor. 

All  of  the  shop  buildings  are  equipped  with  machinery  and  at- 
tachments and  are  in  fairly  good  condition  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, except  the  foundry  building  which  may  collapse  at  any  time. 

INDUSTRIES  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

Shoe  manufacturing,  printing,  clothing,  knitting  and  hosiery,  sash 
and  door,  cart  and  wagon,  tin  work,  mats,  mattresses  and  brushes  are  the 
principal  industries  of  Sing  Sing  prison.  There  are  several  additional 
shops  for  institutional  work  and  in  connection  with  the  regular  Industries, 
such  as  the  Jobbing  shop,  paint,  cabinet  and  electrical  shops.  On  the  day 
of  inspection  the  1,561  prisoners  were  distributed  as  follows: 

HaU   52  Knitting  and  hosiery   150 

Wash    house    70  Foundry    04 

Bake  shop   21  Cart  and  wagon  37 

Mess  room    68  Tin  shop  No.  1    24 

Jobbing  shop  161  Mat  No.   1    47 

Hospital    41  Mat    B    92 

Yard  Co.  A  1 48  Condemned    18 

Yard   Co.   C  3 30  Invalid    66 

State  shop    41  New  men    7 

Clothing    99  Office  company 75 

Shoe    164  Printing    

Brush  and  mattress 52  Road  company   18 

Sash  and  door   38 

During  the  past  year  the  Industries  at  Sing  Sing  were  retarded  by 
the  changes  in  management,  incendiary  fires  and  disturbances  within 
the  prison.    The  output  fell  considerably  below  the  preceding  year. 

Conditions,  however,  are  gradually  being  improved.  The  cart  and 
wagon  shop,  which  is  one  of  the  large  industries  of  the  prtoon,  has  been 
reconstructed  and  will  soon  be  ready  to  supply  the  New  York  dty  depart- 
ments. The  shoe  industry  is  running  ahead  of  former  production.  The 
clothing  Industry  is  well  up  to  the  average..  The  printing  is  running  along 
about  the  same  and  has  never  been  very  much  developed.  The  foundry 
is  not  doing  as  well  as  formerly  on  account  of  a  lowering  of  prices  in  the 
New  York  city  departments.  If  this  industry  is  to  maintain  its  output, 
which  in  the  past  has  been  large,  the  prices  must  conform  with  those 
in  the  open  market.  The  knitting  Industry  is  running  behind  and  has 
been  condemned  by  the  former  warden  as  an  undesirable  Industry  for 
the  prison,  because  it  does  not  teach  the  prisoners  a  useful  trade.  This 
industry  has  a  large  market  in  state  institutions  and  has  been  pro- 
ductive in  the  past  and  should  not  be  abandoned  until  an  equally  produc- 
tive industry  is  substituted  in  its  place.  While  it  may  be  desirable  to  make 
the  state  prisons  trade  schools,  they  are  not  so  at  present  and  some  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  productive  side  of  the  penal  institutions. 
The  industries  are  away  behind  their  capacity.  The  prisoners  do  not  work 
more  than  half  of  their  time.  By  reasonable  energy  and  direction,  the 
sales  department  of  the  prisons  can  create  a  market  and  greatly  increase 
the  output,  and  the  prisoners  should  be  employed  at  least  eight  hours 
a  day.  If  some  Incentive,  such  as  earning  a  reduction  of  time  in  sen- 
tences, or  Increased  earnings  were  provided,  the  Sing  Sing  shops  would 
probably  increase  fifty  per  cent,  in  production. 

CONDEMNED    CELLS 

The  cell  room  for  condemned  prisoners  is  dark,  inadequate  for  pro- 
per sanitary  facilities  and  unfit  for  the  final  habitation  of  men  whose 
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lives  the  State  is  about  to  take.  One  window  and  a  skylight  furnish  the 
light  and  ventilation  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  electric  lights  burn- 
ing at  all  times.  Twelve  cells  are  in  the  lower  tier,  six  on  each  side  fac- 
ing each  other  with  a  narrow  corridor  between  them.  Five  cells  are 
placed  on  an  upper  tier.  On  the  day  of  inspection  all  of  the  cells  were 
occupied. 

The  State  Commission  of  Prisons  has  recommended  that  the  death 
chamber  and  condemned  cells  be  taken  out  of  the  state  prisons  and  placed 
in  a  building  equipped  specially  for  that  purpose  The  infliction  of 
the  death  penalty  in  a  state  prison  is  demoralizing  on  the  prison  popula- 
tion. The  conditions  so  vividly  described  in  Oscar  Wilde's  "Ballad  of 
Reading  Gaol"  prevail  in  every  prison  when  an  execution  takes  place. 
If  the  death  penalty  is  to  continue  in  New  York  State,  its  administra- 
tion should  be  installed  in  a  place  apart  from  the  prisons  where  the 
executions  will  cause  as  little  excitement  and  bad  effect  as  possible  upon 
the  prisoners,  the  officials  and  the  public  generally. 

The  enactment  of  the  recent  law  cencentrating  all  executions  in 
the  State  at  Sing  Sing  prison,  while  relieving  the  other  prisons,  makes  a 
bad  prison  worse,  fnbe  facilities  at  Sing  Sing,  as  previously  described, 
for  taking  care  of  the  condemned  are  unfit  and  overcrowded,  and  with  the 
additional  cases  extra  accommodations  must  be  provided.  The  warden  is 
contemplating  using  the  present  death  chamber  as  an  additional  cell 
hall  for  the  condemned  cells  and  building  a  new  death  chamber  adjoin- 
ing.   A  fund  of  $1,600  seems  to  be  available  for  this  purpose. 

OVEBCBOWDING 

The  congestion  at  Sing  Sing  prison  is  scandalous.  At  times  over 
1,900  prisoners,  and  on  the  day  of  inspection  almost  1,600,  were  confined 
there.  Only  1,200  cells  are  available,  and  the  number  of  prisoners  over 
1,200  are  cared  for  in  an  improvised  dormitory  and  by  placing  two 
prisoners  in  a  cell.  On  the  day  of  inspection  about  300  prisoners  were 
assigned  two  in  a  cell.  These  cells  are  not  adequate  or  fit  for  a  single 
prisoner  and  contain  about  160  cubic  feet  of  air.  The  confinement  of 
two  men  in  them  for  more  than  twelve  hours  each  day  and  a  large  part 
of  Sundays  and  holidays  is  a  form  of  torture  to  which  not  even  caged 
animals  should  be  subjected. 

The  prison  management  is  not  to  blame.  The  State  has  not  furnished 
accommodations  to  imprison  the  excess  of  prisoners  committed  by  the 
courts.  A  dormitory  always  overcrowded,  has  been  improvised  in  a  re- 
stricted quarter  of  the  prison.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  keep  the  crowd- 
ing down  by  transfers  to  other  prisons.  Great  Meadow  has  now  six  hun- 
dred prisoners  for  whom  accommodations  are  provided,  and  Auburn  and 
Clinton  prisons  have  both  more  prisoners  than  cell  room.  The  additional 
six  hundred  cells  of  Great  Meadow  may  not  be  available  for  a  year,  and  if 
they  were  ready  now  they  could  not  accommodate  the  present  excess  of 
prisoners  in  the  state  prisons  over  the  cell  space,  and  commitments  to  the 
state  prisons  seems  to  be  increasing.  A  temporary  dormitory  build- 
ing of  cheap  construction  should  be  provided  at  Sing  Sing  for  the  over- 
flow. The  State  cannot  afford  to  brutalize,  destroy  and  debauch  men  by 
doubling  them  up  in  these  narrow  cells. 

HOSPITAL  AND  HEALTH  CONDITIONS 

The  hospital  accommodations  at  Sing  Sing  prison  are  inadequate. 
There  is  not  sufficient  ward  room  for  the  proper  handling  of  the  sicdc 
prisoners.  There  is  no  place  except  cells  for  the  men  who  are  under  ob- 
servation for  mental  troubles.  There  is  no  proper  place  for  the  isolation 
of  infectious  diseases.  Accommodations  should  be  provided  for  more 
wards  and  for  the  separation  and  observation  of  different  classes  of 
diseases. 

Considering  the  bad  conditions  of  the  cell  hall,  the  number  of  men 
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under  treatment  In  the  hospital  Is  comparatively  small.  The  statistics 
of  the  hospital  do  not  reveal  the  cases  where  diseases  such  as  rheumatism 
and  consumption  are  contracted  and  the  men  released  upon  the  term- 
ination of  their  sentences  or  paroled  with  broken  health  or  infected 
with  the  germs  of  disease.  The  doctor  gave  the  following  report  on  the 
day  of  inspection : 

'*The  general  health  of  the  inmates  of  this  institution  at  the 
present  time  is  good.  There  is  not  at  the  present  time,  nor  has  there 
been,  any  epidemic  during  the  past  year.  During  the  past  four  months 
there  have  been  five  deaths  from  diseases  as  follows:  Acute  Lobar 
Pneumonia  2,  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  2,  Valvular  heart  disease  1. 

''Regarding  the  tubercular  cases,  our  records. show  that  both  cases 
were  afSicted  with  this  disease  upon  their  reception  here.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  21  patients  in  the  hospital;  of  these  8  are  sur- 
gical, 10  medical,  and  3  genito-urinary.  Various  ailments,  as  rheumatic 
and  catarrhal  conditions,  are  quite  prevalent  These  conditions  are 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  restricted  size  of  the  cells  as  well  as  their 
inadequate  numbers.  The  prison  population  exceeds  the  cell  capacity, 
and  at  the  present  300  men  are  "doubled  up",  that  is,  150  cells  have 
two  occupants.  A  removal  of  excess  over  cell  capacity  or  provision 
of  additional  dormitory  space  is  urgently  needed." 

There  are  at  present  two  visiting  physicians  at  Sing  Sing  prison,  one 
resident  at  Ossining  and  the  other  in  New  York  city,  who  visit  the  prison 
during  certain  hours.  The  conditions  at  Sing  Sing  urgently  call  for  a 
resident  physician  in  the  prison  who  will  be  available  at  all  times. 

CHAPEL  AND  LIBRABY 

Opportunity  for  religious  observation  is  adequate  at  Sing  Sing  prison. 
The  chaplain  in  charge  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  Protestant,  Roman 
Catholic  and  Jewish  services  are  held  regularly  in  the  chapel. 

The  library  contains  about  11,000  volumes.  The  books  are  on  all 
subjects  and  fairly  well  selected.  The  same  difficulty  exists  at  Sing  Sing 
as  in  most  of  the  prisons  of  distributing  the  books  properly  among  the 
prisoners.  The  prisoners  should  have  a  wider  choice  and  opportunity 
to  read  as  many  books  as  they  desire.  A  library  catalogue  should  be  printed 
and  each  cell  furnished  with  a  copy,  or  copies  posted  so  that  the  prisoners 
can  select  their  books  and  be  supplied  upon  request 

The  library  should  also  be  coordinated  more  effectively  with  school 
room  work.  Matters  of  general  and  special  information  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  prisoners  and  reference  books  indicated.  A  good 
deal  of  time  is  wasted  in  the  cells  which  could  be  used  for  the  improvement 
of  the  prisoners 


PRISON    SOHOOL 

The  prison  school  furnishes  accommodations  for  the  instruction 
of  about  400  prisoners  at  one  time.  Each  prisoner  receives  instruction  an 
hour  and  a  half  a  day.  The  school  is  divided  into  five  periods — ^from  7 :46 
to  11 :30  A.  M.,  and  1 :30  to  4 :00  P.  M., — ^three  periods  In  the  morning  and 
two  in  the  afternoon  with  twenty  daily  classes.  The  subjects  are  all 
elementary  and  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  instruction  of  foreigners 
and  illiterates.  Advance  classes  should  be  organized  and  special  subjects 
taught,  especially  bookkeeping  and  stenography. 

The  school  at  Sing  Sing,  like  in  the  other  state  prisons,  does 
not  meet  the  needs  of  the  prisoners.  A  much  larger  percentage  than  four 
hundred  of  the  prisoners  should  receive  instruction.  The  records  of  com- 
mitment to  the  prison  show  that  80  per  cent  are  defective  in  English 
training,  20  per  cemt  unable  to  read  or  write  English,  and  15  per  cent 
unable  to  speak  English.    In  view  of  these  percentages  the  instruction  re- 
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ceived  is  inadequate.    Good  school  accommodations  and  instruction  should 
be  one  of  the  first  considerations  in  any  good  prlso^i  system. 

PUNISHMENT  AND  DISCIPLINE 

No  punishment  or  isolation  is  provided  at  Sing  Sing  as  at  Auburn 
and  Clinton  prisons.  Vicious  and  recalcitrant  prisoners  are  transferred  to 
the  other  prisons.  Formerly  dark  cells  were  in  common  use  as  a  means  of 
punishment  and  discipline.  During  the  past  year  these  dark  cells  have 
been  used  very  little  and  prisoners  have  been  punished  by  confinement 
within  their  own  cells.  On  the  day  of  inspection  the  warden  stated  that 
;no  prisoners  were  under  punishment  in  dark  cells  and  that  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of  such  punishment 

The  prison  appeared  to  be  under  good  discipline,  which,  considering 
the  disturbance  during  the  past  year,  is  commendable.  I  interviewed  a 
number  of  the  prisoners  and  the  general  sentiment  was  that  of  cooperation 
with  the  warden.  The  additional  privileges  granted  to  the  prisoners 
seem  to  be  reciprocated  by  improved  conduct  on  their  part 

COMMISSARY  AND  FOOD  SUPPUEB 

The  prisoners  receive  two  meals  a  day  in  the  mess  hall — breakfast 
and  dinner.  Their  supper  is  taken  in  the  cells.  The  prisoners  formerly 
received  their  meals  in  the  cells  during  Sundays  and  holidays.  They 
now  are  taken  to  the  mess  hall  for  dinner  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  a 
practice  which  is  to  be  commended.  The  meals  seemed  to  be  adequate 
and  the  food  supplies  were  in  good  condition.  I  interviewed  a  large  number 
of  prisoners  at  dinner  and  there  was  unanimous  agreement  that  the 
amount  of  food  was  improved  and  that  they  were  better  treated  in  that 
respect  than  hitherto. 

IMPBOVEMENTB 

The  buildings  which  were  destroyed,  by  fires  are  being  replaced 
as  rapidly  as  possible  by  inmate  labor.  The  cart  and  wagon  building 
is  about  ready  for  use.  The  yard  is  being  cleared  of  the  ruins.  Con- 
siderable repairs  have  been  made  to  different  parts  of  the  prison  and  a 
good  deal  of  painting  has  been  done  in  the  cells  and  buildii^^  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  chief  improvement,  however,  is  in  the  temper  and  conduct 
of  the  men.  The  warden  has  given  additional  privileges  to  the  men  in  the 
way  of  exercise  In  the  yard  and  physical  sports.  These  advantages  are 
appreciated  by  the  prisoners  and  shown  in  an  improved  morale. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  the  prison  population.  The  investigation  into  the  prison,  the  chang- 
ing of  wardens,  and  general  uncertainty  have  undoubtedly  kept  the  prison 
body  excited  and  restless. 

DBUGS 

Drugs  and  whiskey  have  in  the  past  years  been  smuggled  into  Sing 
Sing  prison  in  large  quantities.  They  have  come  through  visitors,  through 
dishonest  guards,  through  the  mall  and  express  and  industrial  depart- 
ments of  the  prison,  and  through  contact  on  the  outside  with  prisoners. 
It  was  generally  understood  at  one  time  that  any  prisoner  who  had  the 
price  could  secure  drugs.  Some  of  the  prisoners  were  drug  peddlers  and 
in  order  to  procure  a  larger  market  induced  fellow  prisoners  to  learn  the 
drug  habit  Ex-Warden  Clancy  did  a  valuable  sevlce  when  he  started 
the  investigation  into  the  drug  traffic  and  stopped  it  in  a  large  degree. 
At  the  time  of  the  inspection  there  was  very  little  of  the  smuggling  of 
drugs  into  this  prison.  Warden  McCormick  stated  a  determination  to 
crush  it  out  and  keep  it  out,  and  by  constant  oversight  the  introduction 
of  the  drugs  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.    The  nearness  of  the  prison 
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to  New  York  city  is  a  constant  temptation  to  officials  and  furnishes 
continuous  opportunity  to  bring  drugs  into  the  prison  from  the  outside. 

THE  FUTUBX   OF   BINQ    6INQ   PBISON 

Public  sentiment  in  New  York  State  seems  to  have  crystalized  in  a 
determination  to  get  rid  of  Sing  Sing  prison.  A  special  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Governor  who  made  a  report  in  1906  showing  up  the  bad 
sanitary  conditions.  As  a  result  of  this  report  it  was  decided  to  remove 
Sing  Sing.  A  site  was  selected  in  1907  at  Bear  Mountain  and  the  sum  of 
$217,270.46  was  expended  for  the  site  and  its  improvement.  The  Harriman 
Park  proposition  came  up  and  as  the  Bear  Mountain  site  was  included  in 
the  proposed  park  the  legislature  abandoned  Bear  Mountain  as  a  prison 
site.  Another  site  was  selected  in  1911  at  Wingdale  and  $114,331.00  was 
paid  out  by  the  State  on  the  site  when  the  work  was  ordered  abandoned 
and  the  contract  of  the  builders  cancelled  on  account  of  certain  criticisms 
brought  against  the  location.  In  addition  to  the  above  sums  $113,924.45 
were  paid  for  architects'  fees,  commissioners'  fees  and  expenses  and  sur- 
veys for  the  Bear  Mountain  and  Wingdale  sites.  Since  the  discontinuance 
of  the  work  at  Wingdale  the  contractors  have  recovered  through  the 
Board  of  Claims  damages  amounting  to  $149,472.64  against  the  State 
of  New  York,  making  in  all  $695,089.48  wasted  in  futile  efforts  to  correct 
conditions  at  Sing  Sing. 

The  expenditure  and  loss  of  almost  $600,000  seems  to  have  had  a 
discouraging  effect.  Within  the  past  few  years  a  tendency  has  emerged 
for  the  sake  of  economy  to  rebuild  Sing  Sing  on  its  present  site. 

The  site  of  Sing  Sing  prison  includes  about  56  acres.  The  prison 
proper  is  located  on  about  11  acres  between  the  New  York  Central  rail- 
road tracks  and  the  Hudson  river.  The  remainder  of  the  land  belonging 
to  the  prison  \b  on  the  east  side  of  the  railroad  tracks  and  covers  high 
rocky  hills  and  land  which  is  mostly  rock  and  stone.  Only  about  13  acres 
are  in  some  form  of  cultivation. 

The  present  location  of  Sing  Sing  prison  will  not  furnish  an  adequate 
farm  site.  A  prison  of  the  character  and  size  of  Sing  Sing  should  be 
erected  on  a  farm  where  unhealthy  and  vitiated  prisoners  can  have  the 
advantage  of  work  in  the  open.  The  question  further  arises  as  to 
whether  a  new  prison  should  be  built  along  the  expensive  steel  and  stone 
methods  of  construction  of  the  past  or  whether  one  such  building  and 
a  number  of  other  cell  or  room  buildings  of  much  cheaper  construction, 
grading  the  prisoners  in  several  groups,  would  not  be  advisable  on  a  large 
site.  If  Sing  Sing  were  located  on  a  large  farm  where  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  prisoners  could  be  used  in  farm  and  other  outdoor  work 
industrial  conditions  at  Sing  Sing  ought  also  to  improve.  If  the  existing 
industries  were  removed  to  such  a  site  the  surplus  of  labor  at  present 
idle  or  wasted  could  find  useful  employment  in  the  open  and  the  product 
of  the  staple  industries  be  increased  materially.  The  immense  amount 
of  farm  products  consumed  in  the  prison  and  the  sale  of  the  excess, 
for  which  a  market  is  always  available,  ought  to  offset  many  times  In 
profits  the  increased  freight  and  passenger  charges. 

Warden  McCormick  has  recently  been  appointed.  He  is  taking  hold 
with  a  firm  hand,  introducing  improvements  in  the  industries  and  organiz- 
ing recreations  for  the  prisoners  and  has  already  won  the  regard  and  co- 
operation of  the  prison  body. 

It  is  recommended: 

First :  That  a  new  prison  to  take  the  place  of  Sing  Sing  be  construct- 
ed vnthin  reasonable  distance  of  New  York  city  on  a  farm. 

Second :  That  all  death  sentences  be  executed  at  a  building  specially 
erected  at  some  place  apart  from  the  state  prisons. 

Third:  That  the  number  of  condemned  cells  at  Sing  Sing  be  in- 
creased and  better  accommodations  furnished  for  the  men  awaiting  death 
until  such  time  as  a  separate  place  of  execution  be  provided. 
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Fourth:  That  the  doubling  up  of  prisoners  in  the  narrow  cells  at 
Sing  Sing  be  discontinued,  even  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  erect  a  tem- 
porary dormitory. 

Fifth:  That  the  hospital  facilities  be  enlarged  and  that  a  resident 
physician  be  provided. 

Sixth:  That  the  number  of  prisoners  receiving  instruction  be  in- 
creased and  more  subjects  introduced  in  the  school  and  more  cell  work 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  school. 

Seventh:  That  a  catalogue  of  the  library  be  printed  and  copies 
furnished  the  prisoners  or  posted  in  conspicious  places  about  the  prison  so 
that  a  selection  of  books  may  be  made  by  the  prisoners. 

Eighth:    That  the  foundry  building  be  made  safe. 

Ninth:  That  the  candle  power  of  the  electric  lights  in  the  cells  be 
increased. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     FRANK  B.  WADE, 

Commisaioner. 

SING     SING     PRISON 

0SSININ6 

Inspected  October  21,  1914.      Thomas  J.  McCormick,  Warden. 

The  total  prison  population  at  this  time  was  1,573.  According  to  the 
assignment  of  men  it  would  seem  that  nearly  all  were  at  work,  but  this 
was  not  the  case,  and  I  should  think  from  appearances  that  not  more  than 
one-half  were  really  working.  This  idleness  is  caused  in  part  by  some  of 
the  shops  having  been  burned  down  and  for  various  other  reasons  which 
I  hope  will  soon  be  remedied. 

The  increased  outdoor  exercise  and  other  improvements  inaugurated 
by  the  warden  have  had  a  wonderful  influence  for  good  on  the  men. 
They  seem  much  happier  and  consequently  are  much  more  easily  controlled. 

I  inspected  the  food  and  questioned  the  prisoners  while  at  dinner, 
but  found  no  one  had  any  complaints  to  make. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     HENRY  SOLOMON, 

President 

HARLEM     PRISON     SITE 

WINGDALB 

Inspected  October  15,  1914.  W.  J.  Kiernan,  Superintendent  and 
Caretaker. 

This  site  consists  of  four  farms  lying  one  mile  south  of  Wingdale 
village  in  the  eastern  section  of  Dutchess  county  on  the  Harlem  Division 
of  the  New  York  Central  railroad. 

These  farms  contain  about  618  acres,  about  200  of  which  are  plow 
lands  and  the  remainder  pasture  ranges  and  woods,  the  latter  covering 
what  was  intended  to  be  the  watershed  of  the  site.  There  are  eight 
dwelling  houses  and  each  farm  has  a  bam  and  other  out  buildings.  One 
of  the  houses  on  the  hill  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  site  was  built  of  brick, 
the  clay  for  which  was  taken  from  the  site ;  this  clay  is  said  to  be  of  good 
quality.  The  brick  of  this  house,  built  (I  was  informed)  more  than  75 
years  ago,  are  still  in  good  condition. 

The  three  farms  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  site  comprising  about 
250  acres  have  been  occupied  by  tenants  since  their  purchase  by  the  State. 
These  tenants  keep  stock  and  feed  up  the  hay  and  other  like  products, 
thus  preserving  the  fertility  of  the  lands.  They  had  good  crops  this  year 
of  hay,  potatoes,  corn  and  grain. 

The  western  part  of  the  site,  known  as  the  Wheeler  farm  of  about 
360  acres  lying  along  the  state  road  and  the  Harlem  railroad,  has  been  oc- 
cupied during  the  present  year  as  a  branch  of  Great  Meadow  prison. 

On  the  day  of  my  visit  there  were  eleven  prisoners  and  ten  more 
were  expected  that  evening.     During  the  year  to  date  there  had  been 
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sixty  different  prinoners  for  various  lengths  of  time;  the  average  number 
was  about  16. 

In  1913  twenty-three  Inmates  from  this  prison  were  kept  at  this  site 
doing  farm  work  from  July  7th  to  October.  Neither  during  last  year  nor 
this  has  there  been  a  single  case  of  Illness.  The  prisoners  are  housed  in  a 
two-story  wooden  building  which  had  been  fitted  up  by  the  contractor  for  the 
housing  of  laborers  at  the  time  construction  of  a  prison  plant  on  the  site  was 
in  Its  initial  stage.  There  is  a  large  dormitory  with  cot  beds,  mattresses,  blan- 
kets, white  sheets,  and  pillows  with  slips,  a  dining  or  mess  room,  a  kitchen,  a 
store  room,  a  refrigerator,  and  one  or  two  other  rooms  not  now  in  use. 

The  water  supply  is  piped  from  a  spring  on  the  hillside.  An  Inmate  cook 
has  charge  of  the  kitchen  and  another  Inmate  does  the  general  housework. 
Everything  about  the  premises  was  clean  and  the  sanitary  conditions  good. 

The  stock  on  the  farm  consists  of  four  work  horses,  thirty-two  cows, 
twenty-nine  of  them  in  milk,  two  bulls,  twelve  calves,  and  eight  pigs.  The 
cows  are  mostly  high  grade  Jerseys.  The  milk  is  consumed  by  the  prisoners 
and  employees,  and  what  they  do  not  use  is  fed  to  the  calves  and  pigs. 
No  arrangement  has  yet  been  made  to  supply  any  other  institution. 

The  products  of  the  farm  this  year  were  about  as  follows:  Hay, 
150  tons;  ensUage  corn,  75  tons;  potatoes,  2,500  to  3,000  bushels  (from 
about  14  acres),  2%  acres  not  yet  dug;  field  com,  400  to  500  bushels  from 
4%  acres;  sweet  com,  2%  acres;  picked  apples,  25  barrels;  cider  apples, 
100  bushels ;  onions,  40  bushels ;  and  large  quantities  of  garden  vegetables. 

The  superintendent  has  shipped  from  the  new  crop  1,490  bushels  of  pota- 
toes and  13  bushels  of  onions  to  Great  Meadow  prison,  and  20  tons  of  hay  to 
Clinton  prison.  Last  winter  he  shipped  35  tons  of  hay  to  Great  Meadow  prison 
and  55  tons  to  Clinton  prison.  Some  of  the  potatoes  and  some  of  the  corn  was 
raised  this  season  on  the  lower  end  of  the  big  meadow  near  the  railroad. 

The  product  of  this  farm  could  be  greatly  Increased  if  there  were 
more  prisoners,  more  work  horses,  and  a  better  equipment  of  farm  tools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Ituspccior, 


REFORMATORIES 

EASTERN  NEW  YORK  REFORMATORY 

NAPANOCH 

Inspected  September  17,  1914. 

The  institution  was  found  in  a  most  excellent  condition.  The  work  of 
improvements  has  been  continued  throughout  the  year.  The  chapel  is  now 
nearly  completed  and  stairways  are  being  erected  to  it  from  the  main  fioor. 

The  number  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  inspection  was  as  follows :  First 
grade,  213 ;  second  grade,  212 ;  third  grade,  2.  There  have  been  no  escapes 
during  the  past  two  years. 

The  inmates  present  a  healthy  appearance  and  the  work  is  mostly  in 
the  oi)en — ^grading  and  general  construction.  All  Inmates  are  kept  at  work 
except  those  in  the  hospital  and  those  undergoing  discipline.  The  different 
shops  were  found  in  excellent  condition.  A  large  bath  room  accommodat- 
ing 74  inmates  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  institution,  each  inmate  having 
a  separate  shower. 

The  laundry  facilities  are  excellent  and  up-to-date.  There  are  three 
washers,  two  wringers  and  a  large  mangle. 

Practically  all  the  inmates  go  to  school  one  and  one-half  hours  a  day 
except  Sundays  and  holidays. 

On  the  day  of  inspection  the  inmates  had  beef  stew  for  dinner,  with 
two  ears  of  corn  and  bread  which  was  of  excellent  quality  and  ample  in 
quantity.    The  inmates  go  to  their  cells  after  dinner  to  allow  the  officers 
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time  for  their  noon-day  meal.  They  are  locked  up  not  more  than  an  hour, 
there  being  only  31  guards  in  the  institution.  This  shortage  of  guards  ne- 
cessitates the  foregoing  routine. 

The  inmates  are  allowed  to  play  ball  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  ball 
teams  from  different  parts  of  the  county  are  brought  in  to  compete  with 
the  inmate  teams.  These  games  are  attended  by  all  the  inmates  of  the 
institution.  The  inmates  are  also  allowed  a  few  hours  in  the  yards  on 
Sundays  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  being  locked  up  all  day. 

BECOM  M  EiNDATION  S 

That  toilets  and  lavatories  with  running  water  be  placed  in  each  cell 
and  that  the  bucket  system  be  abolished  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 

That  the  men  be  given  a  ration  of  tobacco.  These  men  are  all  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  30  and  most  of  them  have  used  tobacco  before  entering 
this  institution.  If  they  were  permitted  to  smoke  it  would  have  a  tendency 
to  relieve  a  great  deal  of  the  monotony  of  being  confined  and  would  have  a 
better  effect  on  their  mental  condition  than  any  other  one  thing.  From 
personal  experience  with  this  class  of  prisoners  I  have  found  that  these 
men  have  lost  their  parole  through  having  brought  in  tobacco,  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  too  small  a  matter  to  jeopardize  their  future. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)  RUDOLPH  F.  DIEDLING, 

Commissioner, 

EASTERN  NEW   YORK   REFORMATORY 

NAPANOCH 

Inspected  October  9,  1914.  Patrick  J.  McDonnell,  Superintendent; 
George  Deyo,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

On  the  day  of  inspection  463  inmates  were  confined  in  the  Eastern 
New  York  Reformatory.  The  cell  accommodations  are  496.  During  the 
past  year  416  prisoners  were  received ;  364  were  released  on  parole  and 
there  were  3  deaths.  There  were  227  inmates  in  the  first  grade,  232  In  the 
second,  and  4  in  the  third  on  the  day  of  inspection. 

RELATING  TO  THE  NEW  YORK   STATE  REFORMATORY 

The  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory  is  a  branch  of  the  New  York 
State  Reformatory.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  same  Board  of  Managers 
and  has  the  same  superintendent  as  the  parent  institution.  The  assistant 
superintendent  is  in  active  charge.  The  outline  of  the  reformatory  system 
given  in  the  accompanying  inspection  report  on  the  New  York  State 
Reformatory,  applies  equally  to  the  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory. 

The  growth  and  success  of  the  New  York  Reformatory  made  necessary 
either  substantial  additions  or  a  separate  institution.  The  State  authorities 
wisely  decided  not  to  concentrate  the  reformatory  population  in  one  huge 
institution  at  Elmira,  but  to  erect  a  separate  reformatory  in  another  part 
of  the  State  under  the  same  management  and  co-ordinate  it  with  the  main 
institution.  A  site  near  the  beautiful  village  of  Napanoch  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Catskill  mountains  was  selected.  The  plans  provided  for  an  institu- 
tion with  a  capacity  of  one  thousand  Inmates.  The  first  inmates  were 
received  in  1900.  Half  of  the  proposed  cell  accommodations  are  available 
and  the  institution  is  still  in  the  making. 

No  prisoner  is  committed  by  the  courts  to  the  Eastern  New  York  Re- 
formatory. They  are  all  transferred  from  the  New  York  State  Reformatory 
at  Elmira.  Prisoners  returned  for  violation  of  parole  and  the  older  prison- 
ers are  selected  for  transfer  to  the  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory. 

Prisoners  are  generally  received  in  groups  of  fifty  or  more  from 
Elmira.  They  are  at  once  taken  to  the  bath  house  and  given  a  change  of 
clothing.  The  following  morning  the  captain  of  the  guard  interviews 
them  in  a  body.  They  are  next  examined  by  the  assistant  clerk  to  as- 
certain their  personal  and  criminal  history.     The  physician  and  chaplain 
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examine  the  men  for  their  medical  and  religious  record.  The  assistant 
superintendent  interviews  each  prisoner  separately  and  assigns  him  to 
his  company  and  his  work.  He  is  recorded  in  the  same  grade  in  which  he 
was  at  Elmira. 

BUILDINGS 

The  main  building  and  the  cell  halls  of  the  Eastern  New  York  Re- 
formatory are  stone  and  extend  north  and  south  facing  west.  Large 
stone  towers  extending  from  the  ground  and  rising  high  above  the  cell 
halls  are  on  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  main  building  and  give  to 
the  building  an  imposing  front  The  general  offices  are  in  the  main 
building.  A  large  court  is  in  the  center  into  which  the  north  and  south 
cell  hall  open.  Stairways  in  the  towers  lead  to  the  upper  floors  of  the 
main  building.  Formerly  the  central  court  was  open  to  the  roof.  Re- 
cently a  ceiling  has  been  placed  across  the  court  on  the  third  floor  eon- 
verting  the  upper  floor  into  a  splendid  chapel  and  auditorium.  Iron 
stairways  are  being  substituted  for  the  wooden  stairways  in  the  towers 
leading  to  the  upper  floors.  The  main  court  is  still  in  a  more  or  less 
disordered  condition  by  reason  of  this  reconstrucUon. 

The  cell  halls  are  modern.  The  cell  block  of  the  south  cell  hall 
contains  224  cells.  The  cells  are  inside  rooms,  each  7  feet  wide,  9  feet 
deep  and  8%  feet  high.  A  barred  door  and  window  are  in  each  celL 
Each  of  these  cells  contain  an  iron  bed,  adequate  bedding,  a  table  and  a 
chair.  These  cells  or  rooms  are  the  largest  in  any  male  adult  prison  in 
the  State.  The  corridors  are  wide,  and  the  floors  cement  Large  double 
windows,  reaching  from  ten  feet  to  the  roof,  give  abundance  of  light  and 
air. 

The  north  cell  hall  is  constructed  similarly  to  the  south  cell  hall 
and  has  272  cells.  The  cells,  however,  are  smaller,  each  5%  feet  wide, 
9  feet  deep  and  8^^  feet  high.  The  cells  have  doors  with  round  bars,  but 
no  windows  in  the  cells. 

Utility  corridors  are  in  both  of  the  cell  blocks;  but  no  sanitary 
closets  or  wash  basins  are  furnished.  It  is  strange  that  this  sanitary  equip- 
ment was  omitted  in  such  modern  construction.  An  appropriation  has 
been  made  to  place  sanitary  closets  and  wash  basins  in  the  cells  of  the 
south  cell  block.  Sanitary  closets  and  wash  basins  should,  without  delay, 
be  also  installed  in  the  north  cell  block. 

The  walls  of  the  cells  are  whitewashed.  Painted  cell  walls  are  more 
sanitary.  The  cells  are  arranged  in  four  tiers  opening  on  balconies 
in  both  of  the  cell  blocks.  The  balconies  are  enclosed  by  steel  bars. 
This  is  bad  construction  for  a  reformatory.  Even  the  state  prisons  have 
no  such  prison  bar  arrangement  The  net  work  of  bars  serves  no  useful 
purpose,  tends  to  destroy  the  good  effect  of  the  large  cell  rooms  upon 
the  inmates  and  are  offensive  to  the  view.  These  bars  should  be  taken 
off  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  inmates'  dining  room  and  kitchen  building  is  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  building  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  corridor.  It  is  a  large  two- 
story  and  basement  brick  building  erected  by  inmate  labor.  The  dining 
room  is  on  the  first  floor  and  has  a  capacity  for  seating  one  thousand 
prisoners.  The  second  floor  is  used  for  the  offices  and  maintenance 
store  room. 

The  kitchen,  a  lar^e  one-story  brick  building,  is  attached  to  the  east 
side  of  the  dining  room  and  has  two  wings,  one  used  for  a  bakery  and 
the  other  for  an  ice  house. 

A  two-story  and  basement  building  to  the  north  of  the  kitchen  and 
connected  with  it  by  a  corridor  from  the.  basement  is  known  as  the  bath 
house  and  school  building.  It  is  about  225  feet  long.  The  bath  house 
rims  along  the  length  of  one  side  of  this  building  and  cakes  up  half  of 
the  flrst  iSoor.  Seventy-five  bathing  booths  are  provided  with  swing- 
ing doors.  A  guard  platform  runs  down  the  middle  of  the  room.  The 
construction  and  equipment  of  the  bath  house  is  very  creditable.  The 
locker  room  and  the  laundry  utilize  the  other  side  of  the  flrst  floor. 
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A  locker  is  provided  for  each  inmate,  and  on  weekly  bathing  days  he 
receives  his  change  of  clothing,  underwear,  sheet  and  pillow  case  as  he 
goes  into  the  bath  house.  The  laundry  \b  well  equipped  and  adequate  for 
the  needs  of  the  institution. 

Part  of  the  second  floor  of  this  building  is  used  for  the  school  in 
letters.  There  are  nine  school  rooms,  one  large  room  seating  seventy- 
five  Inmates,  and  another  seating  forty-five  inmates  and  the  balance 
accommodating  about  twenty-nine  inmates  each.  The  remainder  of  the 
second  fioor  is  at  present  in  use  as  a  state  shop  in  which  shoes  and  clothing 
for  the  inmates  of  the  institution  are  made. 

In  the  rear  of  the  kitchen  is  a  large  two-story  and  basement  brick 
building  eventually  intended  as  a  trade  school  building,  but  at  present 
utilized  for  shop  building.  The  basement  is  used  for  storage,  the  first 
floor  for  carpentry,  woodworking,  machinery  and  blacksmith  work  within 
the  institution,  and  the  second  floor  as  a  tin  shop,  plumbing  and  steam- 
fltting  and  general  machine  shop  and  for  storage.  No  trade  instruction 
other  than  the  work  for  institutional  use  is  at  present  given  in  this  building. 

A  well  equipped  brick  power  and  engine  house  is  in  the  rear  of  the 
shop  building.  All  of  the  above  described  buildings  are  connected  together 
either  by  corridors  overground  or  underground.  A  handsome  modern 
residence  is  provided  for  the  assistant  superintendent  apart  from  the 
reformatory  buildings.  A  state  cottage  is  also  furnished  to  the  captain  of 
the  guard.  A  number  of  the  smaller  buildings  are  within  the  walls  and  on 
the  farm  and  include  the  crushed  stone  house,  pig  house,  stable  and  sheds, 
ice  houses  and  farm  barns  and  storage  and  farm  buildings.  The  prison 
yard  is  enclosed  by  a  high  stone  and  concrete  wall  surmounted  by  eight 
guard  turrets. 

RECORDS 

The  marking  system  at  the  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory  diflfers  in 
some  respects  from  the  system  at  the  New  York  State  Reformatory. 
Credit  marks  are  used  as  a  basis  instead  of  earnings  and  flnes.  Five 
credit  marks  indicate  a  perfect  day.  One  hundred  and  fifty  credit  marks 
make  a  perfect  month.  If  any  inmate  loses  25  credit  marks  in  a  month  he 
loses  the  month.  A  loss  of  less  than  25  credit  marks  in  a  month  is  not 
counted  on  a  perfect  record.  If  an  inmate  fails  to  earn  100  credit  marks 
in  a  month  he  is  reduced  in  grade.  If  he  does  not  earn  125  credit  marks 
for  two  successive  months  he  is  reduced.  Each  inmate  must  remain 
thirty  days  in  the  third  grade  before  restoration  to  the  second  grade 
and  must  have  two  perfect  calendar  months,  not  necessarily  in  succession, 
in  the  second  grade  before  advancement  to  the  first  grade.  He  must  have 
six  perfect  months  in  the  second  grade  before  promotion  to  the  first  grade. 
After  five  perfect  months  in  the  first  grade  his  name  is  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Managers  for  parole.  He  is  then  permitted  to  write  outside 
soliciting  work.  After  six  months  and  twenty  days  in  the  first  grade,  if  em- 
ployment satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Managers  has  been  found,  he  is  re- 
leased on  parole.  His  conduct  and  record  in  the  institution  are  the  sole 
basis  of  parole. 

The  suggestions  as  to  more  effective  parole  supervision  and  as  to  the 
inadvisability  of  confining  the  parole  test  solely  to  institutional  conduct 
and  record  made  in  the  inspection  report  of  the  New  York  State  Re- 
formatory at  Elmira  are  equally  applicable  to  the  Eastern  New  York 
Reformatory.  The  demeanor  reports  and  the  school  reports  determine 
the  credit  marks.  The  demeanor  reports  are  similar  to  the  Elmira  reports. 
The  captain  of  the  guard  arbitrarily  fixes  the  reduction  in  marks  for  the 
offenses  committed.  The  marking  of  the  school  reports  are  like  the  mark- 
ing at  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  with  the  exception  that  marks 
are  deducted  instead  of  fines. 

The  inmate  monitor  system  is  not  used  as  extensively  as  at  the 
Elmira  Reformatory.  Slips  showing  deductions  for  demeanor  offenses  and 
general  standing  are  delivered  to  the  inmates  and  they  are  permitted 
an   appeal    to   the    Assistant    Superintendent    and    Board    of   Managers. 
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Printed  slips  and  notification  blanks,  similar  to  those  described  in  the 
report  of  the  New  York  State  Roformatory,  are  used. 

The  office  records  are  not  as  comprehensive  or  Inclusive  as  the 
records  in  the  New  York  State  Reformatory.  As  this  institution  is  a 
branch  of  the  Elmira  institution  and  all  inmates  are  transferred  to  it  from 
that  reformatory  there  should  be  the  same  system  of  records,  blanks  and 
books  in  both  institutions.  This  suggestion  does  not  refer  to  the  difference 
in  the  marking  system  in  the  two  institutions. 

EMPLOYMENT 

When  the  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory  is  complete,  adequate  trade 
school  instruction  will  be  supplied  as  in  the  New  York  State  Reform- 
atory. The  Napanoch  reformatory  is  now  in  process  of  construction,  and 
Instead  of  trade  instruction  the  inmates  receive  practical  instruction  in 
the  erection  of  reformatory  buildings  and  work  about  the  grounds  and 
farm.  Only  one  trade  school  building  is  erected  and  it  is  used  for  in- 
stitutional work. 

A  good  deal  of  the  construction  of  the  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory 
has  been  done  by  inmate  labor  under  the  able  direction  of  the  assistant 
superintendent. 

The  reformatory  site  is  on  broken,  uneven  and  sloping  ground  and 
a  large  amount  of  grading  has  been  required.  About  one  third  of  the 
inmates  in  the  reformatory  have  been  engaged  during  the  past  years  in 
grading.  The  building  of  the  cement  wall  and  a  large  cement  dam  In 
the  ravine  and  other  cement  construction  have  employed  a  good  many 
prisoners  in  making  cement  and  the  erection  of  the  cement  structures. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  upper  part  of  the  main  building  into  an 
auditorium  and  chapel  and  the  iron  staircases  leading  to  the  same  has 
been  done  in  the  main  by  inmates.  Considerable  work  has  also  been 
required  on  the  reformatory  grounds.  The  construction  work  and  grading 
has  kept  the  body  of  the  inmates  fairly  well  employed.  The  time  has  now 
come,  however,  when  some  definite  provision  must  be  made  either  for  trade 
school  instruction  or  for  some  construction  work  at  the  reformatory  if 
idleness  is  to  be  prevented.  The  prospect  for  the  coming  winter  is  not 
favorable.  SulHcient  wheel  barrows  and  pick-axes  are  not  provided  for 
the  grading  work  and  if  the  same  are  not  furnished  there  will  necessarily 
be  much  idleness.  The  grading  work,  which  has  given  a  large  part  of  the 
employment,  will  be  finished  within  the  coming  year.  No  substitute 
employment  seems  available.  The  construction  on  new  buildings  cannot, 
at  any  time,  occupy  more  than  a  percentage  of  the  inmates.  If  the 
problem  of  providing  trade  instruction  or  employment  is  not  taken  up 
at  once  by  the  Board  of  Managers  and  an  adequate  plan  shaped  up  and 
appropriations  secured,  labor  conditions  at  the  Elastem  New  York  Re- 
formatory may  become  similar  to  those  in  the  penitentiaries  of  the 
State.  This  is  particularly  unfortxmate  as  no  armory,  military  drill 
or  gymnasium  work  is  provided.  The  constructive  abilities  of  the  assistant 
su];)erintendent  has  worked  out  many  plans  for  utilizing  the  men.  It 
looks  as  if  the  situation  has  been  pretty  well  threshed  over,  and  unless 
trade  schools,  military  instruction  and  other  opportunities  for  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  inmates  are  furnished  the  institution  will  be  a  reform- 
atory more  in  name  than  fact. 

SCHOOL    IN    LETTEB8 

The  school  in  letters  is  conducted  similarly  to  the  school  in  letters 
of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory.  It  is  under  the  direction  and 
management  of  a  citizen  director.  He  is  assisted  by  nine  inmate  teachers. 
Part  of  the  upper  fioor  of  the  bath  house  building  is  divided  into  nine 
school  rooms.  The  partitions  separating  these  rooms  do  not  reach  to  the 
ceiling,  and  the  acoustics  of  the  school  rooms  are  not  good.  The  standard 
of  instruction  is  practically  the  same  as  at  the  New  York  State  Reform- 
atory.   The  elementary  branches  of  the  common  schools  are  taught    The 
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Protestant  and  Catholic  chaplains  are  also  teachers  and  lecturers;  the 
Protestant  chaplain  teaching  ethics,  economy,  literature  and  current  events, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  giving  instructions  in  ancient  history, 
civics  and  the  old  world  geography.  The  classes  are  from  1  P.  M.,  to 
2 :30  P.  M.,  and  from  3  P.  M.,  to  4 :45  P.  M. 

The  school  director  suggests  that  a  toilet  be  furnished  exclusively 
for  the  use  of  officers  and  teachers  in  the  school  building. 

HOSPrrAL  AND  MEDICAL  ATTENDANCE 

The  reformatory  physician  resides  in  the  village  of  Napanoch.  There 
is  no  resident  physician  in  the  institution.  The  physician  is  in  attendance 
at  the  reformatory  from  8  until  10  o'clock  or  longer  If  required,  in  the 
morning,  and  from  3  to  5  in  the  afternoon.  If  he  is  needed  at  other 
times  he  is  subject  to  call.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  psycho- 
pathic work  or  treatment  of  the  mental  defectives  in  this  institution. 

The  hospital  accommodations  are  inadequate  and  unfit  for  a  reform- 
atory institution  or,  in  fact,  for  any  kind  of  an  institution.  Several 
small  rooms  are  provided  as  wards  on  the  second  floor  around  the  central 
court  Under  ordinary  conditions  these  rooms  would  be  Inadequate,  and 
during  the  reconstruction  of  the  central  court  for  the  chapel  and  stair- 
ways they  are  especially  unfit  The  hospital  wards  are  not  well  lighted 
nor  well  equipped.  The  medical  and  surgical  wards  are  in  one  small 
room  and  contain  four  beds.  It  is  lighted  by  one  v^indow,  and  has  a  pine 
fioor.  Opening  directly  into  the  medical  and  surgical  wards  is  the  tuber- 
culosis ward,  a  room  about  20  by  25  feet  containing  six  beds.  It  has  two 
windows  and  a  pine  fioor.  Advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis  are  treated 
in  this  ward.  The  observation  ward  is  a  small  room  containing  two  beds 
and  has  one  window.  A  proportion  of  the  sick  Inmates  must  be  treated 
in  their  cells,  especially  inmates  affected  with  venereal  diseases.  The 
management  of  the  reformatory  is  not  responsible  for  these  very  bad 
conditions,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  an  appropriation  for  a 
new  hospital  building,  plans  for  which  have  been  approved  by  the  State 
Commission  of  Prisons.  These  efforts  should  be  renewed.  In  the  mean- 
time, better  and  larger  accommodations  could  probably  be  secured  in 
some  of  the  present  buildings,  and  the  tubercular  cases  better  separated 
from  the  medical  and  surgical  cases. 

CHAPEL  AND  EELIGIOTJS    SEBVICBS 

A  beautiful  new  chapel  and  auditorium  has  recently  been  constructed 
on  the  upper  fioor  over  the  main  building  within  the  space  between  the 
four  towers.  The  chapel  is  about  110  feet  square.  It  is  lighted  by  nine 
large  windows  on  both  the  north  and  south  sides  reaching  from  a  few 
feet  above  the  fioor  to  the  ceiling  and  by  nine  smaller  windows  on 
both  the  east  and  west  sides.  Nine  hundred  comfortable  assembly  chairs 
are  provided.  The  gallery  extends  along  the  rear  of  the  chapel  and  a 
beautiful  effect  in  colored  yellow  glass  is  produced  by  the  rear  windows. 
Protestant  and  Catholic  religious  services  are  conducted  each  Sunday,  and 
the  Jewish  services  several  times  a  month.  It  is  intended  to  use  the  chapel 
also  as  an  auditorium  for  entertainments.  A  moving  picture  machine 
has  been  purchased.  A  large  pipe  organ  is  installed.  There  is  also  a 
piano  and  a  victrola.  A  good  deal  of  fine  panel  work  around  the  gallery 
and  the  chapel  has  been  done  by  the  inmates. 

UBBABT 

The  library  contains  about  three  thousand  volumes  and  is  in  charge 
of  the  Protestant  chaplain.  No  catalogues  are  prepared  as  in  the 
New  York  State  Reformatory,  and  the  books  are  distributed  to  the  inmates 
by  the  hall  men  in  the  cell  halls.  The  library  should  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  in  letters  as  in  the  Elmira  institution,  and  printed 
catalogues  should  be  furnished. 
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COMMISSARY 

The  inmates  receive  breakfast  and  dinner  in  the  dining  room  of  the 
reformatory  and  supper  in  their  cells.  Supper  should  also  be  taken  in 
the  general  dining  room.  The  meals  in  the  dining  room  are  served  at 
long  benches  as  in  the  state  prisons.  It  might  be  advisable  to  serve 
the  first  grade  men  at  small  tables  in  grouijs  of  eight  and  permit 
conversation  as  is  done  with  the  credit  men  in  the  New  York  State  Re- 
formatory. China  ware  for  cups,  plates  and  bowls  are  used  and  is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  tinware  at  the  New  York  State  Reformatory. 

I  tested  the  dinner  and  found  the  food  well  prepared  and  wholesome. 
The  menu  on  the  day  of  inspection  was  as  follows: 

BREAKFAST  niNNER  BUFFER 

Tomato  soup  with  vegetables, 
Com  beef  hash,       cream    codfish,    potatoes,    bread  Bread,   coffee 

bread  and  coffee.  and    water.  and  apples. 

WATER  8T7FFLT  AND   SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 

The  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory  has  one  of  the  best  water 
supplies  of  any  public  institution  in  the  State.  Pure  water  from  the  hills 
is  accumulated  in  the  reservoir  in  the  ravine  and  is  piped  to  the  In- 
stitution. 

The  new  sewage  disposal  plant  is  operating  welL 

FARM 

Unfortunately  only  a  small  farm  is  attached  to  the  reformatory. 
Forty  acres  are  available  for  cultivation.  Potatoes  and  garden  produce 
are  the  main  products.  Only  a  few  inmates  can  work  on  the  farm.  More 
arable  land  should  be  secured  before  it  is  too  late.  A  good  deal  of  the 
surrounding  land  is  rocky  and  woodland  and  unfit  for  agriculture.  It 
would  be  a  great  pity  if  this  institution  should  not  have  the  advantage  of 
an  adequate  farm  for  the  instruction  of  its  inmates  in  agriculture  and 
for  the  production  of  its  own  food  and  milk  supply. 

COMFLETION    OF    INSTITUTION 

The  construction  of  the  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory  to  accommo- 
date one  thousand  inmates  should  be  accelerated.  The  delay  in  carry- 
ing out  the  original  plan  is  materially  affecting  the  reformatory  system. 
The  large  number  of  prisoners  committed  by  the  courts,  undoubtedly 
forces  an  earlier  release  on  parole  in  many  cases  than  would  otherwise 
occur  in  order  to  prevent  overcrowding.  Inmates  could  be  retained  and 
instructed  at  both  Institutions  for  a  longer  period  in  proper  cases  if  the 
Eastern  New  York  Reformatory  were  completed.  The  constmcton  and 
equipment  of  the  institution  should  be  pressed  as  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  both  institutions,  and  the  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory  should  be 
made  a  reformatory  in  accordance  with  the  plan,  methods,  equipment  and 
spirit  of  the  parent  institution. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  commend  the  Superintendent,  Assistant 
Superintendent  and  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  the  Eastern  New 
York  Reformatory  for  their  good  work  under  restricted  conditions. 

It  is  recommended : 

First:  That  the  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory  at  Napanoch  be 
completed  to  accommodate  one  thousand  inmates  and  be  equipped  as  a 
reformatory  according  to  the  plans  and  methods  of  the  New  York  State 
Reformatory  at  Elmira. 

Second :  That  more  parole  officers  and  more  individual  parole  super- 
vision be  provided  for  Inmates  released  on  parole. 
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Third:  That  more  farm  land  be  secured,  and  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  horticulture  be  extended. 

Fourth:  That  a  new  hospital  building  be  erected,  and  in  the  mean- 
time better  hospital  rooms  and  facilities  be  provided,  and  that  there 
be  better  classification  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  defective. 

Fifth:  That  sanitary  closets  and  wash  basins  be  installed  in  the 
cells  of  both  the  North  and  South  cell  block. 

Sixth:  That  the  steel  bars  be  removed  from  the  balconies  in  both 
cell  halls. 

Seventh :    That  the  record  system  of  both  institutions  be  co-ordinated. 

Eighth:    That  the  cell  walls  be  painted  instead  of  whitewashed. 

Ninth:  That  sufficient  wheelbarrows  and  pick  axes  be  furnished  in 
order  to  keep  the  inmates  employed  in  grading  during  the  coming  winter. 

Tenth:  That  the  direction  of  the  library  be  under  the  school  in 
letters  and  printed  catalogues  of  the  books  be  supplied  to  the  inmates. 

Eleventh :    That  supper  be  served  in  the  inmate  dining  room. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     FRANK  E.  WADE, 

Commissioner, 
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ELMIRA 

Inspected  June  8,  1914.  P.  J.  McDonnell,  Superintendent;  Frank  L. 
Christian,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

The  population  at  this  institution  on  the  day  of  inspection  was 
1,379,  somewhat  less  than  the  average  monthly  population  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1914,  which  was  1,382.  The  cell  capacity  is  1,464. 
Male  felons  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty,  who  have  not  been 
previously  convicted  of  an  offense  punishable  in  a  state  prison,  are  com- 
mitted to  Elmlra.  Transfers  are  made  from  this  institution  to  the  Eastern 
New  York  Reformatory  at  Napanoch. 

The  work  of  the  Elmira  institution  is  being  continued  along  the  plan 
of  former  years.  The  military  drills,  including  the  semi-weekly  dress 
parades  which  the  public  is  permitted  to  witness,  are  being  continued  and 
are  declared  by  the  management  to  be  a  useful  factor  in  the  physical  and 
mental  improvement  of  the  inmates. 

The  school  of  letters  gives  the  young  men  an  opportunity  to  add  to 
their  education.  Foreign  bom  prisoners  are  taught  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  English  language  and  special  night  classes  for  newly  re- 
ceived and  backward  foreigners  have  been  established.  Mentally  defective 
pupils  have  been  assigned  to  a  special  training  class,  the  intent  being 
to  segregate  this  class  of  inmates  from  the  remainder  of  the  population. 

Trade  class  instruction  has  been  continued  throughout  the  year  and 
some  of  the  inmates  have  been  given  additional  practical  training  in 
their  various  trades  in  the  construction  of  a  large  barn  west  of  the  rear 
wall  of  the  institution.  The  building,  which  consists  of  a  central  one- 
story  structure  with  basement,  fianked  by  wings  on  two  sides  without 
basement,  is  rapidly  nearing  completion.  The  cattle  will  be  stabled  in  the 
north  wing  and  the  horses  in  the  south. 

Efforts  have  been  made  by  the  management  to  increase  the  agricul- 
tural activities  in  recent  years  by  the  rental  of  adjacent  farm  lands,  the 
purchase  of  which  has  been  recommended.  Experience  has  shown  that 
with  inmate  labor  the  farm  can  be  made  a  profitable  proposition  in  addi- 
tion to  the  opportunity  afforded  the  inmates  for  healthful  outdoor  work. 

The  legislature  at  its  last  session  appropriated  $75,000  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  brlckmaking  plant  at  this  institution.  It  \b  proposed  to 
manufacture  brick  to  be  used  by  the  State  in  the  construction  of  highways, 
and  the  shale  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reformatory  is  declared  in  reports 
which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Governor  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  Board  of  Managers,  after  conferring  with  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Highways  at  a  meeting  subsequent  to  this  inspection,  decided  to 
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make  provision  for  the  construction  of  the  plant  at  once  and  it  was  stated 
that  they  hoped  to  have  it  in  operation  by  September  1st  It  will  be  nec- 
essary, however,  to  purchase  additional  land  upon  which  to  locate  the 
plant  and  for  a  switch  from  the  railroad  some  distance  from  the  Institu- 
tion. This  switch  will  have  to  cross  a  highway  and  a  street  railway  and 
there  may  be  delay  in  getting  a  right  of  way,  so  that  doubt  is  expressed  as 
to  the  possibility  of  getting  the  plan  in  operation  as  soon  as  expected. 

Just  what  effect  the  establishment  of  this  plant  will  have  upon  the 
institution  remains  to  be  seen.  At  the  present  time  the  only  industries 
are  soap  making,  coffee  roasting,  book  binding,  printing,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing.  These  employ  only  a  comparatively  few  of  the  in- 
mates a  part  of  the  time,  giving  them  opportunity  for  school  work,  and 
military  and  other  training. 

The  bucket  system  is  largely  in  vogue,  although  it  is  planned  as  soon 
as  appropriations  will  pemit  to  equip  all  the  cells  with  sanitary  closets  and 
lavatories.  Some  of  the  cells  have  been  modernized  in  this  respect  and  the 
plumbing  in  others  is  ready  for  the  installation  of  closets. 

The  parade  ground  within  the  institution  and  the  driveway  and  prom- 
enade in  front  of  the  administration  building  need  paving,  as  they  are  In  a 
dilapidated  condition.  The  invalid  yard  adjacent  to  the  north  wing  has 
only  a  dirt  surface  and  should  be  paved.  The  legislature  was  asked  to 
appropriate  $15,000  for  these  improvements,  but  no  appropriation  was 
made.  A  request  for  $25,000  for  a  new  foundry  to  take  the  place  of  the 
present  building  was  also  denied. 

The  institution  was  clean  and  apparently  up  to  its  former  standard 
of  management. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary, 

NEW     YORK     STATE     REFORMATORY 

ELMIRA 

Inspected  October  7,  1914.  Patrick  J.  McDonnell,  Superintendent; 
Frank  L.  Christian,  Assistant  Superintendent 

On  the  day  of  inspection  1,234  inmates  were  confined  in  this  refor- 
matory, of  whom  604  were  in  the  first  grade,  628  in  the  second  and  2  in 
the  third.  Each  inmate  was  provided  with  a  separate  cell.  During  the 
year  ended  September  30,  1913,  1,346  prisoners  were  received,  949  paroled, 
336  transferred  to  the  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory  at  Napanoch,  59 
discharged  or  transferred  to  other  institutions,  and  there  were  6  deaths. 

THE  BEFOBMATOBY  SYSTEM 

The  establishment  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  was  a  notable 
achievement  in  the  history  of  penology.  It  marked  the  Inception  of  the  re- 
formatory system  and  the  practical  application  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence. Its  organization  and  development  were  due  to  the  genius  and  de- 
voted efforts  of  Zebulon  R.  Brockway  and  his  associates.  The  statute 
authorizing  the  institution  was  enacted  in  1869.  The  first  inmates 
were  admitted  in  1876.  The  statute  of  1877  defining  the  indeterminate 
and  terminate  sentence  fixed  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  institution. 

Any  male  felon  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty  years  of 
age,  who  has  not  previously  been  convicted  of  felony,  can  be  sentenced  by 
the  court  to  the  reformatory.  No  definite  sentence  is  pronounced,  but  the 
prisoner  cannot  be  held  longer  than  the  maximum  term  specified  by  law 
for  the  crime  of  which  he  has  been  convicted.  He  can,  however,  be  re- 
leased on  parole  at  any  time  after  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  when  there  is  reasonable  probability  that  he  will  live 
and  remain  at  liberty  without  violating  the  law.  After  a  reasonable  parole, 
if  the  Board  of  Managers  is  satisfied  that  he  is  fit  to  be  free,  the  sentence 
can  be  terminated. 

The   direction    of   the   Institution   is   vested   in   a   board    of   seven 
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managers  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  board  of  managers  appoints  the 
superintendent  and  officers  and  has  full  control  over  the  institution  and 
its  management  and  the  parole  of  the  prisoners.  The  superintendent  is  the 
active  man  of  affairs  in  charge  of  the  reformatory. 

When  a  prisoner  is  received  by  the  reformatory  he  is  first  examined 
by  the  Assistant  Superintendent  for  psychological  and  mental  classifica- 
tion, and  biological  and  criminal  history.  He  is  next  given  a  physical  and 
medical  examination  by  the  doctor.  He  is  then  examined  by  the  director 
of  the  school  in  letters  and  his  school  grade  assigned.  He  is  then  examined 
by  the  director  of  the  trade  schools  and  the  trade  b^t  adapted  to  his 
needs  designated.  In  each  case  a  written  record  is  made  and  is  furnished 
to  each  of  the  examiners  for  their  information.  After  the  various  ex- 
aminations the  prisoner  is  assigned  to  the  "awkward  squad"  for  military 
instruction  preliminary  to  Joining  the  reformatory  regiment  or  is  as- 
signed to  the  gymnasium  for  physical  culture,  or  both  if  the  case  may  re- 
quire. 

No  inmate,  unless  he  has  been  pardoned,  or  released  on  account  of 
serious  illness,  is  eligible  for  parole  under  the  rules  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  until  he  has  served  one  year  in  the  reformatory.  The  standard 
applied  is  good  conduct  and  good  record  within  the  institution,  determined 
by  a  marking  system  of  demeanor  reports  and  reports  of  standing  from  the 
trade  school  and  the  school  in  letters. 

All  the  prisoners  are  divided  into  three  grades.  The  inmate  upon 
admission  is  registered  in  the  second  grade.  Six  months  of  perfect  record, 
not  necessarily  in  succession,  admit  him  to  the  first  grade.  After  six 
months  of  perfect  record  in  the  first  grade,  if  employment  on  the  outside 
satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Managers  has  been  obtained,  he  is  eligible 
for  parole. 

The  marks  are  credited  in  the  form  of  earnings.  The  first  grade  re- 
ceives 55  cents  a  day,  the  second  grade  45  cents  a  day.  Against  the  earn- 
ings are  offset  costs  of  maintenance,  clothing,  medical  attendance,  and  the 
fines  imposed.  Inmates  of  the  first  grade  who  have  five  dollars  to  their 
credit  are  known  as  "credit  men"  and  accorded  more  privileges.  It  is  large- 
ly a  bookkeeping  proposition,  and  if  an  inmate  should  be  perfect  during 
his  period  of  confinement  he  has  only  a  small  balance  to  his  credit  at 
the  time  of  his  release. 

The  fines  are  fixed  from  the  demeanor  reports  and  the  reports  of 
standing  in  examinations  and  record  in  the  trade  school  and  school  of  let- 
ters. Demeanor  reports  are  divided  into  two  classes — ^major  and  minor. 
The  more  serious  ofi^jnses  enumerated  in  the  major  demeanor  reports 
carry  a  fine  from  $1  to  $25.  A  fine  of  25  cents  is  imposed  for  the  offenses 
set  forth  in  the  minor  demeanor  report  and  include  a  large  number  of  acts 
or  omissions  of  minor  character  dealing  with  details  of  conduct  and  of 
record  in  school  and  shop.  The  fines  attached  to  the  standing  in  the  trade 
school  and  school  of  letters  are  in  case  of  a  rating  from  75  to  50  per  cent, 
$1.00  fine ;  50  to  25  per  cent.,  $2.00  fine ;  and  below  25  per  cent,  ^.00  fine. 
Minor  fines  of  25  cents  each  are  imx)osed  for  sloven  work  and  mistakes. 
Fines  aggregating  less  than  $1.00  a  month  do  not  count  against  a  per- 
fect record.  Fines  of  $3.00  or  more  a  month  will  result  in  reduction  of 
grade.  Two  successive  months  of  $1.00  fines  or  more  will  also  Justify  re- 
luction  in  grade. 

These  marks  and  fines  are  based  upon  the  methods  of  supervision 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Managers.  Demeanor  reports  are  made  by  offi- 
cers assisted  by  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  convict  monitors.  The  school 
reports  are  filed  by  the  school  officials  and  instructors  in  the  trade 
school  and  school  of  letters.  Each  offense  is  noted  on  a  printed  blank 
and  the  fine  is  fixed  by  the  disciplinary  officer.  Each  inmate  fined  for  a 
major  offense  can  have  a  hearing,  if  he  desires  it,  before  the  disciplinary 
officer.  Once  a  month  hearings  are  permitted  before  the  disciplinary  offi- 
cer on  the  fines  for  minor  offenses.  An  appeal  can  be  taken  to  the  Super- 
intendent and  the  Board  of  Managers.  A  conduct  book  is  furnished  to 
each  inmate,  who  keeps  it  in  his  possession,  turning  it  in  at  certain 
periods  to  the  record  office,  and  notations  are  made  therein  of  the  earnings. 
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offeDses  and  fines.     In  this  way  each  inmate  knows  his  exact  earnings 
and  standing  at  all  times  and  when  he  is  eligible  for  advancement  or  parole. 

FABOLE 

Parble  is  an  essential  part  of  the  reformatory  system.  It  is  the 
testing  period  or  conditional  release  of  the  prisoner  and  proves  his  fitness 
to  live  free  in  society.  Upon  that  test  many  years  of  possible  imprison- 
ment are  terminated.  A  probationary  period  of  parole  of  at  least  six 
months  is  required  in  all  cases  under  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 
The  provisions  made  for  the  supervision  and  improvement  of  the  inmates 
released  on  parole  do  not  compare  favorably  with  the  great  pains  taken 
and  the  elaborate  equipment  furnished  for  their  improvement  within  the 
institution.  The  parole  period  should  be  relatively  as  well  provided  for 
as  the  term  served  within  the  institution,  because  on  it  rests  the  absolute 
release  in  society  of  the  prisoner.  An  insufficient  number  of  parole  offi- 
cers are  furnished*  and  the  institution  does  not  seem  to  have  adequate  over- 
sight during  the  parole  period.  Each  paroled  prisoner  is  required  to  send 
montUy  letters  or  reports,  but  these  letters  cannot  reveal  accurately  the 
life,  habits  and  environment  of  the  paroled  prisoner.  Approximately  one 
thousand  prisoners  a  year  are  now  going  out  on  parole.  It  seems  that  this 
essential  feature  of  reformatory  work  should  be  more  adequately  organized 
to  make  it  comport  with  the  ideals  and  purposes  of  the  reformatory 
system.  There  should  be  sufficient  parole  officers  to  personally  supervise 
each  paroled  prisoner  in  the  State  not  merely  to  watch  him,  but  also  Ut 
render  friendly  aid  and  assistance  when  necessary.  Police  officers  and  em- 
ployers should  not  be  used  as  parole  officers. 

The  able  study  of  the  one  hundred  cases  of  parole  failures  made 
by  Dr.  Christian  in  the  1913  report  of  the  reformatory  suggests  points  where 
more  and  better  parole  supervision  might  have  been  of  great  assistance. 
The  diagnosis  shows  that  the  monthly  reports  are  not  sufficiently  inform- 
ing. Is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  more  personal  contact  and  friendly 
efforts  on  the  part  of  parole  officers  might  greatly  have  reduced  the 
failures  in  which  troubles  of  employment  as  given  by  the  paroled 
prisoners  was  an  element  in  87  per  cent  of  the  causes  of  failure,  or  due  to 
alcoholism,  environment,  probable  recidivists,  wages,  mentally  defectives, 
technical  violations  and  volunteer  returns,  consisting  of  90  per  cent 
of  the  ca.ses  in  the  causes  as  assigned  by  Dr.  Christian? 

RECOBDS 

The  management  of  the  reformatory  is  to  be  commended  on  its  splen- 
did system  of  records.  First-class  records  are  essential  for  good  insti- 
tutional and  social  work.  I  spent  considerable  time  in  inspecting  the  rec- 
ord system  and  the  investigation  blanks  prepared  for  the  efficient  handling 
of  the  work.    It  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  Improvement 

Record  blanks  are  furnished  for  the  preliminary  examination  by  the 
superintendent,  doctor  and  directors  of  the  trade  school  and  school  of 
letters.  All  of  these  blanks  form  part  of  the  dossier  of  each  inmate  aloni? 
with  other  special  and  parole  blanks,  letters,  and  data.  The  record  of 
each  inmate  is  kept  in  a  separate  steel  box  and  forms  a  fairly  complete 
history  and  diagnosis  of  each  case.  In  addition  to  the  box  record  a 
series  of  ledger  records  are  kept  The  physician's  ledger  shows  the 
family  history,  previous  history  and  medical  and  physical  facts  worthy  of 
preservation.  The  daily  debit  and  credit  ledger  shows  the  daily  financial 
standing  of  each  prisoner.  Another  ledger  keeps  track  of  the  daily, 
morning  and  afternoon  assignments  and  work  of  each  inmate.  Another 
ledger  shows  the  standing  and  work  of  each  Inmate  in  the  trade  school 
and  the  school  of  letters.  Another  ledger  preserves  the  facts  of  the  vio- 
lation of  parole  and  the  causes  and  history  of  each  failure.  Printed 
slips  are  furnished  for  demeanor  reports,  school  reports,  and  the  various 
assignments  and  notification  to  prisoners.  Everything  is  supplied  in  detail 
and  is  a  matter  of  record.     A  printed  book  of  rules  is  furnished   to 
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each  prisoner.  There  is  also  a  printed  hook  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
officers.  A  printed  information  folder  is  provided  for  the  prisoner  shoivins 
the  conditions  of  imprisonment  and  release  to  be  sent  to  his  relatives. 
Every  detail  seems  to  be  carefully  worked  out  and  to  be  a  matter  of  open 
reference  and  fair  play  in  the  rather  complicated  system  of  imposing 
marks,  fines,  grading,  assignments,  and  parole. 

BX7ILDINGS 


The  reformatory  buildings  stand  on  a  commanding  site,  facing  east. 
The  superintendent's  residence,  attached  to  the  main  building,  is  a  two- 
story  brick  building,  containing  in  addition  to  his  residence  the  general 
offices  and  rooms  for  the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  main  building  is  a  large  three-story  brick  structure.  The  first 
fioor  is  known  as  the  "cage"  or  central  court,  opening  into  the  cell  halls 
and  the  domestic  building.  Guards'  rooms  are  on  the  second  fioor  of  the 
main  building,  and  the  chapel  and  auditorium  are  on  the  third  fioor. 

The  cell  houses  are  large  brick  buildings  connected  with  the  main 
building  as  wings,  and  north  and  south  extensions.  Cell  Hall  "G" 
(north)  and  "F"  (south)  open  in  to  the  main  court  CJell  Hall  "B"  is  an 
extension  of  Cell  Hall  "O".  Cell  Halls  "A"  and  "B",  known  as  the  north 
extension,  connect  at  right  angles  with  Cell  Hall  **E"  and  extend  to  the 
west.  Cell  Hall  "D",  known  as  the  north  wing,  is  a  comparatively  small 
cell  hall  parallel  to  the  north  extension  and  opens  Into  (}ell  Hall  "E". 
Cell  Halls  ''G"  and  "H",  known  as  the  south  wing  and  extension,  Join 
the  end  of  Cell  Hall  "F"  at  right  angles  and  extend  to  the  west  All  of 
these  cell  halls  are  approximately  of  the  same  height  and  have  four  tiers 
of  cells. 

The  Superintendent's  residence,  the  main  building,  and  the  cell  halls 
give  an  imposing  appearance  and  constitute  the  three  sides  of  a  par- 
allelogram with  an  east  frontage  of  about  600  feet  and  extending  west 
on  the  north  side  about  400  feet,  and  west  on  the  south  side  about  500 
feet 

Most  of  the  fioors  in  the  cell  halls  are  fiagstone.  Some  of  the  more 
recent  are  cement  Cement  should  eventually  be  substituted  for  fiag- 
stone in  all  the  cell  halls.  In  most  of  the  cell  halls  the  windows  are 
fairly  large.  The  number  of  cells  and  the  dimension  of  each  cell  in  each 
cell  block  is  as  follows : 


Cell  Block   No.  of  Cells 


Length 


248 


7  ft    11      in. 


B 

256 

7  " 

11 

C 

176 

8  " 

11 

D 

56 

10  " 

E 

136 

7  " 

11 

F 

176 

8  " 

G 

104 

8  " 

H 

288 

8  " 

II 
« 


« 


Width 


Hlghth 


4  ft 

10^  in. 

9  ft 

10% 

In. 

4  " 

10% 

i< 

9  " 

10% 

«« 

4  " 

11 

« 

9  " 

1 

«« 

8  " 

10  " 

10 

«< 

6  " 

0 

14 

9  « 

2 

« 

5  " 

9  " 

11 

(( 

6  " 

9  " 

11 

«( 

C  " 

9  " 

11 

C( 

The  cells  contain  the  unsanitary  bucket  and  no  running  water  ex- 
cept the  cells  in  Block  **F''.  Most  of  the  cell  blocks  have  utility  corri- 
dors. Sanitary  closets  and  wash  basins  could  easily  be  installed  in  these 
cells,  and  should  be  furnished  without  delay. 

The  walls  of  the  lower  tiers  of  cells  are  painted,  and  the  upper 
tiers  whitewashed.  Painted  walls  are  more  sanitary,  and  the  whitewash 
should  be  scraped  off  all  the  cell  walls  and  the  walls  painted  by  inmate 
labor. 

The  domestic  building,  connected  with  the  central  court,  is  a  large  four- 
story  brick  building  (65  x  245),  running  north  and  south  with  a  small 
wing  attached.  The  kitchen,  bakery,  refrigerating  rooms,  and  commissary 
store  rooms  are  on  the  first  fioor.  The  general  inmate  dining  room  and  the 
dining  room  for  the  credit  men  are  on  the  second  floor.     The  offices  and 
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the  record  room  are  on  the  third  floor,  and  officers'  quarters  are  on  the 
fourth  floor. 

The  Gymnasium,  a  large  brick  building  (80  x  140),  is  located  west 
of  the  domestic  building  and  opposite  the  parade  ground.  It  is  divided  in- 
to a  large  exercise  room  equipped  with  gymnasium  apparatus  and  a  run- 
ning track,  a  swimming  pool,  needle  and  spray  bath,  and  drying  room. 

The  school  building,  a  two-story  brick  structure,  is  at  the  west 
end  of  the  north  extension  hall  and  connects  with  it  It  contains  twenty- 
six  school  rooms  averaging  23  x  27  and  40  x  40  feet  in  size.  It  should  be 
supplied  with  flre  escapes. 

The  hospital  building  is  a  four-story  brick  structure  at  the  west  end  of 
the  south  extension  hall  and  connects  with  it  The  building  is  not  fire- 
proof and  has  a  wooden  roof,  wooden  partitions  and  window  frames,  and  no 
flre  escapes.  This  building  should  be  equipped  with  flre  escapes.  An  in- 
valids' yard  for  the  hospital  patients  lies  between  the  hospital  building 
and  the  south  wall. 

The  power  and  engine  house  is  a  well  equippd  brick  building  south 
of  the  north  extension  cell  halL  Close  by  is  a  small  building  used  for 
blacksmithing,  iron  forging  and  other  institutional  work. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  ''original  enclosure"  on  the  south  side  of 
the  "old  gate"  is  a  large  two-story  brick  building.  The  first  fioor  is 
divided  into  a  bath  house  and  laundry.  The  bath  house  contains  120 
separate  shower  baths  in  booths,  the  fronts  protected  by  swinging  doors. 
The  booths  are  arranged  on  both  sides  of  a  long  guard  platform  running 
through  the  middle  of  the  room.  Connected  with  the  bath  house  is  a 
large  locker  room.  Each  inmate  is  provided  with  a  locker.  On  the  weekly 
bath  days  prisoners  receive  their  change  of  clothing  and  personal  supplies 
at  the  locker  room  before  going  into  the  bath.  The  laundry  is  modem 
and  adequate  for  the  institution.  The  upper  fioor  of  this  bidlding  is 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  institutional  supplies,  repairing  of  shoes, 
and  for  tailoring  purposes. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  "old  gate"  is  a  two-story  brick  building  the 
first  fioor  of  which  is  used  for  institutional  and  repair  purposes  and  for 
the  coffee  roasting  Industry,  and  the  upper  fioor  for  general  storage. 

The  main  building,  the  cell  hall  buildings,  and  the  bath  and  storage 
buildings  bound  the  "original  enclosure."  A  large  brick  parade  and  drill 
ground  paved  with  asphalt  is  in  the  center.  The  asphalt  is  broken  in 
many  places  and  is  in  a  disreputable  condition.  It  is  greatly  in  need  of 
repairs.  A  number  of  grass  plots  and  fiower  beds  are  also  in  the  center 
of  the  "original  enclosure." 

The  trade  school  section  of  the  reformatory  is  separated  from  the 
original  section  by  the  old  rear  wall  and  is  entered  through  the  old  rear 
gate.  A  wide  passage  opposite  the  gate  extends  to  the  present  rear  gate 
of  the  institution  and  is  known  as  Trade  School  Avenue.  On  the  south 
side  are  four  large  two-story  brick  buildings,  60  x  264,  76  x  254,  61  x  254, 
and  50  x  114,  and  a  one-story  brick  building  100  x  100,  a  foundry  and  soap 
factory,  all  of  which  are  used  for  trade  school  instruction  and  indus- 
tries. On  the  north  side  of  the  Trade  School  Avenue  is  a  two-story  brick 
building  50  x  248,  the  brick  yard,  and  the  large  armory  building. 

The  armory  building  is  a  huge  brick  building  with  an  area  of 
215  X  300,  the  floor  of  which  is  paved  with  asphalt  A  reformatory  regi- 
ment of  about  one  thousand  members  has  ample  space  for  drill  in  this 
building.    The  asphalt  floor  is  considerably  broken  and  should  be  repaired. 

A  high  stone  wall  surmounted  with  turrets  is  connected  with  the 
north  and  south  extension  cell  halls  and  enclose  the  trade  school  section 
and  the  yards  of  the  institution. 

Large  barns,  wagon  sheds,  a  pig  sty,  and  slaughter  house  are  on 
the  farm  outside  of  the  wall.  The  slaughter  house  is  in  very  bad  condition 
and  is  reported  to  be  practically  a  nuisance  and  should  be  rebuilt. 

The  greenhouse  is  a  comparatively  new  brick  and  glass  structure 
to  the  south  of  the  reformatory.  It  is  divided  into  a  central  part  and 
two  wings.  Plants  and  flowers  for  decorative  purposes  and  plants  for 
vegetable  and  garden  purposes  are  propagated  and  cultivated. 
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TEADE      SCHOOL 

The  trade  school  Is  iinder  the  general  supervision  of  the  trade 
school  director.  ESach  of  the  principal  trades  is  in  charge  of  a  citizen 
instructor  assisted  by  inmate  instructors.  Practical  technical  instruction 
is  given  in  nineteen  class  rooms  in  the  building  previously  described. 
The  buildings  are  well  e<iuipi>ed  with  machinery  and  supplies.  None  of  the 
class  room  work  is  sold  and  unless  used  for  institutional  purposes  is 
taken  apart  after  construction  as  required  by  law.  Considerable  work 
is  done  for  the  institution  in  the  trade  schooL  The  class  periods  ex- 
tend from  12:30  to  3:15  each  day,  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  All 
the  inmates,  unless  specially  excused,  must  attend.  Each  prisoner  is 
assigned  to  the  trade  selected  for  him  by  the  trade  school  director  upon 
admission  and  continues  at  the  trade  during  his  period  of  confinement 
The  trades  taught  include  barber,  bookbinder,  brass-smith,  bricklayer, 
cabinetmaker,  and  machine  wood-worker,  carpenter,  clothing  cutter, 
electrician,  frescoer,  hardwood  finisher,  horseshoer,  house  painter,  iron 
forger,  machinist,  moulder,  musician,  photographer,  plasterer,  plumber, 
printer,  shoemaker,  sign  painter,  steamfitter,  stenographer  and  typewriter, 
tailor,  tinsmith,  and  upholsterer.  The  inmate  is  advanced  in  each  trade 
class.  His  marks  and  examinations  entitle  him  to  advancement  When 
he  has  graduated  from  the  class  he  is  assigned  to  practical  construction 
work  about  the  institution  or  as  an  instructor.  In  connection  with  the 
trade  school  work  there  is  a  large  class  once  a  week  in  draughting  and 
mechanical  drawing. 

Most  of  the  work  of  reconstruction  and  repair  about  the  insti- 
tution is  done  by  the  graduates  of  the  trade  school.  Some  of  the  build- 
ings have  been  erected  by  inmate  labor. 

SCHOOL  IN  LETTERS 

Hie  school  in  letters  is  also  under  the  supervision  of  a  special 
school  director.  Hie  Protestant  and  Catholic  chaplains  and  some  out- 
side lecturers  deliver  the  lectures  and  teach  the  more  advanced  subjects. 
The  school  director  is  assisted  by  thirty-five  inmate  instructors  care- 
fully selected. 

The  school  rooms  hold  practically  the  whole  reformatory  body. 
The  inmates  are  required  to  attend  school  at  one  time  during  the  regular 
school  period  from  3 :15  to  4 :55  P.  M.,  each  day,  except  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days. The  elementary  subjects  of  the  grammar  schools  and  advanced  work, 
such  as  American  history,  psychology,  ethics,  literature,  and  current 
events  are  taught  The  students  are  promoted  in  accordance  with  their 
development  It  is  not  uncommon  for  students  to  request  promotion.  The 
marks  and  examination  reports  of  the  school  of  letters  and  of  the  trade 
school  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  marking  system  of  the  institution 
bearing  on  parole,  as  previously  described. 

TREATMENT    OF    DEFECTIVES 

The  study  of  the  mentally  defective  in  the  reformatory  conducted 
by  Dr.  Christian  is  furnishing  a  valuable  contribution  to  an  under- 
standing of  this  large  and  neglected  call  of  prisoners  in  penal  institutions 
and  is  suggestive  of  methods  for  their  proper  treatment  Dr.  Christian 
estimates  that  about  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  Elmira 
Reformatory  are  mentally  defective.  The  mental  examination  upon  ad- 
mission and  the  observation  of  the  inmates  after  admission  during  the 
preliminary  period  are  of  great  assistance  in  determining  assignments  to 
gymnasium  work,  school  of  letters,  trade  school,  and  the  general  treat- 
ment of  the  inmate  while  in  the  institution. 

A  special  training  class  was  organized  over  a  year  ago  for  back- 
ward and  recalcitrant  inmates  who  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  their 
part  of  the  institutional  work.  These  inmates  formerly  retarded  the 
work  in  the  trade  school  and  school  of  letter  classes  and  have  been  weak 
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spots  in  the  institutional  management.  They  are  now  segregated  In  Cell 
Uall  **D",  Special  cells  and  dining  room  and  school  room  are  provided. 
From  7:00  A.  M.,  until  5:00  P.  M.,  they  are  under  the  same  guard  and 
the  same  instructor.  Each  one  receives  individual  instruction  in  the  train- 
ing most  needed.  The  methods  are  proving  successful  and  the  improvement 
in  the  inmates  is  marked.  The  average  number  in  the  class  is  about  eight- 
een, and  during  the  past  year  fourteen  have  passed  out  of  the  class  and 
taken  their  places  in  the  institutional  work. 

GYMNASIUM   AND   MILITARY   DBILL 

The  gymnasium  is  a  well  equipped  and  well  conducted  branch  of  the 
institution.  It  will  compare  favorably  with  some  of  the  gymnasiums  in 
schools  and  colleges.  The  citizen  instructor  is  devoted  to  his  work  and  is 
getting  splendid  results.  While  general  athletic  sports  are  to  some  extent 
taught,  the  principal  instruction  is  calisthenics  and  is  adaptable  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  inmates.  The  "Ralston  system"  is  used.  There  are 
classes  both  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  Inmates  having  physical  de- 
fects and  pulmonary  trouble  or  otherwise  needing  physical  training  are 
selected.  The  morning  class  contains  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
twenty-five  inmates,  and  the  afternoon  class  from  twenty-five  to  fifty. 

Military  drill  is  an  essential  part  of  the  reformatory  system.  The 
discipline  and  physical  training  connected  with  It  are  valuable  assets  in 
the  training  of  youth.  All  inmates,  upon  admission,  go  into  the  "awkward 
squad"  where  they  receive  preliminary  instruction  and  drill  several  hours 
a  day  until  they  are  considered  qualified  to  enter  the  regriment  The 
regriment  consists  of  about  one  thousand  inmates  and  is  commanded  by  an 
efficient  military  man.  The  regiment  is  divided  into  four  battalions,  each 
battalion  having  four  companies.  The  divisions  are  commanded  by  four 
citizen  majors  and  eight  citizen  captains  selected  from  officers  in  the  in- 
stitution. All  the  other  reg^ental  officers  are  inmates.  The  regiment 
drills  every  morning  from  10 :10  to  11 :20,  except  Saturday.  Two  full  dress 
parade  drills  are  given  each  week  in  the  afternoon  on  the  parade  ground. 
A  reg^imental  band  is  attached  to  the  regiment  composed  of  inmates  trained 
in  the  trade  class  of  music.  The  inmates  are  well  trained  in  military 
drill  and  present  a  martial  appearance  during  drill  and  on  dress  parade. 

BBCBEATION 

I 

Some  recreations  are  furnished  to  the  inmates.  The  gymnasium 
provides  training  for  a  limited  number.  An  institutional  baseball  team 
and  several  other  baseball  teams  are  organized.  Field  sport  teams  are  also 
reported.  A  recreation  period  has  lately  been  instituted  for  Saturday 
afternoons  from  12:30  to  2:00.  During  this  period  the  inmates  enjoy 
themselves  in  their  own  way  in  orderly  maimer.  More  wholesome  sports 
and  recreations  are  recommended.  The  inmates  of  the  reformatory  are 
youths,  many  of  them  boys,  and  too  much  repression  is  harmful.  The 
more  normal  the  conditions  and  life  within  the  institution  are  made, 
the  better  results  will  be  secured  in  the  welfare  and  reformation  of 
youth. 

COM  MISS  ABY 

The  inmates  take  three  meals  a  day  in  the  large  dining  room  of 
the  institution.  Hie  first  and  second  grade  prisoners  eat  at  long  tables 
similar  to  those  in  the  state's  prisons,  and  the  credit  men  sit  separately 
in  groups  of  eight  at  small  tables.  Only  the  credit  men  are  allowed  to 
talk  at  meals.  The  food  is  served  in  tin  plates  and  cups.  The  tinware  Is 
discreditable  to  the  institution  and  should  be  dispensed  with  without  de- 
lay. Better  table  equipment  is  provided  in  the  state's  prisons.  It  would 
be  an  improvement  if  small  tables  were  provided  for  the  inmates  in  the  first 
grade  and  conversation  allowed  as  well  as  for  the  credit  men. 
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I  tested  the  dinner  and  found  it  wholesome.  The  coffee  was  some- 
what weak.    The  following  is  a  sample  day's  menu: 

BREAKFAST  DINNER  BUPFBB 

Roast  beef,  brown  gravy,  pota-    Roast  beef  hash. 
Roast  beef  hash,      toes,  com  on  cob,  bread  and        molasses,  cake, 
bread,  coffee.  coffee  bread,   tea  and 

milk. 

I  examined  the  food  supplies  and  found  them  wholesome. 

MEDIGAL    ATTENDANCE    AND     HOSFITAI. 

A  physician,  a  resident  assistant  and  inmate  nurses  minister  to 
the  medical  needs  of  the  institution.  There  is  a  sick  call  every  day  for 
any  one  needing  medical  attention.  A  small  fee  is  imposed  and  charged 
against  the  expenses  of  maintenance. 

The  hospital  building  has  recently  been  enlarged  and  the  floors 
divided  into  separate  wards.  The  medical  and  surgical  ward  is  on  the 
second  floor,  the  observation  ward  on  the  third,  the  contagious  ward  on 
the  fourth,  and  the  consumptive  ward  on  the  flf th.  The  surgical  ward  con- 
tains twelve  beds,  the  observation  ward  twenty-two,  the  contagious  ward 
twenty-five,  and  the  tuberculosis  ward  twenty-five. 

Criticism  can  justly  be  made  of  the  tuberculosis  ward.  There  is 
not  enough  air  and  sunlight  compared  to  modem  tuberculosis  institutions. 
Meals  for  the  inmates  are  supplied  from  the  kitchen  of  the  institution.  A 
diet  kitchen  and  more  special  equipment  for  the  treatment  of  the  tuber- 
cular should  be  provided. 

CHAPEL  AND  RELIGIOUS  EXERCISES 

Sufficient  opportunity  is  given  at  the  reformatory  for  the  obser- 
vance of  religious  exercises.  A  large  chapel  is  provided  for  religious  ser- 
vices and  is  also  used  as  an  auditorium.  A  Protestant,  Catholic  and 
Jewish  chaplain  conducts  regular  weekly  services  at  which  the  attendance 
is  voluntary. 

LIBRARY 

The  reformatory  library  contains  about  7,000  volumes.  The  books 
are  well  selected,  containing  reference  books,  text  books,  scientific  works 
and  standard  fiction.  The  management  of  the  library  is  in  the  school  de- 
partment In  most  of  the  penal  institutions  it  is  under  the  chaplain,  but 
the  school  department  seems  preferable  in  order  that  the  use  of  the  books 
of  the  library  be  coordinated  with  the  school  work.  The  management  of 
the  library  is  excellent.  Two  printed  catalogues,  one  for  reference  books 
and  the  other  for  fiction,  are  supplied  to  each  inmate.  He  is  allowed  to 
select  a  reference  book  and  a  book  of  fiction  once  a  week.  He  also  can 
draw  a  trade  Journal.  The  question  suggests  itself  why  the  inmates 
should  not  be  allowed  to  draw  as  many  good  books  as  they  find  the  time  to 
read?  The  printing  and  distribution  to  each  inmate  of  the  library 
catalogue  is  commended  and  should  be  adopted  in  other  correctional  in- 
stitutions. 

THE    SUMMARY 

The  Summary  is  a  ten-page  weekly  paper  published  in  the  institution 
by  the  inmates.  The  editors  are  inmates,  and  the  paper  is  produced  in  a 
creditable  manner.    Each  inmate  is  furnished  a  free  copy. 

PUNISHMENTS 

No  physical  punishment  is  imposed  at  Elmira  Reformatory.  No  dark 
cells  are  used.    Large  cells  in  Block  "D"  are  set  aside  for  Jail  purposes. 
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Bach  jail  cell  is  furnished  with  a  mattress  and  a  bucket.    It  is  reported 
that  the  inmates  in  the  jail  cells  receiye  the  regular  ration. 

FABM 

The  farm  consists  of  331  acres  belonging  to  the  reformatory  and 
150  acres  of  leased  land.  Considerable  of  the  acreage  is  woodland  and 
not  tilled.  Hay,  oats,  com,  vegetables  and  fruits  are  raised  on  the  farm. 
Most  of  the  vegetable  supplies  consumed  in  the  institution  are  grown  on 
the  farm.  The  farm  is  equipped  with  large  bams  and  outhouses.  The 
stock  consists  of  33  cows,  1  bull,  215  hogs,  19  horses,  and  a  large  nmnber 
of  hens.  The  product  of  the  farm  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30, 
1914,  is  valued  at  ^2,311.27. 

More  arable  land  should  be  secured  in  connection  with  the  reformatory. 
Agriculture  should  be  one  of  the  leading  trades  taught  in  this  institution. 
More  of  the  inmates  should  work  in  the  open.  Agriculture  and  horti- 
culture are  good  subjects  for  instruction  of  young  men.  The  purchase 
of  about  500  more  acres  of  farm  land  is  recommended. 

INDUSTBIES 

As  previously  described,  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  is  designed 
for  trade  school  instruction.  Industries  are  a  mere  incident  Certain 
products,  such  as  soap  and  roasted  coffee,  which  do  not  require  much  labor 
in  the  making,  are  exclusively  made  at  this  reformatory  and  sold  to  the 
State  institutions.  Recently  brick  making  for  State  use  has  been  extended 
and  bids  fair  to  become  a  leading  industry. 

SUGGESTED  IMPBOVEMENTS 

The  management  of  a  great  reformatory,  especially  such  an  insti- 
tution as  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  which  instituted  the  reforma- 
tory system  and  is  regarded  as  the  model  reformatory,  is  developed  through 
long  years  of  study  and  experience.  Great  penologists  and  practical 
men  of  affairs  have  given  their  best  efforts  in  the  working  out  of  this  in- 
stitution. It  is  easy  to  speculate  on  what  may  be  improvements.  A  few 
suggestions,  however,  occur  bearing  on  the  main  principles  of  the  in- 
stitution. They  may  be  divided  into  suggestions  on  the  marking  system 
and  release  on  parole  and  suggestions  as  to  improvements  in  material 
conditions. 

The  doubt  arises  whether  the  use  of  so  many  inmate  monitors  is 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  institution.  Their  reports  determine  the 
liberty  and  parole  of  their  fellow  prisoners.  This  appears  to  be  power  of 
management,  or  its  equivalent,  delegated  to  prisoners.  It  may  be  difficult 
to  get  adequate  demeanor  reports  from  the  citizen  officers  and  attendants. 
In  case  inmates  are  not  used  as  monitors  more  attendants  may  be  necessary. 
Even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  watchfulness  greater  good  may  be  obtained 
by  dispensing  with  inmate  monitors. 

The  proposition  also  suggests  itself  as  to  whether  conduct  and 
record  within  the  institution  and  satisfactory  employment  on  release 
should  be  the  sole  test  of  parole.  Conduct  and  record  within  the  in- 
stitution, undoubtedly,  should  be  the  principal  test,  but  should  not  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  crime,  the  environment  from  which  the 
inmate  comes  and  to  which  he  is  going,  and  the  moral  diagnosis  of  the 
inmates  reported  by  the  heads  of  departments  also  be  considered?  The 
worst  criminals  often  conform  to  rules  and  make  the  best  records  within 
penal  institutions.  Much  of  the  restlessness  and  failings  of  youth  do 
not  relate  to  crime  at  all.  Should  the  standard  of  parole  be  made  a 
definite  and  stereotyjped  thing,  or  should  a  more  pliable  and  compre- 
hensive standard  be  applied  by  the  Board  of  Managers? 

The  suggestions  as  to  material  conditions  apply  principally  to  the 
cells  and  the  prison  atmosphere  of  the  institution.  Most  of  the  cell  halls 
were  constructed  many  years  ago.     All  the  cell  halls  contain  the  old 
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style  prison  cell  block  and  the  cells  are  the  ordinary  prison  type.  Is 
this  proper  construction  for  a  reformatory  for  boys  and  young  men? 
Would  not  the  influences  of  reformation  be  much  stronger  if  the  smaller 
cells  of  the  cell  blocks  were  enlarged  by  removing  the  partitions  between 
them  and  using  the  present  cell  blocks  solely  for  second  and  third  grade 
men,  and  building  by  inmate  labor  a  reinforced  concrete  two-story  build- 
ing on  the  room  plan  without  the  walls  of  the  reformatory  for  the  credit 
men  and  first  grade  men?  Great  Meadow  prison  in  this  State  and 
state  prisons  in  other  states  have  better  cell  accommodation  than  those 
provided  for  the  boys  and  young  men  within  the  New  York  State  Re- 
formatory. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  commend  the  Board  of  Managers  and  the 
Superintendent  and  ofiScers  of  this  reformatory.  The  interest  and  zeal 
displayed  by  the  various  directors  and  officers  indicate  a  pride  and 
thoroughness  in  the  management  of  all  departments  of  the  institution. 

It  is  recommended: 

1.  That  more  parole  officers  and  more  individual  parole  supervision 
be  provided  for  inmates  released  on  parole. 

2.  That  sanitary  closets  and  wash-basins  be  installed  in  all  of  the 
cells,  that  the  smaller  cells  be  enlarged,  and  that  a  building  with  outside 
rooms  of  modern  construction  be  erected  by  inmate  labor  for  prisoners 
earning  such  treatment  and  promotion. 

3.  That  more  farm  land  be  secured,  and  that  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  horticulture  be  extended. 

4.  That  china  dishes  and  cups  be  substituted  for  the  tin  plates  and 
cups. 

5.  That  fire  escapes  be  placed  on  the  hospital  and  school  buildings. 

6.  That  the  broken  asphalt  in  the  parade  ground  and  the  armory 
floor  be  repaired. 

7.  That  a  new  slaughterhouse  be  built 

8.  That  the  tuberculosis  hospital  be  supplied  with  a  diet  kitchen  and 
better  equipment. 

9.  That  the  walls  of  all  the  cells  be  painted  instead  of  whitewashed. 

10.  That  cement  floors  be  gradually  substituted  for  the  flagstone  in 
the  cell  halls. 

11.  That  a  new  foundry  building  be  erected  by  inmate  labor. 

12.  That  as  many  library  books  be  supplied  to  the  inmates  as  they 
may  desire. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     FRANK  B.  WADE, 

Commissioner, 

NEW     YORK     STATE     REFORMATORY     FOR     WOMEN 

BEDFOBD    HILLS 

Miss  Mary  Rebecca  Moore,  Sui)erintendeut. 

On  Wednesday  the  28th  of  October,  1914,  I  made  a  personal  inspectioji 
of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bedford  Hills  and  here- 
by submit  the  following  report: 

The  fundamental  trouble  with  this  institution  is  that  a  most  im- 
proper site  was  selected  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  build  and  main- 
tain a  successful  reformatory.  This  site  consists  of  65  acres  com- 
posed of  a  group  of  small  sand  and  gravel  hills,  very  irregular  in  shape 
and  of  different  heights.  A  small  stream  winding  its  way  through  a  deep 
ravine  still  further  divides  and  disfigures  the  property.  ^e  build- 
ings are  scattered  about  on  the  tops  and  sides  of  these  hills.  Many 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  constructing  retaining  walls, 
fiights  of  steps,  and  long  winding  walks  and  drives,  which  would  be 
entirely  unnecessary  if  a  suitable  piece  of  ground  had  been  selected. 

If  the  location  had  permitted  of  a  proper  grouping  of  the  buildings, 
one   central   heating   and   power   plant,    one   lighting   plant,   one   water 
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and  one  sewer  system  would  have  sufficed  for  all;  whereas  now  several 
different  plants  and  systems  are  required.  Thus  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  in  endeavoring  to  build  and  maintain  this  institution 
on  an  impossible  site. 

Already  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  hire  an  adjoining  farm 
composed  of  106  acres  of  more  or  less  similar  ground.  In  its  last 
annual  report  the  State  Board  of  Charities  recommended  that  this  pro- 
perty now  held  under  lease  be  purchased  by  the  State  at  a  cost  of 
|300  an  acre.  I  am  convinced,  on  the  contrary,  that  not  another  dollar 
should  be  expended  in  extending  the  property  of  the  Bedford  Reform- 
atory. 

While  I  recognize  that  there  is  already  too  much  capital  invested 
in  this  institution  to  allow  me  to  advise  that  it  be  altogether  aban- 
doned, I  do  most  emphatically  say  that  it  should  be  used  only  to 
the  extent  of  its  present  capacity  and  as  a  receiving  station  for  a  large 
modern  reformatory  to  be  located  elsewhere  and  constructed  along 
economical  and  practical  lines. 

What  is  needed  is  a  good,  level  tract  of  fertile  farm  land  several 
hundreds  of  acres  in  extent,  with  a  good  water  supply  available,  and 
conveniences  for  the  disposal  of  sewerage.  Good  transportation  facilities 
should  be  another  consideration  in  selecting  the  new  location,  which 
should  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

To  give  force  to  this  recommendation  I  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  statements  made  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities.  The  total  appropriations  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were 
$128,500.  As  the  average  number  of  inmates  for  the  same  period  was 
495,  this  figures  out  practically  five  dollars  per  week  per  person  for 
maintenance.  The  same  report  shows  that  the  entire  revenue  of  the 
institution  with  the  exception  of  less  than  $200  was  derived  from 
appropriations  by  the  State.  It  also  shows  that  the  total  value  of 
home  and  farm  products  consumed  was  worth  only  a  little  over  $10,000. 
And  yet  there  are  nearly  500  able-bodied  young  women  inmates  whose 
labors  should  be  directed  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

A  reformatory  of  this  kind,  properly  located,  constructed  and  managed 
should  be  self-sustaining. 

It  certainly  is  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  the  State  to  force  money 
in  the  form  of  taxes  from  honest,  hard  working,  law-abiding  citizens 
to  spend  it  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  week  per  person  in  maintain- 
ing hundreds  of  strong  able-bodied  young  women  delinquents  whose  labors 
should  suffice  for  their  maintenance. 

This  same  annual  report  heretofore  referred  to  shows  that  over  and 
above  the  $128,500  appropriated  by  the  State  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Bedford  Reformatory,  there  were  special 
appropriations  of  $414,000  for  new  construction  and  permanent  improve- 
ments, and  further  special  appropriations  of  over  $50,000  are  recommended 
for  extensions,  and  yet  this  report  goes  on  to  say  that  the  only  practical 
net  result  of  the  outlay  of  all  this  money  is  that  there  will  be  furnished 
thereby  accommodations  for  64  additional  inmates.  And  in  spite  of  the 
expenditure  of  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  the  State's 
money  the  constant  cry  of  these  reports  is  a  complaint  of  overcrowding 
and  lack  of  facilities. 

Another  serious  matter  that  I  found  with  the  Bedford  Reformatory 
is  that  it  fails  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
No  argument  is  required  to  convince  all  who  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
human  nature  that  among  the  500  young  women  confined  In  this  institu- 
tion there  are  many  kinds  and  classes ;  not  a  few  there  certainly  are  who 
are  naturally  bad  and  trained  in  vice.  Others  there  doubtless  are  who 
are  rather  weak  than  bad'  and  who,  victimized  by  circumstances,  have 
yielded  to  a  natural  temptation  but  who  are  not  at  all  vicious.  The 
system  followed  at  Bedford  is  that  the  very  bad  inmates  will  contaminate 
the  good  ones  and  teach  them  refinements  of  vice,  the  existence  of  which 
they  never  before  knew  or  ever  suspected. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  this  Is  by  having  a  department  under  competent 
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sympathetic  management  whicli  will  receive  all  new  comers  and  have  them 
under  control  until  a  proper  classification  is  made.  After  classification, 
ti  rigid  separation  should  be  maintained  and  a  firm  but  gentle  system  of 
discipline  enforced. 

Steps  have  already  been  taken  in  this  direction  in  conjunction 
with  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene.  Care  must  be  taken  to  treat  this 
matter  in  a  systematic  way  rather  than  in  a  cold,  harsh,  purely  scientific 
manner;  and  not  by  persons  who  assume  airs  of  distant  superiority. 

The  fact  that  this  institution  is  failing  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  established  is  most  conclusively  shown  by  the  system 
of  punishment  which  I  found  in  vogue  and  the  study  of  which  was  the 
principal  object  of  my  visit  of  inspection. 

Of  the  460  Inmates  in  the  institution  on  the  day  I  was  there,  nearly 
one-fourth  were  in  what  is  called  Rebecca  Hall.  I  understood  from 
the  superintendent  that  the  girls  committed  to  this  building  are  con- 
fined in  cells  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  and  are  allowed  out 
to  work  or  exercise  a  short  time  each  forenoon.  The  girls  were  in  their 
cells  at  2  P.  M.,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  in  bed.  On  being  questioned 
by  me  they  claimed  it  was  so  cold  they  could  not  remain  In  the  cell  with- 
out being  chilled  and  therefore  they  went  to  bed.  Just  think — ^these  girls 
locked  up  from  noon  until  the  next  morning!  Such  disciplinary  measures 
would  obviously  be  unnecessary  were  the  inmates  provided  with  work 
such  as  would  distract  them  from  the  breaches  of  rules  and  regulations 
which  were  quite  naturally  entailed  by  enforced  idleness.  A  reform  here 
Is  Imperatively  needed. 

Apart  from  Rebecca  Hall  Is  another  building  known  as  the  Discipli- 
nary Building,  a  one-story  brick  structure  used  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  a  Jail  or  lockup.  It  contains  ten  cells,  arranged  In  a  solid  block,  five 
in  a  row  back  to  back  with  a  corridor  on  three  sides.  Each  of  the  cells  has 
an  opening  on  the  corridor  and  these  openings  are  guarded  by  double  doors, 
the  Inside  one  made  of  iron  bars  and  the  outside  one  of  solid  wood.  No 
other  openings  except  a  small  skylight  in  each  cell  are  provided  to  admit 
air  or  light,  and  not  only  the  inside  doors  but  also  the  solid  outside  ones 
are  habitually  kept  closed  while  the  cells  are  occupied.  The  inmates, 
therefore,  are  deprived  of  a  proi)er  supply  of  air  and  of  all  light  except 
that  which  enters  through  the  small  skylight  This  Is  a  condition  of 
affairs  better  suited  to  one's  ideas  of  a  mediaeval  dungeon  than  to  a  dis- 
ciplinary building  In  a  modern  reformatory  for  women  In  the  great  state 
of  New  York. 

Absolutely  the  only  furniture  ever  allowed  in  these  cells  is  a 
mattress  slipped  in  at  night  and  taken  out  in  the  morning,  as  not  even  a 
chair  is  allowed,  the  Inmates  being  obliged  to  stand,  sit  or  lie  on  the  bare 
floor  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

I  found  one  girl,  18  years  of  age,  in  one  of  these  cells  who  told  me 
she  had  been  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor  with 
her  hands  handcuffed  behind  her  back  and  fastened  to  the  iron  barred 
door  and  her  feet  extending  along  the  floor  bound  by  shackles,  and  that 
she  was  kept  in  this  position  continuosly  for  more  than  two  weeks, 
during  which  time  she  was  given  nothing  to  eat  but  bread  and  water. 

Other  girls  told  me  of  similar  experiences  and  assured  me  that  such 
punishments  were  not  infrequent  The  Superintendent,  who  overheard 
these  complaints,  did  not  attempt  to  defend  this  barbarous  treatment  but 
offered  as  an  excuse  that  she  merely  continued  a  system  that  was  In  vogue 
when  she  assumed  charge. 

The  noon-day  meal  is  the  only  substantial  one  given  to  the  inmates 
of  these  cells.  Bread  and  water  are  given  for  the  morning  and  evening 
meals  and  ofrcutime  tbis  is  the  only  food  furnished  for  weeks. 

One  of  the  girls  I  found  In  the  Disciplinary  Building  complained 
bitterly  that  she  did  not  get  enough  to  eat  and  that  the  meat  was  often 
tainted.  On  the  day  of  Inspection  seven  of  the  ten  cells  were  occupied  by 
Klrls  whose  ages  ranged  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four.  A  girl  of  twenty- 
f(^ur  had  been  confined  there  for  three  weeks  because  she  had  escaped 
from  the  Institution  and  remained  at  liberty  one  and  one  half  years 
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before  she  was  recaptured.  Two  were  in  for  using  bad  language  another 
beiTDu^e  she  had  voluntarily  come  from  the  Reception  House  and  asked  to 
be  locked  up  because  she  felt  so  disgusted  with  the  general  conditions 
obtaining  in  the  institution  that  she  was  afraid  she  might  do  something 
desr)erate  unless  she  was  restrained.  I  noticed  that  all  the  inmates  confined 
in  these  cells  were  without  shoes,  but  no  explanation  was  given  to  me  for 
tbls. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  at  once  to  end  the  horrors 
of  this  Disciplinary  Building. 

Now,  therefore,  to  recapitulate,  I  recommend : 

First:  That  no  further  extension  be  made  to  the  property  of  the 
Bedford  Reformatory,  and  that  it  be  retained  only  as  a  receiving  station 
and  classification  department  for  a  new  reformatory  to  be  established  on 
niore  sensible  grounds.  Rebecca  Hall,  in  this  case,  should  be  remodeled 
into  a  modem  hospital  with  a  large  well-equipped  psychopathic  ward, 
and  the  form  of  punishment  now  inflicted  in  this  building  should  be  en- 
tirely discontinued. 

Second:  That  the  Disciplinary  Building  be  remodeled  so  as  to  give 
plenty  of  light  and  air  to  every  cell;  that  proper  sanitary  conveniences 
be  installed;  that  it  be  properly  heated  and  suitably  furnished;  and 
that  it  be  used  mainly  to  segregate  and  restrain  temporarily  Inmates  who 
n'lght  otherwise  injure  themselves  or  others.  That  which  is  cruel  and  un- 
usual in  the  present  forms  of  punishment  inflicted  should  be  immediately 
discontinued. 

Third :  That  a  new  and  proi)er  site  be  acquired  and  that  a  set  of  good, 
plain,  and  practical  buildings  be  erected  thereon  for  use  as  a  new 
reformatory. 

The  bulk  of  the  land  of  this  new  institution  should  be  level  and 
fertile  so  as  to  permit  of  the  most  economical  grouping  of  the  build- 
ings and  of  the  employment  of  the  labor  of  a  part  of  the  Inmates 
in  such  profitable  farming  and  garden  operations  as  would  produce  a 
sufficient  supply  of  home  grown  products  for  the  use  of  the  institution 
and  leave  a  large  surplus  to  sell  and  pro^^de  money  for  the  purchase  of 
such  other  supplies  as  cannot  be  grown  on  the  place. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  needed  for  living  quarters  and  the  other 
ordinary  uses  of  the  institution  there  should  also  be  erected  shops 
equipped  for  such  manufacturing  operations  as  are  best  suited  to  the 
employment  of  the  young  women  committed  to  this  reformatory. 

The  main  considerations  should  determine  what  kinds  of  manufactur- 
ing should  be  introduced.  The  industries  carried  on  should  be  not 
merely  self-sustaining,  but  actually  profitable,  and  they  should  be  of  a 
kind  at  which  the  young  women  inmates  would  easily  find  honorable  em- 
ployment after  their  discharge  from  the  reformatory.  A  knitting  in- 
dustry, for  instance,  might  be  established. 

Fourth:  That  as  soon  as  the  new  reformatory  is  ready  all  the  able- 
bodied  and  mentally  sound  inmates  of  the  Bedford  Reformatory  whose 
labors  can  be  profitably  utilized,  either  in  manufacture  or  agricultural 
activities,  be  transferred  thereto  and  be  put  to  work  at  such  employ- 
ment as  is  best  suited  to  their  strength  and  intelligence. 

Even  after  this  new  reformatory  is  established  all  new  commitments 
should  be  made  to  the  Bedford  Reformatory  where  the  persons  com- 
mitted should  be  kept  until  a  proper  classification  can  be  made  of  them, 
after  which  all  suited  for  the  employment  provided  at  the  new  reformatory 
should  be  transferred  thereto  and  put  at  the  work  best  adapted  to  their 
capabilities. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     RUDOLPH  F.  DIEDLING, 

CommisHoner. 

WESTERN     HOUSE     OF    REFUGE— albion 

Inspected  December  28,  1914.  Alice  E.  Ourtin,  Superintendent. 

The  number  of  inmates  in  the  Western  House  of  Refuge  on  day  of  in- 
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spection  was  248.  The  average  during  the  year  was  238.  The  highest 
number  at  any  one  time  was  254.  One  hundred  thirteen  inmates  w«te 
received  during  the  year  and  106  paroled.  The  deaths  were  one  girl  and 
three  infants. 

THE    REFOBMATORY     SYSTEM 

The  Western  House  of  Refuge  at  Albion  was  established  in  1903  as  a 
house  of  correction  for  women. 

'I'he  peneral  control  of  the  institution,  including  the  parole  of 
the  Inmates,  is  vested  in  a  board  of  seven  managers  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  two  of  whom  must  be  women  and  one  a  physician  of  at  least 
ten  years'  practice.  The  practical  supervision  is  exercised  by  a  woman 
superintendent  appointed  by  the  board  of  managers.  Commitment  to 
the  reformatory  is  limited  to  girls  and  women  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  thirty  convicted  of  fel«.ijv  loi  the  tirst  time,  misdemeanors  and  miner 
offenses,  such  as  petit  larceny,  vagrancy,  prostitution,  habitual  drunken- 
ness and  disorderly  conduct  Every  inmate  is  committed  by  the  courts 
under  an  indeterminate  sentence. 

When  an  inmate  is  received  at  the  institution  she  is  first  taken 
to  the  reception  cottage,  bathed,  and  her  clothing  removed,  and  she  is 
then  supplied  with  institutional  clothing.  She  is  confined  in  the  quarantine 
corridor  of  the  reception  cottage  for  a  period  of  fourteen  days.  During 
that  time  she  is  examined  physically  by  the  physician  and  instructed  in 
the  rules  of  the  institution.  No  mental  examination  is  reported.  At 
the  end  of  two  weeks  she  is  assigned  to  one  of  the  cottages  and  to  the 
work  for  which  she  is  best  fitted. 

Kncii  inniat>3  upon  oninujftment  has  ten  thousand  marks  chur«.;ed 
against  her.  When  she  comes  ont  of  quarantine  she  receives  an  allow- 
ance of  one  hundred  marks.  Ten  marks  are  deducted  for  conduct  each  day. 
If  she  has  a  perfect  record  for  thirty  days,  one  hundred  additional  marks 
are  deducted.  If  an  inmate  had  a  perfect  record,  considering  all  allow- 
ances and  gifts  of  marks,  the  shortest  period  of  her  confinement  was 
formerly  two  years  and  two  months.  Within  the  past  five  years,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  institution  inmates  are 
released  on  parole  when  the  marks  are  reduced  to  fifteen  hundred,  mak- 
ing at  present  a  minimum  period  of  confinement  of  one  year  and  ten  or 
eleven  months.  The  board  of  managers  has  the  power  to  release  an  inmate 
at  any  time,  but  has  established  the  above  described  marking  system 
as  controlling  except  in  such  cases  as  serious  illness. 

The  inmates  live  in  a  series  of  separate  buildings  designated  as 
cottages.  Each  cottage  is  under  the  management  of  a  matron  or  house- 
keeper. The  matron  is  empowered  to  mark  the  inmates  of  her  cottage. 
Conduct  slips  are  furnished  to  the  various  departments  of  the  institution 
and  the  names  of  the  inmates  and  the  nature  of  the  offenses  are  noted 
on  the  slips  and  delivered  to  the  matron  of  the  offender's  cottage,  who 
arbitrarily  fixes  the  penalty  in  marks  for  the  offense.  No  appeal  Is  per- 
mitted from  the  matrons'  marks. 

The  marking  system  is  open  to  criticism.  The  period  of  confinement 
of  the  Inmates  and  their  right  to  parole  are  determined  by  the  marks. 
The  standard  of  the  marks  depends  upon  the  viewpoint  of  the  matrons 
and  there  may  be  variations  in  the  marks  and  the  consequent  release 
on  parole  of  the  inmates  as  there  are  matrons.  Uniformity  of  treat- 
ment should  prevail  in  a  reformatory  institution  of  this  kind.  The 
marks  should  be  regulated  by  a  disciplinary  officer  to  whom  all  the  re- 
ports from  the  matrons  of  the  cottages  and  other  sources  should  be  re- 
ferred. Major  and  minor  offenses  should  be  differentiated.  The  marking 
system  at  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira  could  be  studied 
with  profit,  and  some  similar  method  of  uniformity  in  marks  and  fines 
should  be  adopted.  The  indeterminate  sentence  is  too  essential  a  part  of 
the  reformatory  system  for  eligibility  for  parole  to  be  delegated  to  the 
matrons  of  the  cottages. 
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RECORDS 

The  records  are  comparatively  simple.  An  envelope  filing  system 
Is  in  nse.  The  envelope  for  each  inmate  contains  the  warrant  of  com- 
mitment, the  record  of  conviction,  and  letters  and  other  data  in  regard 
to  the  case.  A  ledger  historjn  Is  kept  containing  facts  relating  to  the 
inmate,  her  family,  her  work  within  the  institution,  and  facts  relating 
to  her  parole  and  after  parole.  A  daily  record  is  also  kept  of  the  num- 
ber of  inmates  in  the  institution,  the  number  in  each  cottage,  and  the 
inmates  who  are  coming  and  going. 

PAROLE 

When  an  inmate  has  worked  off  the  necessary  number  of  marks 
she  is  eligible  to  parole  and  is  paroled  by  the  board  of  managers.  Con- 
duct and  record  within  the  institution  seem  to  be  the  sole  standard  for 
parole.  The  original  offense  and  the  general  character  of  the  inmate, 
aside  from  her  conduct  and  record  in  the  institution,  do  not  seem  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  period  of  parole  is  a  year  or  less.  When 
the  parole  is  completed  the  original  sentence  is  terminated. 

Parole  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  the  reformatory 
system,  and  as  much  care  relatively  should  be  exercised  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  paroled  person  as  in  the  training  of  the  inmates  in  the  in- 
stitution. Only  one  parole  officer  is  provided.  Her  duties  must  largely 
be  taken  up  with  investigation  and  finding  employment  or  homes  for 
girls  who  are  about  to  be  paroled.  About  one  hundred  inmates  are 
paroled  each  year  and  they  scatter  over  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
It  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  one  parole  officer  traveling  throughout 
the  State  can  exercise  sufficient  supervision  and  render  the  friendly  as- 
sistance contemplated  in  a  well  organized  parole  system  in  addition  to 
her  duties  of  investigation. 

BUILDINGS    AND    EQUIPMENT 

The  Western  House  of  Refuge  contains  92.57  acres  of  land  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  beautiful  village  of  Albion.  Twenty  acres  are  within 
the  enclosure  of  the  institution  and  the  balance  is  used  for  farming  land. 
The  main  buildings  are  grouped  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram. 

The  administration  building  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  group  facing 
east.  The  reception  cottage  is  opposite  the  administration  building  at 
the  east  end  of  the  group.  On  the  north  and  south  sides  between 
the  administration  building  and  the  reception  cottage,  separated  by  a 
large  central  area,  are  six  cottages,  three  on  each  side.  To  the  north 
of  the  administration  building  is  the  hospital  and  the  honor  cottage  and 
to  the  south  the  chapel.  North  and  in  the  rear  of  the  north  group  of 
cottages  is  the  industrial  and  school  building.  The  laundry  connects 
with  the  reception  cottage.  Bast  of  the  reception  cottage  and  laundry  is 
a  large  central  power  and  boiler  house.  A  farm  house,  barns,  tool  house, 
piggery,  hennery,  and  a  cold  storage  building  are  on  the  farm. 

The  administration  building  is  a  two-story  brick  building  used  solely 
for  the  offices  of  the  board  of  managers  and  the  superintendent  and 
her  assistant  and  for  the  residence  of  the  superintendent  and  her  as- 
sistant 

The  reception  cottage  is  a  large  three-story  brick  building.  It  has 
accommodations  for  four  officers  and  sixty  inmates,  a  large  dining  room, 
kitchen  and  sewing  room.  The  reception  cottage  is  more  severe  in 
its  construction  and  equipment  than  any  of  the  other  cottages.  The  cor- 
ridors are  narrow  and  the  doors  to  the  rooms  are  barred  Jail  doors.  The 
windows  are  also  barred,  giving  a  decided  Jail  effect  to  the  rooms  in  this 
building.  Barred  doors  and  windows  are  not  necessary  for  the  security 
of  girls  and  women,  nor  conducive  to  reformation,  and  should  be  removed 
and  the  same  kind  of  doors  and  window  screens  placed  on  the  reception 
cottage  as  are  on  the  other  cottages  of  the  institution.     All  the  Inmates 
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are  received  here  and  during  at  least  fourteen  days  of  quarantine  must 
acquire  a  viYld  Impression  of  bars  and  a  prison  atmosphere  in  this  build- 
ing before  they  are  removed  to  the  other  cottages. 

The  remainder  of  the  inmates  live  in  seven  cottages.  Each  cottage 
is  a  two-story  brick  building  containing  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
sleeping  rooms,  a  large  dining  room,  a  well  equipped  kitchen,  a  large 
recreation  room,  and  rooms  for  the  matron  and  her  assistant  A  bath  and 
toilet  is  located  on  each  floor  and  the  newer  cottages  have  also  spray 
baths.  With  the  exception  of  the  reception  cottage  all  the  cottages  are 
bright  and  cheerful.  Each  girl  has  a  separate  room,  about  6  feet  by  9  feet 
by  9  feet  containing  an  iron  bed  and  adequate  bed  clothing  and  white 
sheets  and  pillow  slips.  Each  room  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  toilet 
articles  and  a  chair.  Many  of  the  rooms  have  rugs.  The  inmates  take 
their  three  meals  a  day  in  the  dining  room  of  the  cottage.  Separate 
tables  are  provided  and  the  inmates  dine  in  small  groups.  Each  table 
has  a  white  tablecloth  and  is  equipped  with  china  dishes. 

The  recreation  room  is  a  large  well  furnished  room,  and  during 
their  leisure  the  inmates  gather  in  this  room  and  play  games  and  visit 
under  the  supervision  of  Uie  matron.  A  homelike  air  and  family  spirit 
exist  in  these  cottages  and  the  deadly  monotony  and  indiscriminate 
mingling  common  to  large  institutions  are  absent  All  the  windows  are 
securely  screened,  which  answers  the  same  purpose  and  is  much  more  de- 
sirable than  bars. 

The  inmates  of  the  honor  cottage  are  selected  from  the  inmates  of  the 
other  cottages  for  good  behavior. 

The  hospital  is  in  an  attractive  two-story  brick  building.  It  is  divided 
into  a  maternity  ward,  an  examining  room,  four  private  rooms  for  special 
cases,  and  one  general  ward.  The  hospital  is  in  charge  of  the  doctor 
assisted  by  two  paid  nurses.  Attached  to  the  hospital  with  a  separate 
entrance  is  a  ward  for  contagious  cases. 

The  industrial  and  school  building  is  a  large  two-story  brick  building 
with  basement  and  attic.  It  contains  three  class  rooms  for  the  school 
in  letters,  each  with  a  seating  capacity  for  forty  inmates,  a  sewing  class 
room,  a  dressmaking  class  room,  a  domestic  science  class  room,  and  a  room 
equipped  for  instruction  in  embroidery,  basketry,  rug  weaving,  and  cane 
seating.  Each  of  the  industrial  rooms  has  accommodations  and  equipment 
for  twelve  inmates  at  one  time.  All  of  the  rooms  in  this  building  are 
exceedingly  attractive.  The  walls  are  covered  with  burlap,  the  windows 
are  large,  and  the  impression  received  is  very  pleasant 

The  laundry  is  a  one-story  brick  building  in  the  rear  of  the  reception 
cottage.  It  is  well  equipped  and  the  laundry  work  for  the  institution  is 
done  here  ^vith  the  exception  of  the  last  three  cottages  which  bave 
iauudries  in  the  basements. 

The  chapel  is  a  separate  brick  building  containing  the  chapel  on 
the  first  fioor  and  the  gymnasium  in  the  basement,  practically  all 
above  ground.  The  chapel  is  equipped  with  an  organ  and  a  grand  piano. 
It  has  seating  accommodations  for  three  hundred.  The  windows  are 
stained  glass  and  its  atmosphere  is  attractive  and  impressive.  The 
gymnasium  is  supplied  with  general  equipment  for  light  exercise  and 
calisthenics. 

The  power  house  supplies  heat  to  all  of  the  buildings. 
The  farm  house  and  out  buildings  are  in  fair  condition. 

SCHOOL    IN    LETTEBS 

The  school  in  letters  is  on  the  first  floor  of  the  industrial  building. 
Three  class  rooms  are  furnished  with  forty  desks  each.  The  school  is 
graded  according  to  the  standard  of  the  grammar  grade  of  the  public 
schools.  One  hundred  twenty  inmates  attend  school  each  morning  and 
sixty  in  the  afternoon.  The  subjects  are  elementary.  No  lectures  are  given 
except  by  the  physician.  Lectures  on  advanced  subjects  in  addition  to  the 
elementary  curriculum  should  be  provided. 
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INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOL 

The  industrial  instruction  includes  plain  sewing,  dressmaking,  cook- 
ing, serving,  embroidery,  basketry,  rug  weaving,  cane  seating,  and  laundry 
work.  About  thirty  girls  work  in  the  laundry.  A  number  of  the  girls 
are  employed  at  gardening  and  about  the  grounds  of  the  institution. 
The  industrial  training  seems  restricted.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  inmates 
upon  release  are  quaUfied  to  do  much  more  than  domestic  service  or 
laundry  work.  The  girls  should  also  be  equipped  to  earn  their  living 
at  trades  upon  leaving  the  reformatory. 

COMMISSARY 

The  inmates  receive  their  meals  in  the  dining  rooms  of  their  re- 
spective cottages.  The  dining  rooms  are  bright  cheerful  rooms.  About 
twenty-two  or  twenty- three  inmates  live  in  a  cottage  and  dine  in  groups 
in  the  dining  room.  The  menu  is,  breakfast — coffee,  a  cereal,  either  hash 
or  warmed  up  gravy  and  bread;  dinner — meat,  potatoes,  a  dessert,  and 
tea  or  milk;  supper — bread,  tea,  cookies,  warmed  up  potatoes  or  warmed 
up  meat. 

I  tested  the  food  supplies  and  found  them  wholesome.  The  general 
supplies  are  received  once  a  month  and  meat  and  milk  are  delivered 
daily.  In  one  of  the  cottages  the  bread  was  very  bad  and  in  the  other 
cottages  in  good  condition.  Care  should  be  taken  by  the  matron  of  each 
cottage  to  see  that  the  bread  is  properly  baked  and  when  not  good  that 
it  be  not  served. 

LIBRARY 

It  was  surprising  to  find  that  no  library  has  been  provided.  One 
hundred  books  are  received  twice  a  year  from  the  traveling  library  at 
Albany.  A  number  of  magazines  are  received  by  subscription  and  some 
books  and  magazines  are  donated  by  private  individuals.  The  reading 
matter  appears  inadequate  for  a  reformatory.  Each  cottage  should  be 
supplied  with  a  library  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  books  which  should 
be  changed  several  times  a  year  among  the  various  cottages.  There 
should  also  be  more  magazines  and  good  reading  matter  in  the  recreation 
rooms  of  the  cottages. 

MENTALLY  DEFECTIVES 

Most  of  the  inmates  are  girls  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty- 
one  committed  for  sexual  delinquencies  or  inebriety.  Casual  obser- 
vance shows  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  mentally  defective.  No 
study  is  made  of  the  mentally  defectives.  The  inmates  when  they  are 
received  are  not  mentally  examined.  The  number  of  inmates  are  not 
large  and  every  inmate  should  be  examined  and  tested  and  a  record  kept. 
I  discussed  the  mental  condition  of  the  inmates  with  the  doctor  and  she 
informed  me  that  in  her  judgment  about  two  hundred  out  of  the  two 
hundred  and  forty-eight  inmates  were  mentally  defective  in  some  degree. 
Some  of  them  appeared  quite  feeble-minded.  The  'feeble-minded  girls 
must  interfere  with  the  maintenance  of  a  good  standard  in  the  class 
rooms.  Reformatory  advantages  and  equipment  are  not  intended  for 
such  class  of  inmates  and  they  impede  the  work  of  the  institution.  The 
time  has  come  when  this  institution  should  return  under  the  law  the 
feeble-minded,  especially  the  border  line  cases. 

MEDICAL    ATTENDANCE     AND     HOSPITAL 

The  physician  and  several  nurses  furnish  the  necessary  medical  at- 
tendance and  hospital  care.  A  number  of  the  inmates  when  committed  are 
about  to  become  mothers  and  their  children  are  born  in  the  institution. 
Many  of  the  inmates  are  diseased  and  physically  deteriorated   through 
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self-abuse  and  excesses.    The  medical  staff  and  equipment  seems  adequate 
to   care   for   the   cases   at   present   within   the   institution. 

GYMNASIUM    AND    PHYSICAL    EXERCISE 

The  physical  culture  classes  in  the  gymnasium  contribute  to  the 
health  and  development  of  the  Inmates.  There  are  four  classes  during  the 
day  time  and  one  class  in  the  evening.  Each  inmate  spends  half  an  hour  a 
day  taking  physical  exercise.  A  competent  instructor  is  provided,  who 
also  teaches  calisthenics  and  dancing. 

CHAPEL  AND  BELIOIOUS  EXERCISES 

Religious  exercises  are  provided  in  the  chapel  for  the  various  de- 
nominations. Protestant  services  are  held  every  Sunday  afternoon  at 
3:00  P.  M.\  and  Roman  Catholic  services  on  Monday  morning.  On  Sun- 
day mornings  Sunday  School  classes  are  held  in  the  chapel  for  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  inmates.  Sunday  School  services  are  also  held  in  the 
separate  cottages. 

PUNISHMENT 

The  punishment  problem  does  not  seem  to  cause  much  trouble  in  this 
institution.  Three  dark  cells  in  the  reception  cottage  are  used  for  punish- 
ment and  isolation  purposes.  A  mattress  is  placed  on  the  floor  and  the 
inmate  receives  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  coffee  for  breakfast,  a  full 
dinner,  and  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  tea  for  supi)er.  It  is  reported 
that  inmates  are  never  handcuffed  nor  any  form  of  physical  torture  in- 
flicted. A  separate  isolation  building  should  be  provided  apart  from  the 
reception  cottage  for  cases  needing  punishment  and  special  treatment 

BECBEATION 

The  inmates  have  from  four  o'clock  until  eight  every  afternoon  for 
recreation,  inclusive  of  their  evening  meal.  They  are  released  on  the 
grounds  at  four  o'clock  and  stay  out  until  supper  time.  In  the  summer 
they  play  croquet,  basket  ball  and  other  games,  and  in  the  winter  use  sleds 
and  toboggan  slides.  Dancing  is  allowed  every  Saturday  afternoon. 
Dancing  parties  are  organized  at  Christmas,  at  holiday  times,  and  on 
special  occasions.  On  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  the  inmate  sing  in  the 
chapel.  Dramatic  plays  are  given  at  times.  Different  cottages  compete 
in  organizing  plays. 

FARM,    WATER   SUPPLY   AND   DRAINAGE 

A  farm  of  over  seventy-two  acres  is  cultivated  under  the  direction  of 
a  practical  farmer.  Large  quantities  of  fruit,  garden  produce  and  farm 
products  are  raised  for  the  institution.  The  stock  on  hand  includes  six 
horses,  six  milking  cows  and  three  yearlings,  three  calves,  twenty-five  pigs, 
and  eighty  chickens.  The  number  of  cows  should  be  increased  in  order  to 
furnish  the  milk  for  the  institution. 

The  institution  receives  its  water  supply  from  the  village  waterworks. 
The  water  is  fit  only  for  washing  purposes.  Drinking  water  is  secured 
from  wells.  It  is  carried  in  pails  to  the  cottages  by  the  inmates.  This  Is 
a  primitive  arrangement,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  remedy 
available. 

The  sewage  Is  drained  into  the  sewers  of  the  village  of  AlbioUr 

IMPROVEMENTS 

During  the  past  year  the  four  older  cottages  have  been  equipped  with 
fly  screens,  as  recommended  for  several  years.  All  the  porches  of  the 
cottages  have  been  repaired  and  painted.     The  chimneys  on  the  older 
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cottages  were  rebuilt  Thirteen  new  beds  were  supplied  for  the  reception 
cottage.  The  greenhouse  was  enlarged.  The  interior  of  the  industrial  build* 
ing  was  repainted  by  the  inmates.  Half  of  the  reception  cottage  and  the 
laundry  and  sewing  room,  the  interior  of  the  farm  house,  the  interior  of 
the  hospital,  and  the  kitchens  of  all  the  cottages  were  also  repainted. 
Every  cellar  was  whitewashed. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  commend  the  management  of  this  institutiou. 

It  is  recommended : 

First :  That  an  additional  cottage  be  provided  without  delay,  and  that 
at  least  one  cottage  a  year  be  erected  until  the  institutiou  reaches  a  limit 
of  five  hundred  inmates. 

Second :  That  more  farm  land  be  purchased  and  enough  cows  provided 
to  supply  the  milk  for  the  institution. 

Third :  That  a  disciplinary  building  be  furnished. 

Fourth:  That  the  marking  system  be  centralized  in  the  hands  of  a 
disciplinary  officer. 

Fifth :  That  there  be  more  personal  supervision  over  paroled  inmates. 

Sixth:  That  the  curriculum  of  the  school  in  letters  Include  lectures 
on  advanced  subjects. 

Seventh:  That  feeble-minded  girls  and  women  be  not  committed  to 
this  Institution,  and  if  committed,  the  border  line  cases  be  returned. 

Eighth:  That  the  heating  pipe  leading  to  the  second  story  of  the 
industrial  building  be  enlarged. 

Ninth:  That  fire  escapes  be  placed  on  all  the  cottages  and  the  in- 
dustrial building. 

Tenth:  That  a  permanent  library  be  provided  for  the  Institution. 

Eleventh :  That  the  Jail  doors  be  taken  off  the  reception  cottages  and 
the  bars  off  the  windows  and  replaced  by  doors  and  screened  windows 
similar  to  the  other  cottages. 

Twelfth :  That  the  recreation  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  cottages 
be  changed  to  the  first  floor. 

Thirteenth :  That  an  iron  fence  be  constructed  to  enclose  the  buildings. 

Fourteenth :  That  a  garage  be  provided  for  the  storing  of  gasoline  and 
Inflammable  materials. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  FRANK  E.  WADE, 

Commissioner, 

STATE    FARM    FOR   WOMEN 

VALATIE 

Insi)ected  December  17,  1914. 

Chapter  467  of  the  laws  of  1908  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  state 
farm  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  female  delinquents  over  thirty  years  of 
age  who  have  been  convicted  of  misdemeanors  or  lesser  offenses  at  least  five 
times  during  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  commitment  to  this  institu- 
tion, the  sentence  to  be  indeterminate,  not  to  exceed  three  years,  subject  to 
parole. 

In  1911  the  Wlnne  farm  near  Valatle,  Columbia  county,  was  purchased 
for  about  $12,000.  There  are  319  acres  of  land,  largely  level,  about  260  of 
which  are  tillable  and  the  balance  well  wooded.  The  soil  is  sandy  loam 
mixed  with  gravel,  poorly  sodded,  but  fairly  well  adapted  to  fruit  growing 
and  to  the  cultivation  of  rye,  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  berries,  etc.  The  farm 
buildings  consist  of  a  residence,  barn  and  several  other  small  out  buildings. 
At  the  time  of  purchase  by  the  State  there  was  another  large  barn  which 
has  since  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  founders  of  this  institution  to  adhere  to  the 
cottage  system  rather  than  the  congregate  plan  of  large  cell  block  con- 
struction. In  June,  1913  two  cottages  were  completed  at  a  cost  of  about 
$35,000  each.  They  are  of  smooth  stucco  construction  with  tile  roofs, 
rather  massive  in  appearance  and  nearly  fire-proof;  the  floors  and  stairs, 
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however,  are  of  hard  pine.  Each  cottage  is  intended  to  accommodate  from  25 
to  30  inmates.  They  are  each  provided  with  sewing  and  work  rooms,  dining 
hall,  bake  shop,  laundry,  attendants'  quarters,  bath  room  and  individual 
rooms  for  the  inmates.  Each  cottage  has  a  separate  heating  plant  and 
electric  light  is  furnished  by  the  Albany  Southern  Railroad  Ck>mpany. 

On  October  1,  1914,  the  institution  was  officially  opened  for  the  re- 
ception of  inmates  and  at  the  time  of  inspection  the  population  was  thirty 
women,  most  of  whom  were  committed  from  Buffalo.  The  warden  and 
family  reside  in  one  of  the  cottages  and  the  inmates  occupy  the  other. 
The  farm  house  is  vacant;  it  should  be  remodeled  and  would  make  a 
satisfactory  warden's  residence.  Previous  to  the  completion  of  the  cottage 
it  was  occupied  by  the  warden. 

During  the  past  year  an  average  of  24  convicts  from  Great  Meadow 
prison  have  been  doing  the  farm  work.  All  but  one  were  recently  re- 
turned to  prison.  These  convicts  occupied  the  farm  house  and  were  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  State  Farm,  except  clothing  and  transporta- 
tion charges  which  were  furnished  by  the  prison.  In  this  connection  it 
would  seem  that  when  convicts  are  transferred  to  this  institution  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  shoes,  socks  and  underclothing  should  accompany  them. 
During  the  past  fall  and  early  cold  weather  these  men  were  scantily  supplied, 
some  of  them  being  barefooted  in  worn  out  shoes.  I  interviewed  the  convict 
remaining  who  stated  that  this  was  true  but  that  they  had  been  recently 
supplied.  He  was  occupying  an  outbuilding  close  to  the  farm  house.  The 
equipment  consisted  of  a  coal  stove,  kerosene  lamp  and  a  pile  of  rye  straw 
for  a  bed.  He  is  to  remain  at  the  institution  during  the  winter  and  a  place 
has  been  provided  for  him  in  the  basement  of  one  of  the  cottages. 

The  Warden  stated  that  the  farm  work  was  largely  done  by  the  convicts 
and  resulted  in  a  great  saving  to  the  State.  The  value  of  the  farm  products 
amounted  to  approximately  $3,650,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal 
ones:     ^ 

Potatoes,  (bu.)   1,000  Corn  fodder,    (tons)    100 

Com,    (bu.)    600  Turnips,   (bu.)    200 

Hay,  (tons)   15  Apples,    (bu. )     225 

Rye,   (bu.)    385  Pigs  100 

Buckwheat,    (bu.)    42  Chickens    100 

In  addition  to  the  above  about  200  cords  of  fire  wood  and  600  fence 
posts  were  cut  in  the  woods  on  the  premises  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  new  fence  has  been  constructed.  Ninety-six  thousand  willows  have 
been  set  out  and  the  Warden  states  that  these  will  be  available  for  basket 
making  by  the  women  inmates  during  the  coming  year. 

At  present  the  live  stock  consists  of  13  head  of  cattle,  5  horses,  about 
80  pigs  and  90  chickens. 

In  addition  to  the  warden,  the  employees  consist  of  a  farmer  and 
fireman,  both  classified  as  laborers  at  $2.()6  a  day,  and  one  attendant  matron. 
A  physician  and  clergyman  from  Valatie  are  regularly  in  attendance. 

This  institution  is  an  experiment  in  the  State  of  New  York.  l%e  pur- 
pose of  its  projectors  was  to  remove  so  far  as  possible  from  their  present 
destructive  environment  those  women  whose  faces  have  become  familiar  in 
police  court  and  who  have  been  periodically  sent  to  the  workhouse  or  peni- 
tentiary. In  New  York  city  alone  the  iwlice  records  indicate  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  such  women  eligible  for  commitment  to  the  State  farm,  the 
handling  of  whom  under  present  conditions  is  little  less  than  a  public  dis- 
grace. Most  of  them  have  no  criminal  tendencies  and  it  is  believed  that  health- 
ful out-of-door  employment  and  scientific  treatment  on  a  farm  entirely  re- 
mote from  their  old  surroundings  will  effectually  reclaim  a  large  percentage 
of  these  petty  offenders  whose  cases  afford  the  magistrates  a  perplexing 
problem. 

The  need  for  such  an  institution  is  fully  as  urgent  as  it  was  at  the 
time  the  legislature  enacted  the  law  in  1908.  It  is  therefore  important 
that  it  should  be  pushed  to  completion  at  an  early  date.  At  present 
no  money  is  available  for  its  advancement    The  approved  plan  provides 
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for  twenty-one  cottnges,  administration  building,  hospital,  school  and  as- 
sembly hall,  etc.  The  erection  of  a  large  barn  and  other  farm  buildings 
is  imperative  if  the  farm  is  to  be  satisfactorily  conducted.  Much  of  the 
fodder  raised  this  year  remains  in  the  field  because  there  is  no  silo,  or 
room  for  it  in  the  present  small  bam.  A  large  dairy  is  needed  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  farm  and  together  with  extensive  poultry  raising 
would  afford  suitable  and  profitable  employment  for  the  inmates. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector. 
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PENITENTIARIES 

ALBANY  COUNTY  PENITENTIARY 

ALBANY 

Inspected  January  29,  1914.  Wallace  A.  Peasley,  Custodian,  William 
C.  Deiiouville,  Deputy  Custodian. 

The  institution  was  badly  congested  on  the  date  of  inspection,  the 
population  numbering  422  men  and  9  women.  With  but  256  cells  in  the 
men  8  prison  it  was  necessary  to  put  two  prisoners  in  a  cell,  a  deplorable 
condition. 

The  Albany  county  Board  of  Supervisors  is  considering  the  advisa- 
bility of  abandoning  the  penitentiary  and  remodeling  the  building  into  a 
mtKitMu  county  jail.  If  it  should  be  decided  to  continue  the  penitentiary, 
provision  should  be  made  to  guard  against  the  necessity  of  placing  two 
men  in  a  cell.  There  are  at  present  68  cells  in  the  north  wing  which 
have  not  been  in  use  for  some  time.  If  these  were  put  in  condition  for 
occupancy  during  periods  when  the  institution  has  an  excessive  popula- 
tion, the  congestion  could  be  materially  reduced. 

Since  the  last  insi)ection  in  November,  conditions  in  the  men's  prison 
have  greatly  improved.  The  whole  interior  has  been  renovated  and  at 
the  time  of  visitation  cleaning  squads  were  at  work  scrubbing,  scraping, 
painting  and  whitewashing.  The  improvement  is  commendable  and  the 
work  should  be  continued.  Uespite  the  elforts  to  keep  the  institution 
clean,  vermin  were  still  in  evidence  in  the  old  cell  block  with  its  in- 
•  uuiiterouM  cracks  and  crevices.  Unremitting  vigilance  will  be  required 
if  the  pests  are  ever  wholly  exterminated. 

This  report  is  merely  supplemental  to  the  report  of  November  7, 
19ia. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     JOHN   F.    TREMAIN, 

Secretary, 
CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector. 

ALBANY  COUNTY  PENITENTIARY 

ALBANY 

Inspected  July  21,  1914. 

This  institution  was  described  in  detail  in  a  report  dated  November 
7,  1913,  and  repetition  at  this  time  is  not  necessary. 

The  recommendation  that  cleaning  squads  be  formed  and  a  vigorous 
as.sault  be  made  on  the  vermin  and  the  prevailing  uncleanliness,  has  been 
comphed  with.  A  number  of  inmates  are  employed  daily  cleaning,  paint- 
ing, whitewashing,  etc.  The  interior  of  the  cells  and  the  floors  were  clean, 
and  the  bedbugs  have  been  to  a  considerable  extent  exterminated.  I 
fail  to  understand  why  the  same  method  is  not  applied  in  the  county  Jail. 

The  number  of  inmates  on  the  above  date  was  241  males  and  6  fe- 
males. The  highest  number  last  winter  was  400,  and  for  a  time  in  the 
summer  the  population  is  said  to  run  as  low  as  180.  The  great  majority 
are  housed  in  idleness  and  when  the  population  runs  high  two  prisoners 
are  obliged  to  occupy  one  of  these  small  cells.  At  the  time  of  inspection 
a  few  were  employed  on  the  farm,  a  few  at  shoe  repairing,  and  some  at 
institution  work. 

The  institution  has  deteriorated,  has  no  adequate  sanitary  facilities, 
and  the  bath  house  is  a  disgrace.  The  cells  have  no  toilets  and  to  my 
^urpiise  there  is  not  even  a  flushing  closet  in  the  old  shop  building  which 
is  used  as  a  day  room  for  men.  The  bath  house  is  not  properly  located, 
it  being  necessary  to  cross  the  yard  to  reach  this  portion.  Instead  of 
showers  there  are  eighteen  old  bath  tubs  or  troughs.  The  quarters  are 
contracted  and  there  is  no  suggestion  of  privacy  or  decency.     The  plan 
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affords  perfect  means  for  the  spread  of  vile  diseases  with  which  many 
of  the  prisoners  are  affected. 

The  so-called  hospital  room  is  simply  a  dormitory  with  little  or  no 
hospital  equipment. 

This  old  prison  should  be  either  abandoned  or  modernized.  An  insti- 
tution with  a  population  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  inmates  should  be 
constructive  in  its  conduct,  with  some  idea  of  beneficence  or  reformation. 
It  is  at  present  neither  reformatory  nor  deterrent  Many  of  the  prisoners 
are  young  men  who  should  be  at  least  self-supporting.  Large  numbers  of 
them  are  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  riding  on  freight  trains.  What  op- 
portunity does  this  institution  afford  as  conducted  at  present  for  their  im- 
provement? They  are  mingled  with  no  apparent  discrimination,  receive  no 
instructions,  and  in  the  main  are  required  to  render  no  services. 

From  former  reports  for  several  years  past  it  would  seem  that  some 
immediate  action  was  to  be  taken  by  the  county  officials  with  reference 
to  this  institution,  but  at  this  late  date  there  seems  to  be  no  plan  under 
way.  I  have  but  one  recommendation  to  make  and  that  is  that  mandatory 
proceedings  be  instituted  forthwith  compelling  action  on  the  part  of  the 
county  authorities. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     RUDOLPH  F.   DIEDLING, 

Commissioner. 


ERIE     COUNTY     PENITENTIARY 

BUFFALO 

To  the  state  Commission  of  Prisons^ 
Gentlemen  ; — 

In  accordance  with  my  duties  I  had  occasion  to  visit  on  February 
4,  1914,  the  Erie  County  Penitentiary.  Mot  Superintendent  Harry  M. 
Kaiser  who  received  me  very  cordially.  Deputy  Superintendent  Brick  ac- 
companied me  through  all  of  the  buildings  and  grounds. 

The  population  on  that  date  was:  Men  634;  Women,  37.  Found  the 
men,  women  and  juveniles  in  entirely  separate  apartments  as  required  by 
law.  Visited  all  parts  of  the  institution,  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  industries.  Found  the  entire  premises  extremely  clean,  although  my 
visit  was  made  without  any  previous  notice. 

Among  the  improvements  made  since  my  last  visit  I  found  the  old 
shops  were  torn  down  and  the  grounds  neatly  graded.  A  new  storehouse 
has  just  been  finished  and  fills  a  long  required  need.  The  whitewash  on 
the  walls  has  all  been  scrai^ed  off  in  both  corridors  and  cells  and  painted 
two  coats,  thus  making  the  Institution  more  sanitary.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit  they  were  painting  in  the  west  wing.  Extra  lights  have  recently 
been  placed  in  the  yards.  The  new  store  room  under  the  office  with  steel 
ceilings  was  finished  last  week,  and  fills  a  long  needetl  want.  The  old 
boiler  house  has  been  changed  into  a  tinware  shop,  one  end  of  it  being  used 
for  a  blacksmith  shop.  New  cement  walks  have  been  laid  during  the  past 
season. 

In  the  larger  Industrial  room  64  prisoners  were  employed  on  cloth- 
ing, mattresses,  pillow  slips,  and  such  articles  as  are  used  by  the  prisoners 
themselves.  A  few  of  the  prisoners  were  also  employed  in  the  carpenter 
shop,  paint  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  tin  shop,  baking  room  and  kitchen,  and 
general  work  in  and  around  the  building — ^in  all  about  375  prisoners,  both 
men  and  women,  employed  out  of  a  total  population  of  671,  less  than  one- 
half  employed,  the  others  being  idle. 

BECOM  MENDATION 

Would  recommend  that  all  of  the  prisoners  be  employed,  even  if 
necessary  to  erect  additional  buildings  and  manufacture  additional  articles 
that  could  be  used  by  the  prisoners  in  this  penitentiary  or  like  InstitutionB 
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elsewhere.    A  prisoner  employed  is  earning  something  for  the  State  as  well 
as  learning  a  trade,  and  is  less  liable  to  make  trouble  than  if  he  were  idle. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     EDGAR  A.  NEWELL, 

Commissioner. 

ERIE     COUNTY    PENITENTIARY 

BUFFALO 

Inspected  October  1,  1914.    Harry  Kaiser,  Warden. 
On  the  day  of  inspection  there  were  651  inmates  confined  in  the 
penitentiary — 620  males  and  31  females. 

The  buildings  were  all  in  good  condition,  there  being  no  change 
from  the  inspection  report  of  1913.  The  yard  was  clean  and  the  cell 
halls,  etc.,  were  found  in  the  usual  clean  and  orderly  condition. 

The  inmates  should  have  some  work  to  do  and  it  is  deplorable  that 
the  county  does  not  do  something  in  this  matter. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Erie  county 
take  up  the  matter  and  use  the  inmates  for  road  building. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     RUDOLPH    F.    DIBDLING, 
JAMES   F.   MURPHY, 

Commissioners. 

ERIE     COUNTY     PENITENTIARY    AND     FARM 

BUFFALO    AND    WENDE    STATION 

Penitentiary  inspected  November  24,  1914;  County  Farm  inspected 
November  27,  1914. 

William  Hunt,  Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Correction;  Harry 
Kaiser,  Keex)er  in  charge  of  Penitentiary. 

The  total  number  of  inmates  committed  to  the  Erie  County  Peniten- 
tiary on  the  day  of  inspection  was  738,  of  whom  665  were  confined  in 
the  penitentiary  and  73  were  on  the  farm  at  Wende.  There  were  706 
males  and  32  females.  The  highest  number  at  any  one  time  during  the 
year  was  935.    There  are  694  separate  cells. 

BUILDINGS 

The  penitentiary  buildings  remain  the  same  as  described  in  last 
year's  inspection  report  All  the  cell  houses  are  in  good  condition, 
except  the  south  wing. 

The  north  wing  of  the  women's  prison  contains  large  cells  equipped 
with  sanitary  closets  and  wash  basins.  Each  cell  has  an  iron  b^  with 
adequate  bed  clothing.  The  cell  hall  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The 
walls  of  the  cell  hall  have  recently  been  painted  a  dark  green  by  inmate 
labor.  The  interior  of  the  cells  is  also  to  be  repainted.  The  women  take 
their  meals  at  tables  in  the  corridor. 

The  west  wing  or  steel  prison  contains  289  cells.  Each  cell  is  furnish- 
ed with  a  sanitary  closet,  wash  basin  and  comfortable  bed.  All  the  male 
adults  take  their  meals  at  tables  in  the  court  of  this  prison.  Portable 
tables  are  set  up  and  each  inmate  brings  a  stool  from  his  cell.  Earthen- 
ware dishes  are  provided. 

The  boys'  prison  contains  80  cells.  These  cells  are  among  the  best 
equipped  in  the  penitentiary.  Youths  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  are 
segregated  in  this  cell  hall,  taking  their  meals  at  tables  in  the  corridor. 
They  are  also  kept  apart  as  much  as  possible  from  the  adults  when  em- 
ployed. 

The  cells  of  the  south  wing  are  unfit  for  the  imprisonment  of  human 
beings  and  are  on  a  par  in  size  and  equipment  with  the  cells  in  Sing  Sing 
and  Auburn  prisons.  They  contain  no  sanitary  closets  or  wash  basins  and 
the  insanitary  bucket  is  still  in  use.  Upper  and  lower  bunks  attached 
to  iron  rails  fill  up  most  of  the  space  in  the  cells.     The  large  increase 
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in  the  number  of  inmates  sent  to  the  Erie  County  Penitentiary  during  the 
past  year  makes  necessary  placing  two  men  in  these  cells  whenever  the 
number  of  prisoners  exceeds  694,  which  has  been  most  of  the  time.  A 
number  of  these  cells  are  behind  the  residence,  have  no  windows  in  front 
of  them  and  are  dark  and  dungeon-like. 

The  grading  of  the  yard  has  been  completed  and  it  appears  neat  and 

attractive. 

Most  of  the  old  shop  buildings  and  bams  have  been  pulled  down  and 
the  few  which  are  retained  have  been  reconstructed  or  repaired. 

The  new  power  house  and  electric  generating  plant  is  proving  a  great 
improvement  and  economy  in  supplying  the  institution  with  power,  heat 

and  light  ^  ,     ,     j.^ 

Inmates  complained  that  they  had  been  troubled  by  vermin  in  the 
cells.  When  I  reported  the  complaints,  it  was  stated  that  the  county  had 
been  slow  in  supplying  disinfectants;  that  only  recently  a  sufficient 
supply  had  been  received,  and  that  for  several  months  it  was  difficult  to 
get  an  adequate  quantity.  Disinfectants  are  cheap,  and  any  one  familiar 
VTith  prisons  understands  that  constant  and  vigilant  effort  must  be  made 
at  all  times  to  exterminate  vermin. 

FOOD    SUPPLIES 

I  tested  the  food  supplies  and  found  them  wholesome.  The  bread  is 
baked  in  the  penitentiary.  Meats  are  purchased  weekly  or  oftener  and 
preserved  in  large  refHgerating  rooms.  I  interviewed  a  large  number 
of  inmates,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  the  food  and  re- 
ceived no  complaints. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Idleness  of  the  inmates  continues  to  be  the  great  evil  in  the  Erie 
County  Penitentiary.  Not  more  than  one-half  of  the  prisoners  can  at  any 
time  be  given  employment.  The  fifty  per  cent  who  do  work  take  it  very 
leisurely.  Sufficient  work,  however,  is  provided  for  the  w^men  in  the 
laundry,  sewing  rooms  and  residence.  About  65  men  are  u»«d  in  the 
clothing  and  shoe  shop  where  clothing  and  shoes  are  made  and  repaired 
for  county  institutions.  Some  mattress  work  is  also  done  for  county 
institutions.  A  few  prisoners  are  engaged  in  making  tin  pails  and  cans 
used  for  city  departments.  Laundry  work  is  done  for  the  penitentiary, 
jail  and  county  lodging  house.  A  number  of  men  have  recently  been  con- 
structing frames  and  iron  bars  for  cement  work  and  other  supplies 
needed  at  the  farm. 

As  pointed  out  for  several  years  in  these  inspections,  the  deplorable 
idleness  in  the  Erie  County  Penitentiary  is  unnecessary  if  the  city  de- 
partments will  co-operate  with  the  county  authorities.  Every  man  in  the 
penitentiary  could  be  kept  busy  making  necessary  supplies  and  other 
work  for  the  city  of  Buffalo. 

BOAD    BUILDING 

Selected  prisoners  should  be  used  in  building  town  and  county  roads 
if  the  work  be  done  by  the  town  or  county.  The  use  of  prisoners  by 
contractors  in  road  building  is  not  only  unlawful,  but  wrong  in  principle 
and  generally  vicious  In  practice.  Prisoners  from  the  Onondaga  County 
Penitentiary  have  for  several  years  successfully  built  roads  under  the 
direction  of  the  county  highway  authorities.  Over  seven  hundred  prison- 
ers from  the  state  prisons  have  been  constructing  town  and  county  roads 
during  the  past  year.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  should  take  up  the 
road  building  proposition  and  develop  it  in  Erie  county. 

Former  objections  that  road  building  is  humiliating  to  the  prisoners 
are  no  longer  tenable.  The  clothing  of  the  prisoners  does  not  differ  to 
any  noticeable  extent  from  the  clothing  of  ordinary  laborers.  Persons 
on  the  highways  do  not  know  that  the  gangs  employed  in  road  building 
are  convicts  unless  so  informed.     I  visited  a  number  of  camps  where 
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prisoners  are  engaged  in  road  building  during  the  present  summer  and 
found  that  in  every  instance  the  prisoners  were  well  treated,  healthy 
and  contented. 

INSTBUOnON 

Some  educational  instruction  should  be  introduced  in  the  penitentiary. 
Many  of  the  prisoners  are  committed  for  six  mouths  or  longer.  Many  of 
them  are  illiterates.  It  is  a  sad  spectacle  to  see  hundreds  of  able- 
bodied  men  and  youths  sitting  idle  or  reading  papers  or  fiction  or  smok- 
ing in  their  cells  during  the  working  day  when  they  should  be  either  em- 
ployed or  doing  something  for  their  improvement. 

Several  years  ago  two  teachers  were  assigned  from  the  New  York 
City  Educational  Department  to  the  New  York  County  Penitentiary  on 
Blackwell's  Island.  Instruction  Is  given  in  elementary  branches  in  the 
chapel  of  the  institution.  The  same  could  be  done  in  the  Erie  county 
penitentiary.  The  objection  is  raised  that  the  sentences  of  the  prisoners 
are  too  short  for  much  instruction,  but  there  are  large  numbers  of  prisoners 
whose  period  of  confinement  is  longer  than  the  term  of  the  Buffalo  night 
schools. 

THE    COUNTY    FARM 

The  most  vital  and  hopeful  prospect  in  connection  with  the  Erie 
Coimty  Penitentiary  is  the  County  Farm.  The  county  of  Erie  has  for 
years  owned  a  large  farm  near  Wende  Station.  It  has  been  urged  in 
previous  inspection  reports  of  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  that 
this  farm  be  cultivated  by  prisoners  from  the  penitentiary.  Commis- 
sioner Hunt  succeeded  early  in  the  present  year  in  securing  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  farm.  Some  prisoners  were  taken  out  to  the 
farm  in  March.  The  nimiber  was  gradually  increased  to  68  as  soon  as 
accommodations  could  be  provided. 

The  Wende  Homestead  was  used  as  headquarters  and  thirty-two  beds 
were  placed  in  various  rooms.  A  shower  bath  was  Installed  in  the  cellar. 
Thirty-six  beds  were  placed  in  the  rooms  of  another  house  on  the  farm. 
Both  of  these  houses  were  reconstructed  and  made  into  comfortable 
temporary  dormitory  buildings  for  the  prisoners. 

Very  creditable  work  was  done  by  the  prisoners  in  the  reconstruction 
of  an  old  building  into  a  substantial  two-story  residence  equipped  with 
modern  contrivances,  for  the  farmer.  A  practical  farmer  was  engaged 
as  director  of  the  farm  work.  A  pleasant  dining  house  and  kitchen  were 
erected  by  prisoners  largely  from  materials  taken  from  the  old  buildings 
demolished  in  the  penitentiary  yard.  A  number  of  smaller  buildings, 
such  as  a  milk  house,  meat  house  and  storage  houses  have  been  built 
Old  barns  were  rebuilt  by  the  prisoners  and  made  adequate  for  temporary 
use  and  sanitary  for  housing  the  cattle.  Several  chicken  coops  were 
built  by  the  prisoners  from  scientific  plans  furnished  by  the  College 
of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University  and  are  reported  to  be  the  best  of 
their  kind.  Temporary  hog  pens  were  also  constructed.  An  ice  house 
near  Ellicott  Creek  was  rebuilt  and  ice  for  refrigerating  purposes  was 
cut  and  stored. 

A  new  re-enforced  concrete  dormitory  building  is  in  process  of  con- 
struction by  the  prisoners  on  plans  prepared  for  Commissioner  Hunt 
The  cement  blocks  are  made  on  the  farm  by  the  prisoners.  The  building 
is  to  be  two-story  and  a  basement,  and  is  210  ft.  by  33  ft  and  will  furnish 
sleeping  accommodations  for  150  prisoners.  It  will  be  fireproof  and  is  a 
good  example  of  high-grade  constructive  work  by  short  term  prisoners 
under  competent  direction. 

A  two-ton  electric  truck  was  purchased  for  the  conveyance  of  prisoners 
and  for  the  carting  of  supplies  and  construction  materials. 

The  heating  problem  was  solved  by  the  discovery  of  two  natural  gas 
wells  on  the  property.  One  well  produces  500,000  feet  per  day  and  the 
other  50,000  feet.  All  the  dormitories  and  buildings  are  comfortably 
heated  and  lighted  by  natural  gas.    Forty  iron  posts  made  from  material 
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taken  from  the  penitentiary  have  been  placed  along  Wende  Road  and 
natural  gas  lamps  installed.  It  Is  planned  to  have  seventy-five  of  these 
lights.  The  lamps  were  lighted  for  the  first  time  the  night  before  the  in- 
spection, and  the  prisoners  celebrated  the  occasion  by  a  procession  and  an 
orderly  demonstration. 

The  farm  contains  429  acres  of  land,  329  of  which  are  arable. 
About  100  acres  are  woodland  and  stony  ground.  Ellicott  Creek  flows 
through  the  middle  of  the  farm.  An  adequate  water  supply  for  the  insti- 
tution is  furnished  by  the  Depew  Water  Works. 

The  live  stock  on  the  farm  included  20  Holstein  cows,  7  calves,  1 
bull,  5  horses,  300  hens,  52  hogs. 

Notwithstanding  the  interruptions  of  construction  and  the  limitations 
of  the  first  year  on  the  farm  the  products  have  been  116,251  pounds  of 
milk,  36  tons  of  hay,  108  bushels  of  buckwheat,  123  bushels  of  beans, 
507  bushels  of  oats,  5  tons  of  straw,  114  bushels  of  peas  in  pods,  151  bushels 
of  tomatoes,  426  bushels  of  turnips,  129  bushels  of  carrots,  27  bushels  of 
beets,  25  bushels  of  sweet  corn,  605  summer  squash,  34  bushels  of 
apples,  331  bushels  of  potatoes  and  350  tons  of  ice.  The  milk  and  produce 
have  been  delivered  by  the  farm  truck  to  the  penitentiary,  lodging  house 
and  Jail. 

The  plans  of  Commissioner  Hunt  provide  for  the  erection.  In  the  near 
future,,  of  a  large  concrete  barn,  40  x  50  feet,  a  concrete  bridge 
over  the  creek  and  a  residence.  The  concrete  blocks  are  to  be  made  and 
all  the  construction  work  is  to  be  done  by  the  prisoners.  When  the 
dormitory  building  is  erected,  another  will  be  recommended  and  possibly 
the  penitentiary  population  will  be  gradually  transferred  to  the  farm. 
Provision  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  transfer  of  suffi- 
cient inmates  from  the  penitentiary  to  close  and  keep  closed  the  insani- 
tary south  wing.  Commissioner  Hunt  is  desirous  that  more  land  be  pur- 
chased and  that  the  Erie  county  home  be  also  removed  to  the  farm. 

Commissioner  Hunt  has  displayed  great  enthusiasm  and  has  given  much 
time  and  effort  in  the  development  of  the  farm.  This  work  is  in  line 
with  the  most  advanced  correctional  ideas  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners. 
Commissioner  Hunt  and  Deputy  Davenport  deserve  commendation  for  the 
ability  shown  in  working  out  the  plans  for  the  use  of  the  farm  and 
in  economy  of  material  and  in  utilizing  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
construction  work  on  the  farm. 

Now  that  Erie  county  has  committed  itself  to  the  farm  proposition, 
the  present  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  the  future.  While  the  land  can 
be  bought  at  a  reasonable  price,  several  hundred  acres  should  be  secured 
in  addition  to  the  present  acreage  and  a  site  provided  for  the  future 
transfer  of  the  penitentiary  population  or  a  good  portion  of  it,  and 
possibly  for  the  county  home.  On  a  large  site,  the  two  institutions 
can  be  separate<l  by  a  long  distance. 

Several  hundred  prisoners  have  been  sent  to  the  county  farm  since 
it  was  opened.  Accommodations  are  provided  at  one  time  for  68.  Three 
guards  are  furnished  during  the  day  and  one  at  night  The  guards  are 
used  more  to  assist  in  the  construction  work  than  to  watch  the  prisoners. 
The  prisoners  are  practically  unguarded  day  and  night  They  behave  well 
and  go  about  their  work  freely.  They  are  selected  men  and  appreciate 
the  opportunity  of  working  in  the  open.  The  number  of  escapes  has  been 
comparatively  small. 

It  is  recommended : 

First:  That  work  be  provided  for  the  idle  men  confined  In  the 
penitentiary. 

Second:  That  selected  prisoners  be  used  in  county  and  town  road 
building  under  the  direction  of  the  county  authorities. 

Third:  That  at  least  one  teacher  be  provided,  and  educational  in- 
struction be  given  to  long  term  prisoners  in  the  penitentiary. 

Fourth:  That  several  hundred  more  acres  of  land  be  purchased  in 
addition  to  the  present  acreage  of  the  farm. 
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Fifth:  That  accommodations  be  provided  as  soon  as  possible  on  the 
farm  for  the  transfer  from  the  penitentiary  of  sui&clent  prisoners  so 
that  the  Insanitary  south  wing  of  the  penitentiary  can  be  closed  and  kept 
closed. 

Sixth:  That  sufficient  disinfectants  be  provided  at  all  times  for  use 
in  the  penitentiary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     FRANK  E.  WADE, 

CommUHoner, 

MONROE     COUNTY    PENITENTIARY 

BOCHBSTBS 

Inspected  March  19,  1914.    William  H.  Craig,  Superintendent 

The  population  on  the  above  date  was  313  males  and  18  females. 

The  maximum  during  the  year  was  438 ;  minimum,  250.  The  total  cell 
capacity  is  544  for  men  and  44  for  women.  The  number  of  admissions 
to  this  institution  during  1913  was  2,028  males  and  140  females.  Eight 
were  recorded  as  16  years  of  age;  217  were  under  the  age  of  21.  The 
majority  of  admissions,  however,  were  over  the  age  of  thirty. 

This  penitentiary  is  old  but  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  repair 
and  well  equipped.  The  interior  was  found  in  an  almost  perfect  state 
of  cleanliness.  The  old  cell  block  is  similar  to  that  in  the  Albany 
county  penitentiary,  but  every  cell  was  found  to  be  scrupulously  clean 
and  no  evidence  of  vermin.  A  very  effective  method  of  exterminating 
vermin  has  been  found  in  the  use  of  blow  torches  which  are  applied  to 
every  crack  and  crevice.  The  other  portion  of  the  prison,  which  is 
known  as  the  new. cell  hall,  is  more  modem  and  the  cells  are  larger 
with  open  fronts  of  steel  bars.  The  inmates  do  not  occupy  the  cells 
during  the  daytime  and  the  bedding  is  spread  out  and  hung  up  in  the  cells. 
The  beds  consist  of  steel  bunks  with  straw  ticks,  blankets  and  plUow 
sheets  and  pillow  cases  are  not  in  use  except  in  the  women's  department 
The  cells  are  kept  thoroughly  whitewashed.  The  use  of  pidnt  would  be 
found  much  more  satisfactory.  The  bucket  system  prevails.  In  the  new 
cell  hall  the  buckets  are  placed  in  small  niches  with  ventilators  ex- 
tending through  to  the  roof.  No  odor  was  present  at  the  time  of  in- 
spection.   The  cell  halls  have  large  windows  and  are  well  lighted. 

The  inmates  receive  their  meals  in  an  orderly  manner  at  tables 
in  the  mess  hall.  Earthen  ware  is  in  use  and  has  been  found  highly 
satisfactory.  Three  meals  a  day  are  served.  The  department  for  females 
was  found  in  a  tidy  condition.  The  inmates  are  fully  employed  in  the 
sewing  room. 

The  prisoners  are  required  to  bathe  at  least  once  a  week.  The  men's 
prison  is  furnished  with  showers;  the  women's  department  with  tubs. 
The  kitchen,  laundry,  bakery,  eta,  are  well  equipped  and  were  found  in 
good  condition.  There  is  a  small  hospital  room,  and  recently  a  dormitory 
was  opened  for  the  inmates  who  work  on  the  farm,  drive  the  teams  and 
care  for  the  stock.  This  room  is  light  and  sanitary,  and  is  provided  with 
white  enamel  beds  and  good  bedding.  The  plan  is  certainly  commendable ; 
it  aids  in  securing  better  service  and  is  for  the  well  being  of  those 
men  who  work  hard  at  manual  labor  during  the  day  and  who  do  not  re- 
quire cellular  confinement 

The  matter  of  full  employment  for  the  men  has  been  fully  discussed 
in  previous  reports.  There  have  been  no  further  developments.  Farm 
work  is  continued  which  affords  employment  for  about  75  of  the  inmates 
during  the  summer  season,  and  it  would  seem  wise  to  extend  this  as  far 
as  possible.  The  tailor  shop,  tin  shop,  plumbing  and  blacksmithing  in  con- 
nection with  the  institution  work,  care  of  poultry  houses  and  livestock 
give  employment  to  at  least  75  inmates. 

Superintendent  Craig  is  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
{prisoners  and  is  desirous  of  adopting  every  up-to-date  method  which  will 
add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  institution.  Under  his  administration  the 
farm  has  been  made  to  pay  and  it  is  probable  that  the  purchase  or  rental 
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of  additional  land  would  be  the  more  practical  way  of  relieving  the 
idleness  which  necessarily  exists  under  present  conditions.  Road  building 
has  been  suggested.  Onondaga  county  penitentiary  has  been  able  to  keep 
most  of  their  inmates  employed  in  the  quarry  and  in  constructing  county 
roads.  Mattresses  could  be  made  and  the  tailor  work  for  the  various  city 
and  county  institutions  done  at  the  penitentiary.  Park  benches  could  be 
repaired  and  painted,  and  a  plant  for  the  preparation  of  concrete  material 
lor  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Rochester  might  be  found  a  practicable  and 
profitable  industry. 

During  the  winter  a  large  number  of  idle  men  sit  about  in  the  unused 
shop  buildings.  They  are  permitted  to  read  but  the  majority  of  them  are 
in  absolute  idleness  most  of  the  time. 

In  a  former  report  appeared  the  following  statements  which  are 
as  strongly  applicable  at  this  time: 

"No  stronger  presentation  of  the  neglect  of  county  officials  to  pro- 
vide for  the  employment  of  prisoners  as  required  by  law,  could  be 
found  than  the  sight  of  these  fine  shop  buildings  unused  and  several 
hundred  prisoners  sitting  about  in  idleness.  The  law  makes  it  manda- 
tory that  they  be  furnished  work  and  do  work  for  the  county  and  its 
political  subdivisions.  Only  a  fraction  of  the  manufacturing  sup- 
plies, or  other  work  which  they  could  do  for  the  county  of  Monroe  and 
city  of  Rochester,  would  keep  all  the  prisoners  employed  throughout 
the  year." 

Many  of  the  inmates  are  young  men  and  Illiterate.  Although  their 
terms  are  comparatively  short,  a  prison  school  might  be  conducted  to 
advantage.    It  would  be  worth  while  giving  it  a  trial,  at  least 

Of  course,  these  are  matters  wldch  will  require  the  co-operation  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  should  receive  their  earnest  consideration 
at  an  early  date. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector, 


MONROE    COUNTY    PENITENTIARY 

BOCHBSTEB 

To  the  State  ComnUasion  of  Prisons, 

Gentlemen  : — 

In  accordance  with  my  duties  as  commissioner  I  visited  on  March 
20,  1914,  the  Monroe  County  Penitentiary.  Population  that  date:  male 
prisoners  311,  and  female  18,  total  329.  I  met  Deputy  John  J.  Burns 
who  received  me  very  courteously  and  showed  me  throughout  the  Institu- 
tion as  well  as  the  various  fkrm  buildings. 

While  most  of  the  inmates  are  busy  on  the  farm  during  the  sunmier 
season,  I  should  judge  that  a  greater  part  were  idle  during  the  winter 
months. 

In  two  of  the  larger  rooms  under  the  charge  of  keepers  were  about 
200  male  prisoners,  sitting  on  benches  and  idle,  only  a  few  reading.  I 
asked  many  of  them  whether  they  preferred  to  be  at  work  or  idle, 
and  without  exception  they  replied  that  they  preferred  to  work.  In  eacdi 
of  the  rooms  I  asked  the  keeper  in  charge  to  request  those  who  preferred 
to  be  at  work  in  some  industry  to  rise.  In  each  case  at  least  95  per  cent 
arose. 

RECOMMENDATION 

I  would  recommend  that  in  the  winter  time  the  two  large  rooms 
above  mentioned  be  changed  into  industrial  departments,  and  diat  the 
prisoners  be  employed  therein.  The  prisoners  will  thus  learn  in  a  degree 
some  useful  trade  and  thus  be  able  upon  their  discharge  to  better  take 
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care  of  themselves.     It  will  also  reduce  to  the  county  the  expense  of 
maintenance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     EDGAR  A.  NEWELL. 

Commissioner, 

MONROE     COUNTY     PENITENTIARY 

BOCHESTEB 

Inspected  October  6,  1914,  W.  H.  Craig,  Superintendent 

The  niunber  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  insi)ection  was:  Men  339; 
women  28.  The  total  for  the  year  ending  October  1st,  was:  Men  1,917, 
women  122.  The  highest  number  at  any  one  time  during  the  year  was: 
Men  409 ;  women  29.    The  lowest :  Men  210 ;  women  18. 

This  penitentiary  was  foimd  in  its  usual  excellent  condition  as  to 
cleanliness.  The  buildings  were  also  in  good  repair.  While  these  buildings 
are  mostly  old,  a  special  effort  is  made  to  keep  them  in  good  condition 
and  free  from  vermin. 

There  are  300  cells  in  what  is  known  as  the  new  part  and  250  In  the 
old  cell  house.  The  principal  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  is 
that  the  former  has  a  stone  floor  and  only  the  door  in  front  of  the  cells 
is  barred,  the  rest  being  solid.  The  latter  has  a  concrete  floor  in  ex- 
cellent condition  and  entire  open  fronts.  The  superintendent  stated 
that  the  entire  open  fronts  were  very  much  better  than  the  old  method 
with  only  the  doors  of  open  bars,  as  it  permitted  a  better  circulation 
of  air  and  allowed  the  sunlight  to  stream  into  the  entire  interior  of 
the  cells. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Farm  and  institution  work  constitute  practically  the  entire  employ 
ment  of  the  inmates.  The  county  owns  about  200  acres  and  is  renting 
this  year  300  additional  acres.  The  cultivation  of  this  land  gives  employ- 
ment to  from  90  to  100  men,  and  prison  duties  afford  work  for  70  or  80 
men.  All  the  women  have  constant  employment — sewing,  cleaning,  cooking 
for  their  own  department  and  various  other  duties  under  the  charge  of 
the  matrons.  Under  the  head  of  prison  duties  are  classed  the  work  of 
the  blacksmith  shop,  tailor  shop,  shoe  shop,  machine  shop,  barber  shop, 
kitchen  work,  care  of  the  halls  and  cell  rooms,  yard  work,  barn  work, 
plumbing,  carpenter  and  electric  work,  and  painting. 

The  products  of  the  farm  this  year  were  as  follows :  100  tons  of  hay ; 
60  acres  peas ;  1,600  bushels  of  oats ;  1,400  bushels  of  wheat ;  500  bushels 
onions;  48  acres  potatoes;  10  acres  carrots;  10  acres  beets;  10  acres  cab- 
bage; 10  acres  tomatoes;  3  acres  strawberries;  25  acres  beans;  35  acres 
field  corn,  producing  about  3,000  bushels;  and  1%  acres  various  garden 
vegetables. 

The  farm  stock  consists  of  15  farm  horses,  125  pigs,  6  cows,  1,000 
chickens.  In  winter  the  superintendent  usually  has  about  75  cows  which 
he  buys  in  the  fall  dry  and  sells  in  the  spring  at  a  good  profit  Practically 
all  the  farm  supplies  needeil  in  the  prison  are  raised  on  the  farm. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  year.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  for  the  past  year  was  $36,975.  The  cash  income  of  the 
institution,  not  counting  farm  produce  used,  was  $43,648.  There  was 
expended  in  various  improvements  about  $10,000.  There  was  still,  even 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  a  considerable  number  of  idle  men;  at  the  time 
of  inspection  28  were  sitting  idle  in  one  room  and  132  in  another. 
These  are  exercised  in  the  yard  an  hour  after  dinner  each  day;  they  sit 
in  these  old  shops  2%  hours  in  the  forenoon  and  2^^  hours  in  the  after- 
noon. As  frequently  recommended  in  former  reports,  some  effort  should  be 
made  to  furnish  employment  for  these  men.  If  the  county  would  purchase 
additional  land  instead  of  renting,  a  good  many  of  these  men  could  be 
employed  in  making  improvements  to  the  county's  property  which  of  course 
is  not  feasible  with  rented  land. 
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Tlie  superintendent  furnishes  help  to  do  considerable  work  on  the 
premises  of  the  county  hospital  for  tuberculosis  and  on  the  farm  of  the  alms- 
house, but  is  still  unable  to  find  employment  for  all  his  men,  so  that 
there  are  usually  from  100  to  200  idle  men  in  the  institution. 

The  superintendent  has  converted  one  of  the  old  shops  into  a  dormitory 
room  with  25  beds  for  the  use  of  teamsters  and  trusties.  The  men  prefer  to 
occupy  this  dormitory  to  sleeping  in  the  cells,  and  it  is  the  judgment 
of  the  superintendent  that  dormitories  for  the  class  of  prisoners  sent 
to  the  penitentiaries  would  be  much  more  desirable  than  cells. 

A  new  bake  oven  is  needed  and  the  superintendent  could  do  the 
constructive  work  with  the  prisoners  if  the  county  would  furnish  the 
small  amount  of  funds  necessary  to  purchase  the  material.  This  is 
recommended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.  MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chdef  Inspector. 

NEW   YORK   PENITENTIARY 
blackwell'b  island 

Inspected  March  10,  1914.  Patrick  Hayes,  Warden. 
The  total  population  this  day  was  1,284,  1,204  of  whom  were  males 
and  80  females.  Nearly  all  the  males  were  working.  The  assignments 
were  as  follows:  Fifty-five  making  iron  bedsteads;  180  making  brooms; 
5  barbers;  39  bakers;  10  in  the  boiler  room;  120  in  the  halls  and 
kitchens;  32  in  the  laundry;  21  masons;  335  outside  gangs;  79  in  the 
quarry;  96  in  the  stone  shed,  etc. 

The  cells,  floors  and  the  beds  were  found  dean. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     HENRY   SOLOMON, 

Commissioner, 

NEW    YORK    PENITENTIARY 
blagkwell'b  island 

Inspected  July  8  and  11,  1914.  Patrick  Hayes,  Warden. 

On  the  day  of  inspection  there  were  1,752  prisoners  committed 
to  the  New  York  Penitentiary.  They  were  under  the  direction  of  the 
Warden  distributed  as  follows: 

At   the   Penitentiary,   Blackwell's   Island    1,412 

At  Hart's  Island  301 

At  Riker's  Island  15 

At  the  Workhouse,  Blackwell's  Island  8 

At  the  City  Prison,  Queens   21 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Most  of  the  buildings  of  the  New  York  Penitentiary  were  erected 
many  years  ago  and  contain  the  defects  and  limitations  of  the  old 
style  prison  construction.  There  is  not  much  of  the  modem  about  thlB 
grim  old  institution.  The  main  buildings,  built  of  massive  stone  from 
time  to  time,  are  connected  together  in  a  huge  pile. 

The  cell  halls  are  designated  as  the  Old  Prison,  North  Prison,  West 
Prison  and  South  Prison,  and  contain  1,113  tomb-like  cells.  The  cell 
block  of  the  Old  Prison  has  256  cells,  each  3  feet  6  inches  wide,  6  feet 
10  inches  deep  and  7  feet  high;  the  South  Prison  has  247  cells,  each 
3  feet  10  inches  wide,  6  feet  10%  inches  deep  and  7  feet  4  inches 
high;  the  West  Prison  has  240  cells,  each  3  feet  10  inches  wide,  6  feet 
10%  inches  deep  and  7  feet  4  inches  high;  and  the  North  Prison  has 
370  cells,  each  4  feet  8  inches  wide,  7  feet  6  inches  deep  and  8  feet  6 
inches  high.  The  number  imprisoned  at  BlackweU's  Island  in  excess 
of  the  cell  capacity  requires  doubling  up  the  prisoners  in  the  North  Prison, 
which  has  the  larger  cells  (really  too  small  for  one  person).    On  the  day 
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of  Inspection  208  prisoners  were  placed  two  in  a  cell. 

Each  cell  is  equipped  with  a  small  iron  bedstead  and  an  electric 
light.  The  cells  in  the  North  Prison  have  two  folding  bunks  attached 
to  the  wall,  one  above  the  other.  The  vile  prison  bucket  is  still  re- 
tained in  each  cell.  No  lavatories  are  in  the  cells  and  the  prisoners 
wash  daily  at  cement  and  terrazzo  wash  basins  in  the  cell  halls. 

When  constructed  the  cell  halls  had  narrow  little  windows  which 
greatly  impede  light  and  air.  Upon  recommendation  of  the  State  Com- 
mission of  Prisons  larger  windows,  each  24  feet  high  by  7  feet  deep, 
have  been  gradually  constructed  in  the  cell  halls  by  inmate  labor  under 
the  direction  of  the  warden.  Forty-eight  of  these  windows  have  been 
completed;  16  were  built  during  the  past  year  and  only  four  are  needed 
to  complete  the  work.  These  windows  have  greatly  improved  the  venti- 
lation and  sanitation  of  the  cell  haUs.  More  for  appearance  than  use 
each  cell  has  a  small  ventilating  hole  in  the  rear,  which  does  not  seem 
to  be  of  much  service.  Exhaust  fans  connected  with  ventilating  flues 
would  aid  greatly  in  cleaning  out  the  foul  air  from  the  cells. 

Formerly  the  cell  doors  were  obstructed  by  steel  plates  and  flat 
bars  making  five-eighths  of  the  surface  of  the  door  solid  steel  and  shutting 
out  light  and  air.  The  warden  is  to  be  commended  for  his  efforts  in 
removing  the  steel  plates  and  alternative  bars  from  the  doors  in  the 
South  and  West  Prisons,  and  they  should  be  removed  from  the  cell  doors 
of  the  other  prisons. 

Cement  floors  are  being  gradually  substituted  for  the  old  flagstone 
floors  as  recommended  by  this  Commission,  and  make  a  great  improvement 
in  the  cleanliness  and  appearance  of  the  cell  halla 

The  mess  hall  has  been  enlarged  during  the  past  year.  It  will  now 
accommodate  1,180  prisoners  at  one  sitting.  If  the  space  used  for  the 
present  kitchen,  which  is  inadequate  for  kitchen  purposes,  be  utilized 
for  an  addition  to  the  mess  hall  and  a  new  kitchen  be  built,  as  proposed 
by  the  warden,  ample  room  will  be  provided  for  all  the  prisoners  at  one 
sitting  and  the  necessity  of  feeding  the  prisoners  in  relays  will  be 
avoided.  All  the  meals  are  served  in  the  mess  hall.  On  the  day  of 
Inspection  the  dinner  consisted  of  pea  soup  and  corned  beef  and  potatoes. 
We  tested  the  dinner  and  the  food  supplies  and  found  them  wholesome. 
No  complaints  were  received  of  the  quality  and  character  of  the  meals. 

The  bath  house  is  a  building  apart  from  the  cell  hall.  There  are 
72  separate  shower  baths.  They  are  so  arranged  and  enclosed  that  the 
privacy  of  the  prisoners  can  be  observed  in  dressing  and  undressing. 

The  principal  shops  are  Included  in  a  two-story  building,  The 
first  fioor  contains  the  bed  and  broom  shop;  the  second,  the  paint  and 
brush  shops,  and  the  third  the  tailor,  printing  and  shoe  shops.  The 
cylindrical  horse  broom  industry,  one  of  the  most  profitable  industries 
in  the  penitentiary,'  is  conducted  in  a  separate  building.  More  shop  rooms 
are  needed.  A  new  shop  building  to  be  connected  with  the  main  shop 
building,  340  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  has  been  recommended  by  the 
warden.  It  is  proposed  to  use  the  upper  fioor  of  this  building  for  school 
room  purposes.  A  new  storehouse  is  also  needed  and  has  been  re- 
commended. 

KMPLOTMENT 

The  industries  in  the  New  York  Penitentiary  are  more  productive  than 
in  any  other  penitentiary  in  the  State.  Few  idle  prisoners  are  kept 
confined  in  the  cells  during  the  work  day  as  is  the  practice  in  most  of 
the  ui)-state  penitentiaries.  Every  able-bodied  man  not  under  punishment 
is  taken  out  of  his  cell  and  placed  at  useful  work.  Those  who  cannot 
do  anything  else  are  made  to  break  stone  in  the  stone  shed. 

The  industrial  output  for  the  year  ending  last  October  was  said 
to  have  been  $168,000.  The  warden  stated  that  he  expected  to  increase 
the  sales  to,  at  least,  $200,000  during  the  present  year.  The  diversi- 
fied industries  and  the  occupation  and  distribution  of  the  prisoners 
at  their  work  are  shown  by  the  labor  report  on  the  day  of  inspection : 

Bakers,  40;  barbers,  6;  bedstead  shop,  69;  boiler  room,  22;  broom 
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shop,  65;  brush  shop,  94;  carpenter  shop,  23;  coal  gang,  31;  Department 
of  Charities,  126;  dock  gang,  30;  gardeners,  75;  halls,  kitchens,  etc.,  189; 
working  at  Hart's  Island,  10;  laundry  shop,  29;  mess,  27;  painters,  19; 
pitch,  42;  printers,  18;  under  punishment  and  in  prison,  33;  quarry,  91; 
shoe  makers,  87;  sick  and  disabled,  15;  tailors,  93;  spindlers,  22;  stone 
shed,  197 ;  discharges  and  new  prisoners,  19.    Total,  1,422. 

HOSPITAL 

Considerable  censure  has  lately  been  made  of  the  hospital  facilities. 
The  Commissioner  of  Correction  and  others  have  criticized  the  conditions 
and  inadequacy  of  the  hospital  facilities,  especially  in  view  of  the  number 
of  drug  cases  expected  to  be  received  upon  enforcement  of  the  recently 
enacted  drug  law.  This  criticism  of  the  hospital  medical  service  also 
includes  recommendations  for  better  examination  and  handling  upon 
the  commitment  of  prisoners  to  the  island.  As  the  result  of  the  action 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Correction,  supported  by  the  local  forces  in  New 
York  city,  an  appropriation  has  been  made  for  a  new  hospital  which 
will  also  include  receiving  rooms  and  rooms  for  the  examination  of 
prisoners. 

The  plans  for  this  hospital  have  been  completed  and  approved  by 
the  State  Commission  of  Prisons.  They  provide  for  a  two-story  building 
connected  by  a  passage-way  to  the  bath  house.  The  second  floor  of  this 
building  will  provide  ample  hospital  wards,  surgical  and  operating  rooms 
for  all  the  needs  of  the  institution.  The  lower  floor  provides  for  a 
receiving  room  in  which  the  clothing  of  the  prisoners  is  removed  and 
taken  away  to  be  fumigated  and  cleaned.  The  prisoner  is  then  taken 
to  the  bath  house  and  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  furnished  with  prison 
garments.  He  is  then  taken  to  an  examination  room  and  examined  physi- 
cally before  being  admitted  to  the  cell  halls.  The  plan  worked  out  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Correction  is  highly  commendable.  The  employment 
of  an  additional  trained  nurse  and  an  interne  has  also  been  suggested. 
If  full  records  are  kept  of  such  examinations  and  the  histories  and  treat- 
ment of  the  prisoners,  they  will  furnish  valuable  data  for  handling  and 
treatment  of  prisoners. 

The  prison  physician  stated  that  from  three  to  five  per  cent  of 
the  prisoners  at  Blackwell's  Island  are  infected  with  tuberculosis,  and 
that  no  special  provision  is  made  for  their  treatment,  except  transfer  to 
Hart's  Island.  He  also  stated  that  in  his  judgment  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  prisoners  are  mentally  defective. 

PUNISHMENT  PRISON 

In  previous  inspection  reports  of  this  Commission  a  separate  punish- 
ment or  isolation  building,  such  as  is  used  in  Auburn  and  Clinton 
prisons  has  been  recommended.  The  Commissioner  of  Correction  has 
secured  an  appropriation  for  such  a  building.  The  plan  of  having 
an  open  yard  in  connection  with  each  isolation  cell  in  our  opinion 
should  be  followed  in  the  erection  of  the  isolation  prison  at  Black- 
well's  Island. 

At  the  present  time  48  cells  in  the  South  Prison  vacated  by  the  women 
prisoners  are  used  for  punishment  and  isolation  purposes.  The  u/^o 
of  dark  cells  for  punishment  purposes  has  been  abanioiiod,  and  the 
regular  cell  in  the  South  Prison,  to  some  extent  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
prison,  is  now  used. 

BEllOVAL   OF   WOMEN   PRISONERS 

The  quarters  for  the  imprisonment  of  women  inmates  and  the  pro- 
vision made  for  their  employment  has  been  severely  condemned  in  the  re- 
ports of  this  Commission.  The  proximity  of  the  women  to  the  men  and 
the  unfit  cells  have  been  a  constant  cause  for  censure  in  this  penitentiary. 
The  number  of  women  imprisoned  was  comparatively  few,  and  the  problem 
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of  their  handling  and  treatment  was  more  or  less  neglected.  The 
Commissioner  of  Correction  is  to  be  commended  for  removing  the  women 
from  the  penitentiary.  They  are  all  now  in  the  Queens  City  Prison 
where  better  facilities  are  provided  for  them  and  more  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment. The  transfer  of  the  women  prisoners  released  96  cells  in  the 
South  Prison,  which  are  advantageously  used  for  the  segregation  of 
minors  on  one  side  and  for  isolation  cells  on  the  other. 

minors'  pbison 

The  warden  has  in  the  past  endeavored  to  separate  boys  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  from  adults,  both  in  the  cell  halls  and  at  work, 
these  boys  were  placed  in  two  tiers  in  a  corridor  of  the  South  Prison 
and  had  a  separate  mess  room.  The  separation  could  not  be  made 
thorough,  because  two  tiers  in  the  same  corridor  were  needed  for  the 
adults.  The  removal  of  the  women  prisoners  from  the  South  Prison  makes 
available  120  cells  for  minors  and  gives  as  complete  a  segregation  as  the 
construction  of  the  South  Prison  hall  will  permit.  On  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion 105  of  these  male  minors  were  under  confinement. 

CHAPEL,    SCHOOL    AND    LIBBABY 

Adequate  facilities  are  provided  for  the  religious  welfare  of  the  prison- 
ers. There  is  a  chapel,  containing  a  pipe  organ,  which  will  seat 
400  prisoners.  Roman  Catholic  services  are  held  on  Sunday  morning, 
Protestant  services  in  the  afternoon  and  Jewish  services  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish  chaplains  are  em- 
ployed. 

Previous  inspection  reports  of  this  Commission  have  emphasized 
the  need  of  educational  training  in  this  institution  and  has  pointed  out 
that  there  were  hundreds  of  illiterate  persons  and  young  boys  com- 
mitted to  it  who  should  receive  instruction  in  letters.  The  warden  is 
to  be  commended  for  establishing  such  a  school.  It  was  opened  in 
1912,  and  two  teachers  were  assigned  from  the  Department  of  Education. 
Four  classes  are  held  daily,  two  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  after- 
noon. There  are  three  hours  for  each  class  in  the  morning  and  two  hours 
in  the  afternoon.  Two  of  the  classes  are  primary  classes  and  the  others 
are  grammar  classes  up  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  Boys,  foreigners 
and  illiterates  are  given  preference  in  receiving  instruction.  The  classes 
will  accommodate  160  prisoners  a  day.  It  is  necessary  to  hold  the 
classes  in  the  chapel  as  there  Is  not  sufficient  room  in  any  other  part 
of  the  prison.  The  warden  stated  that  if  the  new  shop  building  which 
he  has  recommended  is  erected,  school  rooms  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  the  institution  can  be  installed  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building. 

The  methods  of  instruction  introduced  into  the  New  York  Penitentiary 
should  be  an  example  for  the  up-state  penitentiaries  in  which  there  is 
practically  no  instruction.  It  is  constructive  work  and  the  oppor- 
txmities  of  Instruction  should  be  extended  to  more  of  the  prisoners  than 
the  160  a  day  selected  out  of  1,700,  who  are  at  present  receiving 
its  advantages. 

The  prison  library  consists  of  about  15,000  volumes.  Each  day 
tiermen  carry  down  to  the  cell  halls  a  number  of  books  and  the  prisoners 
are  permitted  to  select  the  books  from  those  brought  to  them.  They  can 
have  books  at  all  times  upon  request.  A  catalogue  should  be  made  of 
all  the  books  in  the  prison  library  and  printed  and  distributed  to  the 
prisoners.  The  work  could  be  done  by  inmate  labor  at  small  expense. 
If  the  prisoners  were  able  to  select  their  books  from  the  prison  catalogue 
it  would  be  much  more  advantageous  to  them  than  picking  out  such 
books  as  are  brought  down  by  the  tiermen. 

STBIPES   AND  CLASSIFICATION 

For  a  number  of  years  past  it  has  been  claimed  and  promised  that 
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the  stripes  were  to  be  taken  oflP  the  prisoners  on  BlackweU's  Island, 
but  nevertheless  the  stripes  still  humiliate  and  stigmatize  the  inmates. 
The  stripes  have  been  removed  in  most  of  the  penal  institutions  of  the 
State,  and  Blackweirs  Island  has  been  an  unfortunate  exception.  Ap- 
parently, however,  the  stripes  are  actually  to  be  removed  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Correction  has  definitely  issued  an  order  to  that  effect. 

The  penitentiary  at  Blackweirs  Island  contains  more  inmates  than 
most  of  the  state  prisons,  and  many  of  the  prisoners  are  sentenced  for 
a  term  of  years.  A  similar  method  of  classification  of  prisoners  as 
adopted  in  the  state  prisons  might  well  be  applied  to  the  New  York 
Penitentiary. 

The  Commissioner  of  Correction  has  recently  stated  that  an  effort 
would  be  made  to  provide  employment  for  prisoners  released  from  the 
penitentiary.  This  is  commendable  and  is  of  great  importance  in  reform- 
ing the  prisoners  and  preventing  a  relapse  into  crime. 

BRANCH    OF    THE    PENITENTIAItY,    HABT*S    ISLAND 

On  the  day  of  inspection  301  prisoners  sentenced  to  the  New  York 
Penitentiary  were  confined  in  the  branch  of  the  penitentiary  and  workhouse 
at  Hart's  Island.  This  gives  some  relief  to  the  overcrowding  in  the 
penitentiary  buildings.  The  penitentiary  prisoners  are  used  in  the  heavy 
and  more  constructive  work  on  the  island. 

A  small  number  of  i)enitentiary  prisoners  are  also  confined  at  Biker's 
Island. 

BEMOVAL   OF   THE   PENITENTIARY 

The  permanent  location  of  the  New  York  Penitentiary  has  been  under 
discussion  for  years.  At  one  time  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  reconstruct 
the  cell  blocks  and  buildings  and  keep  the  penitentiary  in  its  present 
location  on  Blackweirs  Island.  At  another  time  the  removal  of  the 
penitentiary  to  Biker's  Island  received  serious  consideration. 

It  ought  to  be  assumed  as  settled  that  material  changes  must  be  made 
in  this  penitentiary.  The  cells  are  not  fit  for  the  confinement  of  human 
beings,  and  must  be  enlarged  in  all  the  cell  halls,  if  the  prison  is  retain- 
ed at  Blackweirs  Island.  This  could  be  done  by  removing  the  partitions 
and  converting  two  cells  into  one.  Sanitary  closets  and  lavatories  in 
each  cell  would  aid  in  modernizing  them. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  several  hundred  more  inmates  in  the 
X)enitentiary  than  cells,  and  if  the  cells  be  enlarged  the  capacity  of 
the  prison  will  be  reduced  one-half,  which  will  necessitate  building  new 
cell  halls  fully  as  large  as  the  present  ones.  The  reconstruction  will 
be  very  expensive  and  when  completed  the  old  cell  halls  will  still  re- 
main old  prisons.  Furthermore  the  penitentiary  is  in  close  proximity 
to  the  charitable  institutions  on  the  island,  and  the  penitentiary  land 
can  be  used  to  good  advantage  by  the  Department  of  Charities.  The 
proximity  of  the  island  to  New  York  city  makes  it  practically  im- 
possible to  keep  away  drugs  and  contraband  articles,  and  the  prison 
stands  as  an  eye-sore  in  view  of  the  people  of  Greater  New  York.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  great  expense  of  reconstructing  and  rebuilding  the  peni- 
tentiary on  its  present  site  and  the  undesirability  of  the  location,  the 
advisability  of  its  removal  is  apparent 

The  transfer  of  the  New  York  city  reformatory  from  Hart's  Island 
to  New  Hampton  will  make  Hart's  Island  available  as  a  site  for  the  peni- 
tentiary. It  is  preferred  to  Biker's  Island  on  account  of  its  larger  size 
and  greater  distance  from  the  city  of  New  York.  A  penitentiary  in  line 
with  modern  ideas  of  construction  should  be  gradually  erected.  Most 
of  the  construction  can  be  done  by  inmate  labor  from  Blackweirs  Island 
and  the  expense  of  construction  can  be  kept  at  a  minimum  basis.  The  re- 
moval of  the  penitentiary  to  Hart's  Island  is  recommended  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Correction  and  is  endorsed  by  this  Commission. 
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RECENT  DISTUBBANCOU  IN  THE  PENITENTIABT 

A  riot  broke  out  amon^f  the  prisoners  in  the  penitentiary  July  8, 
1914  at  supper  in  the  mess  halL  A  number  of  prisoners  created  a  dis- 
turbance and  when  the  guards  undertook  to  quell  them  heavy  bowls  and 
food  on  the  mess  tables  were  thrown  at  the  guards.  The  great  body  of 
the  prisoners  did  not  take  part  in  this  disturbance  and  of  their  own 
accord  ran  out  of  the  mess  hall  into  their  cells. 

It  was  difficult  to  discover  who  the  rioters  were  and  the  prisoners 
refused  to  disclose  their  names.  A  considerable  body  of  the  inmates 
were  locked  up  in  their  ceUs  as  punishment  This  irritated  tiiose  who 
did  not  take  part  in  the  disturbances  and  the  cell  halls  were  noiay 
and  disorderly  for  several  days.  The  Ck>mmissioner  of  Correction  took 
hold  of  the  situation  with  a  firm  hand  and  deserves  commendation  for 
the  energy,  justice  and  ability  with  which  she  handled  it  The  warden 
had  the  trouble  in  hand  at  all  times,  preserved  a  steady  and  firm  control 
and  as  the  result  of  his  management  and  personal  injuries  resulting 
from  the  disorders,  either  to  the  guards  or  the  prisoners  were  not  serious. 

We  investigated  .the  trouble  on  the  11th  of  July  and  found  a  some- 
what mixed  condition.    There  was  a  general  complaint  among  the  prisoners 
that 'the  warden  was  too  severe  and  caustic  in  his  treatment  of  the 
prisoners.     There   was   also   complaint   of   the   withdrawing   of   certain 
:privileges   from   the   prisoners   and    lack   of   necessary    underwear   and 
•stockings.    It  was  claimed  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners  that  the  trouble 
was  not  a  conspiracy,  but  a  spontaneous  outbreak  at  the  mess  table, 
-^hich  was  continued  by  reason  of  the  innocent  prisoners  being  punished 
;fllong  with  the  guilty. 

The  trouble,  however,  was  undoubtedly  deeper  seated  than  appeared 
-on  the  surface.  The  disturbances  at  BlackwelFs  Island  are  echoes  of 
the  disturbances  at  Sing  Sing  and  Auburn  prisons.  The  prisoners  re- 
alize that  they  are  not  humanely  and  properly  treated  in  the  ancient  ac- 
commodations provided  for  them  and  that  there  is  a  growing  public  senti- 
ment for  their  relief,  and  a  spirit  of  resentment  and  sullenness  prevaUs 
which  is  liable  to  break  out  at  the  least  provocation  or  excuse.  This 
dormant  spirit  was  excited  by  active  agitators  at  the  New  York  peniten- 
tiary. The  original  outbreak  was  undoubtedly  pre-arranged.  The  re- 
strictions placed  on  their  privileges  and  the  various  investigations  into 
the  conduct  of  the  institution  and  into  the  drug  traffic  were  probably 
contributory  causes  of  the  disorder.  Ck)nditions  called  for  the  firm 
and  vigorous  discipline  which  was  administered  in  the  handling  of  the 
disturbances. 

It  is  recommended : 

First:  That  a  definite  plan  and  policy  be  adopted  in  regard  to 
the  disposition  of  the  New  York  Penitentiary,  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
reformatory  is  removed  from  Hart's  Island,  construction  work  begin  for 
the  erection  of  the  penitentiary  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas,  and  that 
the  same  be  gradually  constructed  in  the  main  by  inmate  labor.  Before 
such  institution  be  ready  for  occupancy,  considerable  time  must,  however, 
elapse,  and  in  the  meantime  reasonable  improvements  must  be  made  at 
Blackweirs  Island  and  should  be  made  by  inmate  labor. 

Second :  That  the  new  hospital  building  should  be  completed  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Third :  That  the  punishment  or  isolation  prison  be  completed  without 
delay. 

Fourth:  That  a  new  shop  building,  as  recommended  by  the  warden 
be  erected. 

Fifth:  That  the  industries  be  increased  until  a  full  day's  work  is 
furnished  to  each  inmate. 

Sixth:  That  educational  facilities  be  extended,  and  school  rooms  be 
installed  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  shop  building  when  erected. 

Seventh:  That  the  present  kitchen  be  added  to  the  mess  hall  and  a 
new  kitchen  erected. 

Eighth :    That  the  steel  plates  and  alternate  bars  be  removed  from  the 
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cell  doors  in  the  cell  halls  where  such  improvements  have  not  been  made. 
Ninth :    That  an  additional  storehouse  be  provided. 
Tenth:    That  the  prisoners  be  examined  physically  upon  admission, 
and  the  record  of  their  histories  be  taken  and  preserved. 

Eleventh :    That  an  additional  nurse  and  an  interne  be  fnrDlfiOied* 
Twelfth:    That  a  library  catalogue  be  prepared  and  the  prisoners 
permitted  a  wider  selection  in  drawing  the  book.^ 

Thirteenth:  That  a  classification  of  prisoners  similar  to  that  in 
the  state  prisons  be  adopted. 

Fourteenth:  That  more  underwear  and  socks  be  provided  for  the 
prisoners. 

Fifteenth:  That  there  be  no  further  delay  in  the  removal  of  the 
prison  stripes. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     FRANK  E.  WADE, 

Commissioner. 
JOHN    F.    TRBMAIN, 

Secretary, 

ONONDAGA    COUNTY    PENITENTIARY 

JAMESVILLE 

Inspected  September  3,  1914.    John  S.  Markell,  Superintendent. 

On  the  above  date  the  population  was  405  males  and  28  females. 
The  maximum  during  the  year  was  463. 

This  Institution  is  well  located,  with  substantial  buildings  and 
attractive  grounds.  The  main  cell  block  contains  220  steel  cells,  size  6  ft 
by  7  ft.  by  8  ft.  high,  each  provided  with  double  bunks,  niche  closet,  wash 
basin  with  faucet,  and  seats  or  stools.  The  bedding  consists  of  mattresses, 
blankets,  sheets  and  pillow  with  slips.  The  beds  were  found  in  a  tidy 
condition  and  an  excellent  state  of  cleanliness  prevailed  throughout  The 
cells  are  well  lighted  and  ventilation  seems  excellent 

Tlie  prisoners  are  served  with  three  meals  a  day  in  the  large  mess 
hall.  A  new  cement  floor  has  been  laid  in  this  part  The  institution 
has  a  modern  shower  bath  arrangement  with  separate  booths.  The  supply 
of  hot  and  cold  water  is  said  to  be  adequate  at  all  times.  The  kitchen 
and  laundry  are  in  the  basement  and  are  well  equipped.  There  is  a  good 
sized  chapel  on  the  third  floor  and  religious  services  are  held  every  Sun- 
day. The  prison  physician  resides  at  Jamesville  and  visits  ihe  institution 
daily.    The  penitentiary  has  a  very  well  equipped  hospital  and  dispensary. 

The  department  for  women  which  is  located  in  that  portion  of  the 
institution  used  as  a  county  jail,  has  28  modem  cells.  The  females  are 
fully  employed  in  the  sewing  room  and  institution  work.  Four  matrons 
are  employed.    The  interior  of  the  women's  wing  has  been  painted  white. 

The  nine  dungeon  cells  are  still  in  use.  At  the  time  of  inspection 
one  was  occupied  by  a  woman.  They  are  situated  in  the  basement  and  the 
interior  is  painted  black,  not  a  ray  of  sunlight  enters,  and  only  a  small 
amount  of  fresh  air.  The  cells  are  provided  with  steel  bunks  and  toilet 
facilities.  It  would  seem  that  a  more  humane  system  of  punishment  for 
incorrigibles  might  be  adopted,  as  has  been  done  in  the  state  prisons. 

All  the  able-bodied  male  prisoners  are  employed  in  the  stone  quarry, 
and  in  the  construction  of  new  county  roads,  also  at  farming,  caring  for 
the  property  and  grounds,  and  the  general  housework. 

The  institution  is  badly  congested,  there  being  two  inmates  for 
nearly  every  cell.  The  following  data  shows  the  growth  of  the  population 
in  re:oi.t  vtars: 

Number  admitted  during  the  year  ending  September  30th: 

1902    890 

1907    1,200 

1913 1,497 

The  abandonment  of  the  Albany  county  penitentiary  will  doubtless 
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increase  the  population  of  this  institution.  The  matter  of  providing 
additional  cell  capacity  would  therefore  seem  urgent.  The  use  of  a 
portion  of  the  penitentiary  as  a  jail  for  court  prisoners  is  said  to  be 
unsatisfactory  and  interferes  with  the  conduct  of  the  institution.  It 
might  be  wise  to  provide  a  Jail  elsewhere  and  use  this  room  for  peniten- 
tiary purposes,  especially  for  the  separate  detention  of  minors  who  are 
now  mingled  with  adults.  Cells  could  be  installed  in  the  room  formerly 
used  for  willow  stripping.  The  Jail  does  not  provide  sufficient  separate 
quarters  to  insure  a  legal  classification  of  prisoners  usually  committed 
to  a  county  Jail.  If  this  plan  is  not  feasible,  an  additional  cell  hall  could 
be  constructed  by  inmate  labor. 

No  plan  for  the  instruction  of  the  illiterate  has  as  yet  been  developed. 

The  employment  of  prisoners  and  general  discipline  and  management 
of  this  institution  are  highly  commendable. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)     CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  INSTITUTIONS 

NEW     YORK     CITY    PRISON     (TOMBS) 

CENTRE   STREET 

Inspected  June  25,  1914.     John  J.  Hanley,  Warden. 

The  number  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  inspection  was  674,  of  whom 
45  were  females.  The  institution  was  clean  and  orderly.  The  cells  in 
the  women's  department  are  not  well  lighted  and  the  corridors  an; 
email.  One  of  the  prisoners,  Virginia  Smith,  was  found  to  be  under  toe 
influence  of  opium.  It  was  explained  that  she  had  just  come  from  court 
and  that  probably  some  one  had  given  the  drug  to  her  before  she  entered 
the  Tombs.  We  mention  this  for  the  reason  it  has  been  claimed  that  no 
drugs  are  being  brought  into  the  institution. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     RUDOLPH  F.  DIEDLING, 
LEON  C.  WEINSTOCK, 

Commissioners, 

NEW     YORK     CITY     PRISON 
(tombs) 

Inspected  July  6,  1914.    John.  J.  Hanley,  Warden. 

Five  hundred  seventy-five  inmates  were  in  the  New  York  City  Prison 
on  the  day  of  inspection;  433  male  adults,  64  females  and  68  minors. 
In  addition  to  the  575  inmates  88  prisoners  were  transferred  from  the 
workhouse  for  work  at  the  jail.  The  inmates  were  further  classified 
as  follows:  Held  for  ttie  grand  Jury  and  awaiting  trial,  515;  convicted 
of  crime  and  awaiting  transportation  to  penal  institutions,  50;  Federal 
cases,  10. 

The  highest  number  confined  at  any  one  time  during  the  past  year 
was  803.  Six  hundred  is  a  fair  daily  average.  Quarters  must  in 
addition  be  provided  for  from  85  to  100  workhouse  prisoners. 

BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  New  York  City  Prison,  commonly  known  as  the  "Tombs,"  is 
the  jail  or  detention  for  Manhattan  and  contains  almost  exclusively 
persons  held  for  the  grand  jury  by  magistrates,  or  awaiting  trial  after 
indictment.  A  comparatively  small  number  of  convicts  are  detained 
while  awaiting  transfer  to  penal  institutions.  Nearly  all  of  the  in- 
mates are  assumed  by  law  to  be  innocent  of  crime,  a  fact  never  to  be 
overlooked  in  considering  conditions  in  this  prison. 

The  main  part  of  the  "Tombs,"  used  for  the  detention  of  male  adults, 
was  erected  more  than  a  decade  ago.  It  is  adjacent  to  the  Criminal 
Courts  Building  and  connected  with  it  by  an  overhead  passage  known 
as  the  "Bridge  of  Sighs."  The  main  building  contains  320  cells  ar- 
ranged in  eight  tiers,  forty  cells  to  a  tier  divided  into  four  blocks  of 
ten  cells  each,  opening  on  a  common  corridor  for  each  tier.  Four 
shower  baths  are  provided  on  each  tier.  The  building  has  ten  floors, 
four  tiers  constituting  a  cell  block  on  each  floor.  Each  cell  is  about  6 
feet  wide  by  8  feet  deep  and  8  feet  high  and  is  provided  with  two 
bunks,  a  sanitary  closet  and  an  electric  light 

A  dormitory  is  improvised  in  the  attic  of  the  jail  for  the  prisoners 
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transferred  from  the  workhouse  who  do  the  necessary  manual  work  of 
the  prison.  The  floors  are  of  cement,  and  large  outside  windows  furnish 
good  ventilation.  Male  adults  accused  of  felony  are  placed  on  the  first, 
second,  third,  fourth,  seventh  and  eighth  tiers.  Male  minors  accused 
of  felony  are  placed  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  tiers.  A  number  of  cells 
on  the  first  tier  are  used  for  cases  requiring  observation  and  treat- 
ment for  mental  troubles. 

The  kitchen  is  on  the  seventh  tier,  and  the  food  is  carried  to  all 
parts  of  the  Jail.  The  prisoners  receive  their  meals  in  their  cells  from 
a  distributing  room  on  each  tier.  By  the  time  the  food  is  carried  around 
and  distributed  to  each  cell  it  is  likely  to  get  cold.  If  it  can  be  ar- 
ranged, it  would  be  more  humane  to  serve  the  meals  at  mess  tables  in 
the  corridors.  The  meals  consist  of  brealcfast  at  7  A.  M.,  a  cereal  or 
hash,  coffee  and  bread;  dinner  at  twelve  noon,  meat  or  soup,  potatoes, 
vegetables,  bread  and  water;  supper,  4  P.  M.,  baked  beans,  bread  and 
tea.  We  tested  the  food  supplies  and  the  dinner,  which  was  being  served, 
and  found  them  wholesome. 

There  are  two  chapels,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  a  Protestant 
and  Jevrish  chapeL  Clergymen  of  various  denominations  officiate  at  the 
services  and  the  religious  exercises  and  ministrations  are  well  provided 
for.  The  inmates  do  not  receive  sufilcient  books  or  good  reading  matter. 
Private  philanthropy  in  New  York  city  might  supply  this  need. 

The  administration  ofiices,  conference  rooms  for  attorneys  and  rooms 
for  the  examination  and  searching  of  visitors  are  on  the  first  floor. 

Connected  with  the  main  portion  of  the  jail  are  two  brick  annexes 
erected  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  unfitted  for  prison  purposes,  especial- 
ly in  a  Jail  of  detention.  One  of  these  annexes  is  used  for  women  and 
girls,  and  the  other  for  men  and  boys  accused  of  minor  offenses. 

women's   pbison 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  boasted  modern  spirit  of  social  justice 
when  the  richest  city  of  the  world  furnishes  such  inadequate  and  inde- 
cent accommodations  for  women  merely  accursed  of  crime.  The  windows 
of  the  cell  hall  do  not  give  sufilcient  light  and  ventilation.  The  cells  are 
brick,  each  five  feet  three  inches  wide,  eight  feet  two  inches  deep  and 
eight  feet  three  inches  high.  A  hole  in  the  back  of  the  cell  is  supposed 
to  assist  ventilation,  but  lighted  matches  held  in  front  of  the  holes 
tested  did  not  filcker.  Practically  no  sunlight  enters  on  the  north 
side  and  little  on  the  south  side. 

Three  tiers  of  cells  are  in  the  cell  block.  There  is  no  utility 
corrulor,  and  the  sanitation  seems  almost  as  bad  as  the  ventilation. 
Only  53  cells  are  available,  and  when  the  number  of  women  detained 
runs  over  53,  which  is  generally  the  case,  women  are  doubled  up  in  the 
cells.  The  classification  of  the  women  inmates  is  on  a  par  with  their 
wretched  conditions  of  detention.  An  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  old 
oitenders  on  the  first  tier  and  the  second  offenders  on  the  upper  tiers. 
Minors  do  iicit  seem  to  be  kept  apart  from  adults  as  required  by  law,  and 
furthermore  Ihere  does  not  appear  to  be  any  place  for  their  proper 
sc^gregatiou.  In  answer  to  inquiries  It  was  stated  that  the  minor  girls 
were  kept  in  custody  of  the  matrons,  but  on  the  day  of  inspection 
several  girl  minors  were  mingled  with  adult  felons  and  from  general 
appearances  it  was  a  common  practice. 

The  shower  baths  are  on  the  first  fioor  at  the  end  of  the  north 
corridor,  in  which  are  placed  the  worst  adult  felons,  and  all  the  women 
of  the  jail  when  they  take  a  bath  must  be  brought  in  contact  with  them 
through  this  corridor.  In  the  course  of  the  year  a  niunber  of  women 
are  committed  with  young  babies,  and  on  the  day  of  inspection  a  woman 
with  an  infant  was  confined  in  this  bad  cell  room.  The  erection  of  the 
proposed  detention  prison  for  women  should  be  hastened,  and  In  the 
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meantime  a  more  decent  and  sanitary  place  of  detention  should  be  pro* 
vlded  for  them. 

ANNEX    FOB    MEN 

The  annex  for  men  Is  of  the  same  construction  and  with  the  same 
defects  as  the  annex  for  women.  Men  and  boys  accused  of  misdemeanors, 
awaiting  transportation  to  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  or  to  the  penitentiary 
and  awaiting  trial  at  Special  Sessions  are  confined  here.  Several  of 
the  upper  tiers  are  also  used  for  the  segregation  of  drug  cases.  There 
are  only  68  oeUs  and  men  and  boys  are  doubled  up  in  many  of  these 
badly  yentUated  ceHa. 

JAIL    YARD 

A  jail  yard  is  connected  with  the  prison.  Inmates  exercise  from 
2  to  4  P.  M.,  each  day.  Prisoners  confined  for  less  than  six  months,  who 
comprise  nearly  all  the  prisoners,  are  permitted  to  exercise  in  the  yard 
only  once  a  week.  Those  held  over  six  months  are  exercised  dally. 
The  amount  of  exercise  for  the  prisoners  Is  insufficient  The  warden 
stated  that  conditions  at  the  prison  only  allow  the  use  of  the  yard  from 
2  to  4  P.  M.,  for  exercise  purposes;  that  150  prisoners  can  only  be 
exercised  at  a  time,  and  that  the  large  number  confined  in  the  prison 
and  the  necessary  classifications  will  not  permit  more  than  two  hours 
a  week  on  one  day  for  each  inmate.  The  prisoners  in  the  main  portion 
of  the  "Tombs"  exercise  several  hours  each  day  in  the  corridors  of 
each  tier. 

BESTAtTSANT 

Formerly  inmates  of  the  "Tombs"  could  purchase  food  and  supplies 
on  the  outside.  This  privilege  has  been  abused  and  has  been  done  away 
with.  A  restaurant  is  run  within  the  prison  and  any  inmate  who  does 
not  care  to  take  the  meals  provided  can  order  from  the  restaurant 
A  blll-of-fare  with  prices  attached  to  each  item  is  furnished  to  any 
prisoner  desiring  the  same 

DBUO    CASES 

Many  prisoners  committed  to  the  "Tombs"  are  victims  of  the  drug 
habit  The  worst  cases  are  segregated  for  treatment  in  the  upper  tier 
of  the  annex  building.  These  are  really  hospital  cases  and  the  accommo- 
dations provided  for  them  are  not  adequate.  Drug  users  probably  will 
be  coming  in  in  large  numbers  as  a  result  of  the  enforcement  of  the  drug 
law  recently  enacted,  and  conditions  are  likely  to  grow  worse  until  some 
reasonable  accommodation  is  made  for  their  medical  treatment  From  our 
observation  it  is  not  difficult  to  smuggle  drugs  into  the  "Tombs.  Only 
the  visitors  who  come  to  see  the  known  drug  users  are  thoroughly 
searched.  The  search  of  other  visitors  is  more  a  matter  of  form  than 
fact  These  visitors  are  admitted  to  the  cells,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
prison  they  stand  talking  through  the  bars  of  the  corridors  or  cells  in 
close  contact  with  the  inmates.  Visitors  in  large  numbers  are  admitted 
dail>'  from  10  to  11 :  4ri  A.  M.,  and  from  12 :  30  to  1 :  30  P.  M.  The  name  an  1 
address  and  identification  of  each  visitor  is  taken.  It  has  been  proposed 
that  a  portion  of  the  warden's  house,  a  small  building  which  has  not 
been  used  of  late,  be  turned  into  a  visitors'  room,  and  that  the  visitors 
be  separated  from  the  prisoners  by  wire  screens.  Either  this  or  some 
other  plan  should  be  adopted  if  drugs  or  other  contraband  articles  are 
to  be  kept  out  of  the  "Tombs." 
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HOSPITAL 

Most  of  the  county  Jails  have  a  hospital  room,  fairly  well  equipped. 
The  great  jail  of  New  York  city  with  a  prison  population  of  from  600 
to  900  daily,  including  workhouse  prisoners,  many  of  the  Inmates  being 
physically  impaired,  has  no  hospital  accommodations.  Severe  cases  of  Ill- 
ness are  sent  to  Bellevue  Hospital  and  the  other  cases  are  treated  in  the 
cells.  An  adequately  equipped  hospital  should  be  connected  with  the 
prison.  In  no  other  way  can  the  diseased  and  sick  receive  humane  treat- 
ment, and  with  the  Influx  of  the  drug  users  the  need  will  become  all 
the  greater.  The  Commissioner  of  Correction  strongly  recommends  that 
an  adequate  hospital  be  provided. 

OVERCROWDING 

The  most  flagrant  evil  In  the  "Tombs"  is  the  overcrowding  and  com- 
mingling of  prisoners.  The  most  infamous  characters  in  society  are 
here  mixed  up  with  unfortunates,  many  of  whom  are  accused  of  crime 
for  the  first  time.  The  "Tombs"  is  the  criminal  distributing  point  of 
New  York  city  into  which  go  all  persons  accused  of  the  more  serious 
crimes  and  unable  or  not  permitted  to  give  bail,  and  from  the  "Tombs" 
the  guilty  are  sent  out  to  the  state  prisons,  reformatories,  peniten- 
tiaries and  other  penal  institutions.  A  fair  proportion  of  the  inmates 
are  declared  innocent  of  crime  and  released.  It  is  of  supreme  Importance 
that  the  innocent,  the  first  offender,  and  others  who  are  easily  subject 
to  reformation  be  not  debased  and  corrupted.  Conditions  in  the  "Tombs" 
make  necessary  placing  two  persons  in  practically  every  cell  in  the  male 
section  and  in  many  of  the  cells  in  the  female  section.  The  inmates 
mixed  in  the  cells  and  mingled  at  all  tunes  in  the  corridors  make 
criminal  friendships  and  learn  debasing  vices.  Evil  invariably  comes 
from  placing  more  than  one  person  in  a  cell. 

The  duty  confronts  New  York  city  of  abating  and  correcting  the  bad 
conditions  in  the  "Tombs."  A  city  of  such  tremendous  growth  must  expect 
its  penal  institutions  to  need  enlargement  and  improvement.  Penal  insti- 
tutions are  usually  built  for  the  present  and  with  the  growth  of  the  com- 
munity and  consequent  increase  of  crime,  overcrowding  follows,  and  the 
public  often  refuses  to  make  adequate  improvements  until  conditions  be- 
come a  noted  scandal.  The  public  pays  dearly  for  such  policy  In  the  con- 
tamination of  its  unfortunate  wards  and  the  corruption  distributed 
through  the  community  life  by  such  Institutions. 

The  present  need  of  New  York  city  requires  a  jail  of  at  least  800 
cells  and  by  the  time  such  a  jail  could  be  made  ready  for  use,  probably 
1,000  cells  would  be  necessary.  Only  320  cells  in  the  "Tombs"  are  at  pre- 
sent fit  for  use  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  morality  and  de- 
cency not  more  than  320  persons  should  be  confined  therein.  The 
situation  is  so  clear  and  the  need  for  additional  jail  space  in  the  face  of 
the  daily  average  detained  is  so  urgent  that  it  is  surprising  the  propositioii 
should  require  discussion  or  pressing  on  the  New  York  city  authorities. 

No  criticism  of  the  Commissioner  of  Correction  or  Warden  is  intended. 
They  are  commended  for  doing  their  best  with  the  inadequate  and  baa 
equipment  furnished. 

It  is  recommended: 

First:  That  an  additional  prison  of  detention  be  erected  near  the 
"Tombs"  and  Criminal  Courts  Building  so  that  the  capacity  of  both  prisons 
be  at  least  1,000  separate  cells,  and  that  the  present  annexes  be  abandoned 
for  detention  purposes  as  soon  as  possible. 

Second:  That  the  new  women's  prison  of  detention  be  hastened  to 
completion,  and  that  in  the  meantime  women  detained  for  trial,  be  im- 
prisoned in  decent,  sanitary  quarters  and  segregated  as  required  by  law. 

Third :    That  an  adequate  hospital  be  provided  in  the  prison. 
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Fourth :  That  the  drug  cases  and  those  under  observation  for  mental 
infirmity  be  treated  as  hospital  cases. 

Fifth:  That  visitors  be  separated  from  the  prisoners  by  a  partition 
and  screen. 

Sixth:  That  the  library  be  increased  and  the  prisoners  be  furnished 
with  more  good  books  and  reading  matter. 

Seventh :  That  more  exercise  in  the  Jail  yard  than  two  hours  in  one 
day  during  the  week,  be  given  to  each  inmate. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     FRANK  B.   WADE, 

Commissioner, 
JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary. 

NEW     YORK     CITY     PRISON 

(TOMBS) 

Inspected  December  5,  1914.  J.  J.  Hanley,  Warden. 

There  were  a  total  of  742  prisoners — 561  men,  61  women,  109  boys, 
and  11  Federal  prisoners.  Of  this  number  about  100  men  and  20  women 
were  serving  time,  being  detailed  from  Blackwell'IsIand  to  do  the  work 
of  the  prison.    The  remainder  were  awaiting  the  action  of  the  courts. 

The  place  is  quite  inadequate  as  most  of  the  inmates  have  to  be 
placed  two  in  a  cell,  which  is  not  conducive  to  good  management  or  the 
morale  of  the  prison.  Some  means  ought  to  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
population  or  enlarge  the  prison.  The  State  Commission  of  Prisons  has 
often  recommended  that  the  Federal  prisoners  be  kept  in  the  Ludlow 
Street  jail,  where  there  are  52  cells  and  often  40  or  more  are  empty. 
I  would  make  the  same  recommendation  now.  The  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
rection is  about  to  install  a  new  visiting  room  where  prisoners  will  be 
allowed  to  interview  their  friends.  As  ttiere  will  be  screened  partitions 
between  them,  the  opportunity  for  introducing  contraband  articles  vfrlll 
be  greatly  diminished. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     HENRY  SOLOMON, 

CommisHoner, 

SECOND    DISTRICT    PRISON 

(JEFFEBSON  MABKET) 

Inspected  July  9,  1914.      Peter  A.  Mallon,  Warden. 

Seventy-flve  men  and  fifty-three  women  were  under  detention  in  the 
Jefferson  Market  Prison  during  the  day  up  to  the  time  of  inspection. 
Ten  men  and  twenty  women  had  been  transferred  to  the  workhouse,  13 
men  and  3  women  to  the  "Tombs,"  3  men  to  other  district  prisons  and  2 
women  to  reformatory  institutions.  The  remaining  men  and  women  were 
confined  in  the  prison. 

The  District  Prison  Is  a  place  of  detention  in  connection  with  the 
Magistrates'  Court  where  men  and  women  are  detained  pending  trial  and 
before  transfer  to  the  "Tombs,"  If  held  for  the  grand  jury,  or  to  correc- 
tional institutions,  if  convicted. 

Two  detention  pens,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  are  connected 
with  the  court  room.  Persons  whose  cases  are  on  the  calendar  are  put  In 
these  pens  awaiting  hearing  or  trial  before  the  magistrates.  The  women's 
night  court  is  held  at  the  Jefferson  Market  Court,  and  the  women's  pen 
is  often  overcrowded  during  the  night  time.  No  classification  of  minors 
and  adults  is  attempted  in  these  detention  pens.  A  sanitary  closet  and 
lavatory  is  placed  in  each  pen 

A  large  room  is  designated  as  the  Ten  Day  House.  Men  sentenced  for 
two  days  or  less  are  confined  in  this  room  and  not  taken  to  any  other 
prison.  No  beds  or  bed  clothing  are  furnished,  and  the  men  sleep  on  a 
board  platform.     The  room  Is  well  ventilated  by  nine  windows.     Wash 
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basins  and  sanitary  closets  are  provided,  but  no  shower  batlL 
Prisoners  receive  three  meals  a  day  in  the  room.  No  classification  of 
minors  and  adults  is  made,  and  on  the  day  of  inspection  a  nineteen  year 
old  boy  was  mingled  with  six  adults  in  tMs  room. 

The  men's  prison  contains  twenty-eight  cells.  The  cell  block  has 
fourteen  cells  on  each  side  arranged  in  two  Uers  of  seven  cells  each.  The 
cells  are  brick,  5  feet  wide  by  8  feet  deep  and  12  feet  high.  Ventilating 
holes  in  the  rear  of  the  cells  do  not  seem  to  be  of  much  service.  Thirty- 
six  men  were  detained  in  these  cells  on  day  of  inspection,  eight  of  whom 
were  placed  two  in  a  cell.  The  walls  of  the  cell  halls  were  defaced  and 
need  painting  badly,  and  the  closets  and  wash  basins  did  not  appear  clean. 

l^e  women's  cell  hall  contains  68  cells  arranged  in  four  Uers.  Two 
tiers  on  one  side  of  the  cell  block  are  used  for  young  girls  and  one  tier 
for  colored  women.  The  women  transferred  from  the  workhouse  are  placed 
in  cells  on  the  upper  tier.  Twenty-three  women  were  under  detention  in 
this  cell  hall  at  time  of  inspection. 

The  inmates  receive  three  meals  a  day  in  their  cells. 

A  dormitory  is  provided  for  the  nien  transferred  from  the  workhouse 
for  working  purposes.  Eleven  workhouse  men  and  nine  women  were  em- 
ployed   about  the  Institution  on  the  day  of  inspection. 

The  interior  of  all  the  cell  halls  needs  painting  and  considering  the 
number  of  persons  supplied  from  the  workhouse  there  is  no  reason  why 
all  the  closets  should  not  be  kept  clean. 

It  is  recommended: 

First:  That  there  be  a  better  separation  of  minors  from  adults 
in  the  detention  pens,  the  cell  halls  and  the  Ten  Day  House. 

Second :    That  the  interior  of  the  prison  be  repainted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Bifftied)     FRANK  E.  WADE, 

CommUsUmer. 
JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary, 
FOURTH    DISTRICT    PRISON 

153   EAST   57th    STBBaCT 

Inspected  February  18,  1914.  There  are  sixteen  cells  with  one  bed 
and  nine  cells  with  two  beds;  a  dormitory  for  women  and  a  dormitory 
for  men  assigned  there  from  the  workhouse  who  do  the  cleaning. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  34  inmates;  23  men  and  3  women 
awaiting  the  action  of  the  court,  and  8  men  from  tiie  workhouse.  In 
the  month  of  December,  1913,  1,520  prisoners  had  passed  through  this 
jail.  The  place  was  clean  in  every  particular.  I  saw  the  food  which 
was  just  about  to  be  served  for  dinner ;  it  was  com  beef  and  cabbage  and 
was  quite  tempting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     HENRY  SOLOMON, 

OommUHoner. 

FOURTH     DISTRICT    PRISON 
153  EAST  57th  street 

Inspected  October  17,  1914.  John  C.  Lynch,  Head  Keeper,  assisted 
by  seven  male  keepers  and  one  matron. 

On  the  main  floor  of  this  building  the  Domestic  Relations  Court 
is  held,  also  the  Night  Court  for  men.  The  main  floor  of  the  prison  is  in 
the  basement,  including  the  first  or  lower  tier  of  cells.  The  two  upper 
tiers  extend  into  the  superstructure  above  the  basement 

The  prison  has  34  cells  for  men  in  three  tiers,  24  of  which  are 
single  cells  4  ft.  6  in.  by  8  ft.  6  in.,  each  furnished  with  two  bunks;  ten 
are  double  cells  9  ft  by  8  ft  6  in.  and  have  four  bunks  in  each.  On  th? 
first  tier  the  bunks  are  wood  and  have  no  bedding  being  used  for  intoxi- 
cated prisoners.  The  bunks  in  the  other  cells  are  metal  with  woven  vriia 
springs  and  are  furnished  with  blankets. 
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The  cells  are  brick  with  doors  of  round  iron  bars  set  on  3%  ^ 
centers.  Each  cell  has  a  small  outside  window,  increasing  the  light  and  venti- 
lation. Some  of  the  double  cells  have  two  windows  and  two  doors.  Each 
cell  has  a  wash-basin  and  toilet. 

The  male  workhouse  prisoners  sent  over  from  Blackwell's  Island  to 
do  the  housework  sleep  on  good  iron  cot  beds  in  a  dormitory,  not  in  the 
basement  This  has  a  bath  room  adjacent  There  are  also  washing 
facilities  in  the  corridor  of  the  main  jail  and  each  department  has  a  shower 
bath. 

The  women's  jail  is  simply  a  good  sized,  well  lighted,  detention  room 
with  seats,  and  a  bath  room  adjacent 

There  is  no  night  matron  and  no  women  are  kept  over  night;  they 
are  sent  to  the  Seventh  District  Prison  where  there  are  night  matrons. 

The  kitchen  is  in  the  basement  The  cooking  is  done  by  the  men 
from  the  Workhouse  and  the  laundry  work  is  done  at  Blackwell's  Island. 
On  the  day  of  inspection  there  were  20  prisoners,  aU  males,  of  whom  15 
were  court  prisoners  and  8  helpers  from  the  Workhouse.  On  one  special 
occasion  the  past  year  there  were  190  prisoners.  This  was  extraordinary ; 
the  average  is  about  60.  Prisoners  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $2.00  or  less 
are  not  sent  to  the  Island  for  failure  to  pay,  but  are  held  here  two  days 
in  lieu  of  the  fine;  there  were  5  of  these  cases  on  the  day  of  inspection; 
some  days  there  are  as  many  as  SO. 

In  December  last  this  prison  received  from  the  day  courts  518  men 
and  65  women,  and  from  the  night  court  924  men  and  16  women. 

In  September  of  this  year  there  were  received  from  the  day  courts 
136  men  and  89  women,  and  from  the  night  court  957  men  and  12  women. 

The  head  keeper  stated  that  these  months  represented  a  fair  average 
for  the  other  months. 

The  prison  has  concrete  floors,  iron  stairways,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  fireproof.  It  has  electric  lights  and  is  heated  partly  by  steam  and 
partly  by  coal  stoves.  It  was  clean,  the  prisoners  were  quiet  and  order- 
ly, and  everything  seemed  to  be  in  a  commendable  condition. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

FIFTH    DISTRICT    PRISON 

EAST  121st  street 

Inspected  October  17,  1914.  Patrick  Galligher,  Head  Keeper,  as- 
sisted by  seven  male  keepers  and  two  matrons. 

The  visit  was  in  the  afternoon  alter  the  day  courts  had  adjourned. 
The  number  of  inmates  was  60,  classified  as  follows:  Court  prisoners, 
men  85,  women  5;  Workhouse  helpers,  men  14,  women  6.  As  this  was 
Saturday  all  these  prisoners  were  to  be  held  until  Monday,  and  there 
would  be  additions  from  the  night  court  and  from  the  Sunday  courts. 
Prisoners  committed  to  Blackweirs  Island  are  sent  over  every  day  at 
noon  except  Sunday.  Every  morning  except  Sunday  the  "Tombs"  van  calls 
lor  the  prisoners  committed  to  that  institution. 

The  opening  of  the  Bronx  county  jail  in  April  last  somewhat  reliev- 
ed conditions  in  this  prison.  The  highest  number  at  any  one  time  since 
April  was  72,  the  average  about  50.    Before  that  there  were  more  prisoners. 

This  jail  is  practically  a  duplicate  of  the  Seventh  District  Prison 
on  West  53rd  street  There  are  24  brick  cells  for  male  court  prisoners  in 
three  tiers,  eight  in  each  tier  back  to  back,  four  on  each  side,  facing 
large  outside  windows.  The  doors  consist  of  round  iron  bars  set  on  2%  in. 
centers.  The  bunks  have  woven  wire  springs,  blankets,  white  sheets,  and 
pillows  with  slips.  Each  cell  has  a  toilet  and  wash-basin.  The  floors  are 
concrete,  the  stairways  iron,  and  the  entire  structure  is  supposed  to  be 
fireproof. 

The  women's  jail  consists  of  16  brick  cells  in  two  tiers,  otherwise 
the  size,  arrangement  and  equipment  of  the  cells  are  the  same  as  the  men's. 

The  female  helpers  from  the  Island  occupy  the  first  tier  and  eat  their 
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meals  at  a  table  in  tbe  corridor.    The  male  helpers  sleep  in  a  comfortable 
dormitory  on  cot  beds  and  eat  in  a  dining  room  near  the  kitchen. 

All  court  prisoners  are  given  their  meals  in  their  cells.  The 
kitchen  is  in  the  basement  and  the  cooking  is  done  by  the  male  helpers. 
The  laundry  is  also  in  the  basement  and  is  in  charge  of  the  female  helpers. 

Some  of  the  workmen  from  the  Island  were  painters  and  were  engaged 
in  repainting  the  entire  interior.  No  whitewash  is  used  in  any  of  the 
district  prisons  I  have  visited;  paint  only  is  used  which  merits  emphatic 
approval. 

The  Jail  was  clean,  and  the  prisoners  quiet  and  orderly,  indicating 
good  housekeeping  and  discipline. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  prisoners 
I  saw  in  both  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  District  prisons  were  well  dressed, 
clean,  and  intelligent  appearing  young  men,  native  bom  and  having  no 
outward  sign  of  dissipation.  These  were  from  the  afternoon  courts ;  prob- 
ably the  drunks  and  hoboes  are  brought  in  at  night 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

FIFTH     DISTRICT    PRISON 

121STREET,    NEAB    3bD    AVENUE 

Inspected  October  17,  1914. 

At  the  time  of  visitation  the  total  population  was  78,  of  which  number 
53  were  men  and  11  women,  and  there  were  14  in  the  ten-day  house  await- 
ing transfer. 

As  usual  the  place  was  found  clean  and  in  good  order.  Warden  Mallon, 
who  has  charge  of  all  the  district  prisons,  is  most  attentive  to  his  duties. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     HENRY    SOLOMON, 

Commissioner. 

SIXTH     DISTRICT    PRISON 
162nd  stbeet  and  Washington  avenue 

Inspected  December  14,  1914.     Archibald  Camp,  Keeper. 

This  prison  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  municipal  building, 
a  two-story  and  basement  structure.  The  Municipal  Court  is  held  on  the 
second  floor  and  the  Magistrates'  Court  on  the  first  floor,  with  prison 
pens  in  the  basement  There  are  two  of  these  pens.  One  is  used  to  de- 
tain prisoners  brought  in  by  the  police  from  the  station  houses  until 
called  before  the  court  After  appearance  before  the  court,  if  not  dis- 
charged, they  are  returned  to  the  other  pen.  Those  flned  or  sentenced  to 
Blackweirs  Island  are  transferred  to  the  Fifth  District  prison  at  121st 
St.  and  Sylvan  Place.  Those  held  for  trial  or  the  grand  jury  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bronx  county  jail,  about  a  block  distant 

The  number  of  prisoners  passing  through  this  institution  averages 
about  30  a  day.  There  are  quite  a  few  women,  for  whom  there  is  no  sepa- 
rate place  of  detention,  either  while  awaiting  action  of  the  court,  or 
afterward.  They  are  not  put  in  the  pens  with  men  but  are 
allowed  to  occupy  chairs  in  the  keeper's  public  office,  a  very  undesirable 
arrangement    A  detention  room  should  be  provided  for  women. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

SEVENTH     DISTRICT    PRISON 
315  west  53bd  street 

Inspected  October  6,  1914.  Matthew  Ryan,  Head  Keeper,  assisted 
by  six  male  keepers  and  two  matrons. 

The  building  is  of  brick  and  is  supposed  to  be  fireproof.      The  men's 
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jail  is  on  the  seventh  floor  and  consists  of  24  cells  in  three  tiers,  eight 
in  each,  four  on  a  side,  back  to  back  facing  large  windows,  In  the  outer 
walls.  One  cell  is  used  for  a  store  room  and  one  for  a  bath  room,  leaving 
22  for  prisoners.  There  is  an  eight-foot  corridor  in  front  of  the  cells  of 
the  first  tier,  and  three-foot  galleries  in  front  of  the  upper  tiers.  The  cells 
are  made  of  brick  with  concrete  floors  and  doors  of  round  iron  bars  set 
on  about  3%  in.  centers.  The  cells  are  about  7  feet  by  9  feet  with  a  high 
ceiling  and  each  is  equipped  with  an  iron  cot,  with  a  woven  wire  spring 
furnished  with  blankets,  white  sheets,  and  pillows  with  slips.  Each 
cell  also  has  a  stationary  wash-basin  and  toilet. 

The  court  prisoners  are  kept  in  these  cells  and  receive  their  meals 
either  in  the  cells  or  in  adjacent  corridors.  These  Include  prisoners 
awaiting  trial  or  examination  and  those  who  have  been  committed  to  the 
city  prison  or  the  Island,  but  who  have  not  yet  been  transferred. 

The  Commissioner  of  Correction  transfers  from  the  Island  to  each  of  the 
District  prisons  a  number  of  workhouse  prisoners  to  do  the  Institutional 
work.  The  male  workhouse  prisoners  sleep  in  a  large  dormitory  furnished 
with  cots  similar  to  those  in  the  cells.  The  room  is  well  lighted  and 
ventilated  and  has  stationary  wash  basins  and  toilets  in  a  small  ante  room. 
There  is  another  room  of  about  the  same  size  for  housing  prisoners  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  two  or  three  dollars.  These  are  not  sent  to  the 
Island.  The  sleeping  arrangement  is  an  inclined  board  platform.  Us- 
ually there  are  only  two  or  three  of  these  prisoners,  but  occasionally  on 
Sunday  there  are  as  many  as  25. 

The  women's  jail  is  entirely  separate  from  the  men's  .  It  consists 
of  16  cells  in  two  tiers,  eight  in  each  tier,  four  on  a  side,  back  to 
back  with  fronts  facing  large  windows  in  the  outer  walls.  The  width  of 
the  corridors  and  galleries,  and  the  size  and  equipment  of  cells  are 
the  same  as  in  the  men's  jail.  The  women  helpers  from  the  Island  eat  at 
tables  in  the  corridors ;  the  court  prisoners  take  their  meals  in  their  cells. 

There  is  a  neat  chapel  where  Catholic  services  are  held  every  Sun- 
day morning  and  Protestant  services  in  the  afternoon.  The  kitchen 
is  in  the  basement  and  the  cooking  is  done  by  the  male  helpers.  The 
laundry  is  also  in  the  basement,  and  the  laundry  work  is  done  by  the 
female  helpers. 

The  jail  was  very  quite,  indicating  good  discipline,  and  very  clean 
showing  careful  house  keeping.  Recently  the  electric  wiring  and  fixtures 
have  been  overhauled  and  on  the  day  of  inspection  men  from  the  work- 
house were  engaged  in  painting  the  entire  interior  of  the  building. 

On  the  day  of  inspection  there  were  51  inmates,  as  follows: 

Male    Female 

Court  prisoners    21  8 

Workhouse   prisoners    17  5 

The  highest  number  at  any  one  time  during  the  past  year  was  80. 
The  average  nmmber  of  men  has  been  about  15  court  prisoners  and  15 
from  the  workhouse,  and  of  women  about  six  court  prisoners  and  four 
from  the  workhuose. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.  McLAUGHLN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

SEVENTH     DISTRICT     PRISON 
315  WEST  53rd  street 

Inspected  October  19,  1914. 

There  were  on  this  date  a  total  of  33  prisoners — 26  males  and 
7  females.  Important  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  prison,  as 
recommended  in  my  previous  reports.  The  windows  have  been  enlarged  in 
the  front  of  the  building,  enabling  light  and  air  to  enter  the  ofBce,  and  have 
been  protected  by  iron  bars.  The  stairway  is  now  in  view  of  the  officers, 
the  partition  having  been  removed. 
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The  place  was  found  clean  and  in  good  condition. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     HENRY     SOLOMON, 


Commisiioner. 


BRANCH     WORKHOUSE 
hart's  island 


Inspected  July  10,  1914.      John  J.  Murtha,  Warden. 

Five  hundred  and  twenty-four  prisoners  were  confined  in  the  Branch 
Workhouse  on  Hart's  Island  on  day  of  inspection,  162  in  dormitory  No.  4, 
319  in  dormitory  No.  5,  and  43  in  the  women's  quarters.  The  principal 
workhouse  buildings  are  situated  on  the  south  end  of  the  island  and  those 
of  the  Reformatory  for  Misdemeanants  on  the  north  end,  but  some  of  the 
buildings  are  used  in  common,  and  there  is  more  or  less  contact  between 
the  inmates.  Old,  crippled  and  infirm  men,  tubercular  men  and  women, 
drug  users  and  boys  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  are  transferred  from  the 
Workhouse  on  Blackwell's  Island  to  this  branch.  Able-bodied  men  are  sent 
from  the  penitentiary  to  do  the  necessary  hard  labor  around  the  insti- 
tution. The  population  is  somewhat  mixed,  about  one-half  boys  and  in- 
capables  from  the  workhouse,  and  the  other  half  were  from  the  peniten- 
tiary. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Two  old  buildings  used  many  years  ago  for  the  insane,  reconstructed 
for  workho':se  purposes  and  designated  as  dormitory  No.  4  and  dormitory 
No.  5  constitute  the  main  buildings  of  the  Branch  Workhouse. 

Dormitory  No.  4  is  ar  ancient  structure,  the  first  story  brick  and 
the  second  story  wood.  It  is  an  inflammable  ramshackle  building  covered 
by  an  old  wooden  roof.  Eighty  adults  are  provided  with  sleeping 
cots  0)1  the  first  floor,  and  83  boys  on  the  second  floor.  The  visitors' 
room  for  the  institution  is  on  the  first  fioor  of  this  dormitory.  Benches 
are  provided  and  visitors  are  separated  from  the  inmates  by  a  screen. 
This  is  far  ahead  of  the  arrangement  for  visitors  at  the  workhouse  on 
Blackweirs  Island.  Fair  wash  rooms  and  shower  baths  are  installed. 
A  school  room  for  boys  of  the  reform  school  is  fitted  up  on  the  second 
fioor.  A  mess  hall  capable  of  seating  one  hundred  twenty  Inmates,  and 
a  kitchen  are  in  this  dormitory  building.  While  this  dormitory  has  numer- 
ous exits,  its  age  and  wooden  construction  creates  constant  danger  of 
fire.  The  building  is  unfit  for  public  use  and  should  be  abandoned  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Dormitory  No.  5  is  an  old  brick  building  formerly  used  for  the  insane, 
but  is  more  substantially  constructed  than  dormitory  No.  4.  One  hundred 
fifty-two  cots  are  in  the  dormitory  on  the  first  floor,  141  on  the  second 
floor.  The  building  is  a  large  one  with  two  wings.  Attached  to  one  side 
is  a  pavilion  for  tubercular  inmates  and  on  the  other  side  a  mess  hall 
which  will  seat  about  500  prisoners.  The  hospital  for  Hart's  Island  is 
in  the  south  wing  on  the  second  floor.  Many  of  the  inmates  of  this  dor- 
mitory are  old,  crippled,  inflrm,  and  sick,  and  would  be  exposed  to 
grave  danger  in  case  of  fire.  This  building  is  also  infiammable  and  unfit 
for  public  use.  An  additional  slide  or  run-way  should  be  built  from  the 
second  fioor. 

The  toilets,  wash  basins  and  shower  baths  are  in  fair  condition. 

The  cots,  bedding,  closets  and  equipment  generally  about  both  dormi- 
tory buildings  are  kept  neat  and  clean. 

The  women's  building,  which  is  also  used  as  a  sanitarium  for  tubercular 
cases,  is  on  the  north  end  of  the  Island.  An  old  house  has  been  recon- 
structed by  the  warden  into  a  pavilion  for  the  tubercular.  It  contains 
eight  rooms  and  has  a  sleeping  porch  in  the  open.  Seven  beds  are  placed 
in  the  sleeping  porch.  The  warden  stated  that  twenty-five  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis can  be  treated  in  this  pavilion.  A  sanitary  kitchen  attached  to 
the  pavilion  is  in  course  of  construction.    A  fine  lawn  sloping  down  to  the 
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Sound  equipped  with  seats  and  hammocks  surrounds  the  pavilion  and  is 
much  enjoyed  by  the  women.  Cots  and  reclining  seats  are  placed  under  the 
trees  on  the  lawn.  Nurses  are  furnished,  and  a  special  diet  is  given  to  the 
tubercular  cases.  Sixteen  women  were  under  treatment  on  the  day  of  in- 
spection. 

Twenty-seven  were  also  transferred  from  the  workhouse  to  the  women's 
quarters.  These  women  do  the  laundry  and  other  necessary  work  required 
of  women  for  the  institution.  The  query  arises  as  to  whether  there  is 
danger  of  infection  of  the  non-tubercular  women  from  the  tubercular 
patients.  All  the  women  are  separated  by  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  bi:dldings  of  the  workhouse  and  the  Reformatory  for  Misdemeanants. 

A  punishment  cell  house,  built  about  seven  years  ago,  is  provided,  and 
is  used  in  common  by  the  Branch  Workhouse  and  Reformatory  for 
Misdemeanants.  It  contains  twenty  dark  cells.  The  warden  does  not  be- 
lieve in  the  usual  dark  cell  treatment  and  states  that  he  gives  the  prisoners 
confined  in  the  punishment  cells  three  meals  a  day  and  a  bed.  He  rec- 
onmiends  that  sanitary  closets  be  placed  in  the  cells.  We  commend 
his  viewpoint. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  buildings  accommodating  the  carpenter, 
blacksmith  and  paint  shops.  The  laundry  operated  by  women  from  the 
workhouse  does  the  washing  and  laundry  for  all  the  institutions  on  Hart's 
and  Riker's  Islands. 

A  shed  in  which  cement  blocks  are  made  and  a  shed  where  stone  is 
broken  by  hand  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dormitory  buildings. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Many  of  the  prisoners  are  not  fit  to  work.  All  of  them  who  are  able 
are  kept  busy  around  the  buildings  and  grounds.  Able-bodied  men  from 
the  penitentiary  do  the  hard  labor  for  the  institution  and  most  of  the 
various  gang  work.  Prisoners  who  cannot  do  anything  else  break  stone  in 
the  stone  shed.  A  number  of  Inmates  cultivate  a  thirty-acre  farm.  One 
of  the  gangs  is  working  every  day  opening  the  graves  for  the  burial 
in  the  Potter's  Field,  which  is  located  on  Hart's  Island.  About  twenty- 
five  boys  are  engaged  in  making  cement  blocks  used  in  building  by  the 
Department  of  Correction.  The  plumbing,  electrical,  painting,  tailoring, 
carpentering  and  blacksmith  work  for  the  institution  is  done  by  the 
inmates. 

BEFOBM  SCHOOL  FOB  BOYS 

This  is  a  high-sounding  name  for  the  reformatory  equipment  and 
training  provided  for  boys  in  the  Branch  Workhouse  at  Hart's  Island, 
where  boys  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  are  sent  It  is  a  far  better  place 
for  them  than  contact  with  the  contaminating  and  degrading  surroundings 
of  the  workhouse  on  Blackwell's  Island.  They  are  placed  on  the  second 
floor  of  dormitory  No.  4.  Although  they  are  in  a  separate  part  of  the 
building  from  the  adults  they  mingle  more  or  less  with  them  about  the 
dormitories  and  at  work. 

A  teacher  is  assigned  by  the  Department  of  Education  who  conducts 
a  class  for  boys  from  9  A.  M.,  until  3  P.  M.,  except  during  the  dinner  hour. 
The  school  room  holds  twenty-six  desks.  The  instruction  is  very  elemen- 
tary. A  class  in  English  for  foreigners  is  a  permanent  part  of  the 
curriculum. 

One  teacher  cannot  give  instruction  to  all  the  boys  sent  to  the 
Branch  Workhouse.  At  least  one  more  teacher  should  be  assigned.  There 
were  120  inmates  on  the  day  of  inspection,  of  whom  82  were  receiving 
the  advantages  of  instruction.  During  the  winter  the  number  of  boys  com- 
mitted to  this  institution  increases.  No  trade  or  manual  training  is  pro- 
vided, and  the  boys  are  employed  around  the  institution  and  on  the  farm 
and  in  making  cement  blocks.  Many  of  them  are  first  offenders. 
Most  of  them  should  have  been  committed  to  the  reformatory  for  mis- 
demeanants. 
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Magistrates  should  consider  the  consequences  carefully  before  com- 
mitting boys  to  the  workhouse. 

A  library  of  several  hundred  books  Is  maintained  in  connection  with 
the  school.  The  number  of  books  should  be  increased,  and  the  boys  given 
as  many  good  books  as  they  can  read.  Sufficient  books  and  good  reading 
matter  should  be  furnished  to  all  the  inmates  of  the  institution. 

MEDICAL    TREATMENT 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  sick  and  physically  impaired  persons 
transferred  to  the  Branch  Workhouse  at  Hart's  Island  only  one  doctor  is 
provided  for  both  the  Workhouse  and  the  Reformatory  for  Misdemeanants. 
One  physician  cannot  give  the  proper  attention  to  all  the  duties  required 
in  both  institutions;  each  should  have  a  separate  resident  physician. 

Many  drug  users  are  transferred  to  Hart's  Island  from  the  work- 
house. Tlie  doctor  stated  that  .in  his  opinion  no  drugs  are  smuggled  into 
the  island.  The  drug  users  are  mingled  with  the  other  prisoners  and  re- 
ceive no  special  treatment,  yet  improve  greatly  during  confinement.  Suc- 
cess appears  also  to  attend  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Both  men  and 
women  infected  with  this  malady  are  reported  as  progressing  favorably. 
Some  exceptional  cases  of  recovery  were  pointed  out  by  the  warden  in  the 
women's  sanitarium. 

FUTURE  OF  THE  BRANCH  WORKHOUSE 

So  far  as  the  buildings  and  equipment  of  the  Branch  Workhouse  on 
Hart's  Island  are  concerned  there  is  little  tiiat  is  worth  saving.  If  the 
workhouse  on  Blackwell's  Island  is  removed  to  Riker's  Island,  this  branch 
should  go  with  it.  The  dormitory  buildings  should  be  torn  down  and  the 
site  used  for  penitentiary  purposes  in  case  the  penitentiary  is  removed 
to  Hart's  Island. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  commend  the  administration  of  Warden 
Murtha,  who  is  doing  excellent  work  with  the  facilities  furnished. 

It  is  recommended : 

First:  That  the  Branch  Workhouse  at  Hart's  Island  be  removed  to 
Riker's  Island  along  with  the  workhouse  from  Blackwell's  Island. 

Second:  That  an  additional  teacher  in  letters  and  a  teacher  in 
manual  training  be  assigned  to  the  reform  school  for  boys  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

Third :    That    there    be    a    resident    physician    exclusively    for    the 
Branch  W^orkhouse. 

Fourth:  That  the  number  of  books  in  the  library  be  increased  and 
good  reading  matter  furnished  to  all  the  inmates  of  the  institution. 

Fifth:  That  more  fire  escapes  and  run-ways  be  attached  to  the  in- 
flammable dormitory  buildings. 

Sixth :  That  sanitary  closets  be  placed  in  the  cells  of  the  punishment 
prison. 

Seventh:    That  care  be  taken  to  keep  the  non-tubercular  women  from 
the  tubercular  women. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     FRANK  E.  WADE, 

Commissioner. 
JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary, 


BRANCH     WORKHOUSE 
riker's  island 

Inspected  July  10,  1914.    W^illiam  C.  Holmes,  Head  Keeper,  in  charge. 
On  the  day  of  Inspection  159  prisoners  were  confined  In  the  Branch 
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Workhouse  on  Biker's  Island,  152  .transferred  from  the  workhouse  and  7 
from  the  penitentiary. 

The  buildings  on  the  island  are  temporary  structures  consisting  of 
four  one-story  wooden  dormitories,  a  few  small  shops,  an  ice  house,  a 
store  house  and  quarters  for  guards.  Each  dormitory  will  accommodate 
about  fifty  men.  Conditions  are  crude,  and  the  site  is  in  course  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  permanent  location  of  one  of  the  New  York  city  i)enal  in- 
tutions.  The  prisoners  work  principally  at  grading  and  farming.  A  small 
farm  of  six  acres  is  under  cultivation. 

The  island  contains  about  six  hundred  acres  and  can  be  considerably 
enlarged  by  utilizing  the  dumpings  from  New  York  city.  A  good  deal  of 
grading  is  necessary,  and  a  sea  wall  should  be  built.  The  character  of 
the  work  in  preparing  the  land  for  use  is  best  adapted  to  the  inmates  of 
the  workhouse.  This  island  will  furnish  the  most  available  site  for  the 
permanent  location  of  the  workhouse  for  men.  The  mistake  should  not  be 
made  of  attempting  to  use  any  portion  of  this  island  for  women  in  case  it 
is  used  for  the  men's  workhouse. 

It  is  recommended: 

That  the  workhouse  for  men  be  establlslied  on  Riker's  Island;  that 
the  work  of  filling  in,  grading,  preparing  the  Wnd  and  building  the  sea 
wall  be  expedited,  and  that  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  workhouse 
be  gradually  constructed  by  prisoners  from  the  workhouse  and  T»euiteuti;iry. 
The  principal  buildings  should  be  simple  and  fireproof,  preferably  of 
cement  construction. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     FRANK   E.   WADE, 

CommiBsioner. 
JOHN    F.    TREMAlN, 

Secretary, 

NEW     YORK     CITY     REFORMATORY 

iiabt's  island 

Inspected  July  10,  1914.    Overseer,  Martin  J.  Moore. 

On  the  day  of  inspection  there  were  388  inmates  in  the  reformatory 
on  Hart's  Island ;  38  had  previously  been  transferred  to  the  new  reform- 
atory at  New  Hampton. 

The  New  York  City  Reformatory  was  established  about  ten  years  aj^o 
to  supply  opportunity  for  reform  to  the  boy  and  young  man  convicted  of 
misdemeanor.  Previously  the  penitentiary  and  workhouse  were  the  only 
institutions  to  which  these  misdemeanants  could  be  committed. 

The  reformatory  receives  boys  and  young  men,  convicteil  of  misde- 
meanor between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty.  All  commitments  are  made 
under  the  indeterminate  sentence  having  a  minimum  i)eriod  of  six  months 
and  a  maximum  period  of  three  years.  At  any  time  after  six  months  and 
within  three  years,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Parole,  inmates  are 
released  on  i)aiole. 

BUILDINGS    AND    EQUIPMENT 

The  main  buildings  of  the  reformatory  are  the  dormitory  building, 
the  industrial  building  and  the  school  building. 

The  dormitory  building  is  a  large  three-story  brick  structure  built 
within  the  past  few  years.  It  is  constructed  with  two  wings  forming 
the  three  sides  of  an  oblong.  The  administration  offices,  officials'  quarters, 
\isitors'  rooms,  and  shower  baths  are  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  dor- 
mitories for  the  inmates  are  on  the  two  upper  floors.  There  are  four 
large  dormitories,  one  for  each  grade  in  the  inistitution.  The  inmates 
are  graded  solely  on  age;  the  first  grade  from  twenty  to  thirty  years 
of  age;  the  second  from  eighteen  to  twenty,  the  tuird,  seventeen  and 
eighteen,  and  the  fourth,  sixteen  and  seventeen. 
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The  building  is  claimed  to  be  fireproof,  but  as  there  is  considerable 
inflammable  matter  in  it,  the  exits  do  not  seem  sufficient  in  case  of  flre 
or  panic.    More  exits  or  fire  escapes  should  be  provided. 

Small  iron  cots  or  beds  provided  with  siufficient  bed  clothing  are 
placed  side  by  side  within  the  dormitories.  The  beds  are  too  close  togctb'^r, 
and  the  supervision  at  night  is  inadequate.  We  do  not  approve  of  the 
dormitory  system  in  a  reformatory  institution,  and  trust  that  when  the 
permanent  buildings  are  erected  at  New  Hampton  they  will  provide  sepa- 
rate rooms  for  the  inmates. 

Thirty-two  showers  are  furnished,  each  shower  in  a  small  booth  In 
the  bath  room.  The  fronts  of  the  booths  should  be  screened  and  ab- 
solute privacy  secured  while  dressing  and  undressing. 

The  dormitories  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated  by  large  windows. 
During  the  cold  weather  ventilation  is  not  so  good  and  a  forced  draft 
system  should  be  provided. 

The  industrial  building  is  comparatively  new  and  is  sufficient  for 
the  present  needs  of  the  institution.  It  is  a  large  two-story  and  base- 
ment bricic  building  built  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  dormitory 
building  on  the  three  sides  of  an  oblong.  The  floors  are  cement,  and  the 
building  appears  to  be  fireproof.  The  shop  space  is  divided  as  follows: 
Front  floor  of  the  main  portion,  entrance  anil  oxhibit  halls;  second  floor, 
printing  shop;  first  floor  of  right  wing,  tinsmithing  and  plumbing  shop; 
second  floor,  tailor  and  shoe  repairing  shotj-*;  'Ir^t  fn'or  of  left  wing, 
carpenter  shop  and  the  second  floo-*,  electric  shop.  Tli«  basement  con- 
tains a  paint  and  cement  block  shop.  Until  recently  there  were  brick- 
laying and  plastering  shops  in  the  basement  which  had  to  be  discontinued 
for  lack  of  instructors. 

The  school  building,  formerly  an  old  workhouse  building,  was  re- 
adapted  for  reformatory  purposes  in  1910.  The  flrst  floor  contains  a 
mess  hall  capable  of  seating  four  hundred  inmates,  a  kitchen,  a  large 
room  where  the  boys  gather  before  going  into  mess,  and  a  music  room. 
The  Overseer  has  placed  blackboards  on  the  walls  of  the  waiting  room 
and  requires  the  boys  to  learn  denominate  tables  and  other  information 
while  waiting  for  their  meals.  The  ceiling  over  the  kitchen  Is  in  bad  con- 
dition and  should  be  repaired. 

The  second  story  is  divided  into  three  school  rooms  and  a  large 
assembly  hall.  An  organ  and  piano  are  in  the  assembly  hall  which  is  used 
mostly  for  musical  and  lecture  purposes. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND   AGBICULTrRAL  EDUCATION 

The  plan  of  the  reformatory  is  to  teach  each  inmate  some  useful 
trade  or  occupation.  Upon  admission  the  inmate  is  assigned  to  the  trade 
or  occupation  to  which  he  appears  best  fltted.  Each  boy  receives  instruction 
in  Industrial  training  for  three  and  a  half  hours  a  day.  The  trades  at 
present  taught  are  tailoring,  shoe  repairing,  plumbing,  tinsmithing,  car- 
pentering, painting,  electrical  working,  and  agriculturing  and  gardening. 
Each  trade  has  a  civilian  teacher.  The  inmates  are  not  used  as  teachers, 
only  as  monitors.  We  commend  the  practice  of  not  using  inmates  as 
teachers. 

The  product  is  not  marketed  outside  of  the  institution  and  the 
Department  of  Correction.  Suits  and  clothing  for  the  inmates  are  made 
in  the  tailor  shops;  a  blue  suit  for  winter  and  a  gray  one  for  summer. 
Shoe  repairing  Is  done  for  the  Inmates.  The  plumbing,  tinsmithing, 
carpentering  and  painting  work  required  for  the  institution  is  somewhat 
limited  and  the  Instruction  In  these  branches  is  mainly  technical  school 
work.  The  cement  blocks  are  used  in  construction  by  the  Department  of 
Correction. 

The  number  of  trades  taught  are  few  for  a  reformatory  institution 
the  size  of  this  one  and  should  be  extended.  The  Overseer  recommends 
classes  in  bricklaying,  plastering,  shoemaking,  harness  making,  photog- 
raphy, wood  carving,  lead  work,  drawing  and  draughting. 

A  small  farm  of  ten  acres  is  cultivated  by  the  inmates,  and  instmc- 
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Hon  is  given  in  agriculture.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  horti- 
culture. An  attractive  greenhouse  has  been  built  by  the  inmates  and 
beautiful  flowers  cultivated  by  the  youthful  prisoners  were  blooming  in 
the  greenhouse  and  around  the  grounds.  The  inmates  were  occupied  as 
follows  on  the  day  of  inspection :  In  the  tailor  shop,  -30 ;  shoe  repairing, 
12;  plumbing,  24;  tinsmithing,  24;  carpentry,  24;  painting,  24;  printing, 
24;  electricians,  24;  house  section,  24;  farm  class,  65;  gardeners,  55; 
mess  hall,  24;  kitchen,  8;  keepers'  dining  room,  4;  keei)ers'  hall,  4;  hos- 
pital, 11 ;  barbers,  2 ;  Overseer's  help,  3 ;  office  help,  3. 

SCHOOL    IN    LETTEB8 

The  reformatory  school  is  divided  Into  three  separate  classes  or 
divisions.  First,  second  and  third  grade  work  is  taught  in  one  class  room, 
fourth  and  fifth  grade  work  in  another,  and  ungraded  work  in  another. 
Instruction  is  given  three  and  a  half  hours  a  day,  and  the  time  of  the 
inmates  is  so  divided  that  they  spend  one-half  their  day  receiving  in- 
struction in  letters  and  one-half  in  industrial  training. 

Four  teachers  are  assigned  to  the  reformatory  by  the  Department  of 
Education.  They  are  not  sufficient  for  the  number  of  boys  under  instruc- 
tion. Not  less  than  eight,  or  possibly  twelve  teachers  should  be  assigned 
to  this  work.  It  is  too  imi)ortant  to  be  skimped  and  neglected  as  it  is  at 
present.  Night  school  also  is  provided  from  6:45  until  8  o'clock  for 
any  of  the  inmates  who  have  not  received  instruction  in  the  day  school  of 
letters. 

MUSIC 

The  Overseer  is  a  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  music  as  a  means  of 
reformation  and  character  culture.  He  encourages  it  at  all  times  and 
brings  all  the  inmates  under  its  training  and  influence.  He  has  organized 
three  bands.  Fifty  boys  are  either  members  of,  or  in  training  for,  the 
first  band,  sixty  for  the  second,  and  ninety  for  the  third.  He  has  also 
organized  fife  and  violin  classes.  Seventy  are  in  training  for  the  fife 
class  and  thirty-five  for  the  violin  class. 

The  inmates  are  all  gathered  together  daily  in  the  assembly  hall 
from  5:15  to  6:15  P.  M.,  for  organ  and  piano  music  and  singing  lessons. 
The  overseer  has  compiled  a  special  song  book  containing  about  eighty 
songs.  There  is  only  one  paid  musical  instructor,  who  is  also  the  band- 
master. Much  of  the  instruction  is  given  voluntarily  and  many  of  the 
musical  instruments  are  contributed.  The  Overseer  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  his  development  of  the  musical  spirit  in  this  institution. 

MILITABT  DRILL 

No  provision  is  made  for  a  paid  instructor  in  military  drill.  Military 
training  is  highly  desirable  in  reformatory  institutions  and  should  be 
encouraged.  One  of  the  instructors  in  the  reformatory,  Edward  J.  Dillon, 
has  had  military  training  and  in  addition  to  his  official  duties  voluntarily 
trains  the  boys  in  military  drill.  The  drill  is  required  every  morning. 
No  armory  is  furnished  and  good  results  are  being  accomplished  under 
great  difficulties.  A  class  in  calisthenics  is  conducted  in  the  dormitory 
building  each  evening  for  about  half  an  hour. 

The  following  order  of  work  and  exercise  is  established  for  each  day : 

Industrial  and  other  occupation,  three  and  a  half  hours  a  day 
divided  with  the  school  attendance,  the  first  and  second  divisions  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  third  and  fourth  divisions  in  the  morning. 

School  attendance  three  and  a  half  hours  daily,  morning,  first  and 
second  divisions,  afternoon,  third  and  fourth  divisions. 

Military  drill  for  all,  7 :30  A.  M.  to  8 :15  A.  M. 

Band  practice  divided  among  different  classes  from  8 :15  A.  M.  to  11 :00 
A.  M.  to  1 :00  P.  M.  to  3 :30  P.  M. 

Band  rehearsals,  5 :00  P.  M.  to  6 :00  P.  M. 

Singing  classes  for  all,  5 :15  P.  M.  to  6 :15  P.  M. 
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CHAPELS   AND   LIBRABY 

Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish  chapels  are  provided,  and  the  religi- 
ous training  and  welfare  of  the  inmates  are  carefully  looked  after. 

The  library  consists  of  about  eight  or  nine  hundred  books.  This 
is  an  insuflicieut  number  and  should  be  greatly  increased.  Boys  in  the 
reformatory  should  be  provided  with  books  on  subjects  well  selected, 
especially  in  technical  and  literary  lines. 

COMMISSABT 

Three  meals  a  day  are  served  to  the  inmates  in  the  mess  hall; 
breakfast  at  6  A.  M.,  dinner  at  noon  and  supi)er  at  6  P.  M.  The  breakfast 
is  a  cereal,  bread  and  coffee;  dinner,  meat  and  vegetables;  supper,  beans 
and  bread.  The  meals  are  simple,  and  no  restriction  should  be  placed 
on  the  bread.  Complaint  is  made  that  not  enough  bread  is  given.  Formerly 
thirty  ounces  a  day  was  provided  which  has  recently  been  cut  down  to 
tw^enty-four  ounces.  A  scientific  dietary  may  not  be  applicable  to  growing 
boys  in  the  fresh  air  at  Hart*s  Island. 

HOSPITAL  AND  MEDICAL  ATTENDANCE 

The  Reformatory  and  Branch  Workhouse  at  Hart's  Island  use  a 
common  hospital  and  have  the  same  physician.  This  is  a  parsimonious 
arrangement.  Each  institution  should  have  a  separate  hospital  and 
doctor. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  false  economy  is  that  the  Inmates 
entering  the  reformatory  do  not  receive  a  sufficient  medical  examination. 
If  a  doctor  were  api)ointed  to  the  reformatory  only,  he  could  devote 
his  energy  to  improving  medical  and  sanitary  conditions  in  this  insti- 
tution. Every  person  upon  admission  should  receive  a  careful  medical 
examination  and  his  record  and  history  preserved.  It  would  be  of  value 
not  only  for  purposes  of  medical  treatment,  but  also  as  bearing  on  the 
amount  of  drill  and  exercise  and  even  the  employment  assigned. 

DISCIPLINE   AND   ADMINISTRATION 

The  dominant  Idea  In  the  construction  and  management  of  this  Insti- 
tution should  be  the  reformatory  rather  than  the  penal.  It  should  be 
made  a  school  for  wayward  boys.  Of  course,  discipline,  the  lack  of 
which  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  offenses  committed  by  the  Inmates, 
must  be  maintained.  Discipline,  however,  should  not  be  made  too 
repressive.  The  boys  should  have  periods  of  conversation  both  In  the 
shops  and  the  dormitories,  and  periods  of  recreation.  Baseball  and 
ether  athletic  sports  and  games  should  be  organized  and  encouraged. 

NEW    HAMPTON 

The  new  reformatory  at  New  Hampton,  the  site  for  which  was  secured 
under  the  administration  of  Commissioner  Whitney  and  plans  for  which 
are  now  being  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Commissioner  Davis,  affords 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  New  York  to  build  wisely  for  the  future. 
Its  construction  should  avoid  the  errors  of  the  past  and  furnish  a  model 
in  the  way  of  institutional  treatment  for  the  boy  offenders. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  commend  Overseer  Moore  for  his  good  manage^ 
ment  of  the  reformatory. 

It  is   recommended: 

First :  That  the  reformatory  be  transferred  to  the  New  Hampton  site 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Second:  That  at  least  four  more  teachers  be  assigned  to  the  school 
in  letters  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
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Third :  That  more  trades  be  taught,  especially  those  additional  trades 
recommended  by  the  Overseer. 

Fourth :  That  a  larger  library  with  more  books  selected  as  to  techni- 
cal training  and  more  good  reading  matter  be  provided. 

Fifth:  That  more  exits  or  fire  escapes  be  placed  on  the  dormitory 
building. 

Sixth:    That  the  inmates  receive  a  larger  daily  allowance  of  bread. 
Seventh :    That  the  reformatory  have  a  separate  hospital. 
Eighth:    That  the  reformatory  have  a  resident  physician. 
Ninth :    That  the  medical  examination  upon  admission  be  made  more 
in  detail. 

Tenth:  That  supervised  conversation  be  permitted  at  times  in  the 
shops  and  dormitories,  and  baseball  and  athletic  sports  encouraged. 

Eleventh:  That  care  be  exercised  to  keep  the  inmates  of  the  reform- 
atory from  commingling  with  those  of  the  Branch  Workhouse. 

Twelfth:  Tliat  a  screen  or  doors  be  placed  on  the  booths  of  the 
shower  baths. 

Thirteenth :    That  the  ceiling  of  the  kitchen  be  repaired. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     FRANK  E.   WADE, 

Commissioner. 
JOHN   F.   TREMAIN, 

Secretary. 

NEW     YORK     WORKHOUSE 

BLACK  WELL' 8    ISLAND 

Inspected  April  9,  1914.    Frank  Fox,  Warden. 

The  total  population  was  1,068 — 683  men  and  385  women.  Of  the 
men,  38  were  working  as  bakers,  32  on  the  docks,  9  as  carpenters,  4  shoe- 
makers, 33  in  the  kitchen,  49  in  the  stone  shed,  14  building,  25  coal  office, 
20  on  the  roads.  40  on  the  ash  scows,  78  house  gang,  20  paint  shop,  11 
butchers,  21  in  the  boiler  house,  30  clothing  cutters,  26  mess  hall,  30  clerks, 
helpers  and  orderlies,  and  14  hospital  helpers,  etc.,  etc. 

Of  the  women,  18  were  in  the  dining  room,  45  in  the  laundry,  86  in 
the  tailor  shop,  11  in  the  kitchen,  etc.,  etc. 
The  place  was  found  clean. 

Resi)ectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     HENRY    SOLOMON, 

Commissioner. 

NEW     YORK     WORKHOUSE 

BLACK  well's    ISLAND 

Inspected  July  8,  1914.     Frank  Fox,  Warden. 

The  1,766  persons,  under  sentence  to  the  workhouse  at  Blackwell's 
Island  on  the  day  of  inspection,  were  distributed  as  follows: 

MALE     FEMALE 

At  the  Workhouse,  Blackwell's  Island  672  613 

At  Branch  Workhouse,  Riker's  Island   137 

At   Hart's    Island,    adults    35  34 

At  Hart's  Island,  boy's  reform  school  142 

At  Penitentiary,  Blackwell's  Island   3 

At  Matteawan  State  Hospital   6  6 

At  City  Prison,  Manhattan   52  31 

At  City   Prison,  Brooklyn    21  25 

At  City  Prison,  Queens    16  1 

At  New  York  city,  2nd  District  Prison  12  13 

At  New  York  city,  4th  District  Prison   10 

At  New  York  city,  5th  District  Prison  9  6 

At  New  York  city,  7th  District  Prison  15  7 

6 
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A  limited  number  of  male  prisoners  are  confined  In  dormitories 
on  Riker's  Island  and  work  mostly  at  manual  labor  around  the  island. 
Certain  old  and  disabled  men,  and  all  boys  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age  who  receive  more  than  a  two  days*  sentence  are  sent  to  the  branch 
at  Hart's  Island.  All  the  remaining  Inmates  who  are  not  confined  in 
the  workhouse  proper  on  BlackwelFs  Island  do  work  in  penal  institutions 
in  Greater  New  York  where  quarters  are  provided  for  their  accommodation. 

BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  workhouse  at  Blackwell's  Island  is  an  ancient  stone  affair 
built  about  1852.  In  its  construction  and  equipment  it  perpetuates 
the  evil  condition  in  the  treatment  of  minor  offenders  of  a  century  ago. 
It  stands  a  monument  of  neglect  and  opprobrium  to  the  great  city  of 
New  York;  an  institution  in  which  petty  offenders  are  made  criminals, 
and  crime  and  vice  are  learned  during  short  sentences  and  spread  through- 
out the  city. 

The  buildings  are  erected  in  the  form  of  a  large  stone  cross.  The 
administration  and  officials*  quarters  are  in  the  front  The  men's  cell 
hall,  three  stories  high,  is  to  the  south,  and  the  women's  cell  hall  of 
the  same  height  to  the  north.  A  large  central  court  connects  the  men's 
and  women's  cell  halls.  Over  this  court  on  the  upper  floors  are  the 
men's  and  women's  mess  halls,  the  chapel  and  other  general  rooms.  The 
shop  building  forms  the  rear  section  of  the  cross.  Both  the  cell  halls 
are  of  the  old  style  "pit"  construction  with  a  central  court  around  which 
are  arranged  three  tiers  of  cells  opening  on  balconies,  and  each  cell  hall 
is  surmounted  by  a  skylight. 

A  portion  of  the  common  court  between  the  men's  and  women's  cell 
hall  is  used  as  a  visitors'  room.  Male  prisoners  receive  their  visitors 
on  one  side  of  the  room  in  the  open  view  of  the  women  prisoners,  who 
receive  their  visitors  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  without  any  separation, 
A  large  number  of  visitors,  men  and  women,  were  sitting  on  benches  along- 
side of  the  prisoners  on  the  day  of  inspection,  subject  to  little  surveil- 
ance.  The  warden  stated  that  wire  screens  to  separate  the  visitors  from 
the  prisoners  were  soon  to  be  installed. 

The  buildings  were  formerly  fire  traps  and  had  fallen  into  a  dilapidat- 
ed condition.  Substantial  improvements  have  been  made  within  the  past 
year  or  two.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  reduce  the  danger  of  fire  and 
make  the  old  buildings  as  fireproof  as  possible.  Cement  floors  are  belns 
substituted  for  the  wooden  floors  in  the  cell  halls,  mess  halls  and 
balconies  and  hospitals.  Iron  girders  and  stairways  are  supplanting  the 
wooden  beams  and  stairways,  and  metal  ceilings  are  replacing  the  old 
wooden  ones.  The  wooden  skylights  still  remain,  and  fireproof  ceilings 
and  skylights  over  the  courts  of  the  cell  halls  should  be  constructed. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-six  cells  arranged  in  three  tiers  surround 
the  pit  or  court  of  the  women's  prison.  Each  cell  is  about  9  feet  wido, 
13  feet  long  and  10  feet  high,  and  has  an  outside  barred  window  and  barred 
door. 

The  cells  and  cell  halls  are  well  ventilated.  At  least  four  and 
sometimes  five  women  are  placed  In  a  cell.  No  sanitary  closets  are 
provided,  and  the  Inmates  use  a  common  bucket.  Small  bunks,  each 
equipped  with  two  blankets  and  a  pillow  with  a  white  slip,  are  in  each 
cell. 

The  men's  prison  is  similar  in  arrangement  to  the  women's  prison, 
except  that  the  cells  are  larger  and  more  Inmates  are  crowded  into  them. 
There  are  only  C4  cells.  From  6  to  30  men  are  confined  in  each  cell. 
On  the  first  fioor  the  cells  are  about  9  feet  wide,  13  feet  deep  and  10 
feet  high,  equipped  with  six  bunks  and  a  bucket  Six  men  are  confined 
in  each  of  these  cells.  The  cells  on  the  second  floor  are  about  30  feet 
wide,  6  feet  deep  and  10  feet  high,  containing  three  windows.  Fifteen 
men  are  generally  placed  in  each  ^f  these  cells.  The  cells  on  the  third 
floor  are  about  75  feet  wide,  3?  feet  deep  and  10  feet  high,  containing 
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six  windows,  and  bonks  are  provided  for  30  men  in  each  cell.  The  large 
uiunber  of  commitments  to  the  workhouse  keep  all  of  these  cells  overcrowd- 
ed, especially  in  winter.  The  commingling  in  all  of  the  cells  is  abomin- 
able. In  the  larger  cells  several  buckets  are  furnished.  The  number  of 
inmates  crowded  into  the  cells  and  the  lack  of  decencies  and  oversight 
create  nauseous  and  evil  conditions. 

The  bathing  facilities  are  inadequate.  There  is  no  bath  house  as 
in  most  large  prisons.  Twelve  shower  baths  are  provided.  It  was  said 
a  bath  house  is  soon  to  be  erected  for  male  prisoners. 

A  well  equipped  dynamo  and  electric  plant  was  closed  down  for 
some  unexplained  reason.  This  plant  should  be  placed  in  operation  as 
soon  as  possible. 

EMPLOYMENT  -| 

The  warden  stated  that  employment  is  furnished  to  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  and  to  most  of  the  women.  On  the  day  of  inspection  119  male 
inmates  were  working  for  the  I>epartment  of  Charities,  349  were  engaged 
in  work  about  the  institution  and  grounds,  65  in  the  shops,  32  at  the 
stone  shed,  16  at  the  sea  wall,  36  in  the  hospital,  8  under  correction, 
and  there  were  47  transfers  and  discharges.  Employment  in  the  shops  is 
limited  to  institutional  work  and  for  the  Department  of  Correction,  and 
tailor,  carpenter,  tin,  blacksmith  and  wheelwright  work  is  done. 

The  labor  report  of  the  women's  prison  showed  that  85  women  were 
working  about  the  women's  prison,  144  were  in  the  repairing  room,  25  in 
the  laundry,  65  in  the  tailor  shop,  100  were  colored  women  (whatever 
that  may  indicate  as  to  labor),  65  were  old  women,  46  were  working  in 
the  city  home  and  hosi)ital  and  the  balance  were  transfers  and  dis- 
charges. Most  of  the  women  in  the  repairing  shop  were  engaged  in 
making  the  new  seersucker  suits  which  are  to  replace  the  old  ticking 
costume  of  the  women  prisoners,  a  commendable  change  made  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Correction. 

It  is  evident  that  the  efficiency  of  the  labor  is  low,  or  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  waste  labor,  or  both,  as  most  of  the  1,185  inmates  male 
and  female,  are  working  around  the  institution  and  the  amount  of  out- 
side productive  labor  Is  small.  If  the  workhouse  were  situated  on  a  fann 
or  on  land  needing  grading  and  preparation  a  large  percentage  of  the  waste 
labor  could  be  utilized  and  the  inmates  greatly  benefited. 

HOSPITAL 

The  hospital  facilities  do  not  seem  adequate.  There  is  a  hospital 
ward,  a  hospital  dining  room  and  a  surgical  ward  in  the  women's  prison. 
Another  ward  will  shortly  be  opened  for  the  treatment  of  drug  cases. 
Some  of  the  coll  rooms  are  at  present  used  for  hospital  cases.  Many 
women  committed  to  the  workhouse  are  dissipated  and  diseased  and  should 
receive  more  hospital  treatment. 

The  men's  hospital  is  similar  in  arrangement  and  equipment  to  the 
women's  hospital,  including  a  medical  ward  and  surgical  ward  and  dining 
room.  An  additional  ward  for  the  treatment  of  drug  cases  is  also  to  be 
opened. 

The  need  of  hospital  accommodations  and  treatment  is  fully  as  great, 
if  not  more,  than  in  the  penitentiary,  which  Is  to  have  a  new  hospital 
building. 

No  resident  physician  is  provided.  There  is  a  visiting  doctor  and 
several  internes.  An  institution  of  this  size  should  certainly  have  a 
doctor  in  residence.  Private  philanthropy  provides  a  female  physician 
who  is  doing  good  work  among  the  women  inmates. 

MESS    HALL    AND    COMMISSARY 

While  the  mess  halls  are  under  reconstruction  the  inmates  take  their 
meals  at  tables  in  the  courts  of  the  men's  and  women's  prisons.    The  food 
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Is  served  to  the  men  in  tin  dishes  and  cups,  but  earthen  ware  is  used 
for  the  women.  Agate  ware  or  earthen  ware  dishes  should  be  substituted 
for  the  tinware  in  the  men's  mess  hall.  The  food  supplies,  and  the  dinner 
which  was  being  served  on  the  day  of  inspection,  were  wholesome. 
Three  meals  are  served  daily,  consisting  of  a  cereal  and  milk  and  bread 
and  coffee  for  breakfast,  a  meat  soup,  bread  and  tea  for  dinner,  and 
coffee  and  bread  and  Jelly  for  supi)er. 

t 

CHAPEL    AND    LIBBABY 

A  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Protestant  and  Jewish  chapel  are 
provided.  There  are  three  paid  chaplains,  and  the  religious  services 
are  conducted  weekly  and  advice  and  assistance  are  always  available. 

No  educational  work  of  any  kind  is  furnished.  The  library  consists 
of  only  a  few  hundred  books.  An  adequate  library  and  more  good  reading 
matter  should  be  supplied  in  this  institution. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    PBISONEBS 

No  commitment  is  made  to  the  workhouse  for  longer  than  six  monthsl 
The  problem  of  this  institution  is  that  of  the  petty  offender,  persons 
guilty  of  disorderly  conduct,  inebriety,  prostitution,  violation  of  ordi- 
nances and  kindred  offenses.  These  offenders  are  quasi-criminals  and 
particularly  need  constructive  and  uplifting  influences.  Instead  of  re- 
habilitation and  constructive  treatment  the  effect  of  confinement  in  the 
workhouse  must  be  debasing  and  corruptive.  Over  16,000  persons  were 
committed  to  the  workhouse  for  the  year  ending  September  30„  1913. 
Think  of  this  flood  of  humanity  carrying  the  moral  contagion  acquired 
in  that  institution  back  and  forth  through  the  community  life  of  New 
Tork  city. 

The  workhouse  is  a  kind  of  bucket  into  which  the  small  offender  is 
•carelessly  dumped  and  left  to  fester  and  stew  from  periods  of  several 
•days  to  six  months.  They  are  more  or  less  commingled.  From  four  per- 
sons to  the  smaller  cells  up  to  thirty  or  more  in  the  larger  cells,  the  inmates 
are  crowded  in  together  for  at  least  twelve  hours  each  day  and  most  of 
Sundays  and  holidays.  Crime,  vice,  evil  friendships  and  moral  decay  are 
the  products  of  such  companionship. 

No  decent  classification  can  be  observed.  The  warden  endeavors  to 
place  together  in  the  cells  those  of  the  same  kind  as  much  as  possible, 
the  old,  the  young,  the  diseased,  first  offenders,  and  repeaters.  In  a 
central  *plt"  prison  of  this  kind  with  large  cells,  the  classification 
must  necessarily  be  Ineffective,  more  superficial  than  real.  One  common 
level  of  contact  tends  to  prevail. 

The  classification  of  the  male  prisoners  is  better  than  the  female. 
Boys  from  16  to  21  who  are  detained  more  than  two  days  are  transferred 
to  the  branch  at  Hart's  Island  and  segregated.  The  girl  from  16  to 
21  must  however,  be  retained  in  the  mess  of  the  women's  prison.  No 
separation  or  segregation,  or  special  care  is  provided  for  her,  except 
as  the  warden  places  her  in  the  cell.  No  exercise  yard  seems  to  be 
provided  for  the  women. 

Not  much  good  can  be  said  of  such  a  congregate  Institution.  It 
should  be  abolished  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  grounds  are  too  con- 
tracted. The  buildings  are  too  close  to  the  penitentiary  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  Department  of  Charities.  Blackwell's  Island  should 
be  used  exclusively  for  the  charitable  institutions. 

New  Tork  city  owns  Riker's  Island  to  which  this  institution  should 
be  removed.  There  is  no  need  of  a  huge  stone  prison,  and  tool-proof 
steel  bars  for  these  petty  offenders.  Two-story  cement  buildings  can 
be  built  by  Inmate  labor  and  the  prisoners  gradually  transferred. 

The  confinement  of  women  and  men  in  a  large  institution  has  proved 
a  failure.  Opportunities  of  contact  and  communication  occur.  They  are 
in  view  of  each  other,  and  the  policy  of  confining  them  in  the  same  in- 
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stltution  is  wrong. 

A  separate  iustitutiou  on  a  farm  should  be  provided  for  the  women 
prisoners  into  which  some  constructive  treatment  will  enter  for  their 
improvement  and  reformation.  Warden  Fox  appears  to  be  doing  his  best 
with  the  bad  conditions  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 

It  is  recommended : 

First:  That  the  section  of  the  workhouse  for  males  be  transferred 
to  Hiker's  Island  and  that  the  buildings  of  modem  construction,  prefer- 
ably of  cement,  be  gradually  erected  by  inmate  labor. 

Second:  That  the  section  for  females  be  transferred  to  a  site  in 
the  country. 

Third :    That  better  hospital  accommodations  be  provided. 

Fourth:    That  there  be  a  salaried  physician  in  residence. 

Fifth:  That  metal  ceilings  and  fireproof  skylights  be  placed  over 
the  cell  halls  of  the  men's  and  women's  prison. 

Sixth:  That  a  bath  room  for  men  and  better  bathing  facilities  for 
women  be  provided. 

Seventli:  That  agate  or  earthen  ware  dishes  be  used  in  the  men's 
mess  hall. 

Eighth:  That  a  larger  library  and  more  good  reading  matter  be 
provided  for  the  inmates  of  this  institution. 

Ninth:  That  visitors  be  separated  from  the  inmates  by  screens  and 
men    and    women   piisoners    receive    their   visitors    in   separate    rooms. 

Tenth :  That  ui)on  admission  of  the  prisoners  to  the  workhouse  a  re- 
ceiving room,  and  bathing  and  fumigating  facilities  be  installed  such  as 
are  about  to  be  put  in  use  in  the  penitentiary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     FRANK  E.  WADE, 

Commissioner, 
JOHN    F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary. 

NEW     YORK     CITY     WORKHOUSE 
blackwell's  island 

Insi)ected  November  18,  1914.     Frank  W.  Fox,  Warden. 

The  total  population  on  the  day  of  inspection  was  1,435,  of  which  num- 
ber 830  were  males  and  605  females.  The  number  of  employees  were  115 — 
90  males  and  25  females. 

In  the  female  department  we  found  150  cells  to  house  605  prisoners, 
and  at  one  time  there  were  as  many  as  700  confined  within  the  cell  block. 
A  female  physician  examines  the  inmates,  who  are  pro];)erly  segregated. 
No  regular  ph^'sicians  are  employed,  and  those  who  visit  the  workhouse 
are  paid  from  private  funds. 

The  cells  are  kept  fairly  clean  and  were  being  painted  at  the  time 
of  ins];)ection ;  they  measure  12  feet  by  8  feet  by  11  feet  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take for  judges  to  sentence  women  to  the  Workhouse  for  vagrancy.  We 
found  150  old  women  housed  in  this  cell  block,  most  of  whom  are  invalids 
and  have  to  be  assisted  to  dress.  They  should  be  sent  to  the  poorhouse. 
We  noticed  cripples  of  all  kinds  hobbling  on  their  crutches  back  and 
forth  in  the  cell  block. 

There  are  three  galleries  and  it  is  imperative  that  they  should  be 
screened  to  a  height  of  at  least  8  feet  The  present  railing  is  but  3  feet 
high  and  lives  are  endangered. 

Besides  the  helpless  old  women  we  found  100  women  idle  on  account 
of  having  no  material  with  which  to  work. 

A  new  ward  has  been  added  in  the  hospital,  called  the  "dope  ward". 
Eleven  Inmates  were  under  treatment;  the  highest  number  treated  at  any 
one  time  was  22.    Good  work  is  being  accomplished  in  this  ward. 

The  electric  power  plant  was  shut  down  by  the  Gas,  Electricity  and 
Water  Commission.  We  were  informed  that  the  machinery  and  plant  are 
of  the  most  modern  type,  yet  this  plant  is  idle,  though  the  same  force  of 
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help  is  still  employed  in  the  power-house,  and  the  current  is  supplied  by 
the  Edison  Company.     This  matter  should  be  remedied. 

The  cell  block  for  males  was  clean  and  newly  painted.  The  bucket 
system  is  still  in  use.  In  the  mess  hall  tin  cups  and  mess  pans  are  being 
used.    They  should  be  replaced  by  enameled  ware. 

Warden  Fox  is  to  be  complimented  on  the  management  of  the 
prison. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     LEON   C.   WEINSTOCK, 

RUDOLPH  F.  DIEDLING, 

Commi88ion^9, 

HOUSE     OF     DETENTION 

203    MULBEBBY    6TBEET,    BOBOUGH    OF    MANHATTAN 

Inspected  January  23,  1914. 

The  total  number  of  inmates  on  this  day  (who  are  all  held  as  wit- 
nesses in  cases  now  pending)  was  32 — ^23  males  and  9  females. 

The  whole  place  had  the  same  unkempt  appearance  that  it  has  had 
for  many  years  past.  It  was  found  in  a  fairly  clean  condition  but  sadly 
needs  painting  and  repairing  which  has  been  recommended  in  previous 
reports,  but  apparently  nothing  has  been  done  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  building.    There  are  two  matrons  and  three  police  officers  in  charge. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     HENRY    SOLOMON, 

Commissioner. 

HOUSE     OF    DETENTION 

203    MULBEBBY    STBEET,    BOBOUGH    OF    MANHATTAN 

Inspected  February  10,  1914. 

This  institution  is  for  the  detention  of  witnesses  and  is  under 
the  general  charge  of  the  police  department  of  the  city.  It  is  under  the 
supervision  of  Captain  Kinsler  of  the  Twelfth  precinct,  located  adjacent, 
but  R:  Tasiny,  a  patrolman,  and  Sarah  Meagher,  matron,  are  the  actual 
custodians. 

The  women's  department  consists  of  a  dormitory  on  the  fiftli  floor 
of  the  building.  It  contains  ten  cots.  All  the  female  inmates  sleep  in 
this  dormitory.  On  the  day  of  inspection  there  were  four.  The  matron 
stated  that  the  highest  number  at  any  one  time  recently  was  nine,  the  aver- 
age about  three.  The  location  of  the  women's  department  is  hazardous  on 
account  of  fire,  as  the  building  Is  a  fire  trap.  There  are  fire  escapes, 
but  these  are  locked  and  the  keys  are  in  the  hands  of  the  matron.  In  case 
of  fire  in  the  building  this  would  be  the  only  possible  means  of  escape. 

The  men's  department  is  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building.  It 
consists  of  two  rooms  on  each  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  floors  of 
the  annex,  making  six  rooms,  with  five  beds  in  eacli.  The  only  washing  and 
toilet  facilities  are  in  the  basement.    Night  buckets  are  used. 

The  number  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  insi)ection  was  19.  The 
highest  at  any  one  time  during  the  past  five  years  was  24,  as  stated  by 
the  attendant;  the  average,  about  8. 

This  building  has  also  a  wood  interior  and  is  a  dangerous  fire-trap. 
It  is  furnished  with  fire  escapes,  with  the  keys  in  the  hands  of  the 
attendants.  The  witnesses  detained  here  are  furnished  three  meals  a  day 
by  the  city.  The  length  of  detention  ranges  from  a  few  hours  to  several 
months.  Since  September  1st  witnesses  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  from  one  to  three  dollars  a  day  during  the  period  of  their  detention. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 
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HOUSE     OF    DETENTION 

203    MULBERRY    STREET,    BOROUGH    OF    MANHATTAN 

Inspected  October  30,  1914.    In  charge  of  the  Police  Department. 

There  were  28  male  and  8  female  prisoners,  all  held  as  witnesses. 
The  male  prisoners  are  lodged  in  the  rear  building  in  several  rooms 
with  from  five  to  eight  beds  in  a  room.  The  females  sleep  in  a  dormitory 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  main  building.  There  is  also  a  separate  floor  used 
for  women  with  babies. 

There  is  no  improvement  whatever  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  cared  for.  The  place  was  found  disgracefully  dirty  from  top  to 
bottom  with  dirt  and  dust  in  abundance,  and  in  need  of  repairing  and 
painting.  This  has  been  complained  of  in  many  previous  reports,  and  as 
the  authorities  have  shown  no  Inclination  to  improve  the  House  of  Detention 
after  the  Commission's  repeated  requests,  I  would  suggest  that  the  proper 
authorities  be  cited  in  show-cause  proceedings  at  an  early  date. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     HENRY     SOLOMON, 

Coinmi88ioner, 

CITY     PRISON— BROOKLYN 

RAYMOND   AND   WILLOUOHBY   STS. 

Inspected  January  29,  1914.  John  Hays,  Warden;  Michael  Dugan, 
Head  Keeper;  Mrs.  Kate  Slavin,  Head  Matron.  The  other  oflicers  con- 
sisted of  18  keepers,  2  clerks,  and  1  male  cook.  The  rest  of  the  kitchen 
work  and  the  cleaning  is  done  by  the  prisoners.  Usually  a  number  Is  trans- 
ferred by  the  Commisioner  of  Correction  from  the  Workhouse,  who  do 
the  housework  of  this  jail. 

On  the  day  of  Inspection  the  number  of  Inmates  was  as  follows: 
Male  317,  females  50  classified  as  follows:  Serving  sentence,  males,  54; 
females,  24;  all  the  others  were  awaiting  court  action.  The  highest 
number  of  inmates  recently  was  386 ;  the  average  for  1913  was  335. 

The  women's  jail  is  a  new  fireproof  building  of  modern  construction. 
It  consists  of  three  floors  with  twenty  cells  on  each  floor.  The  cells 
have  open  fronts  facing  windows  and  are  light  and  apparently  well  venti- 
lated. There  is  a  considerable  corridor  between  the  backs  of  the  cells, 
a  sort  of  hallway.  The  cells  are  entered  in  the  rear  through  this  hall- 
way. Ten  cells  open  into  each  hallway,  flve  on  each  side,  and  usually 
the  occupants  of  these  cells  are  permitted  in  this  hallway  for  exercise 
during  the  day,  which  is  well  lighted  with  a  window  In  the  end. 

The  remaining  fifty  cells  are  divided  Into  five  other  sections  arranged 
in  a  similar  manner.  Each  cell  is  provided  with  bunk,  closet,  wash-basin 
and  electric  light    There  are  five  shower  baths  and  two  tubs. 

The  jail  was  found  In  clean  condition  and  appeared  to  have  excellent 
care  in  every  particular.  The  discipline  also  was  good,  and  I  judged 
from  my  brief  Inspection  that  it  was  humanely  administered. 

The  men's  Jail  occupies  the  old  building,  which  was  built  many 
years  ago,  and  notwithstanding  very  much  money  has  been  spent  in  an 
endeavor  to  Improve  it,  it  is  still  an  antiquated  prison  so  far  as 
the  arrangement  of  the  building  is  concerned.  In  recent  years  new  floors 
have  been  laid;  an  electric  light,  a  new  closet  and  a  wash-basin  have 
been  placed  In  each  cell,  and  a  shower  bath  provided  at  the  end  of  each 
tier  of  cells. 

There  are  400  cells  In  two  cell  blocks — ^200  in  each,  in  four  tiers. 
One-half  of  these  cells  face  an  interior  corridor  lighted  by  a  skylight 
The  other  200  face  the  outer  walls  of  the  cell  house.  The  cells  facing 
the  Interior  corridor  are  practically  without  any  sunlight.  Those  facing 
the  outer  walls  have  some  light.  The  cells  are  brick  and  only  the  door  is 
made  of  open  steel  work,  so  that  no  light  enters  except  through  the 
grating  in  the  door. 

It  is  impossible  to  approve  the  arrangement  of  a  jail  having  two  cell 
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blocks  in  the  same  room  fading  each  other;  necessarily  one-half  of  the 
cells  are  without  sunlight  No  Jail  should  ever  be  constructed  on  such  an 
arrangement 

This  is  a  fireproof  building.  There  is  a  Protestant  chaplain,  Catholic 
service  held  by  a  priest  on  Sunday,  and  a  Jewish  rabbi  is  on  call. 

The  inspection  was  made  late  in  the  afternoon  and  did  not  extend 
to  the  details  of  the  administration. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

CITY     PRISON— QUEENS 

LONG    ISLAND    CITY 

Inspected  April  22,  1914.  Henry  O.  Schleth,  Warden.  The  other 
officials  are  ten  keepers,  1  physician,  1  apothecary,  1  cook,  1  derk,  3 
matrons,  and  1  female  orderly.  Six  of  the  keepers  are  on  duty  during  the 
day  and  four  at  night,  all  serving  twelve  hour  shifts.  Two  of  the 
matrons  and  the  woman  orderly  are  on  duty  during  the  day  and  one  I 

matron  at  night 

The  number  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  inspection  was :  Men  90,  women  \ 

28,  classified  as  follows:  Held  for  examination,  3  males  and  1  female; 
for  Special  Sessions,  5  males  and  1  female;  for  grand  Jury,  39  males  and 
2  females;  serving  sentence,  39  males  and  24  females;  sentenced  to  work- 
house, 1  male;  sentenced  to  Elmira  reformatory,  3  males.  Of  the  39 
men  serving  sentence,  27  had  been  transferred  from  the  workhouse  to  this 
Jail  and  12  were  committed  from  Queens  county.  Of  the  24  women  serving 
sentence,  20  had  been  transferred  from  Blackwell's  Island  penitentiary 
and  4  were  sentenced  from  Queens  county. 

The  highest  number  at  any  one  time  during  the  past  year  was  220; 
the  average,  about  125.  Prisoners  are  fed  by  the  city.  Time  prisoners 
are  given  prison  uniform. 

Men's  Jail:  This  is  an  old  Jail  of  antiquated  arrangement  It  was 
clean  but  was  greatly  in  need  of  paint  While  some  improvements  have 
been  made  by  the  installation  of  new  closets  and  some  other  minor  changes, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  entire  interior  was  not  removed  and  replaced 
with  a  Jail  of  modern  construction. 

There  are  two  cell  blocks,  one  on  each  side  of  a  central  corridor, 
containing  138  cells,  each  5x8x8  feet,  in  five  tiers  Each  tier 
with  the  exception  of  the  first,  contains  28  cells,  divided  into  four  sections 
with  seven  cells  in  each.  Two  of  the  cells  on  the  first  tier  have  been 
converted  into  a  bath  room.  There  is  a  balcony  in  front  of  each  tier  of 
cells  on  the  central  corridor  end  and  a  corridor  between  the  back  of  the 
cells  and  the  outside  walls. 

The  workhouse  prisoners  are  in  the  first  tier  of  cells  and  do  the 
housework  at  the  Jail.  All  court  prisoners  are  kept  in  upper  tiers, 
and  their  facilities  for  exercise  are  very  limited,  having  only  the 
small  balcony  in  front  of  seven  cells. 

Women's  Jail :  This  consists  of  24  cells,  5x8x8  feet,  on  the  fourth 
fioor  and  a  like  number  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  fioor,  making  72  cells. 
On  each  floor  they  are  divided  into  four  departments  of  six  cells  each. 
These  cells  face  windows  in  the  outer  wall,  from  which  they  are  separated 
by  a  corridor. 

This  Jail  is  more  modern  in  construction  than  the  men's.  It  would 
be  an  improvement  if  the  windows  were  larger.  Each  cell  is  provided  with 
a  bunk,  wash-basin  and  closet.  All  the  Interior  has  been  newly  painted. 
The  cells  have  entire  open  fronts,  and  the  bunks  of  woven  wire  were 
equipped  with  blankets,  sheets  and  pillows  with  slips.  During  the  day  a 
matron  is  on  duty  on  each  fioor,  and  at  night  another  matron  has  charge 
of  the  entire  Jail. 

Connected  with  the  Jail  is  a  large  yard  enclosed  with  a  12-foot  wall 
and  the  warden  has  recently  constructed  in  this  yard  with  prison  labor 
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17,000  square  feet  of  concrete  walk.  Not  much  use  is  made  of  the  yard, 
as  the  wall  is  not  high  enough  to  make  it  safe  to  use  it  for  the  exercise 
of  court  prisoners  without  more  guards  than  the  warden  is  able  to  spare 
for  such  purpose. 

The  warden  stated  that  the  following  improvements  to  this  Jail  were 
in  contemplation :  First,  a  new  wing  on  the  west  side  of  the  administra- 
tion building ;  the  first  story  for  a  wash  room  and  laundry,  modern  kitchen 
and  butcher  shop;  the  basement  to  be  equipped  with  a  sterilizer  and  a 
vegetable  store  room. 

Second,  a  one-story  building  for  visitors  in  the  west  court,  between 
the  administration  building  and  the  men's  prison. 

Third,  the  construction  on  the  third  floor  of  the  administration  build- 
ing of  a  hospital  ward,  drug  room,  doctor's  office,  and  chapel.  This 
would  require  the  changing  of  the  entrance  from  the  west  to  the  east  side. 
These  are  desirable  improvements. 

BECOM  MENDATION  S 

First :    Paint  the  entire  interior  of  the  men's  Jail. 
Second:      Provide   better   and    larger   exercise    facilities   for   court 
prisoners. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 


CITY     PRISON— QUEENS 

LONG   ISLAND    CITY 

Inspected  November  12,  1014.    Henry  O.  Schleth,  Warden. 

The  total  prison  population  was  235,  of  which  number  133  were  males 
and  102  females;  of  the  latter,  45  were  colored.  The  highest  number  of 
inmates  at  one  time  during  the  year  was  255. 

There  are  137  cells  for  men,  one  of  which  is  padded.  The  size  of  the 
cells  is  8  X  5  feet  Shower  baths  are  provided.  There  are  72  cells  for 
women,  and  two  bath  rooms.  The  men's  cells  had  only  one  inmate,  but 
the  females  were  for  the  most  part  two  in  a  cell,  owing  to  lack  of  sufficient 
cells.    All  prisoners  must  bathe  once  a  week,  and  oftener  if  they  wish. 

There  is  a  good  yard  around  the  Jail  which  should  be  used  by 
the  prisoners  for  exercise.  At  present  it  is  not  so  used  as  it  is  not 
considered  safe,  the  wall  surrounding  being  only  12  feet  high,  whereas 
it  should  be  twenty  feet.  I  understand  an  appropriation  was  made  to  have 
the  wall  raised  but  for  some  reason  it  is  not  yet  available.  The  meals 
are  served  in  the  dining  room,  and  after  making  inquiry  I  found  no  com- 
plaints as  to  the  food. 

There  are  ten  guards  and  seven  matrons,  also  a  visiting  doctor. 
The  place  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity.  There 
is  little  work  for  the  inmates  except  to  keep  the  prison  clean ;  work  room 
should  be  provided  for  the  men  where  mat  making  or  other  similar  work 
could  be  done.  There  is  a  small  room  where  about  20  women  are  employed 
at  sewing  on  women's  underwear;  a  larger  room  should  be  provided,  as 
the  idle  ones  seemed  anxious  to  have  some  employment 

Since  my  list  visit  the  place  has  been  painted  throughout  I  was 
rather  surprised,  however,  to  notice  that  many  of  the  locks  on  the 
cell  doors  are  still  out  of  order  and  have  been  so  for  a  very  long  time. 
In  their  present  condition  the  cells  are  not  safe,  and  require  extra 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  guards.  I  resi)ectfully  call  the  fact  to  the 
attention  of  the  Commissioner  of  Correction  to  the  end  that  this  fault  be 
speadily  remedied. 

The  grand  Jury  does  not  meet  in  July,  August  and  September,  which 
is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the  present  over-crowding  of  this  Jail.  Could 
not  something  be  done  so  that  three  months  would  not  elapse  without 
the  grand  Jury  meeting. 
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BEC0MMENDATI0N8 

That  the  wall  around  the  yard  be  raised. 

That  work  rooms  be  provided  for  the  male  and  female  prisoners. 
That  the  cell  locks  be  put  in  proper  order. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     HENRY    SOLOMON, 

PreHdent 

PRISON    PENS,    CRIMINAL    COURT    BUILDING 

CENTRE   STBEET,   BOBOUGH    OF    MANHATTAN 

Inspected  December  5,  1914. 

These  places  of  detention  are  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  building 
and  contained  at  the  time  of  my  visit  about  35  prisoners,  who  are  brought 
there  daily  from  the  Tombs  and  taken  back  again  after  the  closing  of  the 
courts.  The  place  was  found  clean,  which  is  a  great  improvement  over 
former  conditions. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     HENRY    SOLOMON, 

Cwnmissianer. 

PRISON    PENS,    57th     STREET    POLICE     COURT 

BOROUGH    OF    MANHATTAN 

Inspected  October  31,  1914. 

There  the  two  square  cells  of  insufficient  dimensions  attached  to 
the  police  court  I  was  told  that  there  have  been  as  many  as  75  prison- 
ers confined  there  at  one  time,  waiting  to  be  brought  before  the  magistrate. 
The  place  is  quite  inadequate  and  means  should  be  taken  for  its  im- 
provement and  enlargement 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     HENRY    SOLOMON, 

Commi88i(mer, 

FIRST    PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION— MANHATTAN 

(OLD    SLIP) 

Located  at  Old  Slip  and  South  streets. 

Inspected  January  29,  1914.    Charles  F.  Fahey,  Captain. 

This  is  a  new  station  and  was  first  occupied  in  February,  1911. 
The  number  of  officers  In  this  precinct  is  112. 

The  number  of  arrests  in  1913  was:  Misdemeanants,  627;  felons, 
65;  summons  served,  132;  arrested  by  the  detective  department,  200. 

The  men's  jail  has  24  cells  on  three  tiers,  facing  windows  in  the 
outer  walls.  The  upper  tiers  have  balconies  in  front  of  the  cells.  The 
cells  have  all  open  fronts  facing  large  windows.  Each  cell  has  a  bunk  and 
closet  but  no  washing  facilities;  the  washing  arrangements  are  in  the 
corridors. 

The  number  of  men  prisoners  held  here  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
night  for  the  morning  court  ranges  from  nothing  to  7  or  8.  There  are 
two  male  attendants  serving  on  ten  and  fourteen  hour  shifts. 

The  cell  house  Is  finished  on  the  inside  with  enameled  brick.  The 
windows  are  built  in  sections  and  open  from  the  ground  fioor.  The  patrol 
wagon  is  backed  into  the  basement  of  the  station-house  which  is  on  the 
level  of  the  street,  so  that  the  loading  and  unloading  of  prisoners  is 
all  done  inside  of  the  station,  shut  off  from  the  view  of  people  on  the 
street,  a  very  desirable  and  commendable  arrangement. 

llie  women's  prison  is  separate  and  not  nearly  so  well  arranged  as 
the  men's.  There  are  five  cells,  each  with  a  closet  and  a  bunk,  with 
washing  facilities  only  on  the  corridor,  with  no  bath.  In  front  of  the 
cells  is  a  corridor  about  6  x  21  ft  with  a  window  in  the  end;  this  is 
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the  ouly  sunligbt  in  this  JaiL  For  yentUation  a  considerable  section 
of  the  celling  is  of  steel  grating  opening  np  through  to  the  matron's 
Quarters  upstairs  which  is  ventilated  through  outside  windows. 

This  station  house  takes  care  of  the  women  arrested  in  this  precinct 
and  also  those  arrested  in  the  Fifth  precinct;  also  at  times  Federal 
pr^ners.  The  number  arrested  averages  115  a  month.  About  one-half  of 
these  are  day  prisoners;  the  other  half  are  held  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  night  for  morning  court. 

The  Jail  was  found  in  clean  condition  and  evidently  has  good  care. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

SECOND  PRECINCT  POLICE  STATION 

156  GREENWICH    STBEET,   BOROUGH    OF   MANHATTAN 

Inspected  January  28,  1914.    Jacob  H.  Van  Wagoner,  Captain. 

The  number  of  officers  in  this  precinct  is  105,  including  two  matrons. 
The  number  of  arrests  in  1913  was:  Misdemeanants,  1,634;  felons,  118; 
Juvenile  delinquents,  44;  the  number  of  summons  served,  204. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  station-house,  occupied  first  In  July, 
1910.  It  has  30  cells  for  men  and  15  for  women.  The  cells  are  5x7, 
each  furnished  with  a  closet  and  a  bunk.  There  are  washing  facilities  in 
the  corridors  connected  with  each  tier  of  cells,  and  ventilation  into  the 
utility  corridor  between  the  backs  of  the  cells.  There  was  an  electric 
fan  Installed  which,  when  in  operation,  draws  the  foul  air  from  the  entire 
building.  The  attendant  said  it  was  operated  three  or  four  times  a  week. 
At  the  time  of  inspection  the  ventilation  openings  from  the  cells  into  the 
utility  corridor  were  Inoperative  and  probably  are  so  except  when  the 
electric  fan  is  in  operation. 

All  the  prisoners  arrested  after  midnight  are  kept  until  the  morning 
court;  this  includes  about  one-third  of  the  arrests.  Sometimes  those 
arrested  before  midnight  have  not  sufficiently  sobered  up  to  be  sent  to 
court  until  the  next  morning. 

In  addition  to  the  arrests  above  mentioned,  made  by  the  police  them- 
selves, about  250  to  300  are  arrested  by  the  detectives  having  headquarters 
at  this  station.  About  200  of  these  are  what  might  be  called  night  men; 
that  is,  they  were  held  for  morning  court  after  arrest.  There  were  also 
about  50  United  States  prisoners. 

This  Is  a  modern  police  station  and  was  found  in  clean  condition. 
The  more  recently  constructed  police  stations  in  this  city  and  elsewhere 
have  wash  basins  in  each  cell.  This  is  an  Improvement  over  having  them 
in  the  corridors,  as  it  furnishes  the  prisoners  not  only  facilities  for 
washing,  but  also  for  drinking,  and  prisoners  recovering  from  intoxication 
need  plenty  of  drinking  water  easily  accessible. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

FOURTH    PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

CORNER  BEACH    AND   VARICK    STS.,    MANHATTAN 

Inspected  January  28,  1914;  Edward  J.  Bourke,  Captain. 

The  number  of  officers  in  this  precinct  is  111.  The  number  of 
arrests  in  1913  was  632;  this  does  not  include  between  400  and  500 
arrested  by  the  detectives  who  have  quarters  at  this  station. 

This  Is  a  new  station-house,  occupied  December  1,  1913,  and  not 
entirely  finished.    It  was  formerly  located  at  17  Leonard  street. 

The  men's  Jail  consists  of  eight  cells  on  the  first  fioor  and  the 
same  number  on  the  second  arranged  back  to  back,  with  a  utility  corridor 
between.  They  are  5  x  7  ft.  and  each  is  furnished  with  a  closet, 
wash-basin  and  bunk.  They  have  open  fronts  facing  windows,  two  windows 
in  front  of  each  four  cells. 
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There  is  also  a  women's  Jail,  consisting  of  four  cells  with  same 
equipment.  But  this  is  not  in  use,  as  they  do  not  have  enough  women 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  keep  a  matron.  The  officer  attending  at  the 
time  of  inspection  said  that  they  hardly  got  a  woman  once  in  six  months. 
This  precinct  is  in  the  business  section  of  the  city  where  few  people 
reside.  All  women  are  sent  to  the  Second  precinct.  This  is  the  newest 
police  station  in  the  city  and  is  the  most  complete. 

The  number  of  prisoners  who  have  to  be  housed  here  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  night  awaiting  the  morning  court  seldom  exceeds 
two  or  three. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

FIFTH     PRECINCT     POLICE     STATION 

9  OAK  STREET,  BOBOUOH  OF  MANHATTAN 

Inspected  January  29,  1914;  John  W.  Mahoney,  Captain. 

The  number  of  officers  in  this  precinct  is  120,  as  follows:  One 
captain,  5  lieutenants,  10  sergeants,  2  matrons,  and  102  patrolmen. 

The  number  of  arrests  last  year  was  as  follows:  Misdemeanants, 
1,731;  felons,  243;  summons  served,  402.  Arrested  by  the  detective  de- 
partment: Felons,  100;  misdemeanants,  235. 

The  Jail  connected  with  this  station-house  is  an  antiquated  structure — 
a  small  brick  annex,  two  stories  in  height,  the  jail  being  located  on  the 
first  floor.  The  other  floor  was  formerly  used  for  lodgers  and  is  now 
used  as  a  storehouse. 

The  principal  men's  jail  has  16  brick  cells  with  open  barred  doors 
opening  into  the  central  corridor.  It  is  without  windows  exqept  that  the 
upper  half  of  the  entrance  door  is  a  window  and  furnishes  the  only  light 
to  the  jail.  The  cells  are  4  x  6^  ft  Each  cell  has  a  closet  and  a  bunk. 
Between  the  fronts  of  the  cells  there  is  a  7  ft  hallway  with  a  stone  floor. 
There  are  two  men  attendants  serving  on  ten  and  fourteen  hour  shifts. 

The  highest  number  recently  held  over  night  in  this  jail  was  37;  the 
average  number  is  about  4.  No  food  is  served  to  the  prisoners  in  this 
I>olice  station. 

The  women's  prison  is  in  the  same  building,  occupying  one  end  of  the 
annex.  It  has  8  cells  with  same  equipment  as  the  men's.  These  cells  open 
into  a  4  ft  corridor,  with  no  window  except  the  upper  half  of  the  entrance 
door  and  upper  half  of  a  side  door  opening  into  an  open  areaway;  this 
door  is  not  now  in  use.  There  is  no  reason  why  additional  windows  could 
not  be  placed  in  front  of  the  women's  cells,  as  this  wall  is  an  outer  wall 
and  outside  of  it  is  a  large  open  court 

Both  jails  have  electric  lights.  There  is  no  drinking  or  washing 
facilities  in  either  the  men's  or  women's  jails.  This  police  station  was 
constructed  in  1873  and  is  antiquated.  Both  jails  have  a  portion  of  the 
ceiling  in  the  hallway  in  front  of  the  cells  made  of  steel  grating  which 
opens  into  shafts  which  go  through  to  skylights  in  the  roof.  The  jail  is 
arranged  about  as  badly  as  possible. 

If  the  entire  interior  of  this  annex  were  removed  and  both  floors  used 
for  jail  purposes,  a  fairly  modern  arrangement  could  be  installed,  giving 
the  cells  open  fronts  facing  windows  which  could  be  cut  in  the  walls  and 
the  cells  properly  equipped  with  modem  appliances.  The  present  jail  is 
absolutely  a  dungeon  and  utterly  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief   Inspector, 

FIFTH     PRECINCT     POLICE     STATION 

9  OAK  STREET,  B0R0I7GM  OF  MANHATTAN 

Inspected  October  22,  1914.    J.  W.  Mahoney,  Captain. 

I  visited  this  station  house  on  the  above  date  and  was  informed  that 
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the  j«iil  was  not  now  used,  and  has  not  been  used  since  June  6th  last.    It 
was  discontinued  by  order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police. 

The  male  prisoners  are  sent  to  the  first  precinct  at  Old  Slip,  and  the 
females  to  the  13th  at  118  Clinton  street. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

SIXTH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

17    ELIZABETH     STREET,    BOROUGH    OF    MANHATTAN 

Inspected  January  29,  1914.    John  L.  Falconer,  Captain. 

The  number  of  oflBcers  in  this  precinct  is  104,  as  follows:  One 
captain,  6  lieutenants,  9  sergeants,  96  patrolmen,  and  2  matrons. 

The  number  of  arrests  in  1913  was  as  follows:  Misdemeanants, 
1,066;  felons,  145;  summons  served,  192.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
the  number  of  arrests  made  by  the  detective  oflScers  in  this  station  was 
estimated  as  follows:  Felons,  100;  misdemeanants,  125;  juvenile  delin- 
quents, 20. 

The  men's  jail  is  in  a  brick  annex  in  the  rear  of  the  station.  It 
consists  of  8  cells,  each  cell  opening  on  a  central  corridor,  four  on  each 
side.  The  cells  are  brick,  about  4  x  7  ft.  The  fronts  are  brick  except 
the  doors  which  are  two  feet  wide  and  made  of  steel  bars.  The  corridor 
between  the  cells  is  about  7  x  20  ft,  with  no  sunlight  except  that  which 
enters  through  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  corridor;  about  one-third  of  the 
upper  portion  of  this  door  is  glass.  There  is  a  ventilating  arrangement 
over  the  corridor  up  through  to  the  skylight  in  the  roof,  but  it  is  not  open 
in  winter.  There  were  also  four  cells  at  one  end  of  this  annex,  as  a  part 
of  the  men's  jail.  The  attendant  said  that  they  were  not  needed,  so  were 
used  as  a  storeroom  by  the  painters  engaged  in  painting  the  entire  interior 
of  the  whole  structure. 

The  women's  jail  consists  of  four  cells  at  the  other  end  of  this 
annex  and  is  lighted  the  same  way  except  that  a  little  more  than  one 
half  of  this  door  is  glass.  Each  cell  has  a  bunk  and  a  closet  flushed 
with  a  faucet  only,  a  very  unsatisfactory  method.  There  is  a  4%  ft. 
corridor  in  front  of  the  cells.  The  supposed  ventilators  in  the  cells  were 
inoperative. 

The  highest  number  of  women  at  any  one  time  held  here  over  night 
for  morning  court  was  5;  the  average,  about  3.  The  arrests  were  mostly 
for  intoxication.  This  station-house  also  cares  for  the  Women  from  the 
Twelfth  precinct. 

This  jail,  like  the  one  in  the  Fifth  precinct,  is  utterly  unfit  for  the 
housing  of  human  beings.  The  arrangement  practically  excludes  all 
sunlight  and  fresh  air,  and  is  in  every  detail  about  as  bad  as  it  could 
possibly  be  made.  If  the  entire  Interior  of  this  annex  were  removed  and 
both  floors  used  for  jail  purposes  and  new  cells  and  equipment  installed, 
facing  windows  which  could  be  placed  in  the  outer  walls,  there  would  re- 
sult a  fairly  mwlern  jail,  free  from  the  most  objectionable  features  of 
the  present  arrangement. 

'  If  the  city  is  not  arranging  to  construct  a  new  station-house  and 
jail  in  this  precinct  it  should  reconstruct  the  interior  of  this  annex  as 
above  mentioned  and  of  several  other  similarly  constructed  jails  located 
in  two-story  brick  annexes  in  the  rear  of  station  houses. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.   McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

SIXTH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

17    ELIZABETH    STREET,    BOBOrOH    OP    MANHATTAN 

Inspected  October  22,  1914.    John  T*  Falconer,  Captain. 

I  visited  this  station  house  on  the  above  date  and  was  informed 
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that  the  Jail  had  been  closed  three  months  ago  and  was  not  now  in  use! 
All  prisoners  arrested  in  this  precinct  are  now  sent  to  the  2nd  precinct 
station  house  at  156  Greenwich  Street. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

SEVENTH    iPRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

247  MADISON   8TBEET,  BOROUGH  OF  MANHATTAN 

Inspected  February  12,  1914;  Edward  I.  Walsh,  Captain. 
The  number  of  officers  in  this  precinct  is  105.    The  number  of  arrests 
by  the  police  in  1913  was  as  follows  : 

For    misdemeanors    692 

For  felonies 113 

J^UTeuile  delinquents    96 

Summons    served    915 

-Aided  cases    1,906 

« 

There  are  six  detectives  with  headquarters  at  this  station  house.  The 
Jiumber  of  arrests  made  by  them  in  1913  for  misdemeanors,  felonies  and 
Juvenile  delinquencies  was  824. 

The  Jail  occupies  the  first  floor  of  a  two-story  brick  annex  in 
'the  rear  of  the  station-house.    The  upper  floor  is  used  as  a  storeroom. 

There  is  no  women's  jail  and  no  matron;  all  women  arrested  in 
this  precinct  are  sent  to  the  Thirteenth  precinct  on  Clinton  street 

There  are  fifteen  cells,  each  4  ft  x  7  ft  6  In. ;  they  are  all  brick 
except  the  barred  doors.  Each  has  a  bunk  and  closet  with  faucet  They 
are  arranged  back  to  back,  one  half  facing  the  windows  in  front  The 
floor  is  stone.  The  ceiling  of  this  room  is  only  8  feet,  the  same  height 
as  the  cells. 

The  average  number  of  prisoners  held  here  for  morning  court  is 
about  three  or  four;  it  seldom  exceeds  seven;  so  it  is  not  often  necessary 
to  use  the  rear  cells. 

The  Jail  was  clean  and  showed  good  housekeeping  by  the  attendants. 
A  floor  of  flagging  is  always  objectionable  as  being  insanitary.  Such 
floors  are  no  longer  used  in  modern  jails. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

TENTH  PRECINCT  POLICE  STATION 

24    MACDOUGAL    STREET,    BOROUGH    OF    MANHATTAN 

Inspected  February  11,  1914;  Thomas  H.  Donohue,  Captain. 
The  number  of  officers  in  this  precinct  is  109,  including  2  male  at- 
tendants and  2  matrons.    The  number  of  arrests  in  1913  was  as  follows: 

By  the  police : 

For  misdemeanors 1,106 

For  felonies    131 

Summons    served    752 

Juvenile  delinquents    175 

Aided   cases    1,409 

By  detectives  (4) : 

For  misdemeanors    106 

For  felonies   123 

The  men's  Jail  contains  20  steel  celUi  4)(  z  6)(  z  8  feet,  each 
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furnished  with  a  closet,  a  faucet,  and  bunk.  The  floors  are  concrete. 
While  the  cells  are  only  8  feet  high,  the  ceiling  is  about  13  feet  in  height 
and  the  corridors  are  about  4  feet  wide. 

Half  the  cells  face  windows  in  front  of  the  building  and  the  other 
half  have  only  a  skylight  over  the  corridor,  with  ventilation  through  the 
skylight 

There  is  no  women's  jail.  Women  are  not  detained  at  this  station 
but  are  sent  to  the  Sixteenth  precinct  station  on  Mercer  street 

The  number  of  men  held  over  night  and  sent  to  morning  court 
averages  about  5.    About  five  percent  of  the  arrests  are  women. 

The  jail  was  in  fairly  good  condition.  The  front  cells  were  com- 
paratively well  lighted.  It  Is  seldom  necessary  to  use  any  of  the  rear 
cells.  The  building  was  very  clean  and  showed  excellent  care.  The 
captain  and  all  the  officials  on  duty  were  especially  courteous  to  your  in- 
spector. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

TWELFTH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

205  MULBEBBY  STBEET,  BOBOUOH  OF  MANHATTAN 

Inspected  February  10,  1914;  William  H.  Kinsler,  Captain. 

The  number  of  police  officers  in  this  precinct  is  85,  including  2 
male  attendants  who  were  assigned  to  the  care  of  the  station-house  and 
jail.  In  all  precincts  where  there  are  only  two  attendants  they  work  on 
ten  and  fourteen  hour  shifts — ten  on  the  day  shift  and  fourteen  at  night 
The  number  of  arrests  in  this  precinct  for  the  year  1913,  not  including 
those  made  by  the  detectives,  was  as  follows: 

For  misdemeanors   720 

For  felonies   116 

Summons  served    222 

Women  arrested  in  this  precinct  are  sent  to  the  Sixth  precinct  Jail. 
The  men's  jail  is  in  a  two-story  detached  annex  in  the  rear  of  the 
station-house  and  consists  of  eight  cells  on  the  first  floor,  four  facing 
the  front  wall  and  four  the  back  wall.  They  are  5x7  feet  and  are 
equipped  with  bunks,  iron  closets  and  faucets.  There  are  cells  also  in  the 
basement  but  these  are  not  now  in  use. 

This  station-house  was  built  about  ten  years  ago.  The  jail  is  lined 
with  enameled  brick  and  was  in  good  condition  and  quite  well  lighted. 
It  was  clean  and  well  cared  for. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief   Inspector, 

TWELFTH     PRECINCT     POLICE     STATION 

205  MULBEBBY  BTBEET,  BOBOUGH  OF  MANHATTAN 

Inspected  October  30,  1914.    W.  H.  Kinsler,  Captain. 
There  are  eight  cells  for  men.     The  place  was  found  fairly  clean, 
but  the  water  closets  are  old  and  not  sanitary.    New  toilets  should  be  in- 
stalled with  proper  flushing  apparatus.     I  would  suggest  that  Commis- 
sioner Woods'  attention  be  called  to  this  matter. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     HENRY    SOLOMON, 

Commissioner, 

THIRTEENTH    PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

218-20   CLINTON    STBEET,   BOBOUOH    OF   MANHATTAN 

Inspected  February  12,  1914;    Thomas  T.  Ryan,  Captain. 
The  number  of  officers  in  this  precinct  is  194.    The  number  of  arrests 
by  the  police  in  1913  was  as  follows : 
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For  misdemeanors   2,241 

For   felonies    309 

Smnmons  served    1,859 

Juvenile  delinquents   316 

Aided  cases   3,400 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  591  were  arrested  during  1913  by  the 
detective  force  stationed  here,  about  60  per  cent,  of  whom  were  convicted. 

There  are  three  male  attendants  and  three  matrons;  each  works 
eight  hours. 

This  is  a  new  station.  The  men's  Jail  contains  ten  steel  cells  on  the 
first  floor  and  twenty-four  on  the  second.  Each  cell  is  provided  with  a 
closet,  stationary  wash-basin,  and  a  bunk.  The  celling  of  the  cell  room 
is  about  10  feet  high.  There  is  forced  ventilation  with  exhaust  fan. 
There  are  six  cells  in  a  separate  department  for  women,  of  the  same  con- 
struction and  equipment 

The  attendant  stated  that  the  number  of  men  prisoners  would  aver- 
age about  three  a  day,  and  the  number  of  women  about  one  a  week,  so  that 
the  six  cells  for  women  seem  to  be  ample.  The  three  matrons  are  ap- 
parantly  not  overworked.  As  some  of  the  stations  having  large  numbers 
of  women  prisoners  have  only  two  matrons,  it  would  seem  that  one  of  these 
might  well  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  busy  stations. 

The  entire  Jail  has  a  concrete  floor.  There  are  separate  shower 
baths  for  each  prison.  The  population  of  this  precinct  is  the  largest  in 
the  city,  embracing  about  250,000  Inhabitants. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.     McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

FOURTEENTH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

125  CHARLES   STREET,  BOROUGH   OF  MANHATTAN 

Inspected  February  12,  1914;  William  J.  Clarke,  Captain. 
The  number  of  officers  in  this  precinct  is  138.    The  number  of  arrests 
in  1913  by  the  police  was  as  follows : 

For    misdemeanors    1,208 

For  felonies   152 

Summons   served    174 

Juvenile  delinquents   79 

Aided  cases    1,775 

The  number  of  arrests  by  detectives  was  not  obtained,  as  all  of  the 
detective  force  was  away  at  the  time  of  this  InsiHK'tion. 

The  Jail  Is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  a  two-story  brick  annex  in 
the  rear  of  the  station-house. 

The  men*s  Jail  contains  eight  cells,  each  equipped  with  a  bunk,  a 
closet,  and  faucet  used  for  drinking  and  washing  purposes.  The  closets 
are  flushed  from  the  outside.  This  is  a  commendable  arrangement  and 
provides  a  method  for  full-flushing  of  the  closets  and  also  famishes  to  the 
prisoners  washing  and  drinking  facilities.  There  was  no  complaint  that 
the  prisoners  left  the  faucets  open.  If  there  should  be  such  an  objec- 
tion it  could  easily  be  remedied  by  installing  a  faucet  with  a  spring. 

There  were  three  male  attendants  working  on  eight  hour  shifts  and 
two  matrons  working  on  ten  and  fourteen  hour  shifts. 

The  windows  In  front  of  the  men's  cells  are  quite  small ;  otherwise  this 
is  a  fairly  good  Jail. 

The  women's  Jail  is  the  same  as  the  men's,  on  the  same  floor,  with 
a  solid  brick  partition  between.  All  the  cells  are  1  x  7  fe^-t  with  i^er- 
forated  tops,  in  a  room  with  a  12  foot  ceiling.  The  ventilation  is  by 
windows  and  skylight  There  are  other  cells  in  the  basement,  but  they 
are  not  now  used.    The  highest  number  of  men  at  any  one  time  does  not 
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exceed  eight,  and  the  average  held  over  night  for  morning  court  is  two  or 
three.  The  highest  number  of  women  does  not  exceed  three  or  four  at  a 
time.    The  average  is  about  one  a  day. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

FIFTEENTH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

321     EAST    FIFTH     STREET,     BOBOUQH     Of     MANITATTA> 

Inspected  February  10,  1914;  John  F.  Sweeney,  Captain. 
The  number  of  oflScers  in  this  precinct  is  139,  including  two  matrons. 
The  number  of  arrests  in  1913  was  as  follows: 

By  the  police: 

For  misdemeanors   3,276 

For    felonies    5(M 

Juvenile  delinquents   300 

Summons  served    2,195 

Ry  detectives : 

For  misdemeanors  136 

For   felonies    320 

Juvenile  dellnqueuts   33 

The  average  is  about  the  same  every  day.  The  number  of  arrests  dur- 
ing 1914  to  the  day  of  inspection  was  as  follows : 

For    misdemeanors    146 

For    felonies    54 

Juvenile  delinquents   14 

Summons   served    155 

About  twenty -five  per  cent,  of  the  arrests  were  women. 

This  is  a  new  station-house  and  Jail.  It  is  for  the  most  part  con- 
structed on  modern  and  approved  plans. 

The  men's  Jail  has  five  cells  5x7  feet  on  the  first  floor  facing  large 
windows,  and  as  their  fronts  are  steel  bars  set  about  5  Inches  apart 
the  cells  are  well  lighted.  Each  cell  is  equipped  with  a  full  flushing 
niche  closet,  a  bunk,  and  a  stationary  wash-basin.    The  floors  are  concrete. 

Outside  of  the  windows  is  an  open  court  The  corridors  in  front  of 
the  cells  have  solid  doors  at  the  ends  with  a  barred  opening,  so  that  the 
attendant  can  view  the  prisoners  without  entering. 

The  men's  Jail  also  has  five  cells  on  the  second  floor  Just  above  those 
on  the  first  floor,  with  same  arrangement  and  same  equipment,  facing  the 
same  outside  open  court. 

While  this  Jail  Is  occupied,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  en- 
tirely finished  by  the  contractor.  A  few  little  things  remain  to  be  done, 
as  for  instance,  the  shower  bath  on  the  first  fioor  has  not  been  finished 
at  the  top.  The  utility  corridor  will  also  need  some  additional  work  to 
put  it  in  a  finished  condition.  The  attendant  stated  that  the  highest  num- 
ber of  men  prisoners  at  any  one  time  recently  was  14. 

The  women's  Jail  consists  of  four  cells  constructed  on  the  same  plan 
and  the  same  size  as  the  cells  for  men.  At  the  front  of  the  cells  are  two 
large  windows  opening  into  an  open  court  There  is  also  a  skylight. 
There  is  a  shower  bath  for  women  on  the  second  floor  and  for  men  on 
the  first  floor.  In  front  of  the  women's  cells  is  a  considerable  corridor, 
part  of  it  9  feet  wide  and  part  7  feet.  Access  to  the  women's  Jail  from 
the  flrst  floor  is  up  a  flight  of  dark  stairs.  As  very  many  of  the  women 
arrested  in  this  precinct  are  intoxicated  when  brought  to  the  station-house 
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and  have  to  be  carried  by  the  police  officers  from  the  patrol  wagon  to  the 
Jail,  a  second  floor  JaU  for  women  is  objectionable.  Aside  from  this 
feature  this  station-house  and  Jail  is  modern  and  commendable  in  every 
respect 

Since  this  inspection  was  made  the  architects  of  the  building  have 
made  a  plan  to  install  an  elevator,  and  this  plan  has  been  approved  by 
the  Commission.  This  would  remedy  the  objection  and  should  be  con- 
structed or  the  women's  Jail  removed  to  the  first  floor. 

Two  desirable  features  in  the  construction  of  this  jail  are  im- 
provements over  some  of  the  other  new  station-houses  constructed  a  few 
years  ago,  viz.,  the  cells  have  entire  open  fronts  with  bars  set  on  about 
5  inch  centers  facing  large  windows,  giving  abundant  sunlight  in  the  cells. 
The  other  improvement  is  the  installation  of  stationary  wash-basins  in  each 
cell.  These  afford  prisoners  not  only  facilities  for  washing,  but  also 
for  drinking.  This  is  almost  a  necessity  for  a  large  number  of  those  who 
are  locked  up  in  these  cells. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

iSiffned)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 


FIFTEENTH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

321  EAST  FIFTH  STREET,  BOROUGH  OF  MANHATTAN 

Inspected  May  16,  1914.  John  F.  Sweeney,  Captain.  Number  of 
officers,  128. 

This  is  one  of  the  busy  precincts  in  New  York.  It  contains  a  mixed 
population  of  about  225,000  and  a  large  transient  population  in  addition. 

I  visited  this  station  on  February- 10th  last.  The  only  changes  since 
that  day  have  been  the  completion  of  the  few  remaining  things  which  had 
not  at  that  time  been  entirely  flnished  by  the  contractor. 

This  is  a  new  station-house,  lately  occupied.  At  the  time  of  my  former 
inspection  the  room  containing  the  shower  bath  had  not  been  finished 
and  the  utility  corridor  required  some  additional  work.  These  matters 
have  been  attended  to. 

The  only  other  new  features  connected  with  the  administration  is  the 
discontinuance  of  the  women's  prison  and  the  removal  of  the  matrons 
to  some  other  prisons.  Women  arrested  in  this  precinct  now  are  sent  to 
the  13th  precinct  on  Clinton  street  The  lieutenant  stated  that  the  reason 
the  women's  prison  was  discontinued  was  the  necessity  of  furnishing 
three  matrons  to  those  precincts  where  women  are  committed,  and  that 
the  number  of  matrons  allowed  the  city  is  limited ;  hence  they  had  to  dis- 
continue some  of  the  women's  prisons  in  order  that  there  might  be  more 
matrons  in  the  others. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  the  15th  precinct  prison  should  have  been 
selected  for  discontinuance,  as  during  1913  over  1,000  women  were  arrested 
in  this  precinct.  I  was  advised  at  the  time  of  the  former  inspection 
that  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  arrests  are  women.  So  much 
carrying  and  handling  of  intoxicated  women  is  undesirable,  and  very  many 
of  the  women  arrested  in  this  precinct  are  intoxicated. 

The  desirable  features  of  the  Jails  in  this  new  station-house  are  noted 
in  my  report  of  the  inspection  made  February  10th  last. 

The  work  of  the  uniformed  force  from  January  1,  1914,  to  date  is  as 
follows:  Arrests  for  misdemeanors,  1,092;  for  felonies,  183;  Juvenile 
delinquents,  49;  summons  served,  363;  aided  cases,  1,492.  Arrests  by  de- 
tectives for  misdemeanors,  103;  felonies,  208;  Juvenile  delinquents,  43. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 
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SIXTEENTH    PRECINCT    POLICE    STATION 

253  MEBCEB  STREET,  BOROUGH  OF  MANHATTAN 

Inspected  February  10,  1914;  William  H.  Scoble,  Captain. 
The  number  of  officers  In  this  precinct  Is  114,  Including  2  matrons. 
The  number  of  arrests  for  1913  was  as  follows : 

By  the  police: 

For   misdemeanors    1,913 

For    felonies    120 

Juvenile   delinquents    180 

Summonses  served 397 

By  detectives : 

For  misdemeanors   184 

For  felonies  114 

This  station-house  and  jail  was  built  in  1861.  While  It  is  an  ancient 
structure,  the  Jail  was  built  on  a  better  plan  than  some  of  the  other 
precinct  prisons.  It  consists  of  a  two-story  brick  annex,  in  the  rear  of 
the  station  house. 

The  Jail  for  men  has  14  brick  cells  with  latticed  steel  doors.  Each 
cell  is  about  4^  x  7  feet  and  is  equipped  with  a  wooden  bunk  and  n  closet 
with  a  faucet  for  flushing.  The  closets  were  In  good  condition,  free  from 
stain  or  rust,  and  showed  proper  care.  The  faucet  is  an  advantage, 
as  it  gives  the  prisoners  access  to  drinking  water  and  facilities  for  wash- 
ing. Many  of  the  prisoners,  especially  those  arrested  for  intoxication, 
drink  much  water  while  sobering  up,  and  it  is  much  better  to  have  the 
water  in  the  cell  where  the  prisoner  can  have  access  to  It  without  calling 
upon  the  attendant  to  serve  him.  There  are  six  windows  in  front  of  the 
cells.     The  floor  is  concrete. 

The  women's  jail  contains  eight  steel  cells,  lighted  with  two  windows 
and  a  skylight.  The  floors  are  concrete.  The  equipment  otherwise  is  the 
same  as  in  the  men's  department.  The  cell  room  has  a  ceiling  ten  feet 
high. 

The  number  of  women  prisoners  in  custody  in  this  Jail  at  one  time 
seldom  exceeds  six  or  seven.  The  average  number  for  morning  court 
is  two  or  three.  The  number  ofmeu  seldof  exceeds  twelve  or  fourteen 
at  one  time.  The  Jail  was  found  in  clean  condition,  showing  the  best  of 
care. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

OMef  Impector. 

SEVENTEENTH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

CORNER   SHERIFF   AND   HOUSTON    STS.,   BOROUGFI   OF  MANHATTAN 

Inspected  February  11,  1914;    Edward  J.  Burns,  Captain. 
The  number  of  officers  in  this  precinct  is  98.      The  number  of  arrests 
in  1913  was  as  follows: 

By  the  police : 

For  misdemeanors  880 

For   felonies    125 

Summonses   served    lSS2o 

Juyenlle   delinquents    126 

Aided  cases   2,054 
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By  detectives  (5) : 

For  misdemeanors   71 

For    felonies    118 

Juvenile  delinquents   33 

This  is  a  modern  station-house  and  a  comparatively  new  Jail.  The 
jail  \h  on  the  first  floor  of  an  extension  built  on  the  rear  of  the  station- 
house.  It  consists  of  a  large  room  about  30  or  35  feet  square,  with  plenty 
of  windows  on  two  Hides.  The  ceiling  is  metal,  about  12  feet  high.  The 
floor  is  concrete.  The  entire  Jail,  including  the  cell  work,  has  been  newly 
painted.  The  cells  are  arranged  in  rows  of  five  each,  extending  acrosn 
the  building,  with  corridors  in  front  of  each  row.  The  first  two  rows 
are  for  men  and  the  third  row  for  women;  this  brings  the  windows  on 
the  sides  of  the  cells,  but  as  they  are  much  higher  than  the  tops  of  the  cells, 
the  whole  room  is  fairly  well  lighted.  Each  cell  has  a  bunk,  and  a 
closet  with  faucet  to  fiush. 

Very  few  women  are  arrested  in  this  precinct.  The  number  of  men 
held  over  night  for  the  morning  court  averages  about  four  a  week,  so  that 
the  Jail  is  ample. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

EIGHTEENTH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

221    WEST   17th    street,   BOBOVQU    of    MANHATTAN 

Inspected  January  28,  1914.  Albert  F.  Mason,  Captain. 
This  station  is  occupying  temporary  quarters.    The  number  of  officers 
in  this  precinct  is  118. 

The  number  of  arrests  in  1913  was  4,000.  The  number  of  arrests  this 
year  to  date  was  231  misdemeanants,  28  felons,  10  Juvenile  delinquents; 
and  there  were  134  summonses  served. 

There  is  no  Jail  connected  with  this  station.  All  prisoners  are  sent 
to  the  twenty-third  precinct  police  station  or  directly  to  court  A  new 
station  is  being  constructed  at  231  Twentieth  street,  and  the  Captain 
stated  that  they  expected  to  occupy  it  in  Ai)ril  of  this  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

EIGHTEENTH     PRECINCT     POLICE     STATION 

230    WEST    20TII    STREET,    BOROUGH    OF    MANHATTAN 

Inspected  October  19,  1914.  Edward  J.  Burns,  Captain. 

There  are  125  officers  at  this  station  including  three  attendants  who 
have  the  care  of  the  entire  building.  This  precinct  is  a  large  one,  ex- 
tending from  14th  Street  north  to  27th  Street  and  from  5th  Avenue  west 
to  the  North  River. 

The  station  house  is  a  new  five-story  fireproof  building  of  brick  with 
a  stone  front,  occupied  first  in  April,  1014.  Besides  the  prison  and  the 
usual  offices  on  the  first  fioor  it  has  on  the  upper  fioors,  six  dormitories  for 
patrolmen,  three  separate  rooms  for  lieutenants  and  seven  for  sergeants, 
all  with  lockers,  baths  and  toilets.  There  is  steam  heat,  electric  light,  and 
concrete  floors  throughout.    An  electric  fan  ventilates  the  entire  building. 

The  men*s  prison  is  on  the  first  fioor;  it  contains  ten  steel  cells  in 
two  tiers,  five  in  each  tier,  with  a  solid  floor  extending  to  the  walls  separat- 
ing the  tiers.  The  cells  are  5x7  feet  with  open  fronts  of  round  inch  bars, 
set  on  four-inch  centers,  facing  three  large  windows  3  ft  8  in.  x  6  ft.  in 
the  outer  wall.  Each  cell  has  a  niche  closet  with  an  enameled  seat 
covering  the  entire  bottom  of  the  niche,  a  decided  improvement  over  the 
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riiu  closet.  The  flush  is  by  a  push  button  from  a  tank,  the  most  approved 
method  of  flushing  a  prison  closet. 

Each  cell  has  also  a  stationary  wash-basin  and  varnLshed  oak  plank 
twenty  inches  wide  for  a  bunk.  There  is  a  corridor  four  feet  wide  in  front 
of  the  cells,  and  a  small  entrance  hall  with  a  steel  door  at  each  end. 
There  is  also  a  shower  bath. 

The  upper  tier  is  reached  by  an  iron  stairway  and  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
first  tier.    There  are  usually  three  to  five  prisoners  over  night. 

The  women's  prison  contains  four  cells  of  the  same  size  and  equipment 
as  the  men's  and  has  a  matron's  room  with  bath  and  toilet  room  adjacent. 
The  cells  face  a  large  double  window  opening  into  a  light  shaft  There 
is  also  a  skylight  over  the  corridor  in  front  of  the  cells.  In  both 
prisons  ample  pro^-ision  has  been  made  for  admitting  sunlight.  The  in- 
terior finish  is  white  enamel.  The  women's  prison  is  not  in  use  as  there 
is  no  matron.  Women  arrested  in  this  precinct  are  taken  to  the  23rd 
precinct. 

This  station-house  is  modern,  up-to-date  in  every  equipment  and  ar- 
rangement and.  en  titled  to  absolute  commendation. 

Arrests  for  1914  to  date  were  as  follows: 

For  felonies    223 

For  misdemeanors    2,412 

Juvenile    delinquents    55 

Aided    eases    2,364 

Summonses    served    1,285 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 


TWENTY-FIRST    PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

327    EAST    22nd    street,    borough    of    MANHATTAN 

Inspected   January  28,   1914;   John  B.   Sexton,  Captain. 

The  number  of  officers  In  this  precinct  is  162.  The  number  of  arrests 
in  1913  was  9,500.  The  number  of  arrests  to  date  this  year  was  600.  The 
Captain  stated  that  there  are  more  arrests  in  this  precinct  than  in  any 
other  in  the  city. 

The  inspection  was  made  about  noon;  there  had  been  25  arrests  on 
that  day.  About  one-third  of  the  total  niunber  of  arrests  is  women.  There 
is  no  women's  prison  or  matron  connected  with  this  prison ;  the  women  are 
brought  into  the  station,  the  arrest  recorded  and  are  then  immediately 
taken  to  the  Twenty-fifth  precinct  police  station  on  Thirty-fifth  street. 
All  the  women  returning  from  Blackwell's  Island  land  in  this  precinct 
A  great  majority  of  them  are  arrested  for  intoxication;  they  are  of  th^ 
class  known  as  "down  and  out." 

This  station  was  built  in  1863,  is  very  old  and  out  of  date.  It  has 
a  Jail  for  men,  consisting  of  10  cells  on  the  first  floor  of  a  two-story 
brick  annex,  each  cell  4x7  and  about  8  ft.  high;  and  is  furnished  with 
a  closet  and  bunk.  There  is  no  wash-basin.  The  usual  number  over  night 
is  from  six  to  twelve.  The  latter  number  is  not  unusual,  especially  on 
Saturday  night. 

There  should  be  a  new  station  house,  with-  a  modern  jail  having  a 
department  for  women.  The  present  method  of  handling  the  women  in  this 
precinct  cannot  be  too  strongly  criticised.  A  large  part  of  them  are  ar- 
rested when  almost  helplessly  intoxicated;  they  have  to  be  carried  into 
the  patrol  wagon,  brought  to  this  station-house  and  again  carried  by  the 
ofScers  into  the  sergeant's  room  where  the  pedigree  is  taken.  They  are 
then  again  carried  out  and  placed  in  the  patrol  wagon  and  taken  up  to  the 
Twenty-fifth  precinct  station  house  where  they  hav«  to  be  again  carried 
by  the  officers  through  an  outer  court  to  the  women's  jail.  All  of  this 
handling  of  these  women  has  to  be  done  in  the  public  streets  and  in  the 
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presence  of  a  crowd,  mostly  childreiL  It  is  demoralizing  to  these  children 
and  is  very  objectionable  to  have  drunken  women  handled  so  many  times 
j^y  the  officers  in  the  pfecinct. 

The  station-house  should  be  constructed  as  at  Old  Slip,  so  that  the 
patrol  auto  could  enter  the  basement  of  the  station  and  all  the  loading 
lind  unloading  of  prisoners  done  Inside  of  the  building  instead  of  on  the 
public  street  as  has  to  be  done  at  this  station.  The  city  authorities  should 
be  urged  to  take  such  action  in  the  premises  as  will  do  away  with  the 
present  practice  of  handling  women,  which  may  properly  be  described  as 
shameful  and  scandalous.  This  precinct,  more  than  any  other  in  the  dty, 
needs  a  women's  jail. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

TWENTY-FIRST    PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 
327  EAST  22Nn  street,  borough  of  Manhattan 

Inspected  February  18,  1914. 

There  are  ten  cells,  five  on  a  side,  back  to  back.  The  Jail  has  a  cement 
floor  and  is  heated  by  steam.  The  jail  Is  badly  in  need  of  painting  as  at 
present  it  is  unsightly. 

The  police  force  consists  of  159  men;  their  dormitories  contain  130 
beds. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

iSiffned)     HENRY    SOLOMON, 

Commiiioner. 

TWENTY-FIRST    PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

327   EAST   22nd    street,    borough    of    MANHATTAN 

Inspected  October  22,  1914.  John  B.  Sexton,  Captain. 
I  visited  this  station  house  on  the  above  date  and  was  informed  that 
the  jail  of  the  precinct  had  been  condemned  and  closed  some  months  ago 
and  that  no  prisoners  are  now  detained  therein.  The  male  prisoners  are 
sent  to  the  25th  precinct  on  35th  street  and  the  female  to  the  23rd  precinct 
on  30th  street 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

TWENTY-FIRST     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

EAST    22nd    STREET,    BOROUGH    OF    MANHATTAN 

Inspected  October  28,  1914. 

At  present  this  place  is  not  used  for  the  reception  of  prisoners.  AH 
the  male  prisoners  are  sent  to  the  25th  precinct  on  East  35th  street,  and 
the  female  to  the  23rd  precinct,  136  West  30th  street. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
( Signed )     HENRY     SOLOMON, 

Commissioner. 

TWENTY-SECOND     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

434    WEST   37TH    STREET,    BOROUGH    OF   MANHATTAN 

Inspected  February  10,  1914;  Joseph  A.  Conboy,  Captain. 

The  number  of  oflftcers  in  this  precinct  is  126,  including  2  male  at- 
tendants and  2  matrons.  The  number  of  arrests  in  1913  by  the  police  was 
as  follows: 

For  misdemeanors    3,205 

For  felonies    448 
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Summonses   served    807 

Juvenile  delinquents    169 

Aided  cases 2,842 

The  number  arrested  by  detectives  for  the  month  of  January  1914, 
was  as  follows : 

For  misdemeanors  9 

For  felonies   26 

Juvenile  delinquents     5 

Fugitives  from  justice  1 

Runaway   girls    2 

While  the  lieutenant  in  charge  could  not  give  me  the  number  of  ar- 
rests made  in  1913,  he  stated  that  the  arrests  in  January  were  about  the 
average  for  each  month.  The  aided  cases  mentioned  above  cover  calls 
for  ambulances,  lost  children,  and  every  other  matter  except  arrests. 

This  jail  consists  of  a  two-story  brick  annex  in  the  rear  of  the 
station-house,  and  is  one  of  the  very  i>oore8t  jails  in  the  city.  It  con- 
tains ten  cells,  five  on  each  side  of  a  7  feet  central  hall.  The  floors  of  both 
the  hall  and  cells  are  of  stone.  The  cells  are  4x6  feet  and  each 
has  a  bunk,  iron  closet,  and  faucet.  There  Is  a  ventilator  opening  over  the 
hall,  but  this  Is  kept  closed  during  the  winter. 

The  prison  is  a  dungeon.  The  cells  are  absolutely  dark,  and  the 
only  light  in  the  jail  Is  a  few  panes  of  glass  in  the  entrance  door  in  the 
hall. 

The  women's  jail  has  five  cells  in  one  end  of  this  building  facing 
a  dead  wall.  Each  cell  is  the  same  size,  has  the  same  equipment,  and  is 
subject  to  the  same  criticism  as  those  in  the  men's  jail.  This  is  an- 
other of  those  city  jails  In  which  a  ray  of  sunlight  has  never  entered 
the  cells  since  they  were  first  built,  probably  fifty  years  ago. 

As  recommended  In  other  precincts  having  similar  jails,  the  entire  in- 
terior of  this  annex  should  be  removed  and  new  modern  cells  installed 
facing  windows  which  should  be  placed  in  the  front  wall  of  the  building. 
While  this  would  not  make  it  a  modern  jail,  it  would  vastly  improve  it  at 
small  expense. 

The  majority  of  arrests  of  women  in  this  precinct  is  for  intoxica- 
tion. The  number  of  women  in  custody  at  any  one  time  seldom  exceeds 
6  or  8 ;  the  average  for  morning  court  is  about  2  or  3.  The  number  of  men 
prisoners  seldom  exceeds  10  or  12  at  any  one  time;  and  the  average  for 
morning  court  is  5  or  6. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 


TWENTY-SECOND     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

434    WEST   37th    street,   borough    of   MANHATTAN 

Inspected  October  23,  1914.  Lieutenant  William  I.  Davis,  Acting 
Captain. 

I  visited  this  station  house  on  the  above  *date  and  was  advised  that 
both  the  jails  for  males  and  females  were  closed  three  months  ago. 
Prisoners  are  now  sent  to  the  23rd  precinct  station  on  West  3Qth  street 

This  jail  is  one  of  those  numerous  two-story  brick  annexes  erected  in 
the  rear  of  the  station  houses  and  could  be  remodeled  into  a  fairly  good 
jail.  I  was  Informed  by  the  lieutenant  at  the  desk  that  the  matter  of  re- 
modeling this  and  other  precinct  jails  recently  closed  by  order  of  the 
department  is  under  consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 
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TWENTY-THIRD     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

138   WEST   30th    STBEET,   BOBOUGH    of   MANHATTAN 

Inspected  January  28,  1914.    Wiliam  H.  Hard,  Captain. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  station,  built  in  1908.  The  number  of 
officers  in  this  precinct  is  130;  included  among  these  are  three  male  at^ 
tendants  working  on  eight  hour  shifts.  The  attendants  in  the  police 
stations  in  New  York  are  now  classed  as  patrolmen  and  are  detailed  to 
this  work.  They  act  as  janitors  and  have  the  general  care  of  the  police 
station. 

This  station  also  has  three  matrons,  working  also  in  eight  hour  shifts ; 
the  shifts  are  as  follows:  Day  matron  begins  at  8  A.  M.,  and  continued 
lutil  4  P.  M.  The  second  matron  works  from  4  P.  M.,  until  12  midnight; 
and  the  other  one  from  midnight  to  8  A.  M. 

This  station  takes  care  of  not  only  the  women  arrested  in  this  pre 
cinct,  but  also  those  of  the  18th,  as  there  is  no  matron  in  the  18th,  and 
at  times  from  two  or  three  other  precincts,  as  no  women  are  sent  to  any 
precincts   unless   there  is   a  woman   on  duty   at   that  station. 

The  men's  jail  connected  with  this  station  has  20  cells — ^9  on  the 
first  floor  and  11  on  the  second.  The  women's  jail  has  22  cells  on  two 
floors,  11  on  each  floor.  The  cells  are  about  the  usual  size,  with  open  fronts 
and  tops.  The  ceiling  of  the  cell  room  is  several  feet  higher  than  the 
top  of  the  cells.  Each  cell  is  provided  with  a  steel  bunk,  closet,  and  wash- 
basin. There  are  six  \iirlndows  in  each  cell  room,  all  at  the  back  of  the 
cells  except  one  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  in  front  of  the  cells.  The 
number  of  women  arrested  and  brought  to  this  precinct  averages  about 
100  a  month ;  and  the  number  of  men,  about  350  a  month. 

Prisoners  held  over  night  are  sent  to  the  morning  court ;  those  arrestt^d 
during  the  afternoon,  to  the  two  o'clock  court;  those  arrested  during  the 
early  part  of  the  night,  to  the  night  court.  The  highest  number  recently' 
held  in  this  station  for  morning  court  was  estimated  at  12  men  and  5 
w^omen. 

This  station  house  takes  care  of  all  the  prisoners  of  the  18th  pre- 
cinct which  is  occupying  temporary  quarters  while  a  new  station  house 
is  being  constructed.  The  number  of  prisoners  arrested  in  this  precinct, 
the  captain  said,  would  not  exceed  300  a  month,  and  often  less  than  that. 

The  jail  was  found  in  clean  condition  and  showed  evidence  of  care. 

Resi)ectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.     McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

TWENTY-FIFTH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

100   EAST   35th    street,   BOBOUGH    OF    MANHATTAN 

Inspected  January  28,  1914;  Frank  Rohrig,  Captain. 

The  number  of  officers  in  this  precinct  is  114.  The  number  of  arrests 
in  1913  was:  Misdemeanants,  1,626;  felons,  153.  These  are  the  arrests 
made  in  this  precinct,  and  do  not  include  those  sent  from  other  precincts. 
The  number  of  women  arrested  was  472. 

There  are  two  male  attendants  and  three  matrons.  The  matrons 
serve  on  eight  hour  shifts  and  the  male  attendants  have  a  ten-hour  day 
shift  and  a  fourteen-hour  night  shift. 

There  are  eleven  cells  for  men  in  the  jail,  each  4  x  8  f t  with  a  wooden 
bunk  and  iron  closet  flushed  with  a  faucet. 

The  niunber  of  prisoners  detained  over  night  in  the  men's  Jail  seldom 
exceeds  13,  ordinarily  much  less,  as  only  those  arrested  after  midnight  are 
held  for  morning  court.  About  three-fifths  are  sent  to  court  at  once  and  the 
other  two-fifths  are  held  for  morning  court 

This  station  house  was  built  before  the  war,  and  the  men's  jail  Is  aU 
below  grade.  It  is,  however,  provided  with  ten  good  sized  windows  open- 
ing into  large  area  ways  in  an  open  court.  It  has  a  concrete  floor  nud 
electric  lights.      The  room  is  about  20  x  40,  with  a  12-ft  ceiling. 
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The  women's  prison  is  In  a  little  detached  annex,  reached  hy  going 

through  the  open  court  above  mentioned.  It  has  six  small  cells,  each  5x6 
ft  and  furnished  with  a  bunk  and  closet.  It  has  a  stone  floor  needing  re- 
pair. The  ceiling  is  about  10  ft  high.  The  room  is  about  12  x  25  ft  The 
matron  stated  that  it  was  often  full  during  the  latter  part  of  the  night, 
with  an  average  of  about  four  a  night  It  is  a  very  antiquated  and  objec- 
tionable Jail.  There  should  be  a  new  women's  Jail  and  this  be  relieved  of 
the  care  of  women  from  the  21st  precinct 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.     McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

TWENTY-FIFTH    PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

160   EAST   35th    street,    BOBOUGH    of    MANHATTAN 

Inspected  October  22,  1914.     Frank  J.  Rohrig,  Captain. 

I  visited  this  Jail  on  January  28th  last  and  again  on  the  above  date. 
The  women's  Jail  has  been  discontinued ;  this  was  by  order  of  the  Police 
Commissioner  some  months  ago.  The  women  arrested  in  this  precinct 
are  now  sent  to  the  31st  precinct  on  East  67th  street  In  my  report  of 
January  last  I  stated  in  relation  to  the  women's  Jail  that  it  was  very  an- 
tiquated and  objectionable.  It  consisted  of  six  small  cells  in  a  little  de- 
tached annex,  with  a  stone  floor  needing  repair. 

The  men's  Jail  is  still  continued.  This  consists  of  eleven  cells  in 
fairly  good  condition,  in  a  large  room  well  supplied  with  windows  in  the 
outside  walls.  The  chief  objection  to  this  Jail  is  that  it  is  in  a  basement 
This  is  relieved  somewhat  by  the  ten  windows,  each  3  ft  x  4  ft  6  in, 
facing  the  cells  and  opening  into  an  areaway  four  feet  wide  the  entire 
length  of  the  building  and  extending  to  the  bottom  of  the  windows.  The 
room  is  14  X  44  ft.,  has  steam  heat,  ten  electric  lights,  metal  ceiling  con- 
crete floor,  and  is  practically  fireproof. 

1  was  Informed  by  an  attendant  who  has  been  stationed  here  for  the 
last  fourteen  years  that  the  number  of  prisoners  seldom  exceeds  six  over 
night    Sometimes  there  are  ten,  counting  the  day  prisoners. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.     McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 


TWENTY-SIXTH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

345   WEST   47th    STBEET,   BOBOITGH    op   MANHATTAN 

Inspected  February  10,  1014.     John  D.  Ormsby,  Captain. 

The  number  of  officers  in  this  precinct  Is  162.  The  number  of  arrests, 
as  stated  by  the  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  desk,  is  about  25  a  day,  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  whom  are  women.  The  number  of  arrests  by 
detectives  in  1913  was  1,208.  The  number  of  detectives  stationed  here 
varied  from  ten  to  twelve.  There  were  three  male  attendants — two  on  the 
day  shift  and  one  on  the  night — and  two  matrons. 

The  men's  Jail,  a  brick  annex  in  the  rear  of  the  station-house,  con- 
talus  15  cells  5x7x8  feet  in  a  room  with  a  10  foot  ceiling.  Each 
cell  has  an  iron  closet  with  a  faucet,  and  a  bunk.  The  faucet  furnishes 
the  only  facilities  for  washing  or  drinking.  The  fioor  is  concrete  and 
in  good  condition.    The  walls  and  fioors  of  the  entire  Jail  were  clean. 

There  are  eight  cells  on  the  upper  floor,  with  the  same  equipment  as 
the  men's  but  in  a  room  with  a  14  foot  ceiling.  The  highest  number  of 
women  in  custody  here  at  any  one  time  within  the  last  few  months  was 
fifteen.  The  average  number  held  over  night  for  mornin&r  court  is  about 
four  or  five. 
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While  this  jail  is  not  modern,  it  is  better  arranged.  Is  In  better  con- 
dition, and  has  better  care  than  the  Jails  in  some  of  the  other  precincts. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.     McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  In8pct*r\ 

TWENTY-EIGHTH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

150    WEST   68th    street,   BOBOUGH    of   MANHATTAN 

Inspected  February,  11,  1914;  William  W.  Dugan,  Captain. 
The  number  of  arrests  in  this  precinct  in  1913  by  the  police  was  as 
follows : 

For  misdemeanors    1,967 

For  felonies    286 

Summonses    served    2,087 

Juvenile  delinquents  147 

Aided  cases   1,914 

The  arrests  by  detectives  average  from  20  to  25  a  month  for  all 
offenses.    The  number  of  detectives  at  this  station  is  5. 

The  Jail  consists  of  a  two-story  brick  annex,  In  the  rear  of  the  sta- 
tion-house. 

The  men's  jail  has  15  cells,  10  facing  the  windows  in  the  front  part 
of  the  building  and  5  in  the  rear;  the  latter  are  lighted  by  a  skylight 
The  cells  are  small,  being  5x6  feet ;  each  has  a  closet  and  bunk. 

The  faucets  have  been  removed  from  the  cells  and  the  closets  are 
flushed  from  the  outside.  Wash-basins  are  installed  in  the  corridor.  The 
installation  of  the  new  flushing  arrangement  is  to  be  approved,  but  the 
faucets  should  have  been  retained  to  give  the  prisoners  facilities  for 
drinking  and  washing.  Any  trouble  experienced  by  reason  of  the  prisoners 
leaving  the  faucets  open  could  be  remedied  by  installing  faucets  with 
springs.  The  attendants  in  most  of  the  stations  where  faucets  are  in  use 
in  the  cells  state  that  they  have  no  trouble  with  prisoners  leaving  the 
faucets  open.  In  modern  Jails  each  cell  has  a  wash-basin  and  drinking 
water.  These  old  jails  should  not  be  deprived  of  their  faucets  and  prison- 
ers left  to  depend  upon  being  brought  out  into  the  corridor  to  wash  or  to 
be  furnished  with  drinking  water  by  the  attendants.  Most  of  these  police 
stations  have  only  one  male  attendant  on  duty  at  one  time  and  he  has  to 
take  care  of  the  entire  station-house  including  the  jail.  At  this  station 
all  the  men's  cells  are  full  occasionally  and  at  other  times  there  are  only 
three  or  four.  The  average  is  about  ten  a  day.  The  average  kept  over 
night  for  morning  court  is  about  five. 

The  women's  Jail  consists  of  five  cells  on  the  same  floor,  shut 
off  from  the  men's  department  by  a  solid  door.  There  is  the  same  en- 
trance; a  four  foot  hall  divides  the  men's  from  the  women's  department. 
While  the  cells  are  about  8  feet  high,  the  ceiling  is  13  feet  high.  The 
cells  have  perforated  tops.  The  doors  separating  the  corridors  in  front  of 
the  cells  and  the  hall  are  only  8  feet  high,  leaving  a  flve-foot  open  space 
above  the  doors  and  cells,  so  that  all  loud  talk  in  either  department  is 
heard  by  all  the  prisoners  and  men  and  women  have  no  difficulty  in  talk- 
ing back  and  forth.  This  is  an  undesirable  arrangement  and  should  be 
remedied  by  extending  the  partition  between  the  two  departments  to  the 
ceiling.  The  matron's  room  is  on  the  second  floor  of  the  principal  station- 
house  building,  a  long  distance  from  the  women's  Jail,  which  is  a  very 
inconvenient  and  undesirable  arrangement. 

The  Jail  was  found  in  a  very  clean  condition,  showing  excellent 
care,  with  no  rust  or  stain  on  the  enamel  of  the  closets. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.     McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

150   WEST    C8tH    street,    BOBOUGH    of    MANHATTAN 

W.  H.  Dugan,  Captain.  Inspected  October  19,  1914. 
There  are  twenty  cells  for  males.  The  use  of  the  cell  for  females 
has  been  discontinued  and  the  matrons  have  been  transferred  to  the 
West  47th  street  precinct.  Since  the  last  inspection  flushing  closets 
have  been  installed,  but  there  are  no  wash  basins,  except  one  outside 
the  cells.  The  place  needs  painting  throughout  I  was  told  that  this 
was  to  be  done  in  a  few  days. 

Resi^ectfully  submitted, 

iSiffned)     HENRY     SOLOMON, 

Commissioner, 

TWENTY-NINTH   PRECINCT  POLICE   STATION 

163   EAST   51ST    STBEET,    BOBOUGH    OF    MANHATTAN 

Inspected  February  9,  1914;  Alfred  Thor,  Captain. 

There  are  165  officers  in  this  precinct,  including  two  male  attendants 
who  do  the  housework  of  the  station  house  and  jail.  The  number  of  ar- 
rests in  this  precinct  in  1913  was  as  follows: 

For  misdemeanors,  1,909;  for  felonies,  201;  summonses  served,  1,554. 
Additional  arrests  were  made  by  the  detectives  in  this  precinct  during 
the  last  nine  months  of  1913  as  follows:  Misdemeanants,  167;  felonies, 
173.  Although  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  arrests  are  women,  there  Is  no  wo- 
men's Jail  connected  with  this  station  house,  and  no  matron.  All  women  ar- 
rested are  sent  at  once  to  the  3l8t  precinct  on  East  67th  street. 

The  men's  Jail  consists  of  12  cells,  each  5  x  7  on  the  main  floor  of 
a  two-story  brick  annex ;  six  face  the  windows  in  the  front  and  the  other 
six  receive  light  from  a  skylight  over  the  corridor  in  front  of  the  cells. 
Each  cell  has  a  wooden  bunk  and  an  iron  closet  with  faucet,  the  latter 
furnishing  water  either  for  drinking  or  washing  and  also  for  flushing  the 
closet. 

The  highest  number  of  prisoners  confined  in  this  Jail  at  any  one  time 
are  those  held  for  morning  court.  At  times  there  are  ten  or  twelve  of  these, 
but  the  average  is  about  four  or  five. 

The  Jail  was  found  in  a  clean  condition,  and  while  it  is  an  antiquated 
structure,  built  in  1877,  it  is  better  than  some  of  the  other  precinct  Jails. 
In  some  Jails  of  thLs  construction  the  faucets  are  being  removed  from  the 
cells,  and  a  more  complete  flush  for  closets  Installed  to  be  operated 
from  the  exterior.  I  do  not  approve  of  the  removal  of  the  faucets. 
The  installation  of  the  better  flush  is  to  be  approved  but  facilities  should 
be  provided  in  the  cell  so  that  prisoners  can  have  drinking  w^ater  without 
being  dependent  upon  the  attendants. 

The  faucet  also  affords  water  for  washing  purposes.  The  objection 
to  these  faucets — that  they  sometimes  are  permitted  to  remain  open  by 
prisoners — could  be  easily  remedied  by  providing  the  automatic  type 
which  closes  with  a  spring  when  not  held  open. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.     McLATJGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspeetor. 

THIRTY-FIRST    PRECINCT     POLICE     STATION 

153    EAST    67tH    STREET,    BOROIGII    OF    MANHATTAN 

Inspected  February  9,  1914.    William  H.  Sullivan,  Captain. 

The  number  of  officers  in  this  precinct  is  238.  The  number  of  arrests 
In  1913  by  the  police  was  as  follows:  For  misdemeanors,  2,006;  for 
felonies,  281.  Summonses  served,  2,198.  The  number  of  women  arrested 
was  666.  This  does  not  include  the  women  arrested  in  the  29th  or  35th 
precincts  and  sent  to  this  station  house. 

There   is   also   connected   with    this   precinct   a    detective   force   of 
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45  men.     The  arrests  by  the  detectiyes  for  1913  were:     Mlsdemeanon^ 
3,106;  felonies,  1,099. 

The  jail  is  a  two-story  brick  annex  behind  the  station  house. 

Men'%  Jail.  The  men's  jail  consists  of  18  cells,  each  about  5x6x8 
feet  high  in  a  room  having  a  ten-foot  ceiling.  Each  cell  has  a  closet 
and  bunk.  The  closets  are  flushed  from  the  outside.  The  only  washing 
and  drinking  facilities  are  in  the  corridor;  they  should  be  in  each 
cell.  The  number  of  arrests  given  above  in  this  precinct  indicates  that  the 
jail  is  very  much  in  use.  While  the  night  courts  have  greatly  relieved 
the  congestion  of  this  prison,  yet  there  are  frequently  from  10  to  12  men 
held  at  night  for  morning  court  The  average,  however,  is  about  8  or  9. 
In  addition  to  the  arrests  in  this  precinct,  all  persons  held  in  Domestic 
Relations  court  for  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  are  here  and  are  held 
over  night 

There  are  three  male  attendants  who  take  care  of  the  jail  and  also 
of  the  station  house — two  in  the  day  time  and  one  at  night.  There  are 
also  two  matrons — one  for  day  and  one  for  night 

Women's  Jail.  This  consists  of  10  cells  on  the  upper  floor  of  the 
same  construction  and  equipment  as  those  for  the  men.  As  this  jail  has  to 
provide  for  the  women  arrested  in  three  precincts  there  are  a  large 
number  of  women  prisoners.  Many  of  them,  of  the  very  poorest  class 
brought  to  the  station  house,  are  not  only  grossly  intoxicated  but  are 
without  sufficient  clothing.  The  matrons  and  some  other  charitable  women 
by  their  generosity  relieve  these  conditions  to  some  extent  The  house- 
keeping was  commendable;  the  jail  was  found  in  a  clean  condition  and 
showed  proper  care  on  the  part  of  the  attendants. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

THIRTY-SECOND     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

134  WEST  100th   street,  BOBOUOH  of   MANHATTAN 

Inspected  February  11,  1914;  John  H.  Boyle,  Captain. 
The   number   of  officers   in   this   precinct  is   176.     The   number   of 
arrests  during  1913  was  as  follows : 

By  the  police: 

For  misdemeanors    1,546 

For   felonies    116 

Summonses  served    1,683 

Juvenile  delinquents 121 

Aided  cases  1,301 

By  detectives: 

For  misdemeanors  and  felonies 160 

Juvenile  delinquents 26 

The  number  of  detectives  in  this  precinct  averages  about  6.  About 
ten  per  cent  of  the  arrests  were  women. 

The  jail  is  a  two-story  brick  annex,  for  men  only.  It  contains  14 
cells  on  the  first  floor — 7  in  front  and  7  in  the  rear,  placed  back  to  back. 
Tlie  cells  are  4%  x  7^  feet  and  each  is  furnished  with  a  closet  and  bunk. 

The  jail  was  not  in  use  on  the  day  of  inspection,  as  new  plumbing 
was  being  installed.  All  the  old  closets  and  faucets  had  been  taken  out 
and  new  full-flushing  closets  were  being  installed  to  be  flushed  from  the 
exterior.  There  were  two  wash-basins  in  the  corridor,  with  hot  and  cold 
water.  There  were  no  facilities  in  the  cells  for  prisoners  to  get  water 
to  drink  or  with  which  to  wash. 

The  cells  in  the  front  face  five  windows  opening  into  a  court  between 
the  station-house  and  the  jail.    The  rear  cells  were  lighted  by  a  skylight 
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over  the  rear  corridor  and  were  not  as  well  lighted  as  the  front  cells. 
The  entire  Interior  of  the  jail  Is  to  be  painted  with  enamel  paint 

The  number  of  prisoners  held  here  over  night  for  morning  court  seldom 
exceeds  8  or  9,  and  the  average  is  about  3. 

In  this  precinct,  as  in  all  others  in  the  city,  a  majority  of  those 
arrested  are  sent  to  court  the  same  day  and  their  cases  disposed  of  so 
far  as  the  police  have  to  deal  with  them.  This  applies  to  all  ordinary 
cases  of  arrest  up  to  midnight,  with  the  following  exceptions : 

Persons  who  are  too  intoxicated  to  be  sent  to  the  night  court 
are  held  for  morning  court;  all  persons  arrested  after  midnight  are 
held  for  the  morning  court;  all  persons  arrested  by  the  detectives  after 
the  close  of  the  afternoon  court  are  held  for  the  morning  court;  none  of 
these  is  sent  to  the  night  court 

When  the  improvements  In  process  are  completed  this  jail  will 
be  in  fairly  good  condition.  The  installation  of  modern  full-flushing 
closets  is  to  be  approved,  but  the  removal  of  the  faucet  from  the  cell 
leaves  the  prisoners  without  water  to  drink  or  with  which  to  wash ;  they 
should  not  have  been  removed.  In  some  of  the  precincts  where  new  closets 
have  been  installed  to  be  flushed  on  the  exterior,  the  faucets  were  left  in ; 
this  is  a  better  arrangement.  These  faucets  could  be  installed  with  spriiij^-s, 
so  they  could  not  be  left  open  by  the  prisoners. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 


THIRTY-THIRD     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

CENTRAL    PABK,    5TH    AVE.    &    64tH    ST.,    BOBOUGH    OF    MANHATTAN 

Insi)ected  October  23,  1914.     James  J.  Chevlin,  Captain. 
I  visited  this  station  house  on  the  above  date  and  was  informed 
that  there  is  now  no  jail  in  this  precinct  and  has  not  been  for  some  time. 
The  men  are  sent  to  the  28th  precinct  station  house  on  West  68th  street 
and  the  women  to  the  26th  precinct  on  West  47th  street 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

THIRTY-FIFTH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

432   EAST   8STH    street,    borough    of    MANHATTAN 

Inspected   February  9,  1914;   Patrick  J.   Cray,   Captain. 
The  total  number  of  police  officers  in  this  precinct  is  165.    The  number 
of  arrests  for  1913  was  as  follows. 

By  the  police: 

For  misdemeanors    1,008 

For  felonies 117 

Siunmonses  served    309 

By  detectives : 

For  misdemeanors 174 

For  felonies 97 

The  women's  jail  connected  with  this  station-house  is  not  now  in  use, 
and  the  women  arrested  in  this  precinct  are  taken  to  the  Thirty-first  pre- 
cinct jail  on  Sixty-seventh  street 

The  men's  jail  Is  in  a  two-story  annex  in  the  rear  of  the  station- 
house,  with  an  open  court  between 
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This  is  oue  of  the  oldest  jails  in  the  city.  There  are  ten  cells, 
each  4  ft  X  6  ft.  4  in.,  furnished  with  a  wooden  bunk  and  Iron  closet 
flushed  with  a  faucet.  The  cells  are  arranged  on  two  sides  of  a  small 
central  hall,  with  brick  fronts  except  the  door  which  is  of  latticed  steel. 
The  cells  are  absolutely  dark ;  no  ray  of  sunlight  has  ever  entered  any  one 
of  them  since  they  were  constructed  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Even 
the  hallway  between  the  cells  is  dark,  having  no  light  except  what  enters 
*Jirough  the  door  at  the  end,  which  is  partly  glass.  These  cells  have 
been  used  all  these  years  to  house  all  sorts  of  prisoners,  many  of  them 
afflicted  with  infectious  diseases.  If  a  person  wished  to  construct  a  jail 
on  the  worst  possible  plan,  this  one  would  furnish  a  model.  It  could  be 
vastly  improved  by  removing  the  entire  interior  of  this  brick  annex  and 
equipping  it  with  modern  cells  facing  large  windows  which  should  be  In- 
stalled in  the  front  wall.  The  captain  was  quite  reluctant  to  let  me  see 
this  jail. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

THIRTY-FIFTH     PRECINCT     POLICE     STATION 

432  EAST  88th   street,  borough   of  MANHATTAN 

Inspected  October  23,  1914.    Patrick  J.  Cray,  Captain. 
I  visited  this  station  house  on  the  above  date  and  was  advised  that 
the  jail  had  been  discontinued  some  three  or  four  months  ago  by  order 
of  the  department.    The  women  are  now  sent  to  the  31st  precinct  on  East 
67th  street,  and  the  men  to  the  39th  precinct  on  ICHth  street. 

Resi)ectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.     McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

THIRTY-SIXTH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 
438  WEST  125th  street,  borough  of  Manhattan 

Inspected  February  11,  1914;  Lincoln  Gray,  Captain. 

The  number  of  oflicers  in  this  precinct  is  199,  including  2  male  at- 
tendants and  2  matrons.  The  number  of  arrests  by  the  police  during  1913 
was  as  follows: 

For  misdemeanors   979 

For  felonies    120 

Juvenile   delinquents    151 

Summonses  served    834 

There  are  8  detectives  ©iterating  in  this  precinct.  They  arrested  in 
1913  a  total  of  160. 

The  jail  is  a  two-story  brick  annex,  and  has  20  cells  in  four 
sections  oiiening  into  four  different  corridors.  Two  of  the  sections  of  five 
cells,  each  face  the  front  of  the  building;  one  of  these  constitutes  the  wo- 
men's prison.  The  other  five  cells  in  front  and  ten  in  the  rear  are  for  men. 
There  is  a  narrow  hallway  running  between  the  sections.  The  cells  are 
steel  and  are  5x7x8  feet,  with  perforated  steel  tops.  Each  is  sup- 
plied with  a  bunk,  and  a  closet  which  is  flushed  from  the  outside.  There 
is  a  wash-basin  in  the  corridor.  There  are  no  facilities  for  drinking 
except  as  furnished  by  the  attendant  Here  Is  another  case  where  the 
faucets  formerly  in  use  had  been  removed  and  no  water  provided  in  the 

cells. 

As  there  are  no  matrons  in  precincts  Thirty-seven,  Thirty-eight  and 
Forty,  all  women  arrested  in  those  precincts  are  sent  to  this  station- 
house. 

The  women's  jail  is  too  near  the  men's  jail,  as  their  cells  are  only 
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8  feet  high  and  the  partitions  on  each  side  of  the  central  hallway  are  only 
as  hi^h  as  the  top  of  the  cells.  All  loud  talk  in  any  of  the  cells  can 
be  heard  anywhere  in  the  room  and  it  is  easily  possible  for  the  men  and 
women  to  talk  back  and  forth.  This  is  not  a  desirable  condition  and  should 
be  remedied  by  solid  partitions  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  extending  to  the 
ceiling.  Tliere  is  a  window  in  front  of  each  cell  in  the  front  row,  also 
electric  light.    The  rear  cells  have  no  light  except  the  electric  light. 

While  this  Jail  is  not  modern,  if  the  improvements  mentioned  above 
were  made  so  as  to  better  separate  the  sexes,  the  cells  of  the  front  row 
would  be  fairly  satisfactory.  As  the  cells  in  the  rear  of  the  building  have 
no  sunlight  whatever,  their  use  cannot  be  approved. 

The  jail  was  clean,  showing  good  care  on  the  part  of  the  attendants. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

THIRTY-SEVENTH     PRECINCT     POLICE     STATION 
229  WEST  123rd  street,  borough  of  Manhattan 

Inspected  February  13,  1914.     Patrick  F.  Gargan,  Captain. 

The  number  of  officers  in  this  precinct  is  as  follows:  One  captain, 
5   lieutenants,    10   sergeants,   and   116   patrolmen. 

This  is  a  new  precinct,  established  November  17,  1913,  and  of  course 
the  records  do  not  show  a  full  year's  work.  The  following  are  the  arrests 
by  the  pi^lice  since  January  1,  1914,  to  th^  day  of  inspection : 

For  misdemeanors    18() 

For  felonies    10 

Juvenile  delinquents   9 

Summonses    served    IG-i 

Aided  cases  127 

The  number  of  arrests  by  the  detective  force  during  the  same  time 
was  18. 

There  is  a  jail  for  men  and  also  one  for  women.  They  seem  to  be 
completed,  but  had  not  yet  been  put  to  use.  They  are  of  modern  arrange- 
ment and  equipment.  The  men's  jail  has  an  entry  hall,  connected  with 
which  is  a  shower  bath  and  a  stationary  wash-basin.  On  the  first  floor 
there  are  five  steel  cells,  each  5x7  feet,  with  niche  closets,  stationary 
wash-basins,  and  wooden  bunks. 

The  entire  front  of  the  cells  is  made  of  round  steel  bars  set  on 
5  in.  centers.  The  interior  of  the  jail  is  painte<l  white  and  presented 
a  very  clean  and  cheerful  appearance.  The  building  is  supi)osed  to  be 
fireproof. 

On  the  second  floor  there  are  five  additional  cells  for  men,  Just 
above  the  first  tier,  separated  by  a  solid  floor ;  these  not  only  have  windows 
in  front  of  the  cells  across  the  corridor,  but  also  a  skylight  over  the 
corridor.  They  are  the  same  in  construction  and  equipment  as  those 
on  the  first  floi^r. 

The  women's  jail  consists  of  five  cells  in  another  part  of  the  build- 
ing— two  cells  and  a  toilet  room  with  bath  tub  on  the  first  floor  and 
three  cells  on  the  second  floor  directly  over  the  first  tier.  The  cells 
have  open  fronts,  the  same  as  the  men's,  and  face  large  windows  in  the 
outer  wall.  There  is  a  matron's  room  on  the  first  floor  and  a  matron's 
toilet  on  the  second  floor,  both  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  women's 
jail. 

The  station-house,  including  the  jail,  is  new  and  of  modern  con- 
struction, and  is  more  nearly  perfect  in  arrangement  and  equipment  than 
some  of  the  station-houses  built  three  or  four  years  ago.  The  most  no- 
ticeable difference  Is  that  the  steel  work  in  front  of  the  cells  is  all  open. 
There  are  more  and  larger  windows  in  this  jail,  which  are  placed  directly 
in  front  of  the  cells,  and  each  cell  is  provided  not  only  with  a  bunk  and 
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closet,  but  also  with  a  stationary  wash-basin,  all  of  which  are  com- 
mendable improvements  and  should  from  henceforth  be  considered  in- 
dispensable. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)      GEO.  MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 


THIRTY-EIGHTH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

411    LENOX    AVE.,    BOROUGH    OF    MANHATTAN 

Inspected  February  13,  1914;  August  Kuhne,  Captain. 
The  number  of  officers  in  this  precinct  is  40.  The  number  of  arrests 
in  1913  by  the  police  was  about  6,000.  This  figure  does  not  include  the 
summonses  served.  There  are  nine  detectives,  with  headquarters  at  this 
station-house,  working  in  this  precinct.  The  number  of  arrests  made  dur- 
ing 1913  was  not  available,  but  the  number  since  January  1st,  this  year, 
to  date  of  insi)ection  was  47. 

There  is  no  jail  connected  with  this  station-house.  All  persons  arrested 
in  this  precinct  are  taken  either  to  the  Thirty-sixth  or  Forty-third  pre- 
cinct stations. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)      GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 


THIRTY-NINTH    PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

177   EAST   lOlTH    STREET,    BOROUGH    OF    MANHATTAN 

Inspected  February  13,  1914;  James  S.  Bolan,  Captain. 
The  number  of  ofiicers  In  this  precinct  Is  171.    The  number  of  arrests 
by  the  police  in  1913  was  as  follows : 

For  misdemeanors 2,702 

For  felonies    403 

Summonses    served    2,114 

Juvenile  delinquents    415 

Aided  cases  2,833 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  were  during  the  year  1,080  arrests 
by  the  detectives  In  this  precinct. 

The  Jail  is  a  two-story  annex  in  the  rear  of  the  station-house.  The 
men's  jail  has  20  steel  cells  on  the  first  floor.  Each  cell  has  a  bunk  and  a 
closet  flushed  from  the  outside.  There  are  no  washing  or  drinking 
facilities  In  the  cells.  There  Is  a  window  in  front  of  each  cell  in  the  front 
row,  and  the  rear  cells  are  lighted  with  a  skylight  over  the  corridor. 
The  front  cells  are  fairly  well  lighted;  the  others  are  dark.  There  Is 
a  wash-basin  in  the  corridor.    The  floor  is  concrete. 

The  number  of  arrests  on  a  Saturday  night  ranges  from  4  to  8; 
the  average  Is  somewhat  less.  There  are  two  male  attendants.  There  is  no 
matron,  and  no  women  are  kept  at  this  station. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)      GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

FORTIETH     PRECINCT     POLICE     STATION 

1854  AMSTERDAM  AVE.,  BOROUGH  OF  MANHATTAN 

Inspected  February  13,  1914 ;  William  F.  Day,  Captain. 
The  number  of  officers  in  this  precinct  Is  149.    The  nmnber  of  arrests 
made  in  1913  was  as  follows : 
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By  the  police : 

For  misdemeanors 602 

For  felonies   66 

Juvenile  delinquents 63 

Summonses  served   ^ 426 

Aided  cases   896 

By  detectives  (4) : 

For  misdemeanors    274 

For  felonies   48 

Juvenile  delinquents    26 

There  is  no  matron  or  women's  Jail  and  all  women  arrested  in  this 
precinct  are  sent  to  the  Thirty-sixth  precinct  station.  However,  few 
are  arrested;  the  lieutenant  stated  that  the  number  would  not  exceed 
fifty  in  a  year. 

The  men's  Jail  consists  of  a  two-story  brick  annex  in  the  rear  of  the 
station-house.  There  are  16  brick  cells  in  four  departments,  one  half  in 
the  front  facing  windows,  while  the  rear  cells  have  a  skylight  only.  The 
Jail  lacks  not  only  sunlight  but  is  also  very  deficient  in  artificial  light,  as 
there  is  only  one  small  gas  Jet  in  the  corridor  for  each  four  cells,  so 
that  at  night  the  cells  are  practically  in  darkness.  This  is  not  fair  either 
to  the  prisoners  or  the  attendants. 

Each  cell  has  a  bunk,  a  closet,  and  a  faucet  The  closets  are  provided 
with  full-fiushing  equipment  operated  from  the  corridor  by  the  at- 
tendants. The  fioor  is  stone.  This  is  an  old  Jail,  built  in  1872.  If  this 
annex  is  to  be  continued  as  a  Jail  is  should  have  a  new  and  modern  interior. 

The  number  of  prisoners  at  night  varies  from  one  to  thirty;  the 
average  for  morning  court  is  about  five.  The  cells  are  4  ft  4  in.  x  6  ft 
4  in.  X  8  ft  The  most  pressing  need  is  the  installation  of  an  electric  light 
in  front  of  each  cell. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)      GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

FORTY-SECOND    PRECINCT    POLICE    STATION 

1389  ST.   NICHOLAS  AVE.,  BOBOUGH   OF  MANHATTAN 

Inspected  February  13,  1914;  Abrahan  C.  Hulse,  Captain. 
The  number  of  arrests  in  this  precinct  in  1013  was  as  follows : 

For  misdemeanors   852 

For  felonies   32 

Summonses   served    274 

Juvenile  delinquents    39 

Aided  cases  625 

As  there  is  no  Jail  connected  with  this  precinct  I  did  not  make  any 
inspection. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

FORTY-THIRD    PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

148  EAST  126th    street,   BOBOUQH    of   MANHATTAN 

Inspected  February  13,  1914;  James  J.  Savage,  Captain. 
The  number  of  officers  in  this  precinct  Js  155.    The  number  of  arrests 
in  1913  by  the  police  was  as  follows : 
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For  misdemeanors    1,912 

For  felonies    242 

Summonses  served    1,038 

Juvenile  delinquents    285 

Aided  cases   3,398 

Additional  arrests  by  the  detectives  numbered  1,213. 

The  men's  jail  consists  of  a  two-story  brick  annex.  There  are  seven 
cells  on  the  first  floor  and  ten  on  the  second.  The  upper  cells  are  not 
much  used.  Each  cell  is  provided  with  a  bunk,  and  closet  with  faucet. 
The  cells  have  steel  barred  doors,  but  otherwise  the  fronts  are  solid. 
There  are  three  w^iudows  in  front  of  the  cells  on  the  first  fioor  and  a  skylight 
over  the  corridor  to  furnish  light  for  the  rear  cells.  There  were  two 
male  attendants.  There  are  sometimes  as  many  as  25  or  30  prisoners  on 
Saturday  night ;  the  average  for  morning  court  is  about  7  or  8. 

The  women's  jail  consists  of  seven  cells  in  the  rear  on  the  first 
floor,  of  the  same  construction  and  equipment  as  the  men's.  There  is  a 
skylight  over  the  corridor,  a  window  at  each  end,  and  an  electric  light 
in  front  of  each  cell.  There  are  two  matrons.  The  highest  number  of 
women  at  any  one  time  does  not  exceed  10  or  12,  but  averages  about  90 
a  month.  All  females  arrested  in  the  Thirty-fifth,  Thirty-seventh,  Thirty- 
eighth  and  Thirty-ninth  precincts  and  all  males  arrested  in  the  Thirty- 
seventh  and  Thirty-eighth  precincts  are  brought  to  this  station. 

The  jail  was  clean,  showing  care  on  the  part  of  the  attendants, 
but  it  is  an  antiquated  structure  and  on  account  of  the  large  number 
of  prisoners  which  have  to  be  cared  for  here  a  new  modern  jail  should  be 
provided. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)      GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

SIXTY-SECOND     PRECINCT     POLICE     STATION 

1058  SIMPSON   STREET,  BOROUGH  OF  THE  BRONX 

Inspected  October  17, 1914.  Thomas  Palmer,  Captain.  Total  number  of 
oflScers  115,  including:  three  male  attendants  and  three  matrons. 

This  is  a  new  four-story  and  basement  station-house,  first  occupied 
June  8,  1914.  The  Captain's  office  and  bedroom,  the  jail  and  the  usual 
administrative  oflices  are  on  the  first  fioor.  On  the  upper  fioors  there 
are  eight  dormitories,  36  x  40  feet,  each  containing  16  beds  for  patrol- 
men. There  are  twelve  rooms  for  officers  on  the  second  fioor.  All  of 
these  rooms  and  dormitories  have  baths  and  toilets  adjacent  There  is 
also  a  garage,  so  that  prisoners  may  be  brought  inside  of  the  station 
house  before  being  removed  from  the  auto  patrol.  The  entire  building 
has  concrete  fioors,  iron  stairs  and  electric  lights,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
fireproof.  It  Is  ventilated  by  an  electric  fan.  The  jail  department 
windows  have  bars  and  translucent  glass. 

The  jail  for  men,  located  on  the  first  floor,  contains  ten  steel  cells 
in  two  tiers,  five  on  each  tier,  with  a  corridor  in  front  of  the  cells  five 
feet  wide.  The  cells  are  5  ft  x  6  ft.  6  in.  x  8  ft,  with  open  fronts  con- 
sisting of  iron  bars  set  on  five  inch  centers.  Each  cell  has  an  oak  plank 
bunk  20  inches  wide  and  a  niche  closet  with  an  enamel  seat  covering  the 
entire  bottom  of  the  niche,  a  decided  improvement  over  the  rim  closets. 
The  closets  are  fiushed  with  a  push  button  from  a  tank.  There  is  also  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  attendant  can  flush  them  from  the  corridor. 
Full  flushing  tanks  with  push  button  arrangement  is  a  very  effectual 
way  of  flushing  prison  closets. 

The  women's  jail  consists  of  a  matron's  room  and  five  cells  on  the 
first  fioor,  of  the  same  size  and  equipment  as  in  the  men's  jail,  with  three 
large  windows  in  front  of  the  cells  and  one  in  the  end  of  the  corridor.  The 
room  and  interior  of  the  cells  are  well  lighted. 

Some  weeks  there  are  only  two  or  three  women  and  other  weeks 
none.    The  matrons  take  care  of  lost  children,  there  being  a  good  many  in 
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this  district,  and  also  of  the  juveniles.  There  were  two  male  prisoners 
detained  the  night  before  the  inspection  and  two  the  previous  night; 
the  number  seldom  exceeds  two  or  three. 

In  addition  to  the  Jails  above  described  there  is  a  detention  room, 
14  X  26  ft  with  four  barred  windows  and  a  bath  room  adjacent  containing 
a  shower  and  toilet  This  room  is  not  entirely  completed  or  lighted 
and  is  not  yet  in  use. 

The  number  of  arrests  this  year  to  date  was  as  follows:  For 
felonies,  28;  for  misdemeanors,  295;  juvenile  delinquents,  40;  aided  cases, 
518;  summonses  served,  272. 

This  is  a  modern  station-house,  well  arranged,  well  lighted  and  venti- 
lated and  a  credit  to  the  city.  The  jail  is  complete  in  every  detail 
according  to  the  most  approved  plans  of  the  present  day  prison  construc- 
tion. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)      GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

SIXTY-THIRD     PRECINCT     POLICE     STATION 

THIBD  A^IL,  AND  160TH  ST.,  BOBOUQH  OF  MANHATTAN 

Inspected  February  13,  1914;  Richard  O'Connor,  Captain. 
The  number  of  officers  in  this  precinct  is  248.    The  number  of  arrests 
in  1913  was  as  follows: 

By  the  police: 

For    misdemeanors    1,027 

For  felonies    187 

Summonses  served    1,257 

Juvenile  delinquents    163 

Aided  cases  2,245 

By  detectives: 

For  misdemeanors    G07 

For  felonies    178 

Juvenile  delinquents   36 

Aided  cases  17 

The  men's  jail  contains  20  steel  cells,  arranged  In  a  double  row  of 
10  on  each  side,  back  to  back.  There  are  two  windows  in  the  outer  wall 
facing  the  front  row  of  cells.  The  cells  are  5  f t.  x  6  ft.  6  in.,  and  each  is 
provido<l  with  a  bunk  and  closet.  There  is  a  wash-basin  in  the  corridor 
but  no  washing  facilities  in  the  cells.  The  cells  facing  the  windows  are 
fairly  well  lighted;  the  others  not  so  well.  Occasionally  there  are  as 
many  as  35  male  prisoners  at  one  time,  but  the  average  held  over  night  for 
morning  court  is  about  5. 

The  women's  jail  Is  also  on  the  first  floor  and  contains  11  cells  the 
same  size  and  with  the  same  equipment  as  the  men's  but  very  poorly 
arranged.  The  cells  face  a  central  corridor  with  windows  in  the  rear  and 
one  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  so  that  the  cells  are  positively  dark.  This 
arrangement  is  entirely  unnecessary;  the  cells  should  be  taken  down 
and  replaced  so  that  the  fronts  will  face  the  windows.  As  this  is  a  com- 
paratively modern  station-house  and  likely  to  be  in  use  for  many  years,  the 
cells  in  the  women's  prison  should  be  changed  as  above  indicated  and 
equipped  with  stationary  wash-basins.  The  average  number  of  women 
arrested  in  this  precinct  is  about  35  a  month  and  there  are  seldom  more 
than  six  at  one  time  in  the  jail.  The  room  is  large  enough  and  has  a  14 
foot  celling,  so  that  if  the  cells  were  properly  arranged  to  receive  the  light 
from  the  windows  it  would  be  a  very  good  jail. 

Another  matter  needs  to  be  remedied. — all  the  water  from  the  upper 
floors  empties  into  an  open  receptacle  in  the  corridor  of  this  jail  and 
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tiMB  flows  away  into  tbe  sewer.    Tbls  creates  a  very  bad  odor  and  Is  an 
unnsiial,  and  might  w^  be  called,  an  intolerable  condition. 

Respectfnliy  submitted, 

{Signed)      GBO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Ohdef  Impeetwr, 

SIXTY-FIFTH    PRECINC5T    POLICE    STATION 

1945  BATHGATE  AV.,  B(»OUGH   OV  MANHATTAN 

Inspected  February  13,  1014.     Stephen  McDermott,  Captain. 
The  number  of  officers  in  this  precinct  is  216.    The  number  of  arrests 
by  the  police  in  1013  was  as  follows : 

For  misdemeanors   ' 617 

For  felonies    01 

Summonses   served    884 

JuTenile  delinquents  122 

Aided   cases    2,414 

The  number  at  arrests  by  detectives  during  1013  in  this  precinct  was 
474.  About  twenty  arrests  per  week  are  made  in  this  precinct  The  average 
number  held  for  morning  court  is  about  8  to  10  a  week. 

This  station  house  and  men's  jail  is  a  duplication  of  the  station 
house  and  Jail  in  the  Sixty-sixth  precinct  built  at  about  the  same  time. 
'There  are  separate  departments  in  the  Jail  for  men  and  women.  The  men's 
Jail  has  15  cells  in  two  departments.  In  one  there  are  11  cells  in  a 
double  row  facing  a  central  corridor.  The  other  has  four  ceUs  of,  like 
construction;  this  is  lighted  with  a  skylight  only  and  is  not  often  used 
as  the  cells  are  very  dark.  The  cells  have  solid  fronts  except  the  doors 
which  are  of  steel  bars.  Each  cell  is  equipped  with  a  steel  bunk  and  a 
closet  flushed  from  the  outside.  Washing  and  drinking  facilities  are  in 
the  corridor  only  and  not  accessible  to  the  prisoners. 

Modern  Jail  construction  requires  that  practically  the  entire  fronts 
of  the  cells  should  consist  of  steel  bars  for  the  freer  admission  of  light 
and  air,  and  the  placing  of  a  stationary  wash-basin  in  each  cell  which 
also  furnishes  drinking  water  to  the  prisoners,  and  an  arrangement  so 
that  the  closets  can  be  flushed  with  a  push  button  from  the  inside. 

The  cells  in  the  new  station  houses  are  so  constructed. 

There  are  a  number  of  windows  in  the  main  cell  room,  but  they  are 
placed  either  behind  the  ceUs  or  at  the  end  of  the  central  corridor,  bo 
they  do  not  throw  any  direct  light  into  the  cells. 

Women^a  Jail.  This  is  not  in  use  as  a  Jail;  the  heating  arrangement 
was  a  failure  so  it  is  not  tenantable  in  cold  weather  and  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  store  room.  All  women  arrested  in  this  precinct  are  sent  to 
the  63rd  precinct  station  house  at  160th  street  and  3rd  avenue. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

SIXTY-SIXTH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

HIGH    BRIDGE,    BOBOUGH    OF    MANHATTAN 

Inspected  February  13,  1014.    John  T.  Reigh,  Captain. 
The  number  of  officers  in  this  precinct  is  47.    The  number  of  arrests 
by  the  police  in  this  precinct  in  1913  was  as  follows: 

For  misdemeanors     49 

For   felonies  16 

Summonses   served    74 

Juvenile  delinquents    24 

Aided  cases  237 

There  are  separate  departments  in  the  Jail  for  men  and  women.      The 
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men's  Jail  lias  15  steel  eeHs  in  two  departments.  In  one  there  are  11 
cells  in  a  double  row  facing  a  central  corridor.  The  cells  are  each 
5  z  7  ft  and  about  8  ft.  high.  They  have  solid  fronts  except  the  doors. 
These  are  of  steel  bars.  Each  cell  Is  equipped  with  a  steel  bunk  and  a 
closet  flushed  from  the  outside.  Washing  and  drinking  focilities  are  in 
the  corridor  only  and  not  accessible  to  the  prisoners. 

Modem  Jail  construction  requires  that  practically  the  entire  fronts 
of  the  cells  should  consist  of  steel  bars  for  the  freer  admission  of  light 
and  air,  and  the  placing  of  a  stationary  wash-basin  in  each  cell  which 
also  furnishes  drinking  water  to  the  prisoners,  and  an  arrangement 
so  that  the  closets  can  be  flushed  with  a  push  button  from  the  inside. 
The  cells  in  the  new  station  houses  are  so  constructed. 

There  are  a  number  of  windows  in  the  room  containing  these  U  cells 
but  they  are  placed  either  behind  the  cells  or  at  the  end  of  the  central 
corridor,  so  they  do  not  throw  any  direct  light  into  the  cells. 

The  other  department  for  men  has  four  cells  of  like  construction  and  Is 
lighted  with  a  skylight  This  department  is  very  dark,  but  is  not  often 
\jaed. 

WomerCB  Jail,  This  consists  of  eight  cells  of  similar  construction, 
in  a  separate  room.  This  is  not  in  use  so  there  is  no  matron  and  the 
arrest  of  a  woman  in  this  precinct  is  a  rare  occurrence.  When  such  an 
arrest  is  made  she  Is  sent  to  some  precinct  Jail  where  there  \^  a  matron. 
This  whole  Jail  could  be  greatly  improved  by  re-arranging  the  colls  sq  that 
the  fronts  would  face  the  windows,  and  also  by  installing  wash  basins  In 
the  cells. 

As  this  station  house  is  a  fine  building,  comparatively  new  and  in 
good  condition,  the  Jail  should  be  modernized  as  above  indicated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    McLAUOHLlN, 

.  €Mef  Inspector, 

SIXTYEIGHTH    PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

WEBSTEB  AVENUE,  BOBOUOH  OF  THE  BRONX 

Inspected  April  21,  1014.  John  levers,  Captain.  The  number  of: 
officers  is  71,  including  2  attendants  and  2  matrons. 

The  men*s  Jail  consists  of  eight  steel  cells,  each  5x7x8  feet,, 
placed  in  a  room  20  x  25  feet,  with  a  14  foot  ceiling.  There  are- 
two  outside  windows  in  the  corridor  and  one  back  of  the  cell  tops.  The- 
cells  are  of  steel  plate  with  latticed  steel  tops  and  doors.  Each  cell 
has  a  bunk  and  closet;  the  closets  are  flushed  from  the  outside.  Water 
for  washing  and  drinking  purposes  is  in  the  corridor  only.  There  are 
electric  lights  in  the  central  corridor  in  front  of  the  cells. 

The  attendant  stated  that  the  number  of  arrests  would  not  ex- 
ceed from  15  to  20  a  month ;  that  the  highest  number  in  the  lockup  at  any 
one  time  for  the  past  two  years  was  8. 

The  women's  Jail  consists  of  four  cells  with  the  same  construc- 
tion and  equipment  as  the  men's,  but  not  so  well  lighted  as  there  is  only 
one  window.  Connected  with  the  women's  Jail  is  the  matron's  room.  The 
matron  stated  that  the  average  number  of  women  arrested  was  about 
five  a  month. 

The  number  of  arrests  and  other  police  work  in  this  district  since 
January  1,  1914,  to  date  was  as  follows:  Arrested  for  misdemeanors, 
37;  for  felonies,  5;  summonses  served,  181;  aided  cases,  202.  The  Jail 
was  found  in  clean  condition. 

RECOMMENDATION  8 

To  make  this  Jail  modem,  wash  basins  should  be  installed  in  the 
cells  and  provision  made  for  flushing  the  closets  by  the  inmates  in  the 
cells. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUOHLlN, 

Chief   Inspector, 
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SEVENTY-FOURTH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

KINGS  BBIDGE  TEBEACE  AND  PEROT  STREET,  BOROUGH   OF  THE  BRONX 

Inspected  April  21,  1914.  Matthew  McKeon,  Captain.  There  are 
64  officers  in  this  precinct,  including  2  male  attendants.  There  is  no 
matron,  and  all  women  are  sent  to  the  68th  precinct  on  Webster  avenue. 

The  men's  jail  consists  of  eight  steel  cells,  each  5x7x9  feet 
About  two-thirds  of  the  door  of  each  cell  and  the  top  and  front  end  over 
the  door  are  of  steel  bars;  the  rest  is  steel  plate.  Each  cell  has  a  bunk, 
closet,  and  small  steel  stand.  The  only  drinking  and  washing  facilltieB 
are  in  the  hall. 

I  was  informed  that  this  Jail  was  constructed  about  twelve  years 
ago.  It  is  lighted  by  one  window  and  a  skylight  over  the  corridor. 
There  are  also  electric  lights. 

The  women's  jail  consists  of  four  cells,  the  same  size  and  with 
the  same  equipment  as  the  men's,  lighted  by  a  window  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor;  both  corridors  are  ventilated  through  the  roof.  Not  many 
arrests  are  made  in  this  precinct  The  attendant  stated  that  the  highest 
number  at  any  one  time  recently  was  three;  that  the  number  of  women 
would  not  exceed  one  a  month;  that  the  total  number  of  arrests  to  date 
was  seven,  which  was  about  the  average.  There  were  only  five  women 
detained   last  year. 

The  number  of  arrests  in  this  precinct  for  1913  was  as  follows: 
For  misdemeanors,  S7;  for  felonies,  17;  juvenile  delinquents,  14;  sum- 
monses served,  540;  aided  cases,  301. 

The  jail  was  clean  and  in  good  condition,  but  it  could  be  im- 
proved and  modernized  by  making  the  entire  fronts  of  the  cells  of 
steel  bars  so  as  to  admit  more  light  and  by  installing  a  stationary 
wash  basin  in  each  cell,  as  is  now  customary  in  new  jails. 

Respectfully  submitted,  • 

(Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief    Inspector. 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH     PRECINCT     POLICE     STATION 

CITY  island;  borough  of  the  BRONX 

Inspected  April  21,  1914.  Edward  C.  Barnett,  Captain.  The  num- 
ber of  officers  is  20. 

There  are  not  many  arrests  in  this  precinct  and  the  facilities  for 
the  care  of  the  prisoners  are  very  inadequate. 

There  is  no  women's  jail,  all  women  arrested  being  sent  to  the 
Sixty-eighth   precinct. 

The  men's  jail  has  only  one  attendant  and  consists  of  two  small 
cells  each  4  x  6%  x  7  feet,  equipped  with  bunk  and  closet.  They 
are  placed  in  a  small  room,  leaving  only  a  two  foot  corridor  in  front  of 
the  cells.  The  only  light  is  from  a  window  in  one  end  of  this  cor- 
ridor. The  interior  of  the  cells  is  dark.  The  closets  are  flushed  from 
the  outside — an  undesirable  arrangement,  as  in  all  modern  jails  the 
closets  are  flushed  by  a  push  button  from  the  inside.  There  is  a  wash 
basin  in  the  corridor  and  an  electric  light. 

The  records  show  the  following  work  of  the  police  in  this  pre- 
cinct since  January  1,  1914 :  Arrests  for  misdemeanors,  1 ;  for  felonies, 
not  any ;  juvenile  delinquents,  3 ;  summons  served,  3 ;  aided  cases,  4. 
The  work  for  the  year  1913  was  as  follows:  For  misdemeanors,  14;  for 
felonies,  3;  summonses  served,  16;  Juvenile  delinquents,  not  any;  aided 
cases,  55.  This  is  rather  a  remarkable  record,  considering  that  this 
island  is  a  suburban  resort  and  is  thronged  with  visitors  on  holidays 
and  Sundays. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.     McLAGGHlilN. 

Chief   Inspector. 
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SEVENTY-NINTH     PRECINCT     POLICE     STATION 

229th    ST.,    AND    WHITE   PLAINS    AVE.,   BOROUGH    OF   THE   BRONX 

Inspected  April  21,  1914.  John  J.  McKeown,  Captain.  The  number 
of  officers  in  this  precinct  is  48. 

The  men^s  Jail  consists  of  14  steel  cells  in  two  rows  of  seven  each. 
These  cells  are  small,  being  only  4  ft.  3  in.  x  7  ft.  The  corridor  is 
5  feet  wide.     The  cell  doors  are  of  steel  bars,  the  rest  steel  plate. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  station-house.  A  tablet  in  the  wall 
states  it  was  built  in  1903,  but  the  attendant  stated  that  it  was  not 
finished  until  later,  and  that  it  has  been  in  use  only  about  seven  years. 
The  cells  are  equipped  with  bunks  and  closets.  The  only  drinking 
and  washing  facilities  are  in  the  corridor.  The  light  is  from,  a  sky- 
light over  the  central  corridor  and  six  half  windows  in  the  rear  and 
over  the  top  of  the  cells.  The  attendant  stated  that  the  number  of 
prisoners  was  about  three  or  four  a  week  and  that  the  highest  number  at 
any-  one  time  during  the  past  year  did  not  exceed  five. 

There  is  no  matron  in  this  station  and  the  women^s  Jail  is  not  in 
use.  It  consists  of  10  steel  cells,  5  on  each  side  of  a  central  corridor, 
and  is  practically  of  the  same  construction  and  arrangement  as  the 
men's  Jail.  The  cells  are  5  x  7  x  8  feet,  in  a  room  20  x  32  feet  The 
cell  fronts  are  of  steel  plate  except  the  doors.  The  light  is  from  a 
skylight  over  the  corridor  and  seven  small  windows  above  and  behind 
the  cells.  The  ceiling  of  the  room  is  four  or  five  feet  higher  than 
the  cells.  Connected  with  the  women's  Jail  is  a  matron's  room  with 
toilet;   it  is  not  in  use. 

While  this  Jail  is  fairly  satisfactory,  it  could  be  improved  and 
modernized  by  making  the  entire  front  of  the  cells  of  steed  bars  and 
installing  a  faucet  and  wash  basin  in  each  cell  for  drinking  and  wash- 
ing purposes,  as  are  now  provided  in  new  Jails. 

The  police  record  at  this  station  shows  the  following  work  since 
January  1,  1914:  Arrests  for  misdemeanors,  26;  for  felonies,  6;  sum- 
monses served,  29;  aided  cases,  68. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief   Inspector, 

EIGHTIETH    PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

STAPLETON,  BOBOUGH   OF  RICHMOND 

Inspected  April  24,  1914.  John  J.  Lantry,  Captain.  There  are  62 
officers,   including  two  matrons   and   two   attendants. 

There  is  a  Jail  for  both  men  and  women  in  connection  with  this 
station  house.  It  is  located  in  a  small  brick  annex  in  the  rear  of  the 
station  house  and  is  about  the  poorest  apology  for  a  Jail  which  I 
found  anywhere  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  men's  Jail  consists  of  four  cells,  each  4  ft.  4  in.  x  7  ft.,  on 
a  four  foot  central  corridor.  Each  cell  has  a  bunk.  The  only  light 
is  from  a  small  skylight  about  three  feet  square  over  the  corridor. 
The  cells  are  of  solid  brick  construction  except  the  doors;  about  two- 
thirds  of  each  door  is  made  of  latticed  iron  bars,  and  the  central  third  of 
steel  plate.  Practically  no  light  enters  the  cells.  There  is  no  water  what- 
ever in  the  Jail  for  any  purpose.  Night  buckets  are  used.  As  there  are 
no  Jails  in  either  of  the  89th  or  99th  precincts  (New  Dorp  and  Totten- 
ville)  all  prisoners  in  those  precincts  are  sent  to  this  Jail. 

The  women's  Jail  consists  of  four  brick  cells  v^th  the  same  ar- 
rangement as  the  men's  but  for  some  reason,  a  little  smaller,  as  each 
cell  is  4  ft.  6  in.  X  6  ft. ;  yet  this  Jail  is  expected  to  take  care  of  all 
women  arrested  in  the  entire  borough  of  Richmond.  It  is  the  only 
women's  Jail  in  any  precinct  and  the  only  precinct  having  a  matron.  The 
matron's  room  is  not  in  the  Jail  but  In  the  station  house  proper.  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  entire  building  is  leased  by  the  city. 

The  following  is   a   statement  of   the  work   of  the   police  of  this 
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precinct  for  1918:  Arrests  for  mifldemeaaors,  142;  ffeloniea,  20;  JuTenlle 
delinqaents,  none;  summonses  served,  103;  aided  cases,  203.  The  work 
of  the  detectives  for  the  same  year  was  as  follows:  Arrests  for  mis- 
doneanors,  818;  felonies,  71;  Juvenile  delinqaents,  80.  These  do  not 
include  arrests  in  other  precincts. 

I  was  Informed  that  this  Jail  has  been  severely  condemned  by  suc- 
cessive grand  Juries.  It  certainly  is  utterly  unfit  for  the  confinement 
of  human  beings.  The  cells  are  diminutive,  dark,  and  lack  all  modern 
equipment  The  whole  outfit  is  not  only  antiquated  but  disgraceful. 
Detailed  criticisms  would  be  useless,  as  there  is  no  proper  remedy  for 
existing  conditions  but  a  new  Jail,  built  on  plans  approved  by  the 
State  Commission  of  Prisona 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    MoLAUUHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

EIGHTIETH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

STAPLETON,   BOROUGH    OF   BIOHMOMD 

Inspected  October  22,  1014.  John  J.  I^antry,  Captain.  There  were 
61  officers,  including  2  male  attendants  and  3  matrons. 

I  made  a  report  on  the  Jail  of  this  precinct  April  24th  last  Con- 
ditions remain  practically  the  same  except  there  is  one  more  matron  and 
one  less  officer. 

This  Jail  is  located  in  a  small  one-story  brick  bunlding  in  the  rear 
of  the  station  house.  There  are  two  cell  rooms,  one  for  men  and  one 
for  women.  The  former  contains  four  small  brick  cells  facing  a  window- 
less  outside  wall  with  a  four  foot  corridor  between;  and  the  latter  four 
i^ilar  cells  facing  an  outside  brick  wall  with  a  three  foot  corridor  be- 
tween. Each  has  an  outside  entrance  at  the  frcmt  end  of  the  corridor, 
with  two  doors,  one  of  wood  and  one  of  iron,  two-thirds  grated  and  one- 
third  solid.  The  openings  in  the  grated  part  are  small.  The  floors  are  con- 
crete. There  is  no  water  in  the  Jail  either  for  washing  or  drinking,  and  no 
toilets ;  night  buckets  are  used.  The  cells  have  wood  bunks  and  iron  doors, 
about  two-thirds  latticed  and  one-third  solid. 

The  only  sunlight  is  from  a  skylight  over  each  corridor.  In  the 
men's  Jail  this  skylight  is  3  feet  square,  and  in  the  women's  2  ft  z  2  ft 
3  in.  There  is  also  a  small  window  at  the  end  of  each  corridor  opening 
into  an  adjacent  shed. 

All  prisoners  arrested  in  the  89th  and  99th  precincts  (New  Dorp 
and  Tottenville)  are  still  sent  to  this  precinct;  and  all  women  arrested 
anywhere  on  Staten  Island  are  sent  to  this  Jail.  There  is  no  other  wo- 
men's Jail  in  the  Borough  of  Richmond.  On  the  day  of  inspection  two  of 
the  four  cells  in  the  women's  Jail  were  occupied  by  ballot  boxes.  One 
of  them  had  been  in  such  use  for  a  long  time  and  the  other  since  the  last 
Primary  election,  leaving  only  two  small  cells  for  women  prisoners. 

All  the  cells  are  practically  dungeons.  The  inspection  was  made 
about  noon  on  a  bright  sunny  day,  but  I  had  to  light  a  match  to  see  the 
interior  of  the  cells. 

As  the  cells  in  the  men's  Jail  face  an  outside  wall  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  building,  it  could  be  greatly  improved  by  placing  several 
windows  in  this  wall  and  installing  open  fronts  in  the  cells  with  steel  bars 
set  on  5  inch  centers,  and  a  toilet  and  wash-basin  in  each  cell. 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  method  of  getting  sunlight  into  the 
cells  in  the  women's  Jail.  It  would  seem  that  a  new  station  house  should 
be  built  somewhere  in  the  Borough  of  Richmnd  with  a  modem  Jail  for 
women  on  plans  approved  by  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons. 

The  work  of  the  officers  in  this  precinct  for  the  year  1914  to  date 
was  as  follows:  Arrests  for  felonies,  18;  for  misdemeanors,  144; 
Juvenile  delinquents,  8;  aided  cases,  214;  summonses  served,  140. 

The  detectives  make  about  twice  as  many  arrests  in  this  precinct 
as  the  police,  using  this  Jail.  In  addition  there  had  been  sent  to  this 
Jail  during  the  year  to  date  from  other  precincts  in  the  borough  160  men 
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and  29  women.  As  there  are  often  more  than  two  women  prisoners  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  then  necessary  to  donble-np  in  these  small,  dark,  poorly 
ventilated  cells.  Ortainly  the  ballot  boxes  should  be  stored  elsewhere, 
as  conditions  are  bad  enough  with  all  the  cells  available. 

I  was  informed  that  this  station  house  is  not  owned  by  the  dty 
but  is  rented.  This  perhaps  makes  improvements  to  the  present  building 
more  difBcuit 

I  again  repeat  the  statement  in  my  former  re(K)rt — that  the  only 
proper  remedy  for  the  antiquated  and  unwholedotu<»  conditions  existing 
here  Is  a  new  modern  sanitary  jail. 

Respectfully  submitted,  ^ 

{Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHMN, 

Chief   Inspector, 

EIGHTY-FIRST    PRECINCT    POLICE;     STATION 

WEST   NEW    BRIGHTON,   BOROUGH    OF  RICHMOND 

Inspected  April  24,  1914.  Patrick  A.  Tracy,  Captain.  Number  of 
officers,  80. 

There  is  no  women's  jail  or  matron;  all  women  are  sent  to  the  80th 
precinct  at  Stapleton. 

The  station-house  is  a  brick  building,  said  to  be  leased  by  the 
city.  The  men's  jail  is  a  room  15  x  56  feet  with  a  12  foot  ceiling  and 
contains  nine  brick  cells,  each  4  ft  2  in.  x  9  ft  The  fronts  are  of  brick 
except  the  door,  two-thirds  of  which  is  latticed  steel,  and  the  central 
third  is  steel  plate.  There  is  a  corridor  8  feet  wide  in  front  of  the  cells 
which  is  lighted  by^a  good  sized  window  in  one  end  and  five  gas  jets. 
The  cells  are  ventilated  into  a  shaft  over  the  tops  and  through  the  rool; 
The  entire  floor  is  concrete. 

The  jail  is  heated  by  steam.  There  is  no  basement  or  cellar  under 
it,  but  the  floor  is  on  a  level  with  the  groimd  outside.  Each  cell  has  a 
b^onk  and  closet  but  no  washing  or  drinking  facilities.  The  attendant 
stated  that  they  usually  have  one  or  two  prisoners  a  night,  and  during 
the  summer  season  on  Saturday  nights  there  are  from  four  to  six  held 
for  morning  court.  There  is  no  night  court  in  the  Borough  of  Richmond ; 
all  prisoners  arrested  after  4  P.  M.,  are  held  for  morning  court.  All 
those  arrested  on  Sunday  after  12  M.  are  held  for  Monday  morning 
court 

The  following  table  shows  the  work  of  the  police  in  this  precinct 
for  1913  and  1914  to  date  of  inspection: 

1918  1914 

Arrests  for  misdemeanors  415  91 

Arrests  for  felonies  44  12 

Juvenile  delinquents   12  2 

Summonses   served    18  ^ 

Aided  cases   240  80 

There  Is  a  detective  force  of  three  men  connected  with  this  sta- 
tion-house. The  arrests  by  detectives  in  this  precinct  from  April  1,  1913, 
to  April  1,  1914,  were  as  follows:  For  misdemeanors,  316;  for  felonies, 
80;  juvenile  delinquents,  49.  Only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  arrests 
by  detectives  were  locked  up  in  the  station-house  jail. 

The  jail  seems  to  be  adequate,  well  ventilated  and  well  cared 
for.  The  cells,  however,  are  deficient  in  sunlight.  It  is  impossible  to 
see  the  interior  without  artificial  light  This  could  be  remedied  in  part 
by  replacing  the  present  fronts  of  the  cells  with  steel  bars  set  on  about 
5  inch  centers.  This  change  and  the  installation  of  a  stationary  wash- 
basin in  each  cell  would  greatly  improve  and  modernize  the  .gpodiUops 
now  existing  in  this  jail.  '^  ~^— —  -  "'H^-^^  —  — 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief   Inspector. 
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143RD    PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

43jID    ST.,    AND   4th    AVB.,    BOROUGH    OW   BBOOEXYN 

Inspected  May  13,  1914.  Arthur  A.  Carey,  Captain.  Nmnber  of 
officers,  105,  including  2  male  attendants  and  2  matrons. 

The  men's  jail  consists  of  8  steel  cells  in  two  rooms,  back  to  back, 
each  4  X  7  X  7  ft.  with  a  steel  floor.  They  are  equipped  with  a  wooden 
platform  raised  a  few  inches  which  covers  practically  the  entire  cell 
ffoor.  These  platforms  take  the  place  of  bunks.  The  ceUs  have  solid 
fronts  except  the  floors  which  consist  of  round  bars  set  on  3%  in. 
centers.  The  corridors  in  front  of  the  cells  are  five  feet  wide  and  are  well 
lighted,  having  four  windows,  2  x  5  ft  in  each,  and  the  corridor  on  the 
north  side  has  a  window,  the  same  size,  at  the  end.  Each  cell  has  a  closet. 
The  only  drinking  and  washing  facilities  are  from  basins  with  faucets 
in  each  corridor. 

The  artiflcial  light  is  from  gas  jets.  Electric  lights  are  much  better 
and  should  be  installed. 

The  daily  average  number  of  male  prisoners  is  about  four  or  five. 
Some  nights  there  are  as  many  as  eight  or  ten. 

The  women's  prison  consists  of  two  cells  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hallway  leading  to  the  prison  from  the  station-house  office.  The 
cells  are  the  same  size  and  have  the  same  equipment  as  those  for  men, 
with  a  wash-basin  in  the  corridor.  The  light  is  not  good,  as  it  comes 
only  from  a  small  window  at  one  end  of  the  corridor. 

As  one-half  of  the  fronts  of  the  cells  Is  steel  plate,  only  the 
doors  being  open  grating,  very  little  light  enters  the  interior.  The 
attempt  to  light  cells,  either  from  windows  at  the  end  of  a  corridor  in 
front  of  cells  or  from  skylights  over  the  corridor  has  proved  a  failure 
in  every  instance,  and  especially  so  where  only  a  section  of  the  fronts 
of  the  cells  is  open  work.  There  is  not  very  much  advantage  in  having 
light  in  a  jail  which  does  not  penetrate  the  interior  of  the  cells,  as 
that  is  the  place  where  the  prisoners  are  kept  The  women's  jail  has 
no  ventilation  except  through  one  window  and  the  grated  doors. 

While  the  jail  for  men  in  this  precinct  is  somewhat  modem,  it  could 
be  made  quite  so  by  the  installation  of  wash-basins  in  the  cells. 

The  women's  jail  is  inadequate  and  insufficiently  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated. It  would  be  an  improvement  to  remove  the  cells  and  make  a 
small  dormitory  with  windows  opening  into  a  large  adjacent  court  This 
small  jail  is  expected  to  take  care  not  only  of  the  women  arrested  in  this 
precinct  but  also  those  arrested  in  the  144th,  170th  and  172nd  precincts. 

The  work  of  the  uniformed  officers  in  this  precinct  for  1013  was 
as  follows:  Arrests  for  misdemeanors,  565;  for  felonies,  86;  juvenile 
delinquents,  93 ;  summonses  served,  117 ;  aided  cares,  2,297. 

There  are  six  detectives  stationed  here.  Their  work  during  1913  for 
nine  months  beginning  April  1st  showed :  Arrests  for  misdemeanors,  218 ; 
for  felonies,  125;  juvenile  delinquents,  14.  About  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  prisoners  arrested  in  this  precinct  are  locked  in  the  precinct  jail. 

Most  of  the  patrol  work  in  the  entire  city  Is  now  done  by  automo- 
bile. Wherever  possible,  It  is  desirable  that  prisoners  should  be  un- 
loaded from  the  patrol  wagon  inside  the  station-house  rather  th^in  from 
the  street.  The  handling  of  drunken  prisoners  on  the  street,  especially 
women  resisting  and  indulging  in  vulgar  abuse  of  the  officers,  immediately 
attracts  a  crowd  of  idlers,  especially  school  children.  This  should  be 
obviated  wherever  possible,  and  it  could  be  done  at  this  station  by 
opening  a  driveway  through  the  building  now  used  as  a  garage,  formerly 
a  stable. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    MoLAUGHLIM, 

Chief   Inspector. 
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144TH    PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

577  FIFTH  AVENUX,  BOBOUOH  OF  BROOKLYN 

Inspected  May  13,  1014.  John  Barnes,  Captain,  dumber  of  officers 
95.       There  Is  no  women's  Jail  and  no  matron. 

The  men's  jail  is  located  in  a  one-story  brick  annex  in  the  rear  of 
the  station-house.  There  are  two  rows  of  cells,  size  4ftz7ftz8ft. 
6  in.,  four  in  each  row,  back  to  back.  Each  cell  has  a  wooden  bunk  and 
iron  closet  flushed  from  the  corridor  only.  The  only  drinking  and  wash- 
ing water  is  from  a  faucet  in  one  of  the  corridors  with  no  wash-basin  or 
sink ;  a  tin  pail  is  kept  standing  under  the  faucet  The  floor  is  of  flagging. 
The  ventilation  is  through  a  skylight  from  the  rear  of  the  cells.  The 
fronts  of  the  cells  are  solid  except  about  three-fourths  of  the  door  which 
is  barred. 

This  is  an  old  jail  of  antiquated  arrangement  and  seriously  defective, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  light,  as  the  only  light  is  from  the  door 
in  the  corridor,  part  of  which  is  glass.  The  cells  are  practically 
dungeons  and  in  any  modern  prison  would  be  called  "punishment  cells." 

While  this  Jail  was  constructed  in  a  detached  building  in  the  rear 
of  the  station-house,  it  was  later  surrounded  by  a  stable  and  shed,  so 
that  there  are  no  windows  in  the  outer  walls.  The  shed  on  the  north  side 
is  an  open  building  used  for  the  storage  of  straw  and  other  stable 
accessories  and  is  adjacent  to  a  large  open  yard.  This  shed  might  easily 
be  removed  to  another  portion  of  the  yard  and  windows  placed  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  jail,  lighting  the  cells  on  that  side.  This  should  be  done, 
as  the  jail  as  at  present  constructed  is  insanitary  and  an  utterly  unfit 
I)lace  for  the  housing  of  human  beings. 

The  work  of  the  uniformed  force  in  this  precinct  from  January  1, 
1014,  to  date  of  inspection  was  as  follows:  Arrests  for  misdemeanors, 
104;  for  felonies,  34;  juvenile  delinquents,  31;  summonses  served,  60; 
aided  cases,  514.  The  lieutenant  at  the  desk  stated  that  about  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  prisoners  arrested  were  locked  up.  The  arrests  by  detectives 
from  January  1,  1914  to  date  of  inspection  were  as  follows:  For  misde- 
meanors, 77;  for  felonies,  21;  juvenile  delinquents,  13.  About  sixty  per 
cent,  of  these  are  also  locked  up  in  the  precinct  Jail. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)      GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

145TH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

(HAMILTON     AVENUE    PRISON ) 
44  BAPELYE   STBEET,  BOBOUGH   OF  BBOOKLTN 

Inspected  May  13,  1014.  Frank  J.  Conboy,  Captain.  Number  of 
officers,  100.    There  is  no  women's  jail  and  no  matron. 

The  men's  jail  is  situated  in  a  brick  annex  in  the  rear  of  the 
station-house  proper,  and  contains  seven  steel  cells  4  x  7  x  8  ft.,  in  a 
room  having  a  ten-foot  ceiling.  Each  cell  is  equipped  with  a  folding 
plank  bunk  and  an  iron  closet  flushed  from  the  corridor.  There  is  a 
concrete  floor  throughout  Part  of  the  tops  of  the  cells  are  perforated 
and  the  ventilation  is  through  a  skylight.  There  are  three  windows  in 
the  outer  wall  in  front  of  the  cells.  There  is  a  double  entrance  door, 
one  of  steel  bars  and  one  of  wood;  when  the  wooden  door  is  open  the 
cells  have  additional  light  and  ventilation.  There  is  a  five-foot  corridor 
between  the  fronts  of  the  cells  and  the  outer  walls.  There  is  steam 
heat  and  gas  light.  There  is  no  available  drinking  or  washing  water 
except  a  sink  in  the  corridor.  The  average  number  of  prisoners  detained 
in  this  jail  is  about  three  a  day.  The  women  are  sent  to  the  150th  pre- 
cinct The  number  of  arrests  in  this  precinct  in  1013  by  the  uniformed 
force  was  1,000,  and  by  detectives,  347. 

This  jail  could  be  greatly  improved  by  a  few  simple  changes : 

First,  either  install  stationary  wash-basins  in  each  cell  or  a  faucet 
over  the  toilet  with  an  automatic  closing  arrangement       This  would 
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afford  prisoners  facilitleB  for  drlnkiDg  and  washing,  an  essential  for 
the  proper  care  of  prisoners,  especially  those  reoovering  from  intoxication 
now  provided  in  modern  jails. 

Second,  install  a  modern  arrangement  for  flushing  the  closets  hy  a 
push  button  from  the  interior  of  the  cell. 

Third,  install    electric    lights    in    addition    to    the    few    gas    jets. 
As  this  jail  is  properly  arranged  with  the  fronts  of  the  cells  facing 
outside  windows,  affording  fairly  good  light,  and  is  proyided  with  modem 
folding  bunks  and  the  closets  have  a  good  flush,  and  the  above  improve- 
ments would  render  it  practically  modem  and  are  recommended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.     McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 


146TH    PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

67    SIXTH    AVENUE,    BOBOUGH    OF    BKOOKLYN 

Inspected  May  13,  1914.  Bernard  J.  Hayes,  Captain.  Number  of 
officers,  152.  There  is  no  women's  jail  and  women  are  sent  to  the  149th  pre- 
cinct jail  on  Adams  street. 

The  men's  jail  consists  of  ten  cells  in  two  rows,  back  to  back  on  the 
first  floor  of  a  two-story  brick  annex  in  the  rear  of  the  station-house. 
Each  cell  is  4  x  7  x  7  ft.  and  contains  a  wooden  bunk  and  iron  closet 
flushed  from  the  corridor,  also  a  faucet  over  each  bowl,  furnishing  washing 
and  drinking  water  to  the  prisoners.  The  attendant  stated  that  these 
faucets  gave  him  no  serious  trouble  from  prisoners  leaving  the  water 
running.  In  some  station  houses  the  officers  seem  to  have  a  fixed  opinion 
that  such  faucets  would  be  left  open  by  the  prisoners.  Any  danger  from 
such  a  source  could  easily  be  obviated  by  installing  faucets  which  dose 
automatically.  This  Is  a  simple  and  effectual  method  of  furnishing  to 
prisoners  fresh  water  for  drinking  and  washing.  Three  necessary  and  in- 
expensive things  needed  in  jails  are  sunlight,  fresh  air  and  pure  water. 
The  corridors  In  front  of  the  cells  are  5^  feet  wide  and  contain  four  good 
sized  windows  in  the  outer  wall  on  each  side — ^four  windows  for  each  five 
cells.    This  gives  the  jail  plenty  of  sunlight 

While  the  fronts  of  the  cells  are  solid  except  the  doors,  the  latter 
are  wider  than  usual,  being  2  ft.  6  in.  wide,  with  small  fiat  bars  set  wide 
apart;  the  upright  bars  are  4  ft.  6  in.  on  centers  and  the  crossbars  7  ft. 
6  in.  on  centers.  Four  of  the  cells  were  used  to  store  election  boxes. 
I  found  this  to  be  a  very  common  practice  in  Brooklyn,  using  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  precinct  jails  for  the  storage  of  election  boxes  and 
other  election  equipment. 

When  the  station  houses  were  built  no  special  store  room  was  provided 
for  such  purposes;  in  fact,  at  that  time  it  was  not  required  that  ballots 
should  be  preserved.  Some  other  provision  should  be  made  for  their 
storage.  While  in  some  of  the  precinct  prisons  a  portion  of  the  cells 
could  be  spared,  in  others  it  produces  congestion. 

The  entire  fioor  of  this  jail  is  concrete  and  the  whole  jail  was 
found  in  good  condition,  light  and  clean.  It  should  be  provided  with 
electric  lights  instead  of  gas  as  at  present.  The  ventilation  is  by  the 
cell  doors  and  outside  windows.  The  attendant  stated  that  the  average 
number  of  prisoners  was  about  four  a  day. 

The  work  of  the  uniformed  officers  for  1913  was  a.s  follows:  Ar- 
rests for  misdemeanors,  1,132;  for  felonies,  148;  juvenile  delinquents, 
65;  summonses  served,  920;  aided  cases,  1,294. 

It  may  be  proiier  to  explain  that  no  juveniles  are  locked  up  in  the 
precinct  station  houses,  but  when  held  are  committed  to  the  Juvenile 
Society.  Aided  cases  include  lost  children,  ambulance  calls  and  every 
matter  requiring  some  action  by  the  police  except  those  mentioned  above. 
While  summonses  do  not  mean  arrests,  yet  they  involve  a  charge  for  a 
criminal  offense  and  it  is  a  matter  of  public  interest  to  know  to  what 
extent  they  are  superseding  arrests.     All  of  these  constitute  the  work 
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of  the  uniformed  officers  in  each  precinct  and  for  reasons  stated  are 
mentioned  in  this  report 

The  arrests  hy  detectives  in  this  precinct  average  abont  six  a 
week;  practically  all  are  locked  up  in  the  precinct  jail  for  some  length 
of  time.  There  is  no  night  court  in  Brooklyn  and  all  persons  arrested 
after  about  3:30  P.  M.  are  held  in  the  precinct  Jail  until  the  following 
day,  unless  they  give  bail. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

147TH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

17  BUTLKB  STBEET,  B0BOU6H  OF  BBOOKLYN 

Inspected  May  13,  1914.  William  F.  Boettler,  Captain.  The  other 
officers  are  5  lieutenants,  9  sergeants  and  70  patrolmen. 

The  jail  is  situated  on  the  first  floor  of  a  three-story  brick  annex 
in  the  rear  of  the  station-house  and  consists  of  ten  brick  cells,  each 
4  ft.  6  in.  X  7  ft.  6  In.  x  7  ft,  in  a  room  having  an  eight-foot  ceiling. 

The  cells  are  in  two  rows  of  five  each,  opening  into  corridors  4  ft  6  in. 
wide.  There  are  two  good  sized  outside  windows  in  each  corridor  facing 
the  fronts  of  the  cells.  The  floors  of  the  cells  are  concrete  and  of  the 
corridor  flagging.  £2ach  cell  has  a  closet  with  a  good  flush  which  can  be 
operated  only  from  the  corridor — an  undesirable  arrangement 

The  sleeping  equipment  consists  of  a  wooden  platform  covering  almost 
the  entire  floor  of  the  cell  with  a  wooden  elevation  for  a  pillow;  this 
platform  is  raised  about  4  inches  from  the  floor,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  toilet  is  the  only  furniture  in  the  cell.  These  platforms  are  object- 
ionable because  they  are  difficult  to  keep  in  a  sanitary  condition  and 
because  they  do  not  furnish  any  place  on  which  a  prisoner  may  sit  While 
it  is  true  that  they  are  flushed  almost  daily  with  cold  water,  such  flushing 
is  not  entirely  effectual  either  in  killing  vermin  or  disease  germs.  The 
ventilation  is  through  the  barred  doors  and  windows.  The  average  number 
of  prisoners  confined  in  these  cells,  I  was  informed,  is  about  three  a  day; 
sometimes  this  number  is  greatly  exceeded,  as  for  instance,  on  the  preceding 
Saturday  night  there  were  eleven. 

This  is  a  fairly  good  jail  and  could  be  made  quite  modem  by  the  in- 
stallation of  folding  bunks  and  either  stationary  wash-basins  or  faucets 
over  the  toilets.     The  faucets  should  close  automatically. 

Tlie  work  of  the  uniformed  force  in  this  precinct  for  1913  was  as 
follows:  Arrests  for  misdemeanors,  740;  for  felonies,  82;  juvenile  delin- 
quents, 37 ;  summonses  served,  196 ;  aided  cases,  1,096.  Practically  all  those 
arrested  for  misdemeanors  and  felonies  are  locked  in  the  precinct  jail. 
The  arrests  by  the  detectives  for  the  same  year  was:  For  misdemeanors, 
141 ;  for  felonies,  38 ;  juvenile  delinquents,  103. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

148TH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

59    AMITT    STREET,    BOROUGH    OF    BROOKLYN 

Inspected  May  13,  1914.  John  J.  Collins,  Acting  Captain.  There  are 
five  lieutenants,  8  sergeants  and  70  patrolmen.  There  are  no  matrons; 
women  are  sent  to  the  150th  precinct  jail. 

The  men's  jail  consists  of  eight  steel  cells  in  two  rooms  each  4x7x8 
ft  in  a  room  22  x  22  x  12  ft.  Each  cell  has  an  iron  closet  flushed 
from  the  corridor  only.  The  bed  consists  of  a  low  wooden  platform  cover- 
ing almost  the  entire  cell  floor,  raised  at  one  end  and  removable.  The 
floor  of  the  cells  is  of  steel.  There  is  a  4-foot  concrete  corridor  in 
front  of  each  row.  The  cells  have  perforated  tops  and  steel  plate 
fronts  except  the  door  which  is  of  grill  work.  Four  of  the  cells  on  one 
side  face  windows  in  the  outer  wall  and  are  fairly  well  lighted;  the 
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other  four  face  a  dark  wall  and  are  lighted  by  a  window  at  the  end  of 
the  corridor.  While  this  gives  fairly  good  light  in  the  corridor,  it  gives 
very  little  light  in  the  interior  of  the  cells.  The  only  washing  and  drink- 
ing water  is  from  a  faucet  over  a  sink  in  the  corridor. 

The  women's  jail  consists  of  two  steel  cells  of  the  same  size  and 
same  equipment  as  those  of  the  men.  The  Ughting  arrangement  Is 
different,  being  partly  from  a  window  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  and 
partly  from  a  skylight  over  the  corridor.  Such  light  does  not  satis- 
factorily penetrate  the  interior  of  the  cells,  especially  when  one-half  of 
the  front  consists  of  plate  steel. 

The  work  of  the  uniformed  officers  during  1913  was  as  follows : 
Arrests  for  misdemeanors,  S95;  for  felonies,  59;  Juvenile  delinquents, 
29;  summonses  served,  28;  aided  cases,  827.  OHbie  lieutenant  stated  that 
about  ninety  per  cent  of  those  arrested  for  misdemeanors  and  felonies 
were  locked  up  in  the  station-house  Jail. 

The  work  of  the  detectives  in  this  precinct  for  the  year  1913  was 
as  follows:  Arrests  for  misdemeanors,  67;  for  felonies,  28;  Juvenile 
delinquents,  60.  About  fifty  per  cent  of  those  arrested  by  the  detectives 
^or  misdemeanors  and  felonies  were  locked  up. 

CBITICI8M8 

The  wooden  platform  used  in  place  of  bunks  in  this  Jail  are  found 
In  a  number  of  police  prisons  of  Brooklyn.  They  are  subject  to  two 
objections : 

First,  they  afford  refuge  for  vermin.  Some  of  the  attendants  stated 
that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  keep  them  free  from  vermin. 

Second,  they  do  not  afford  a  seat  for  a  prisoner  except  the  floor. 
Prisoners  who  are  kept  in  a  police  Jail  during  the  day  time  do  not  need 
a  bed  unless  extremely  intoxicated;  where  a  bunk  is  provided  it  can  be 
used  as  a  scat.  All  prisoners  held  after  about  3 :  30  P.  M.  are  locked  up 
in  the  police  Jail  until  the  following  morning;  those  arrested  late  in 
the  afternoon  or  early  in  the  evening  have  yet  hours  of  daylight  to  spend 
in  their  cells  before  bed  time  and  should  be  provided  with  a  place  to  sit 
While  it  is  true  that  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners  arrested  by  the 
patrolmen  are  intoxicated,  some  are  not ;  practically  none  of  those  arrested 
by  the  detectives  is  in  this  condition.  The  latter  are  usually  well  dressed, 
clean,  and  of  intelligent  appearance  and  are  entitled  to  be  decently 
housed  and  humanely  treated.  At  one  station  where  the  Jail  was  similar 
to  the  one  in  this  precinct,  detectives  brought  in  at  about  3:30  P.  M.  two 
boys  said  to  be  about  17  years  of  age.  They  were  locked  up  in  the  cells 
so  dark  that  you  could  not  see  the  interior,  with  only  a  wooden  platform 
for  a  bed.  There  were  yet  about  three  hours  of  daylight  before  them,  as 
they  were  to  be  held  for  the  opening  of  the  court  next  day. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

149TH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

318   ADAMS    STBEET,    BOROUGH    OF   BROOKLYN 

Inspected  May  12,  1914.  J.  C.  Peterson,  Captain.  Number  of  officers, 
117 — 1  captain,  5  lieutenants,  8  sergeants,  100  patrolmen  and  3  matrons. 

The  men's  Jail  consists  of  four  brick  cells,  each  4  x  8  f t  and  equipped 
with  a  wooden  bunk,  and  iron  closet  flushed  by  a  faucet  from  the  corridor 
outside.  The  light  is  from  a  skylight  over  the  corridor — ^an  arrangement 
that  does  not  afford  any  sunlight  in  the  cells.  This  light  was  further 
reduced  by  the  condition  of  the  glass  in  the  skylight;  apparently  at  some 
former  time  the  glass  was  painted  with  oil  paint  which  has  become  yellow 
and  renders  It  now  almost  opaque.  Washing  and  drinking  water  is  from  a 
sink  in  the  corridor  which  contains  two  faucets,  presumably  with  hot  and 
cold  water. 

The  women's  Jail  consists  of  four  cells  the  same  size  and  with  the 
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same  equipment  as  those  of  the  men.  The  light  Is  a  little  better,  as  there 
are  two  small  outside  windows  In  the  corridor.  As  the  cells  in  both  of 
these  Jails  face  an  outer  brick  wall,  the  light  would  be  greatly  improved 
by  the  installation  of  large  windows  in  these  walls,  which  is  now  the 
accepted  method  of  constructing  prisons. 

This  Jail  takes  care  not  only  of  the  women  prisoners  of  this  precinct 
but  also  from  the  146th  precinct.  The  following  shows  the  work  of  the 
police  of  this  precinct  for  1913:  Arrests  for  misdemeanors,  3,288;  for 
felonies,  228 ;  Juvenile  delinquents,  71 ;  aided  cases,  2,087 ;  summonses  served, 
582.  There  were  also  arrested  by  detectives  in  this  precinct  during  the 
same  year  969,  about  40  per  cent,  of  whom  are  locked  up  in  the  police  Jail, 
the  officers  in  charge  informed  me. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  foregoing  figures  that  the  number  of 
prisoners  arrested  annually  in  this  precinct  is  very  large  and  that  this 
Jail  is  very  much  in  use.  There  is  no  night  court  in  Brooklyn;  all 
persons  arrested  after  about  3 :  30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  are  confined 
in  Jail  until  court  opens  on  the  following  day  unless  they  are  charged 
with  a  minor  offense  and  are  able  to  give  bail  to  the  sergeant  at  the 
desk. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

While  the  Jail  was  clean  and  in  good  condition,  it  Is  antiquated 
and  the  following  improvements  should  be  made : 

1.  Install  windows  in  the  brick  wall  in  front  of  the  cells. 

2.  Install  water  in  each  cell  accessible  to  the  prisoners. 

Many  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  police  Jails  are  arrested  for 
intoxication  and  should  be  furnished  with  plenty  of  drinking  and  wash- 
ing water,  as  during  the  process  of  sobering  up  they  are  very  thirsty. 

3.  All  Jail  closets  should  be  fiushed  with  a  push  button  or  other 
similar  contrivance  inside  of  the  cells,  as  Is  now  provided  in  new  Jailfl. 

4.  Put  new  glass  in  the  skylight 

Resi)ectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.     MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

150TH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

72  POPLAB  STBEET,  B0B0U6H  OF  BBOOKLYN 

Inspected  May  12,  1914.  Willet  F.  Barnes,  Captain.  Number  of 
officers,  106—1  captain,  5  lieutenants,  9  sergeants  and  89  patrolmen. 
Three  detectives  are  also  stationed  in  this  precinct 

This  is  a  new  station-house,  modern  and  fireproof,  occupied  for  the 
first  time  in  January,  1914.  The  men*s  Jail  consists  of  10  steel  cells 
5x7x8  feet  in  two  rows  of  five  each  facing  separate  corridors,  in  a 
room  on  the  first  floor  having  a  twelve-foot  ceiling.  Each  cell  is  equipped 
with  a  niche  closet,  stationary  wash-basin  and  folding  bunk.  The  floor  is 
concrete.  The  light  is  from  a  window  at  the  end  of  each  corridor,  a 
window  over  the  top  of  the  cells  at  the  end  of  the  room  and  a  window  at 
the  end  of  the  utility  corridor.  There  Is  an  electric  light  in  front  of 
each  cell,  also  two  gas  burners  in  each  corridor.  While  the  station- 
house  proper  was  occupied  in  January,  the  men's  Jail  was  not  opened 
until  February  21st. 

The  women's  Jail  was  opened  on  April  1st  It  consists  of  flve 
cells,  also  on  the  first  fioor,  each  5x7x8  feet  in  a  room  with  a 
12-foot  ceiling.  There  is  a  folding  bunk,  niche  closet  and  stationary 
wash-basin  in  each  cell.  The  closets  are  fiushed  with  push  buttons 
on  the  Inside  and  a  faucet  with  wash-basin  is  so  arranged  that  it  closes 
automatically.  The  ventilation  is  into  the  utility  corridor  in  the  rear 
of  the  cells  and  through  the  roof.  There  are  four  good  sized  windows 
in  front  of  the  five  cells,  affording  abundant  sunlight  as  the  cells  have 
open  fronts.     There  is  a  tub  bath«  but  both  the  matrons  stated   that 
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it  is  never  used  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  women  to  use  it;  that 
a  shower  bath  would  be  preferable,  as  most  of  tlie  women  who  need  a  bath 
either  have  infectious  diseases  or  vermin  or  both;  and  that  they  did  not 
deem  it  fair  to  the  matron  to  bathe  such  prisoners  in  the  tub.  It  was 
stated  that  the  number  of  women  usually  ranged  from  two  to  four  a  day. 
There  have  been  sixteen  during  the  present  month  to  date.  The  matron's 
room  is  in  the  hall  leading  to  the  women's  cells — cramped  quarters  for 
a  big  new  station-house. 

The  women's  prison  in  this  precinct  also  takes  care  of  the  women 
arrested  in  the  145th,  147th  and  148th  precincts. 

It  will  be  observed  that  each  cell  in  this  station-house  has  a  stationary 
wash-basin.  The  male  attendants  as  well  as  the  matrons  stated  that  their 
prisoners  did  not  interfere  with  the  normal  use  of  those  wash-basins  and 
that  it  was  very  desirable  to  have  drinking  and  washing  water  accessible 
to  the  prisoners,  especially  those  recovering  from  intoxication.  This  is 
emphasized,  for  the  reason  that  in  many  of  the  older  station-houses  the 
officers  in  charge  think  it  would  never  do  to  have  an  arrangement  so  tbat 
prisoners  could  flush  their  own  closets  or  have  access  to  a  drinking  faucot. 

The  work  of  the  uniformed  force  in  this  precinct  for  1913  was  as 
follows:  Arrests  for  misdemeanors,  876;  for  felonies,  87;  Juvenile  delin- 
quents, 57;  summonses  served,  58;  aided  cases,  1,185. 

The  detectives  stationed  here  made  the  following  arrests  in  the  pre- 
cinct during  1913:  For  misdemeanors,  71;  for  felonies,  48;  Juvenile 
delinquents,  63. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

151ST    PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

653  GRAND  AVENUE.   BOROUGH   07  BROOKLYN 

Insi)ected  October  21,  1914.  Domiulck  Henry,  Captain.  Total  number 
of  officers,  75,  including  two  male  attendants. 

This  precinct  has  no  women's  jail  and  no  matrons.  The  men's  Jail  Is  in 
a  room  12  ft  by  42  ft  with  a  12  ft  celling  and  5  ft  corridor.  There  are  eight 
steel  cells,  each  4  x  7  x  7  f t  with  solid  fronts  except  the  doors.  These 
consist  of  round  iron  bars,  set  on  3^  in.  centers.  The  cell  floors  are  metal. 
The  corridor  floor  is  concrete.  Each  cell  is  provided  with  a  wooden 
sleeping  bunk  covering  the  entire  floor,  raised  three  or  four  inches  from 
the  floor.  This  Is  an  undesirable  sleeping  arrangement  and  should  be 
replaced  with  bunks  set  about  two  feet  from  the  floor  as  is  done  in  all  the 
new  station  houses.  There  are  five  windows  in  the  outer  wall  in  front 
of  the  cells,  each  2  ft  x  5  ft  The  Jail  has  gas  light  only.  The  captain 
has  asked  for  electric  lights  for  the  entire  station  house.  The  heat  is 
from  steam  pipes. 

The  Jail  wa.s  clean  and  showed  good  care.  The  night  inmates  range 
from  4  up  to  20  at  times.  Four  of  the  cells,  half  of  the  outfit,  were 
used  as  a  storage  department  for  ballot  boxes  This  practice  should  be 
discontinued.  Each  borough  should  provide  some  place  for  the  storage 
of  its  ballot  boxes  and  election  fixtures  apart  from  cells.  In  this 
station  this  room  is  needed  for  the  use  of  prisoners. 

The  number  of  arrests  in  this  precinct  this  year  to  date  was  as  follows : 
For  felonies,  40;  for  misdemeanors,  323;  aided  cases,  763;  Juvenile  delin- 
quents, 39;  summonses  served,  423. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Siffned)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

152ND     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

1661  ATLANTIC  AVENUE,  BOROUGH  OF  BROOKLYN 

Inspected  October  21,  1914.      Owen  Rooney,  Captain. 

Total  number  of  officers,  83,  including  two  male  attendants.      There 
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is  no  women's  prison  and  no  matron  in  connection  with  the  station  house. 
Women  arrested  in  this  precinct  are  sent  to  the  166th  or  106th  precinct 
station  house,  usually  the  latter. 

The  men's  Jail  consists  of  a  single  room  12  ft  x  28  ft.  containing 
seven  steel  cells,  each  4  ft  z  7  ft  x  7  ft  with  perforated  tops  and  a  five- 
foot  corridor  In  front  of  the  cells.  The  cells  face  three  good  sized  windows 
in  the  outer  walls,  each  2  ft  6  in.  z  4  ft  Two  of  these  windows, 
however,  have  immovable  wooden  shutters,  rendering  them  practically 
useless  for  lighting  purposes.  These  shutters  should  be  removed,  and 
if  deemed  necessary  to  obstruct  the  view  through  the  glass,  ground  or 
translucent  glass  should  be  installed.  There  is  also  a  skylight  but 
as  it  is  placed  over  the  cells  It  lights  the  corridor  but  does  not  afford 
much  light  to  the  cells.  Each  cell  has  an  iron  closet  which  is  flushed 
from  the  corridor  only.  The  flush  Is  very  poor  and  tank  flush  should 
be  substituted.  The  floor  bunk,  formerly  so  common  in  Brooklyn  has 
beeen  removed  from  the  cells  In  this  station  house  and  a  wooden  plank 
folding  bunk  substituted.  This  Is  a  decided  Improvement  The  cells 
have  solid  fronts  except  the  doors.  These  consist  of  round  Iron  bars 
set  on  3  in.  centers.  The  only  drinking  and  washing  facilities  are  from 
a  sink  in  the  corridor.      The  Jail  was  clean. 

The  number  of  prisoners  detained  over  night  averages  about  two  or 
three,  but  sometimes  there  are  as  many  as  eight  The  number  of  arrests 
etc.  during  the  present  year  to  date  was  as  follows:  For  misdemeanors, 
396;  for  felonies,  61;  Juvenile  delinquents,  41;  aided  cases,  1,003;  sum- 
monses served,  117. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

163RD     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

484  UBEBTY  AVENUE,  BOBOUGH  OF  BROOKLYN 

Inspected  October  21,  1914.  H.  W.  Schlottman,  Captain.  Total 
number  of  officers,  138,  including  two  attendants  and  three  matrons. 

This  Jail  is  a  one-story  brick  building  in  the  rear  of  the  station 
house.  The  men's  department  occupies  a  room  12  x  40  feet  and  contains 
eight  steel  cells,  each  4x7x7  feet,  with  perforated  tops  and  solid 
fronts  except  the  doors  which  consist  of  iron  bars  set  on  3^  in.  centers. 
The  celling  of  the  room  is  10  feet  high  and  the  corridor  in  front  of  the 
cells  6  feet  wide.  The  corridor  has  a  concrete  floor,  in  good  condition. 
The  cells  were  originally  constructed  with  an  asphalt  floor  over  metal. 
The  asphalt  is  badly  broken,  making  the  floor  insanitary  and  difficult  to 
clean.    Two  of  the  cells  were  used  as  a  store  room  for  ballot  boxes. 

There  are  four  good  sized  windows  in  front  of  the  cells  and  one 
at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  also  a  skylight  over  the  corridor.  The  only 
artilleial  light  Is  from  five  gas  Jets;  electric  lights  would  be  an  improve- 
ment. The  only  washing  and  drinking  facilities  are  from  a  sink  and  faucet 
in  the  corridor. 

The  sleeping  arrangement  in  the  cells  is  the  antiquated  floor  plat- 
form covering  the  entire  cell  bottom.  This  is  an  undesirable  arrangement ; 
a  plank  bunk  should  be  substituted. 

The  women's  Jail  consists  of  a  room  8  x  11  ft,  with  a  12-foot  ceil- 
ing, and  a  matron's  room  adjacent  with  a  toilet  and  stationary  wash- 
basin. It  contains  two  steel  cells  of  the  same  size  and  the  same  equip- 
ment as  those  in  the  men's  Jail.  The  number  of  women  averages  less  than 
one  a  week.  There  are  many  lost  children  in  this  district,  which  adds  to 
the  matron's  duties. 

The  Jail  was  clean  and  showed  evidence  of  good  care. 

The  arrests  for  this  year  to  date  were  as  follows:  For  felonies, 
70;  for  misdemeanors,  463;  Juvenile  delinquents,  49;  aided  cases,  1,274; 
summonses  served,  404. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Remove  the  election  boxes  from  the  cells. 
Install  electric  lights  in  addition  to  the  gas  Jets. 
Change  the  floor  sleeping  platform  and  substitute  an  elevated  oak 
bunk  in  each  cell. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

154TH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

16  SALPH   AVENX7E,   BOBOUOH   OF  BBOOKLTN 

Inspected  May  15,  1914.  Louis  Kreuscher,  Captain.  Number  of 
officers,  101.    There  is  no  women's  jail  and  no  matron. 

The  men's  jail  is  located  in  a  one-story  brick  annex  in  the  rear 
of  the  station-house  and  consists  of  seven  steel  cells,  each  4  x  7  x  7  f t. 
6  in.  The  floor  is  steel  in  the  cells  and  wood  in  the  corridors.  .  The 
latter  is  3  feet  4  inches  wide.  The  fronts  of  the  cells  are  steel  plate 
except  the  doors  which  consist  of  round  bars  set  on  4  inch  centers.  There 
are  three  large  windows  in  the  outer  wall  in  front  of  the  cells  opening 
into  a  large  open  court,  also  a  skylight  2  ft  6  in.  x  6  ft  over  the 
corridor.      The  ceiling  of  the  room  is  10  feet. 

The  Jail  was  clean  and  light  Artiflcial  light  Is  from  three  gas 
jets;  electric  light  should  be  installed.  Two  of  the  cells  were  fllled 
with  election  boxes.  The  water  arrangements  are  not  satisfactory, 
as  there  is  only  one  faucet  in  the  corridor  and  none  in  the  cella  The 
closets  are  flushed  from  the  corridor  only  on  the  faucet  plan;  that 
is,  the  water  runs  while  the  faucet  is  held  open;  this  never  makes  a 
satisfactory  flush. 

The  work  of  the  uniformed  force  for  1913  was  as  follows:  Arrests 
for  misdemeanors,  620;  for  felonies,  53;  juvenile  delinquents,  76;  sum- 
monses served,  245 ;  aided  cases,  970.  The  work  of  the  detectives  was :  Ar- 
rests for  misdemeanors,  136;  for  felonies,  66;  juvenile  delinquents,  9. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{8iffned)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

155TH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

627  GATES  AVENUE,  BOBOUUH  OF  BBOOKLYN 

Inspected  October  20,  1914.    Fred  C.  Carson,  Captain. 

This  station-house  is  a  two-story  brick  building.  The  jail  is  a 
one-story  fireproof  annex  in  the  rear.  The  women's  jail  consists  of 
three  steel  cells,  each  5x7  ft.,  equipped  with  a  toilet  and  a  wooden  swing- 
ing plank  bunk  20  inches  wide,  with  a  corridor  in  front  of  the  cells  4  feet 
wide.  There  is  one  window  2  ft.  x  4  ft  6  in.  at  the  end  of  the  corridor 
and  a  skylight  over  the  corridor.  A  faucet  in  the  corridor  affords 
water  for  washing  and  drinking  purposes.  There  are  two  matrons;  their 
room  is  adjacent 

The  number  of  female  prisoners  seldom  exceeds  five  or  six,  some 
nights  none.  In  September  of  this  year  there  were  nineteen  women  from 
this  precinct  This  station-house  also  takes  care  of  the  women  from 
the  151st  152nd.  154th.  156th.  and  15Sth  precincts. 

The  men's  jail  consists  of  four  single  cells  of  the  same  size  and 
equipment  as  those  in  the  women's  department,  and  two  double  cells  each 
8x7  feet  with  a  flve  foot  corridor  in  front.  Each  cell  has  a  plank  bunk 
and  a  toilet  These  are  flushed  from  the  corridor.  The  cells  have  open 
fronts  of  iron  bars  set  on  5  Inch  centers.  There  are  three  windows  in  front 
of  the  cells  in  the  outer  wall  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  also 
two  skylights  over  the  corridor  giving  good  sunlight  to  the  whole 
interior.  There  are  electric  lights,  steam  heat  and  concrete  floors  in 
both  jails. 
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This  jail  Is  comparatively  modern  and  fairly  satisfactory.  It  was 
clean  and  apparently  has  good  care. 

The  number  of  inmates  detained  all  night  averages  nine  a  week, 
in  addition  to  some  day  prisoners.  The  number  of  arrests,  etc.,  in  this 
precinct  this  year  to  date  was  as  follows:  For  misdemeanors,  891;  for 
felonies,  43;  Juvenile  delinquents,  80;  summonses  served,  130;  aided 
cases,  511. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

iSiffned)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

15eTH    PRECINCT    POLICE    STATION 

298  CLASSON  AVENUE,  BOBOUOH  OF  BROOKLYN 

Inspected  May  15,  1914.  William  F.  Fennelly,  Captain.  Number 
of  officers,  92.  There  is  no  women's  jail;  the  women  are  sent  to  the 
157th  precinct. 

The  men's  Jail  consists  of  eight  steel  cells,  each  4  x  7  x  7  ft 
with  a  4  ft  6  in.  corridor  in  front  The  front  of  the  cells  is  steel  plate 
except  the  doors  which  consist  of  round  bars  set  on  3  inch  centers. 
Four  of  the  cells  on  one  side  face  three  outside  windows  with  a  window 
in  each  end  of  the  corridor.  The  other  four  face  a  dead  wall,  with 
one  window  at  the  end  of  the  corridor.  The  cells  have  raised  wooden 
platforms  in  place  of  bunks.  These  cover  practically  the  entire  cell 
floor.  There  is  a  toilet  in  each  cell  flushed  from  a  large  tank  over 
the  cells.  There  is  a  separate  faucet  for  each  cell.  The  room  is  22  x  22 
feet  with  a  10-foot  ceiling.  There  is  a  metal  floor  in  the  cells  and  a 
concrete  floor  in  the  corridor.  The  end  hall  connecting  the  two  corridors 
is  six  feet  wide  and  contains  three  windows.  There  is  a  sink  in  each 
side  corridor  with  cold  water  faucets. 

This  jail  is  situated  in  a  one-story  brick  annex  in  the  rear  of 
the  station-house.  There  is  gas  light  only — ^four  jets  on  each  side. 
Four  of  the  cells  on  the  side  with  the  windows  are  light;  the  others 
are  very  dark. 

The  number  of  prisoners  held  in  this  jail  over  night  averages  from 
35  to  40  a  month  besides  numerous  day  prisoners. 

The  work  of  the  uniformed  force  for  1913  was  as  follows:  Arrests 
for  misdemeanors,  295 ;  for  felonies,  24 ;  juvenile  delinquents,  49 ;  summonses 
served,  312;  aided  cases,  640.  The  work  of  the  detectives  for  the  same 
year  was :  Arrests  for  misdemeanors,  603 ;  for  felonies,  40 ;  juvenile  delin- 
quents, 6. 

BECOM  MENDATIONS 

1.  Install  electric  lights  in  addition  to  the  gas  jets. 

2.  Make  more  use  of  the  light  cells,  especially  for  day  prisoners. 

3.  Install  a  stationary  wash-basin  in  each  cell  and  Interior  push 
buttons  for  flushing  closets. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

157TH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

132  FLUSHING  AVENUE,  BOBOUOH  OF  BROOKLYN 

Inspected  May  15,  1914.  David  Kane,  Captain.  Number  of  oflicers, 
60,  including  two  attendants  and  two  matrons.  This  jail  takes  care 
of  women  from  the  156th  and  169th  precincts. 

The  captain  stated  that  in  this  precinct  there  are  more  women  prison- 
ers than  men,  and  the  larger  jail  is  used  for  women.  This  consists 
of  eight  steel  cells,  each  4x7x7  feet  with  a  low  wooden  platform 
for  a  bunk.  Each  cell  has  a  toilet  flushed  by  a  wheel  faucet  in  the 
corridor.       The  corridor  is  flve  feet  wide.       The  floor  of  the  cells  is 
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steel  and  that  of  the  corridor  is  concrete.  There  are  foor  windows  in 
the  outer  wall  facing  the  cells.  The  only  washing  water  was  from 
cold  water  faucet  over  a  sink  in  the  corridor. 

The  men's  Jail  consists  of  two  cells  of  the  same  size  and  same 
equipment  as  those  now  used  for  women.  There  is  a  small  window  at  one 
end  of  this  small  corridor.  There  was  also  a  sink  in  this  corridor 
for  washing  and  drinking  purposes.    Both  jails  have  a  10-foot  ceiling. 

The  work  of  the  uniformed  force  for  1913  was  as  follows:  Arrests 
for  misdemeanors,  321;  for  felonies,  36;  juvenile  delinquents,  33;  sum- 
monses served,  165;  aided  cases,  749.  The  work  of  the  detectives  for  the 
same  year  was:  Arrests  for  homicides,  4;  for  assault  and  battery,  5; 
burglary,  28;  grand  larceny,  28;  petit  larceny,  29;  pocket  picking,  1; 
miscellaneous,  169;  total,  264. 

CRITICISMS   AND   BBOOM1CBNDATION6 

While  it  is  probably  necessary  in  this  precinct  to  use  the  larger 
jail  for  women,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  two  cells  now  constituting 
the  men's  jail  are  inadequate.  They  were  both  filled  at  the  time  of  this 
inspection  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

This  building  is  well  adapted  for  a  modern  jail,  and  with  a  few 
inexpensive  improvements  could  be  modernized.  Folding  bunks  should  be 
substituted  for  the  low  insanitary  wooden  platforms,  a  stationary  wash- 
basin should  be  installed  in  each  cell  with  a  faucet  which  will  auto- 
matically close ;  and  the  closets  should  be  flushed  from  individual  tanks  by 
a  push  button  in  the  interior.  The  jail  was  found  in  good  condition  and 
clean. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

158TH   PRECINCT  POLICE   STATION 

148  VERNON  AVENUE,  BOBOUGH  OF  BBOOKLTN 

Inspected  May  15, 1914.  Frank  A.  Tierney,  Captain.  Number  of  officers, 
68,  including  two  attendants.  There  is  no  women's  jail  and  no  matron; 
women  are  sent  to  the  156th  precinct 

The  men's  jail  is  located  in  a  brick  annex  in  the  rear  of  the  station- 
house  and  separated  from  it  by  a  large  open  court  It  contains  eight 
steel  cells  in  two  rows  back  to  back,  each  4x7x7  feet  There  is  a 
toilet  in  each  cell,  flushed  with  a  faucet  from  the  corridor.  The  fronts 
are  plate  steel  except  the  doors  which  are  round  bars  set  on  3  inch  centers. 
The  side  corridors  in  front  of  the  cells  are  4  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  the  end 
corridor  connecting  these  is  5  ft.  6  in.  wide.  The  room  is  22  x  23  feet 
with  a  10-foot  ceiling.  Each  cell  has  a  low  wooden  platform  covering 
practically  the  entire  floor  in  place  of  a  bunk.  The  cells  on  one  side  are 
well  lighted  with  three  large  windows  between  the  corridor  and  the  open 
court  and  also  at  each  end  of  this  corridor.  The  other  four  cells  face  a 
dead  wall  separating  the  stable  from  the  jail.  There  is  a  window  at  each 
end  of  the  corridor,  but  the  interior  of  the  cells  is  very  dark.  The 
attendant  stated  that  the  average  numbr  of  prisoners  detained  over  night 
was  about  20  a  week. 

In  this  jail  the  four  dark  cells  are  used  in  preference  to  the  light 
cells,  because  they  are  nearer  the  entrance  corridor  and  more  convenient 
While  I  was  making  the  inspection  one  of  the  detectives  brought  in,  at 
about  3 :  30  in  the  afternoon,  two  boys  about  17  years  of  age.  They  were 
locked  in  two  cells  which  were  so  dark  one  could  not  see  the  interior, 
and  these  boys  had  between  three  and  four  hours  of  daylight  to  spend  in 
these  cells  before  bed  time  and  were  compelled  to  either  lie  down  or  sit 
on  the  floor,  as  these  floor  platforms  do  not  afford  a  sitting  place  for 
the  prisoners. 

The  work  of  the  uniformed  force  for  1913  was  as  follows:      Arrests 
for  misdemeanors,  525 ;  for  felonies,  61 ;  juvenile  delinquents,  65 ;  summonses 
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served,  396 ;  aided  cases,  666.  The  work  of  the  detectives  was :  Arrests 
for  misdemeanors,  98;  for  felonies,  60;  Juvenile  delinquents,  8.  The 
detective  officer  estimates  that  76  per  cent  of  those  arrested  by  his  officers 
were  locked  In  the  precinct  Jail  for  some  length  of  time. 

BECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Make  more  use  of  the  light  cells  and  less  use  of  the  dark  ones, 
especially  with  day  prisoners. 

2.  Install  folding  bunks  In  place  of  the  floor  platforms,  as  the 
platforms  are  Insanitary.  Flushing  them  with  cold  water  does  not  ex- 
terminate either  the  vermin  or  disease  germs  contained  therein. 

3.  Install  more  complete  flushing  for  the  closets  with  a  push  button 
from  the  Interior. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

169TH    PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

2  LEE  AVENUE,  BOBOUGH  OF  BROOKLYN 

Inspected  October  20,  191^.  John  Buchanan,  Captain.  Total  number 
of  officers,  70,  Including  two  male  attendants. 

This  station  has  no  women's  Jail  and  no  matrons.  The  women  are 
sent  to  the  162nd  precinct. 

The  men's  Jail  Is  located  in  a  one-story  brick  annex  to  the  station 
house.  The  room  Is  16  by  32  feet.  It  has  steam  heat  and  concrete  floor; 
three  windows  In  front  of  the  cells,  each  2  ft  8  In.  by  6  ft.  and  one  In  the 
end  of  the  corridor.  There  Is  a  sink  with  running  water  In  the  corridor. 
The  room  contains  seven  steel  cells,  each  4  ft  by  7  ft,  equipped  with  a  toilet 
and  a  board  sleeping  platform  covering  the  entire  cell  floor.  The  front 
of  the  cells  is  solid  except  the  doors.  These  have  Iron  bars  set  on  three 
inch  centers.  The  celling  is  13  ft.  high.  The  roof  is  metal  and  the  building 
stands  about  twenty  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  station  house  with  a  cellar 
under  it. 

The  number  of  arrests,  etc.,  this  year  to  date  was  as  follows:  For 
felonies,  71 ;  for  misdemeanors,  369,  Juvenile  delinquents,  40 ;  aided  cases, 
860;  summonses  served,  311. 

\ 

RECOM  MENDATION  S 

Substitute  a  modem  bunk  for  the  floor  platform  and  put  drinking 
and  washing  faellltles  in  each  cell.  With  these  Improvements  this  Jail 
would  be  fairly  satisfactory. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

160TH     PRECINCT     POLICE     STATION 

2C3  BEDFORD  AVENUE,  BOBOUGH  OF  BROOKLYN 

Inspected  May  16,  1914.  William  H.  Shaw,  Captain.  Number  of 
officers,  93.  There  is  no  women's  prison;  women  are  sent  to  the  162nd 
precinct. 

The  men's  Jail  Is  a  one-story  brick  annex  In  the  rear  of  the  station- 
house  and  contains  10  steel  cells  in  two  rows  of  flve  each.  Each  cell 
Is  4  X  7  X  7  feet  and  Is  equipped  with  a  toilet  flushed  by  a  wheel  faucet 
In  the  corridor.  In  this  particular  Instance  this  wheel  can  be  reached 
by  the  prisoner,  so  that  he  can  flush  his  closet.  The  attendant  flushes 
the  entire  Jail  every  morning  with  a  hose.  There  Is  a  corridor  4  feet  8 
Inches  wide  In  front  of  each  row  of  cells.  In  front  of  the  cells  on  the  south 
side  are  three  windows  in  the  outer  wall,  each  2  feet  8  Inches  x  3  feet, 
and  one  at  the  end  of  this  corridor  2  feet  8  Inches  x  6  feet    The  light  In 
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the  north  corridor  Is  from  a  window  at  the  end  and  a  skylight 

In  this  Jail  the  south  cells  are  mostly  used,  the  north  cells  being 
dark.  The  sleeping  arrangement  is  the  low  wooden  platform  with  a 
wood  elevation  for  a  pillow.  The  floor  in  the  cells  is  steel  and  in  the 
corridor  concrete.  The  room  is  25  x  25  feet  with  a  9>foot  ceiling.  The 
only  available  washing  and  drinking  water  is  from  a  sink  in  the  corridor. 
The  number  of  prisoners  held  over  night  is  usually  2  or  3;  on  Saturday 
nights,  6  or  7. 

The  improvements  needed  in  this  Jail  are  the  installation  of  modem 
folding  bunks  instead  of  the  present  platforms  and  a  stationary  wash- 
basin in  each  cell  with  faucets  automatically  closing. 

The  work  of  the  uniformed  force  for  1913  was  as  follows:  Arrests 
for  misdemeanors,  713;  for  felonies,  143;  Juvenile  delinquents,  100; 
summonses  served,  215 ;  aided  cases,  1,291.  Five  detectives  have  their  head- 
quarters in  this  station,  but  as  none  of  them  was  in  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  I  did  not  get  a  record  of  their  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

OlUef  Inspector. 

161ST    PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

145    GBEENPOINT    AVENUE,    BOBOUGH    OF   BROOKLYN 

Inspected  May  16,  1914.  John  F.  Linden,  Captain.  Number  of 
officers,  75.  There  is  no  matron  and  the  women  are  sent  to  the  162nd  pre- 
cinct 

The  men's  Jail  consists  of  eight  steel  cells  in  two  rows,  each  4x7x7 
feet,  in  a  one-story  brick  annex  in  the  rear  of  the  station-house.  The 
floor  of  the  cells  is  steel  and  that  of  the  corridor,  wood.  The  attendant 
stated  that  this  wooden  floor  is  tarred  and  calked.  The  cells  have 
solid  steel  fronts  except  the  doors  which  consist  of  round  bars  on  3  inch 
centers.  The  cells  face  three  outside  windows  on  each  side — ^a  satisfactory 
arrangement  for  sunlight.  They  are  equipped  with  low  wooden  platforms 
in  place  of  a  bunk  with  a  wooden  head  rest  The  objection  to  these 
platforms  is  that  they  are  difficult  to  keep  in  a  sanitary  condition  and  do 
not  afford  a  seat  for  the  prisoner.  As  many  of  the  prisoners  are  conflned 
during  hours  of  daylight,  a  folding  bunk  could  be  used  as  a  seat  and  is 
on  that  account  more  desirable.  All  prisoners  arrested  after  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  who  fall  to  get  ball  are  locked  up  until  the  next  morning. 

The  side  corridors  are  five  feet  wide  and  the  end  corridor  six  feet, 
in  a  room  with  a  ten-foot  celling.  The  only  washing  and  drinking  water 
available  is  from  a  sink  in  the  corridor  which  has  hot  and  cold  water 
faucets.  The  flushing  arrangements  are  from  a  wheel  faucet  in  the  cor- 
ridor not  accessible  to  the  prisoner.  Ordinarily  two  or  three  prisoners  are 
detained  over  night  and  occasionally  as  many  as  8  or  10. 

The  work  of  the  uniformed  force  for  1913  was  as  follows:  Arrests 
for  misdemeanors,  590 ;  for  felonies,  94 ;  Juvenile  delinquents ;  70 ;  summonses 
served,  150;  aided  cases,  995.  Arrests  by  detectives  for  misdemeanors, 
163 ;  for  felonies,  68. 

This  Jail  could  be  modernized  at  small  expense  by  the  installation 
of  folding  bunks  in  place  of  the  present  low  platforms,  push  button  flushing 
arrangements  for  the  closets,  stationary  wash-basins  in  the  cells,  and  a 
concrete  floor  in  the  corridors. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

162ND     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

43  HEBBEBT  STBEBT,  BOBOUGH  OF  BBOOKLYN 

Inspected  May  16,  1914.  Edward  S.  Walling,  Captain.  Number  of 
officers,  78. 

The  men's  Jail  consists  of  eight  steel  cells,  each  4x7x7  feet. 
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in  a  room  12  x  32  feet  with  a  12-foot  ceiling.  There  is  a  five-foot 
corridor  in  front  of  the  cells.  The  floor  of  the  cells  is  steel  and  that 
of  the  corridor  concrete.  There  are  four  windows  in  the  outer  wall  in 
front  of  the  cells,  each  2x3  feet,  also  a  skylight  4x6  feet  over  the 
cells.  Four  of  the  cells  were  filled  with  election  boxes.  The  only  drink- 
ing and  washing  water  was  obtainable  from  a  small  iron  sink  in  the 
corridor. 

The  women's  prison  consists  of  two  cells  of  the  same  size  and  ar- 
rangement as  those  of  the  men.  The  fronts  of  the  cells  are  solid 
except  the  doors  which  consist  of  round  bars  set  on  3  inch  centers. 
The  light  is  from  a  window  in  the  end  of  a  small  corridor  and  a  sky- 
light 2  ft  6  in.  X  4  ft.  over  the  corridor.  The  interior  of  the  cells 
is  dark.  The  entire  interior  of  this  Jail  needs  painting.  There  are  two 
male  attendants  and  two  matrons.  The  number  of  men  prisoners  aver- 
ages about  7  or  8  a  week,  and  the  women,  3  or  4. 

The  women's  prison  also  takes  care  of  the  women  arrested  In 
the  158th,  160th,  161st  and  163rd  precincts.  The  attendant  stated  that 
in  emergencies  he  has  to  use  two  of  the  men's  cells  for  women.  This 
cannot  be  approved,  especially  as  only  the  men's  cells  on  one  corridor 
are  available,  and  shows  the  unwisdom  of  filling  up  the  precinct  prisons 
with  election  boxes. 

The  wooden  platforms  in  place  of  bunks  used  in  this  prison  should 
be  discontinued,  as  they  are  insanitary  and  do  not  furnish  any  place 
for  prisoners  to  sit.  I  was  informed  that  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
fiushing  with  cold  water  these  platforms  get  full  of  vermin,  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  many  cracks  and  crevices  furnish  lodging  places 
for  the  germs  of  infectious  diseases. 

The  work  of  the  uniformed  force  for  1913  was  as  follows:  Ar- 
rests for  misdemeanors,  234;  for  felonies,  39;  juvenile  delinquents,  29; 
summonses  served,  59;  aided  cases,  448.  The  detectives  in  tliis  pre- 
cinct consist  of  a  captain  and  three  men;  their  work  for  1913  was: 
Arrests  for  misdemeanors,  165,  for  felonies,  41;  Juvenile  delinquents, 
15. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

163RD     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

171  BUSH  WICK  AVENUE,  BOBOUGII   OF  BBOOKLYN 

Inspected  May  16,  1914.  Henry  W.  Burfeind,  Captain.  Nimibcr  of 
officers,  74.  There  is  no  women's  jail,  the  women  are  sent  to  th*j  16*2ud 
precinct 

The  men's  Jail  consists  of  five  brick  cells,  each  6  x  8  x  9  feet 
B&ch  cell  contains  a  toilet  and  a  wooden  bunk.  There  is  a  small  window 
in  the  back  of  each  cell,  12  x  18  in.,  opening  into  an  outer  court 
Practically  all  the  light  in  the  cells  is  from  these  windows,  but  they 
were  so  dark  that  the  attendant  had  to  light  a  candle  in  order  that 
I  might  see  the  interior. 

There  is  a  corridor  in  front  of  the  cells  9  feet  wide,  36  feet 
long  with  a  12-foot  ceiling.  At  one  end  of  this  corridor  is  a  large 
window  5x6  feet,  but  as  the  distance  between  this  window  and  the 
wall  of  the  adjacent  building  is  only  4  feet,  it  was  so  shadowed 
that  it  gave  very  little  light  in  the  corridor  and  none  at  all  in  the 
cells.  The  fioor  is  concrete.  The  cells  face  a  brick  wall  separating 
the  prison  from  the  stable.  The  attendant  stated  that  the  average 
number  of  male  prisoners  is  about  three  a  night.  The  artificial  light 
is  from  five  gas  jets  in  the  corridor.  The  water  is  from  a  faucet 
over  each  closet  and  a  sink  in  the  corridor  with  hot  and  cold  faucets. 

This  is  an  old  station-house,  said  to  have  been  built  in  1859, 
and  needs  painting. 

The  work  of  the  uniformed  officers  for  1913  was  as  follows:  Ar- 
rests for  misdemeanors,  529;  for  felonies,  82;  juvenile  delinquents,  76; 
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summonses  served,  675;  aided  cases,  14291.      Arrests  by  detectives  were: 
For  misdemeanors,  3,241;  for  felonies,  125;   Juvenile  delinquents,  15. 

BECOM  MEN  DATION  S 

1.  Install  larger  windows  in  the  back  wall  of  each  cell. 

2.  Paint  the  interior  with  some  lighter  color. 

3.  Install  electric  lights  in  the  corridor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

164TH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

179    HAMBURG    AVENUE,    BOBOUGH    OF    BBOOKLYN 

Inspected  May  15,  1914.  Isaac  Frank,  Captain.  Number  of  officers, 
120. 

This  station-house  consists  of  a  three-story  and  basement  brick 
building  erected  about  15  years  ago.  The  men's  Jail  consists  of  six 
single  steel  cells  4  x  7  x  7  feet  They  have  steel  floors  and  solid 
steel  fronts  except  the  doors  which  consist  of  round  bars  set  on  4% 
inch  centers.  The  corridor  is  5  feet  wide.  There  is  a  toilet  in  each 
cell  flushed  by  a  wheel  faucet  in  the  corridor.  The  water  runs  while 
the  faucet  is  kept  open.  A  push  button  flushing  arrangement  should  be 
substituted.  There  are  three  windows  in  front  of  the  cells  and  one  at 
the  end  of  the  corridor,  each  2  feet  2  inches  x  4  feet  4  inches.  There  are 
also  two  small  skylights,  1  foot  6  inches  x  6  feet  Each  cell  has  a  wooden 
folding  bunk.  There  is  a  faucet  in  the  corridor  but  «io  sink  or  wash- 
basin.    There  are  electric  lights  in  front  of  the  cells. ' 

The  Jail  was  in  good  condition  and  clean.  It  is  Washed  out  with 
a  hose  every  second  day.  There  is  an  entrance  corridor  with  three 
windows,  each  3  feet  2  inches  x  4  feet  4  inches,  one  opposite  the  women's 
corridor  and  one  opposite  the  men's  corridor.  At  times  there  are  8  or 
9  prisoners  overnight ;  at  other  times  not  any. 

The  women's  Jail  consists  of  two  cells  equipped  the  same  as  the 
men's.  There  is  one  window  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  2  feet  2  inches  x 
4  feet  4  inches,  and  one  skylight,  2  feet  x  2  feet  The  floor  of  the  cells 
is  steel  and  that  of  the  corridor,  concrete.  There  are  two  matrons.  The 
women  are  sent  here  from  the  155th,  157th  and  162nd  precincts.  The  ma- 
tron stated  that  sometimes  there  were  6  or  8  women  in  a  week  and  some- 
times less,  and  in  a  raid  there  were  sometimes  as  many  as  10  at  once. 
It  would  seem  as  though  this  women's  prison  with  only  two  cells  not  well 
lighted,  with  a  four-foot  corridor  in  front,  is  inadequate  for  the  proper 
care  of  the  women  arrested  in  four  precincts.  A  stationary  wash-basin 
with  a  faucet  automatically  closing  should  be  placed  in  each  cell  as  is 
now  done  in  new  prisons. 

The  work  of  the  uniformed  force  for  1913  was  as  follows:  Ar- 
rests for  misdemeanors,  866;  for  felonies,  77;  juvenile  delinquents,  134; 
summonses  served,  362;  aided  cases,  1,133.  By  detectives:  Arrests  for 
misdemeanors,  425;  for  felonies,  84;  Juvenile  delinquents,  6. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

165TH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

2  LIBEBTY  AVENUE,  BOBOUGH   OF  BBOOKLYN 

t 

Inspected  October  21,  1914.  Isaac  Frank,  Captain.  Number  of 
officers,  103,  including  two  male  attendants  and   three  matrons. 

This  is  a  very  large  precinct  and  contains  approximately  165,000 
inhabitants.  The  women's  Jail  at  this  station-house  contains  seven 
steel  cells,  each  4  ft.  6  in.  z  7  ft  z  8  ft  Each  cell  is  equipped  with 
a  steel  bunk  with  a  latticed  bottom,  and  a  closet       The  room  has  a 
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concrete  floor,  steam  beat,  electric  Ui^tB,  and  gas.  The  only  sun- 
light is  from  a  skylight  which  is  near  the  front  end  of  the  corridor 
and  makes  the  first  four  cells  quite  light;  the  other  three  are  quite 
dark.  There  is  a  glass  roof  over  the  skylight,  in  good  condition;  un- 
der this  there  is  a  flat  partition  of  glass.  This  lower  glass  has  be- 
come black  with  dirt  and  sediment  and  greatly  obscures  the  light  This 
glass  should  either  be  removed  or  dear  glass  substituted.  The  corridor 
is  6  feet  wide  and  the  room  has  a  9  foot  celling.  The  only  washing  and 
drinkii^  facilities  are  from  a  sink  in  one  of  the  back  cells. 

The  number  of  women  prisoners  averages  two  or  three  a  night 
There  are  a  great  many  lost  children,  some  times  as  many  as  thirty 
a  day,  in  this  precinct;  these  are  cared  for  by  the  matrons.  This  pre- 
cinct also  takes  care  of  the  women  prisoners  from  the  161st,  106th  and 
167th  precincts. 

The  men's  Jail  Is  on  the  flrst  floor  and  contains  14  steel  cells 
of  the  same  size  and  equipment  as  those  in  the  women's  Jail.  The 
fronts  of  all  the  cells  are  solid  except  the  doors  and  a  section  above  the 
doors.    These  ccmsist  of  iron  bars  set  on  4  inch  centers. 

The  corridor  of  the  men's  Jail  is  3  feet  wide  and  the  ceiling 
16  feet  high.  The  cell  room  contains  eight  windows,  but  as  they  are 
all  set  Just  above  and  back  of  the  cells  they  do  not  give  any  sunlight 
in  the  cells  and  but  little  in  the  corridor. 

This  is  a  one-story  brick  building  in  the  rear  of  the  station- 
house  and  could  be  made  into  quite  a  modern  Jail  by  turning  the  cells 
around  so  they  would  face  the  windows.      This  is  recommended. 

The  average  number  of  men  prisoners  detained  over  night  is  four 
or  five.  The  arrests  in  this  precinct  during  1914  to  date  were  as  follows : 
For  felonies,  143;  for  misdemeanors,  607;  Juvenile  delinquents,  77;  aided 
cases,  2,728 ;  summonses  served,  312. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

166TH    PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

AVENUE  G  NEAB  EAST  96TH  ST.,  BOROUGH  OF  BROOKLYN 

Inspected  October  21,  1914.  William  H.  Nedwell,  Captain.  Number 
of  officers,  34. 

This  station-house  is  a  two-story  and  basement  wooden  building. 
The  basement  is  all  in  one  room.  It  has  a  concrete  floor  and  is  about 
one-third  above  ground.  It  contains  the  Jail  and  heating  plant,  and 
is  used  as  a  general  storage  room  for  election  booths  and  other  things. 

The  Jail  consists  of  three  steel  cages,  each  6x7x7  feet,  with 
open  sides  and  fronts.  Each  cell  has  a  bunk.  The  walls  of  the 
basement  are  brick,  the  ceiling  plaster  on  wood  lath,  very  badly  broken. 
One  of  the  cells  is  used  for  the  storage  of  ballot  boxes.  There  is  a 
sink  in  the  basement  and  a  faucet  in  another  part  of  the  room.  There 
are  no  sewers  in  this  part  of  the  city;  cesspools  are  used,  and  the 
Jail  has  no  toilet  except  an  outside  one.  Night  buckets  are  used. 
The  basement  is  fairly  well  lighted  with  twelve  good  sized  windows. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  is  from  two  to  three  over  night; 
sometimes  as  many  as  eight  No  women  are  kept  here;  they  are 
sent  to  the  166th  precinct  station.  There  are  very  few  women  arrested, 
not  over  ten  a  year  according  to  the  attendant 

The  number  of  arrests  during  the  present  year  to  date  was  as  follows : 
For  felonies,  20;  misdemeanors,  110;  Juvenile  delinquents,  86;  aided 
cases,  138;  summonses  served,  6. 

The  entire  station-house  is  antiquated.  The  only  practical  re- 
commendation for  improvement  would  be  a  new  station-house  with  a 
modern  JaiL 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 
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leTTH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

35    SNYUEB   AN'ENVE,    FLATBUSH,    BOROUGH    OP   BROOKLYN 

Inspected  October  21,  1914.  William  F.  Boettler,  Captain.  Nnmber  of 
officers,  102. 

This  station  house  is  a  two-story  and  basement  brick  building. 
The  Jail  is  in  the  basement  and  consists  of  four  large  cells  or  deten- 
tion rooms,  each  12  feet  x  15  feet,  with  wooden  benches  for  bunks. 
Two  of  these  rooms  constitute  the  detention  pen  of  the  7th  District 
Magistrates'  court  held  in  the  same  building.  The  other  two  rooms 
formerly  constituted  a  precinct  Jail,  but  their  use  as  such  was  dis- 
continued months  ago  by  order  of  the  department,  as  it  was  alleged 
they  were  insanitary  and  lacked  proper  ventilation.  The  court  still 
continues  to  use  the  other  two. 

There  were  nine  prisoners  in  one  of  these  rooms  at  the  time  of 
my  inspection — about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Just  at  the  close 
of  the  afternoon  session  of  the  court;  they  were  about  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  city  Jail  on  Raymond  street.  Two  of  these  rooms  are 
on  each  side  of  the  central  hall  with  grated  doors  between.  This 
hall  has  a  window  in  the  end  and  washing  facilities.  On  the  outside 
of  the  room  there  is  another  narrow  hall  with  a  grated  door  between 
it  and  the  cell.  This  hall  has  a  large  outside  window.  There  are 
no  windows,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  cell  rooms  themselves. 

The  heating  arrangement  is  in  the  central  hall.  One  of  the 
former  prison  rooms  is  now  used  for  the  storage  of  ballot  boxes. 

The   number   of   arrests   in   this   precinct   during   the   year   to  date 
was  as  follows:       For  felonies,  40;  misdemeanors,  238;  Juvenile  delin 
quents,  29;  aided  cases,  279;  summonses  served,  235. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

168TH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

AVENUE    U    AND    EAST    15TH     ST.,    BOBOtTGH    OF    BROOKLYN 

Inspected  May  14,  1914.  Francis  A.  Cremer,  Captain.  Num- 
ber of  oflicers,  60. 

This  station  house  is  a  fine  large  building  in  excellent  condition. 
Both  the  captain  and  the  lieutenant  at  the  desk  were  very  gracious 
and  courteous  in  affording  me  every  facility  and  all  information  sought 

The  men's  Jail  consists  of  7  steel  cells,  each  4  ft  6  in.  x  7  ft  6  in. 
X  8  ft,  each  equipped  with  a  toilet  and  steel  folding  bunk.  There  is 
a  four-foot  corridor  in  front  of  the  cells  which  has  one  large  window 
at  the  end  and  a  skylight.  Four  of  the  cells  have  solid  tops  and  the 
other  three,  grated  tops.  There  are  two  windows  in  the  rear  of  the 
latter,  somewhat  increasing  the  light. 

All  the  closets  in  the  cells  are  flushed  by  pulling  a  chain  in  the 
corridor.  Each  cell  is  also  flushed  with  a  button  in  the  interior; 
this  is  a  desirable  arrangement.  There  are  two  wash  basins  in  the 
corridor,  each  having  a  hot  and  cold  water  faucet 

The  women's  Jail  is  not  in  use,  as  there  is  no  matron.  It  contains 
4  cells  4  ft  6  in.  X  7  ft.  6  in.  x  8  ft.,  with  a  corridor  in  front  and  a 
window  at  the  end.  The  flushing  arrangement  is  the  same  as  the 
men's.  The  fronts  of  the  cells  in  both  prisons  are  plate  steel  except  the 
doors. 

This  is  a  new  and  nearly  modern  Jail  but  somewhat  defective 
in  light  in  the  interior  of  the  cells,  partly  from  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
windows  directly  in  front  of  the  cells  and  partly  because  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  fronts  is  solid,  thereby  obstructing  the  light  The  matron's 
room  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  women's  Jail  and  is  now  used  as  the 
office  of  the  detectives  stationed  here. 

The  Jail  as  well  as  the  entire  building  was  clean,  showing  ex- 
cellent care  on  the  part  of  the  attendants. 
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The  work  of  the  uniformed  force  for  1913  was  as  follows:  Arrests 
for  misdemeanors,  125;  for  felonies,  10;  Juvenile  delinquents,  10;  sum- 
monses served,  75;  aided  cases,  222.  The  work  of  the  detectives  for  the 
same  year  was:  Arrests  for  misdemeanors,  124;  for  felonies,  48;  juve- 
nile delinquents,  1. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

169TH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

CONEY     ISLAND,     BOROUGH     OF     BSOOKLYN 

Inspected  May  14,  1914.  Samuel  A.  McElroy,  Captain.  Number 
of  officers,  60;  this  number  is  very  much  increased  during  the  summer 
season. 

This  station  house  I  was  informed  was  not  originally  construct- 
ed for  a  police  station  and  the  jail  arrangements  are  not  satisfactory. 
The  jail  consists  of  11  steel  cells  ou  the  first  floor  and  the  same  num- 
ber on  the  second  floor,  connected  by  a  winding  steel  stairway. 

On  the  first  fioor  there  are  two  large  cells  10  ft.  x  6  ft.  6  in., 
four  cells  4  ft  6  in.  x  6  ft  6  in.,  and  five  4  f t  x  6  ft.  Three  of  the 
cells  are  in  a  sort  of  vestibule  in  which  there  are  two  windows.  Two 
of  the  upper  cells  are  used  as  store  rooms  and  are  filled  with  election 
materials  and  telegraph  fixtures.  Six  of  the  cells  on  the  first  fioor, 
most  remote  from  the  entrance,  are  used  as  a  women's  prison;  they 
are  separated  from  the  other  five  cells  by  a  steel  door.  All  women 
have  to  be  taken  through  the  corridor  containing  the  five  cells  for  men, 
and  it  is  the  practice  to  keep  most  of  the  men  in  these  five  cells  and  not 
use  the  upper  fioor  at  all.  The  only  water  on  this  fioor  is  from  hot 
and  cold  faucets  over  a  sink  in  the  women's  end  of  the  corridor,  which 
furnished  the  only  washing  and  drinking  facilities  on  this  fioor,  and  all 
drinking  water  furnished  the  men  prisoners  by  the  attendant  has  to 
be  procured  from  this  sink.  On  the  second  floor  there  is  the  same  num- 
ber of  cells,  the  same  size.  On  both  floors  the  cells  are  arranged  on  two 
sides  of  a  central  corridor  four  feet  wide. 

The  separation  of  the  sexes  in  this  precinct  is  unsatisfactory.  It 
is  recommended  that  the  use  of  the  cells  on  the  first  floor,  other 
than  the  six  now  occupied  by  women,  be  discontinued  and  that  all  men 
be  kept  on  the  second  floor.  This  would  leave  the  vestibule  on  the  first 
fioor  free  as  an  entrance  corridor  to  either  jail,  would  afford  very  much 
better  separation  and  the  male  attendants  would  have  access  to  water 
on  the  second  fioor  without  either  entering  the  women's  department  or 
calling  upon  the  matron  to  hand  out  water  for  the  men. 

During  the  winter  season  there  are  not  many  arrests  in  this  precinct, 
but  from  June  to  September  the  average  is  about  150  a  month.  The 
attendant  stated  that  on  one  occasion  there  were  60  men  in  the  jail, 
but  there  happened  to  be  no  women.  There  are  two  matrons.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  matron's  room  was  somewhat  remote  from  the 
women's  jail. 

The  work  of  the  uniformed  force  in  this  precinct  for  1913  was  as 
follows :  Arrests  for  misdemeanors,  971 ;  for  felonies,  91 ;  juvenile 
delinquents,  41 ;  summonses  served,  213 ;  aided  cases,  1,039.  The  detectives 
arrested  during  the  same  year,  227.  Practically  all  arrested  persons 
were  locked  up  for  some  length  of  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.     MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

170TH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

BATH     BEACII,     BOROUGH     OF    BBOOKLYN 

Inspected  May  14,  1914.  John  F.  O'Connor,  Captain.  Number  of 
officers,  68. 
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The  men's  jail  consists  of  7  steel  cells  in  a  double  row,  fkcing 
a  central  corridor  5  feet  wide.  The  cells  are  4ft4in.x7ft61n. 
X  8  ft  The  oeilinir  of  the  room  is  2  feet  higher  than  the  cells.  The 
ventilation  is  through  an  opening  in  the  top  of  each  celL  The  light  is 
from  a  small  window  at  each  end  of  the  corridor  and  a  skylight  4  x 
5  ft.  over  the  center.  Each  cell  has  a  closet  flushed  from  the  corridor 
only  on  the  faucet  plan;  that  is,  the  water  runs  while  the  faucet  is  held 
open.  Washing  and  drinking  water  is  obtained  from  hot  and  cold 
water  faucets  over  a  sink  in  the  corridor.  The  cells  have  solid  steel 
fronts  except  the  doors;  these  are  2  feet  wide  and  are  made  of  round 
bars  set  on  four  4  inch  centers.  The  floor  is  concrete.  There  is  an 
electric  light  in  front  of  each  cell,  also  two  gas  jets  in  the  corridor. 

The  women's  jail  consists  of  three  cells  similar  to  those  for  the  men. 
The  corridor  has  a  window  only  in  one  end  and  a  smaller  skylight 
than  the  one  in  the  men's  department.  The  matron's  room  adjoins  the 
main  office,  and  a  door  from  it  opens  into  the  women's  prison. 

The  work  of  the  uniformed  officers  for  1913  was  as  follows:  Ar- 
rests for  misdemeanors,  141;  for  felonies,  29;  juvenile  delinquents,  12; 
summonses  served,  114;  aided  cases,  218.  The  nmnber  arrested  by  de- 
tectives for  the  same  year  was  147.  About  ninety  per  cent  of  those 
arrested  are  locked  up. 

The  cells  are  not  well  lighted.  Light  from  the  windows  and  sky- 
light does  not  satisfactorily  penetrate  the  Interior  of  the  cells.  This 
condition  is  made  worse  when  one  half  the  fronts  Is  plate  steel. 

The  toilets  should  be  flushed  from  the  inside  with  push  buttons 
and  a  stationary  wash-basin  placed  in  each  cell  with  a  faucet  automat- 
ically closing,  affording  drinking  and  washing  water  accessible  to  the 
prisoners,  as  is  now  done  In  new  jails. 

Both  jails  were  found  in  good  repair  and  dean. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{8ign€d)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

171  ST    PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

FIFTH   AVENUE  AND   86tH    STREET,   BOROUGH    OF  BROOKLYN 

Inspected  May  14,  1914.  Thomas  Palmer,  Captain.  Nmnber  of 
officers,  82. 

This  station-house  Is  a  well  constructed  detached  building,  pn*- 
senting  an  attractive  and  imposing  appearance.  The  men's  jail  consists 
of  seven  steel  cells,  each  4ft8in.  x7ft6in.  x8ft  Each  has 
a  steel  folding  bunk  and  an  enameled  closet  flushed  by  pulling  a  chain  in 
the  corridor.  The  cells  are  in  two  rows  facing  a  central  corridor, 
with  three  on  one  side  and  four  on  the  other.  Pulling  the  chain 
flushes  the  closets  in  all  the  cells.  The  corridor  is  five  feet  wide  and 
twenty  feet  long.  The  light  is  from  a  window  in  one  end  of  the  cor- 
ridor and  a  skylight  3  x  5  ft.  over  the  center,  and,  as  is  usual  with 
such  an  arrangement,  very  little  light  penetrates  the  interior  of  the 
cells.  The  construction  of  the  precinct  prison  in  a  station-house  building 
proper  usually  results  in  more  or  less  dark  cells.  The  former  method 
of  putting  the  prison  in  a  small  detached  building  in  the  rear  of  the 
station-house  affords  better  facilities  for  a  proper  arrangement  of  the 
interior  so  that  the  cells  may  face  outside  windows  and  be  properly  lighted. 
Placing  wlndow^s  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  and  a  skylight  over  it,  invari- 
ably  results  in  dark  cells. 

The  ventilation  in  this  jail  is  through  a  small  opening  in  the  top 
of  the  cells.  Water  is  obtained  from  a  sink  at  the  end  of  the  corridor, 
having  both  hot  and  cold  water  faucets,  affording  facilities  for  washing 
and  drinking.  The  entire  floor  is  concrete.  The  fronts  of  the  cells 
are  solid  steel  plate  except  the  doors.  The  light  would  have  been 
somewhat  better  if  the  entire  fronts  had  been  open.  The  doors  consist 
of  round  bars  set  on  4  inch  centers.  The  entire  building,  Including 
the  jail,  was  in  good  condition  and  clean.      The  attendant  stated  that  the 
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number  d  prlaoners  ranged  from  none  to  cdx,  seyen  or  eight  at  one  time. 

TlMBe  l8  also  a  women's  jaiL  This  conslats  of  three  cells  in  one 
room  of  the  same  sise  and  with  the  same  equipment  as  the  m^i's.  It  has 
alw)  a  skylight  oyer  the  corridor  and  a  window  at  the  end  of  the  corridor. 
It  is  nsed  at  present  for  the  storage  of  election  hoxes.  There  is  no 
matron  and  all  women  arrested  in  this  precinct  are  sent  to  the  station- 
hoase  in  the  148rd  precinct  The  matron's  room  is  used  by  the  detectives 
for  an  office. 

As  this  is  a  new  station-house  and  Jail,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  cells  are  not  lighter  and  were  not  furnished  with  stationary  wash- 
basins. 

The  work  of  the  uniformed  force  in  this  precinct  for  1918  was  as 
follows:  Arrested  for  misdemeanors,  131;  for  felonies,  18;  Juvenile 
delinquents,  8;  summonses  served,  187;  aided  cases,  846.  The  number  ar- 
rested by  detectives  during  1913  was  281. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

172ND     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

154    LAWBBNCE    AVENUE,    BOBOUOH    OF    BBOOKLTN 

Inspected  May  14,  1914.  Michael  J.  Reidy,  Captain.  Number  of 
officers,  120. 

VlilB  station  house  has  been  in  use  about  three  years  and  is  in 
excellent  condition.  The  men's  jail  consists  of  10  steel  cells,  each 
5x7x7  feet  and  equipped  with  a  closet  and  steel  folding  bunk.  The 
closets  are  flushed  with  a  push  button  from  the  inside — the  modem  and 
proper  method.  The  fronts  of  the  cells  consist  of  plate  steel,  except 
a  2-foot  door  which  is  made  of  round  %  inch  bars  set  on  5  inch  centers. 
The  entire  floor  is  concrete.  The  corridor  in  front  of  the  cells  is  4  ft 
3  in.  wide.  Tlie  light  is  from  a  skylight  over  the  corridor.  The  ven- 
tilation is  from  grated  doors  through  the  corridor  to  the  skylight  There 
is  an  electric  light  in  the  corridor  in  front  of  each  cell,  also  a  gas  jet  for 
every  two  cells.  There  is  a  sink  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  with  hot  and 
cold  water  faucets,  which  furnish  the  only  drinking  and  washing  facilities 
for  the  prisoners.  The  attendant  stated  there  were  seldom  more  than 
three  prisoners  at  a  time. 

The  women's  jail  consists  of  4  cells,  with  the  same  equipment  and 
lighted  in  the  same  manner.  This  is  reached  by  passing  through  the 
matron's  room  which  is  used  at  present  by  the  detectives.  There  is  no 
matron;  women  arrested  in  this  precinct  are  sent  to  the  143rd  precinct 
station  at  4th  avenue  and  43rd  street 

The  work  of  the  uniformed  force  for  1913  was  as  follows:  Arrests 
for  misdemeanors,  109 ;  for  felonies,  17 ;  juvenile  delinquents,  8 ;  summonses 
served,  049;  aided  cases,  633.  The  lieutenant  stated  that  all  prisoners 
arrested  for  misdemeanors  and  felonies  were  locked  in  the  precinct  jail 
for  some  length  of  time.  There  are  four  detectives  stationed  in  this 
precinct;  as  none  of  them  was  in  at  the  time  of  my  visit  I  did  not  ob- 
tain a  record  of  their  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)      GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

173RD  PRECINCT  POLICE   STATION 

PBOSPECT  PARK,  BOBOITOH  OF  BBOOKLTN 

Inspected  May  14,  1914.  Thomas  Cullen,  Captain.  Number  of  officers, 
66.  There  is  no  women's  jail  and  no  matron.  The  women  are  sent  to  the 
143rd  precinct 

The  men's  jail  consists  of  two  steel  cells,  each  6  feet  x  7  feet  x  7  feet 
in  a  small  room  with  an  8  feet  6  inches  ceiling.  One  cell  has  an  entire 
open  front  and  the  other  a  barred  door  but  the  rest  of  the  front  is  steel 
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plate  slightly  perforated.  The  tops  are  also  perforated.  Each  cell  has  a 
closet  flushed  from  the  corridor  only,  a  faucet  flush  by  which  the  water 
runs  only  when  the  faucet  is  held  open — ^an  ineflicient  flush.  These  cells 
are  provided  with  an  old  fashioned  wooden  platform  floor  instead  of  bunks. 
The  flood  is  concrete.  There  Is  a  small  corridor  five  feet  wide  in  front  of 
the  cells.  The  light  is  from  a  small  window  at  the  end  of  the  corridor, 
and,  as  is  usual  under  such  an  arrangement,  the  cells  are  very  dark.  This 
was  true  at  the  time  of  inspection — at  noon  on  a  bright  sunny  day. 

This  station-house  was  built  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  It  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Park  department,  and  the  principal  work  of  the 
police  force  stationed  here  is  in  relation  to  the  park  and  its  surroundings. 

This  station  needs  a  new  jail  with  light  cells  containing  modern  equip- 
ment. 

The  work  of  the  uniformed  officers  in  this  precinct  for  1913  was  as 
follows:  Arrests  for •  misdemeanors,  330;  for  felonies,  6;  Juvenile  delin- 
quents, 5 ;  summonses  served,  78 ;  aided  cases,  137.  No  detectives  are 
stationed  in  this  precinct. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

274TH  PRECINCT  POLICE  STATION 

ASTORIA,    BOBOUQH    OF    QUEENS 

Inspected  April  23,  1014.    Jamee  H.  Post,  Captain.    The  number  of 

oflicors  is  76. 

This  precinct  has  no  matron  and  no  women's  jail ;  all  women  prisoners 
are  sent  to  the  275th  precinct  on  Fourth  street,  Long  Island  City. 

The  men's  jail  consists  of  8  cells  in  a  two-story  brick  annex  in  the 
rear  of  the  station-house.  The  cells  are  on  the  first  floor  of  this  annex  and 
are  4x7x8  feet,  in  two  rows,  back  to  back,  facing  windows  in  the  outer 
wall.  There  are  three  windows  on  each  side;  each  window  has  eight 
lights  9  X  16  inches.  The  cells  are  constructed  of  brick,  including  the 
fronts  except  the  door,  two-thirds  of  which  are  steel  bars.  The  central 
part  of  the  door  is  plate  steel.  The  floor  is  concrete.  There  is  a  closet  and 
bunk  in  each  cell.  An  iron  wash  basin  is  in  the  corridor.  There  is  no 
water  for  drinking  or  washing  in  the  cells. 

The  building  is  fireproof  and  is  fairly  well  lighted.  If  the  cells  had 
entire  open  fronts,  the  light  would  be  materially  improved.  This  change 
should  be  made  and  a  stationary  wash  basin  should  be  installed  in  each 

cell. 

The  work  of  the  police  for  1913  in  this  precinct  was  as  follows: 
Arrests  for  misdemeanors,  2C0;  for  felonies,  58;  juvenile  delinquents,  15; 
summonses  served.  220 ;  aided  cases,  475.  Arrests  by  detectives  during  the 
same  year  were  158. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)        GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

275TH   PRECINCT   POLICE    STATION,   FOURTH    STREET 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  BOBOUQH  OF  QUEENS 

Inspected  April  23,  1914.  Thomas  F.  Maude,  Captain.  The  number  of 
officers  is  80,  including  2  matrons  and  2  attendants. 

Tlie  men's  prison  consists  of  12  steel  cells,  each  4  feet,  3  inches  x  7 
feet,  8  inches  x  8  feet,  and  each  cell  is  equipped  with  a  steel  folding  bunk 
and  closet;  the  closet  is  flushed  from  the  corridor.    The  floor  is  concrete. 

The  men*s  cells  are  in  one  room  and  separated  from  the  women's 
department  by  a  solid  brick  wall.  The  only  light  is  from  a  skylight  over 
the  corridor  in  front  of  the  cells.  This  affords  little  light  in  the  cells  them- 
selves. There  is  electric  light  in  front  of  each  cell.  The  only  drinking  and 
washing  facilities  are  from  a  sink  in  the  corridor.  The  attendant  stated 
that  the  number  of  men  prisoners  averages  about  three  a  week;  the  night 
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before  inspection  be  stated  there  were  four. 

Tbere  is  a  women's  jail,  which  consists  of  six  steel  cells,  three  on  a 
side,  facing  a  central  corridor  five  feet  wide.  These  cells  are  the  same 
size  as  those  in  the  men's  department  and  have  the  same  equipment.  The 
floor  is  concrete.  The  only  light  is  through  a  skylight  over  this  corridor, 
and  as  the  fronts  of  the  cells  are  steel  plate  except  the  doors,  very  little 
light  enters  the  cells.  This  is  the  only  Jail  in  the  Borough  of  Queens  where 
there  is  a  matron  and  women's  Jail.  All  women  held  by  the  police  at  any 
station  in  the  borough  are  now  taken  to  this  Jail.  The  completion  of  the 
new  station  house  at  Richmond  Hill  in  the  283rd  precinct  will  relieve 
the  situation.    Near  the  women's  Jail  is  a  room  for  the  matron. 

This  station-house  was  built  about  eight  years  ago  and  is  jiractically 
new.  The  Jail,  however,  lacks  some  features  of  modern  equijiment.  A 
stationary  wash  basin  should  be  installed  in  each  cell  and  the  closets 
should  be  flushed  by  a  push  button  from  the  inside  of  the  cell.  As  the 
station  house  Is  likely  to  be  In  use  for  many  years,  these  improvements 
should  be  made. 

The  work  of  the  police  in  this  precinct  for  1913  was  as  follows: 
Arrests  for  misdemeanors,  312;  felonies,  49;  Juvenile  delinquents,  13; 
summonses  served,  700;  aided  cases,  589.  Arrests  by  detectives  in  this 
precinct  for  the  same  year  were  289.  The  lieutenant  at  the  desk  and  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  detective  force  stated  that  about  90  per  cent,  of 
persons  arrested  are  locked  up  In  the  Jail. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)        GEO.  McLAU'^HLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

276TH     PRECINCT    POLICE     STATION 

FLUSHING,    BOBOUGH    OF    QUEENS 

Insi)ecte<l  April  23,  1914.    James  M.  Wheelwright,  Acting  Captain.  The 
number  of  otHcers  is  03. 

The  Jail  consists  of  four  steel  cells  In  the  basement  of  a  frame  build- 
ing used  as  the  station-house.  I  was  informed  that  this  building  is  leased 
by  the  city.  The  cells  are  small,  4x7x7  feet.  The  minimum  size 
required  by  this  Commission  for  new  equipment  Is  5  x  7  x  8  feet.  Each 
cell  Is  provided  with  a  wooden  bunk,  and  Iron  closet  flushed  from  the 
outside.  The  cells  are  steel  with  open  fronts  facing  the  windows  In  the 
wall.  Tlie  basement  Is  about  one-half  above  the  level  of  the  ground  on 
the  outside.  There  are  five  windows  In  front  of  the  cells  each  containing 
four  lights  12  Inches  by  16  Inches.  The  room  Is  11  x  16  feet.  Two  of  the 
cells  were  used  for  the  storage  of  ballot  boxes,  so  that  there  were  only  two 
cells  available  for  Jail  purposes.  There  w^as  no  water  for  drinking  or 
washing  purposes  either  In  the  cells  or  In  the  room.  There  Is  no  women's 
Jail  and  no  matron.  Women  prisoners  are  sent  to  the  275th  precinct 
lK)lioe  station  on  Fourth  street,  Long  Island  City. 

As  there  is  no  Jail  In  the  290th  precinct  at  (^ollege  Point,  prisoners 
arrested  In  that  pre<'lnct  are  brought  to  this  Jail.  The  police  records  show 
the  work  of  this  precinct  for  1913  as  follows:  Arrests  for  misdemeanors, 
178:  felonies,  33;  Juvenile  delinquents,  7;  summonses  served,  99;  aided 
cases,  197,  The  lieutenant  at  the  desk  stated  that  about  755  of  those 
arrested  for  misdemeanors  and  all  persons  arrested  for  felonies  are  locked 
up  in  this  Jail  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time.  The  above  figures  do 
not  Include  the  arrests  in  the  290th  precinct,  or  the  arrests  by  detectives. 

BECOMMENDATIONS 

If  the  city  Is  to  continue  to  use  this  building  as  a  Jail,  washing  and 
drinking  facilities  should  be  Installed  In  each  cell  and  the  ballot  boxes 
should  be  stored  elsewhere  so  that  all  of  the  cells  could  be  available. 

This  station  house  is  subject  to  the  following  criticisms: 

1.  The  cells  are  under  size. 

2.  The  Jail  is  in  the  basement 

3.  Tbe  closets  should  be  flushed  by  a  push  button  from  the  in- 

side. 
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4.    Water  should  be  proYided  in  eftdi  o^  for  diialdiig  and  mmhr 

ing  purposes,  as  Is  now  required  in  new  Jails. 
6.    Tbe  entire  building  is  constructed  of  wood  and  there  is  con- 
stant danger  from  fire.     The  city  needs  a  new  flrepioof 
station-house  in  this  precinct,  containing  a  more  modem 
lockup. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)        OBO.  McLAUGHLlN, 

Chief  Inapedor. 

277TH  PRECINCT  POLICE   STATION 

NBWTOWN,    BOBOUGH    OF   QUEENS 

Inspected  April  2S,  1914.    George  Alonde,  Captain. 

The  station  in  this  precinct  is  on  the  upper  floor  of  a  wooden  building 
known  as  the  "Newtown  Courthouse."  The  Jail  is  on  the  main  floor  and 
consists  of  five  steel  cells,  each  4x7x7  feet,  placed  in  a  room  20  x  20  feet 
with  a  12  foot  ceiling.  The  cells  have  open  fronts  and  tops.  Bach  cell  Is 
furnished  with  a  bunk  and  closet;  the  closets  flush  automatically  when 
the  tank  is  filled.  There  are  three  windows  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  in 
front  of  the  cells  which  give  the  corridor  fairly  good  light,  but  the  interiors 
of  the  cells  are  very  dark.  The  only  washing  and  drinking  facilities  are 
in  the  corridor,  and  of  course  are  not  accessible  to  prisoners. 

As  stated,  this  is  a  wooden  building.  There  is  a  wooden  fioor  in  the 
corridor  of  the  Jail,  and  the  ceiling  is  wood.  The  floor  of  the  cells  is  steel. 
There  Is  no  night  court  In  Queens  Borough;  all  prisoners  arrested  after 
4  o'clock  are  held  for  morning  court  the  next  day.  On  Sundays  there  Is 
only  one  court  at  8  a.  m.  There  are  two  male  attendants.  There  is  no 
women's  Jail  or  matron;  women  arrested  in  this  precinct  are  sent  to  the 
275th  precinct  on  Fourth  street.  Long  Island  City. 

The  records  show  the  work  of  the  police  of  this  precinct  for  1913  as 
follows :  Arrested  for  misdemeanors,  138 ;  felonies,  34 ;  juvenile  delinquents, 
32;  summonses  served,  79;  aided  cases,  253;  arrests  by  detectives,  141. 

There  is  no  jail  in  the  285th  precinct  at  Glendale  and  prisoners 
arrested  in  that  precinct  are  taken  to  this  jail.  The  foregoing  figures  do 
not  include  the  arrests  made  in  the  285th  precinct.  The  Jail  in  this  pre- 
cinct is  subject  to  the  following  criticisms : 

The  cells  are  under  size,  as  the  minimum  size  required  by  the  State 
Commission  of  Prisons  is  5  x  7  x  8  feet ;  they  are  without  sunlight  in  the 
interior  and  are  in  a  wooden  building,  exposing  prisoners  to  constant 
danger  from  fire;  they  are  without  water  for  washing  or  drinking  pur- 
poses, as  is  now  provided  in  all  new  Jails.  The  very  frequent  automatic 
flushing  of  the  closets  is  disturbing. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)        GEO.  McLAUGIlLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

278TH  PRECINCT  POLICE  STATION 

JAMAICA,    BOBOUGH    OF    QUEENS 

Inspected  October  23,  1914.  Frederick  Wohlfarth,  Captain,  The  total 
number  of  officers  in  this  precinct  is  98. 

I  Inspected  the  jail  of  this  station  house  on  April  23rd  last  In  my 
report  of  that  date  I  noted  several  improvements,  among  others,  that  a 
part  of  the  central  corridor  in  front  of  the  cells  had  been  concreted  but 
that  the  flagging  still  remained  in  another  portion.  Since  that  date  the 
entire  corridor  has  been  concreted  and  pitched  to  a  drain  connected  with 
the  sewer. 

The  cells  are  very  dark,  the  only  sunlight  being  from  one  window  at 
the  end  of  the  central  corridor.    I  had  to  light  matches  to  see  the  interior. 

No  women's  Jail  has  been  provided  for  this  station  house.  All  women 
arrested  are  now  sent  to  the  283rd  precinct  station  at  Richmond  Hill  in- 
stead of  to  the  275th  in  Long  Island  City  as  formerly. 
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This  Jail,  as  weU  as  the  police  headquarters,  is  in  the  basement  of  the 
Town  Hall.  The  other  portions  of  the  building  are  occupied  by  various 
other  departments.  A  new  station  house  is  needed  for  this  precinct,  with 
a  new  Jail  constructed  on  modem  plans. 

As  stated  in  my  last  report,  the  Ught  in  the  cells  of  this  Jail  could  be 
increased  by  installing  cell  fronts  consisting  of  round  iron  bars  set  well 
apart ;  this  would  also  improve  the  ventilation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

iSiffned)        GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

279TH  PRECINCT  POLICE  STATION 

FAB  BOCKAWAY,  BOBOUGH  OF  QUEENS 

Inspected  November  14,  1914.  George  S.  Walden,  Captain.  Total 
number  of  officers,  45. 

This  is  a  summer  resort  and  there  are  more  police  officers  during  the 
summer  months.  The  station  house  in  this  precinct  is  a  rented  wooden 
building.  The  Jail  consists  of  two  steel  cages,  each  5  feet  by  6  feet,  6 
inches  by  6  feet,  6  inches,  in  the  baseipent,  each  containing  two  steel  bunks. 
The  cell  room  is  9  feet  by  13  feet  with  a  hallway'  to  the  window  7  feet  by 
11  feet.  At  the  end  of  this  hall  is  an  outside  window.  The  heat  is  from  a 
coal  stove.  The  artificial  light  is  gas  Jets  with  mantles.  The  interior  of 
the  c*ells  is  very  dark.  There  is  a  cold  water  faucet  in  the  room  and  a 
toilet  in  a  small  room  adjacent. 

At  the  present  time  no  prisoners  are  kept  in  thiu  Jail.  The  men  are 
sent  to  Kockaway  Beach  precinct  station  and  the  women  to  Richmond 
Hill.  I>uring  the  summer  season  an  average  of  two  or  three  women  were 
kept  in  this  Jail,  occasionally  more.  The  work  of  the  police  in  this  pre- 
cinct from  January  1,  1914,  to  date  was  as  follows:  Arrests  for  misde- 
meanors, 90;  for  felonies,  15;  aided  cases,  155;  summonses  served,  99; 
Juvenile  delinquents,  1. 

The  Jail  outfit  is  antiquated.  It  is  in  a  basement  and  lacks  sunlight 
and  ventilation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)        GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

281ST  PRECINCT  POLICE  STATION 

BOCKAWAT   REACH,   BOBOUGH    OF   QUEENS 

Inspected  November  14,  1914.     William  A.  Colmau,  Captain. 

Total  number  of  officers,  49. 

This  station  house  consists  of  a  two-story  wooden  building  in  front 
and  one-story  in  the  rear.  There  is  no  women*s  Jail  and  no  matron. 
Women  are  sent  during  the  smnmer  to  the  279th  precinct  at  Far  Rocka- 
way,  but  are  now  being  sent  to  the  283rd  precinct  at  Richmond  Hill. 

The  Jail  for  men  is  on  the  main  floor  and  consists  of  four  steel  cells, 
each  4  ft.  by  7  ft  by  7  ft,  with  oi)eii  tops  and  lattice  doors,  each  furnished 
with  a  wooden  bunk  and  a  toilet  flushed  by  a  chain  from  a  tank.  The  cell 
room  is  10  ft  by  27  ft.,  and  has  one  window  at  the  end  3  ft.  by  7  ft 
There  is  a  sink  in  the  room  outside  of  the  cells  with  hot  and  cold  water 
faucets.    The  ceiling  of  the  room  is  about  15  feet  high. 

The  Jail  was  clean  and  evidently  has  good  care.  The  number  of  in- 
mates over  night  seldom  exceeds  two,  occasionally  three.  The  attendant 
stated  the  cells  were  never  all  occupied. 

The  records  show  the  work  of  the  police  in  this  district  for  the  present 
year  to  date  as  follows:  Arrests  for  misdemeanors,  86;  for  felonies,  11; 
aided  cases,  232;  Juvenile  delinquents,  5;  summonses  served,  147. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)        GEO.  McT.AU(JIILI.\', 

Chief  Inspectof, 
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283BD  PRECINCT  POLICE  STATION 

BICHMOND  HUX,  BOBOUGH   OF  QUSBNS 

Inspected  April  23,  1914.  John  Londergan,  Captain.  The  number  of 
officers  in  this  precinct  is  48. 

This  is  a  new  station-house,  with  a  new  modem,  well-equipped  Jail, 
both  for  men  and  women.  While  the  police  have  occupied  the  station 
house  since  November  18th  last,  the  Jail  is  not  yet  fully  completed  and 
not  in  use.  About  the  only  thing  lacking  is  the  installation  of  the  electric 
lights  and  this  work  was  in  progress  at  the  time  of  inspection.  At  present 
male  prisoners  are  sent  to  the  278th  precinct  station  at  Jamaica,  and 
females  to  the  276th  precinct  station,  Long  Island  City. 

The  men's  jail  consists  of  10  steel  cells  in  two  departments  of  five 
each.  Each  cell  is  5  x  8  x  8  feet  and  furnished  with  an  oak  bunk,  station- 
ary wash-basin  and  a  full-flushing  closet  There  is  a  utility  corridor  be- 
hind each  row  of  cells  and  a  corridor  four  feet  wide  in  front  of  the  oella. 

Connected  with  the  men's  Jail  is  a  shower  bath. 

The  women's  jail  consists  of  five  cells  of  the  same  size  and  with  the 
same  equipment  as  those  for  the  men.  All  the  cells  have  entire  open  fronts. 
The  light  is  from  a  skylight  over  the  corridors  in  front  of  the  cells.  Near 
the  women's  jail  is  a  matron's  room  with  bath  in  a  room  adjacent  Both 
electric  lights  and  gas  were  being  installed  in  the  corridors  in  front  of  the 
cells. 

The  records  in  this  station  house  show  the  following  work  of  the 
police  for  the  year  1913:  Arrests  for  misdemeanors,  81;  for  felonies,  28; 
Juvenile  delinquents,  10;  summonses  served,  39;  aided  cases,  176.  The 
arrests  by  detectives  in  this  precinct  for  the  same  year  were:  For  mis- 
demeanors, 44;  felonies,  9. 

A  place  of  detention  for  women  is  much  needed  in  this  precinct  and 
the  early  completion  of  this  jail  is  urged.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  soon 
as  the  jail  is  ready  for  occupancy  a  matron  will  be  employed,  so  that 
women  arrested  in  the  eastern  precincts  of  the  borough  can  be  taken  tA 
jthis  Jail. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)        GEO.  McLAUi^HLIV, 

Chief  Inspector, 

283RD  PRECINCT  POLICE  STATION 

BIOHMOND  HILL,  BOBOUOH  OF  QUEENS 

Inspected  October  23,  1914.  John  Londergan,  Captain.  The  number 
of  officers  in  this  precinct  is  106,  including  three  matrons  and  two  male 
attendants. 

I  visited  this  jail  on  April  23rd  last  This  is  a  new  station  house  and 
at  the  time  of  my  former  visit  had  been  occupied  for  some  few  months  by 
the  police  but  the  jail  was  not  quite  completed  and  was  not  then  in  use. 
About  the  only  thing  lacking  at  that  time  was  the  installation  of  the  elec- 
tric lights.  These  were  afterwards  installed  and  the  jail  has  been  occupied 
for  the  last  few  months. 

The  cells  are  made  of  hollow  brick  with  fronts  of  round  steel  bars. 
My  former  report  contained  a  full  description  of  the  jail  except  as  to  the 

electric  lights  and  the  ventilation.  Each  cell  has  an  electric  light  set  in 
the  center  of  the  top  of  the  cell  in  a  barred  opening,  so  placed  that  it  can- 
not be  tampered  with  by  the  prisoners,  and  gives  to  the  interior  of  the  cell 
a  flood  of  light  The  cells  have  niche  closets  with  perforated  tops,  venti- 
lating into  the  utility  corridor.  The  air  is  drawn  through  these  perfora- 
tions into  an  air  shaft  by  an  electric  fan,  thus  securing  good  ventilation 
at  all  times.    The  brick  cells  after  one  year's  use  are  still  in  good  condition. 

The  jail  was  clean  except  that  the  bowls  of  the  toilets  have  become 
very  much  stained.  This  is  inexcusable  in  a  station  house  with  new 
plumbing. 

The  attendant  stated  that  on  some  nights  they  have  eight  prisoners, 
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other  nights  three,  and  at  times  none.  There  have  been  ten  women  prison- 
ers since  September  19th  last  This  includes  aU  the  women  received  since 
the  women's  jail  was  opened  early  in  September.  Most  of  them  were  held 
oyer  night  This  precinct  takes  care  of  the  women  from  the  278th,  279th, 
281st  and  286th  precincts. 

The  work  of  the  officers  In  this  precinct  for  the  present  year  to  date 
was  as  follows :  Arrests  for  felonies,  28 ;  for  misdemeanors,  127 ;  Juvenile 
delinquents,  16;  aided  cases,  826;  summonses  served,  66. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)       GBO.  MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 
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COUNTY  JAILS 

ALBANY  COUNTY  JAIL 

ALBANT 

Inspected  July  21,  1914.    Wallace  A.  Peasley,  Sheriff. 

On  the  day  of  Inspection  the  population  was  47  males  and  6  females, 
classified  as  follows:  Serving  sentence,  35  males  and  3  females;  awaiting 
transfer  to  Bedford  Reformatory,  1  female;  awaiting  trial,  6  males  and  2 
females ;  awaiting  examination  in  police  court,  6  males.  Five  of  the  above 
were  minors :    Four  males  and  one  female. 

The  maximum  population  during  the  past  year  was  127 ;  minimum,  35. 

The  jail  remains  in  all  respects  the  same  as  described  in  the  last 
report  None  of  the  recommendations  then  made  has  been  complied  with 
and  the  criticisms  by  uo  means  exaggerated  the  deplorable  conditions.  There 
are  only  three  departments  in  the  main  jail  and  a  cell  room  for  females  in 
the  north  wing,  consequently  the  different  classes  are  mingled  in  violation 
of  law.  The  boy's  department  is  only  partially  separated  from  the  men's 
cells,  and  the  four  boys  present  at  the  time  of  inspection  were  allowed  In 
the  outer  corridor  and  were  visiting  with  adult  prisoners.  Those  awaiting 
examination  were  mingled  with  the  sentenced  men.  The  six  females  were 
all  associated ;  as  above  indicated,  they  represented  three  separate  classes. 

A  condition  of  uucleanllness  prevailed.  The  atmosphere  in  some  de- 
partments was  staggering.  The  jail  Is  infested  with  vermin.  The  cells 
for  sentenced  men  are  dark,  dirty  and  the  crevices  literally  alive  with  bed- 
bugs. Each  department  In  the  men's  jail  has  a  flushing  closet  and  a 
shower  bath,  but  there  is  not  as  much  as  a  screen  to  isolate  them.  Every 
requisite  of  humanity  and  common  decency  is  wanting.  The  cells  for 
women  are  dark  and  found  to  be  lined  with  cobwebs  and  the  Inmates 
complained  of  the  ravages  of  vermin.  One  woman  was  syphilitic  and 
another  apparently  a  dope  fiend.  All  were  associated,  and  in  perfect 
Idleness.  The  use  of  the  penitentiary  yard  for  exercise  In  the  oi)en  air  is 
absolutely  prohibited  so  far  as  the  jail  prisoners  are  concerned. 

There  are  additional  cell  rooms  adjoining  the  present  ones,  which  are 
unused.  They  are  not  even  used  when  the  jail  is  highly  congested.  The 
reason  given  is  that  there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  of  guards. 

What  excuse  can  ijossibly  exist  for  the  filthy  condition  and  myriad  ver- 
min in  every  cell?  The  simple  use  of  blow  torches  would  eradicate  a  large 
per  centage  of  the  bedbugs,  and  there  are  sufficient  Idlemen  to  keep  the 
jail  in  a  reasonable  state  of  cleanliness.  The  penitentiary  officials  have 
proven  that  this  can  be  done. 

I  am  astonished  that  such  conditions  exist  in  any  of  our  penal  insti- 
tutions. It  is  by  far  the  worst  jail  I  have  yet  seen  and  should  be  oblit- 
erated at  an  early  date  and  a  decent  jail  provided.  I  recommend  that 
the  board  of  Sui)ervlsors  of  Albany  county  be  cited  in  a  show-cause  pro- 
ceeding at  the  September  meeting  of  the  Commission. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)  RUDOLPH  F.  DIBDLING, 

Commissioner. 

ALLEGANY  COUNTY  JAIL 

BELMONT 

Inspected  June  11,  1914.  John  Tunstead,  Sheriff;  Fay  James,  Turn- 
key. 

The  number  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  Inspection  was  three,  all  men. 
Two  of  them  were  court  prisoners  and  one  was  serving  sentence.  There 
has  been  only  one  woman  prisoner  during  the  past  year,  and  no  witnesses. 
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The  highest  number  of  inmates  at  one  time  during  the  year  was  17;  the 
lowest,  1;  average,  about  8. 

The  old  part  of  this  jail  was  remodeled  some  two  or  three  years  ago 
and  an  addition  built,  doubling  its  capacity.  It  contains  six  steel  cells  in 
the  old  part  on  the  first  floor  and  six  in  the  new  part  The  second  floor  is 
identical  with  the  first  The  cells  are  6  ft  by  8  ft.  by  7  ft  high.  The  old 
cells  were  only  seven  feet  high  and  the  cells  in  the  new  part  were  made 
the  same  so  that  the  fioors  would  be  level. 

This  jail  was  fully  described  in  the  last  report  of  inspection.  It  is 
built  of  brick  with  concrete  fioors,  closets,  stationary  wash  basins  in  each 
cell  and  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  It  was  found  clean  and  in  good 
condition. 

In  the  old  part  there  are  two  separate  departments  with  both  central 
and  outside  corridors,  the  cell  doors  being  between  the  central  corridor 
and  the  cells.  The  new  part  has  four  separate  departments  built  on  the 
modem  plan  with  a  utility  corridor  between  the  backs  of  the  cells,  and 
two  corridors  between  the  cell  fronts  and  the  outer  walls. 

There  is  a  shower  bath  for  each  department  The  jail  also  has  a 
witness  room  The  work  of  construction  in  the  new  part  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  carelessly  done  as  both  the  floors  and  other  mason  and 
woodwork  presented  a  rather  rough  and  unflnlshed  appearance.  The  jail 
is  heated  with  hot  air.  This  plant  still  fails  to  heat  the  west  side  of  the 
new  part  of  the  jail  in  cold  weather.  This  is  the  time  of  year  when  it  is 
most  needed.  The  attention  of  the  authorities  was  called  to  this  defect 
immediately  after  the  construction  of  the  addition  but  it  has  never  been 
remedied.    This  should  be  done  now. 

The  employment  consists  of  the  jail  house  work,  care  of  the  large 
county  lawns  and  cultivation  of  the  jail  garden.  There  are  scarcely 
prisoners  enough  in  the  summer  to  do  this  work. 

The  sherifTs  office  in  this  county  is  salaried  with  maintenance.  The 
prisoners  are  boarded  at  the  expense  of  the  county.  The  supplies  are 
ordered  by  the  sheriff  and  paid  for  by  the  coimty. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  needs  some  pointing  up  and  painting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)        GEO.  MrLAUGHLIX, 

Chief  Inspector, 


BRONX  COUNTY  JAIL 
161st  street  and  3bd  ave.  new  yobk  citt 

Inspected  December  10,  1914.  James  F.  O'Brien,  Sheriff.  John 
Minogue,  Warden. 

The  total  prison  population  on  this  date  was  98 — 88  males  and  10 
females.  Of  the  men,  78  were  awaiting  the  action  of  the  courts;  nine 
were  convicted  and  serving  their  sentences  and  acting  as  cleaners;  and 
one  civil  prisoner  held  for  alimony.  Of  the  women,  three  were  awaiting 
trial,  six  were  held  as  witnesses,  and  one  was  serving  sentence. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  prison  are  combined 
a  county  jail  for  civil  cases,  a  house  of  detention  for  witnesses,  a  district 
prison  for  those  awaiting  a  hearing,  and  a  city  prison.  I  presume  there 
would  be  no  particular  objection  to  this  combination  prison  if  ample  room 
and  proper  segregation  were  provided  for  the  inmates,  which  I  regret 
very  much  is  not  the  case. 

It  does  not  take  a  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  for  one  to  perceive 
the  terrible  mixup  that  is  contained  within  these  prison  walls,  when  it  is 
known  that  the  total  number  of  cells  is  40,  15  of  which  were  Intended 
for  women  but  are  now  used  for  the  men.  At  the  present  time  and  for 
some  months  past  there  have  been  really  only  37  in  use,  as  three  cells, 
owing  to  the  water-closets  bowls  being  broken,  are  unavailable.  That 
there  is  great  negligence  in  this  Instance  on  the  part  of  some  one  is  self- 
evident,  as  I  found  these  toilets  broken  on  a  previous  inspection  made 
some  months  since  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  should  be 
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repaired  without  delay.    There  have  been  as  many  as  106  prisoners  con- 
fined in  this  Jail  at  one  time. 

The  women  prisoners  are  detained  in  a  room  on  the  ground  floor 
about  16  feet  square  (which  was  intended  for  what  is  termed  a  lO-day 
house)  with  inclined  boards  in  the  rear  part  of  the  room  on  which  Inmates 
are  supposed  to  sleep;  there  are  also  some  cots  for  that  purpose.  In  a 
similar  sized  room  on  an  upper  floor  intended  for  a  chapel  the  female 
witnesses  are  imprisoned.  There  were  two  cots  in  this  room  and  when  I 
asked  how  six  could  sleep  here  it  was  stated  that  the  other  four  women 
each  had  two  of  the  chapel  benches  put  together  on  which  a  mattress  was 
placed.  In  this  room  I  found  three  of  the  female  prisoners  from  the 
lower  floor  who  had  to  be  locked  in  with  the  witnesses  for  the  time  being 
for  the  reason  that  their  room  was  used  during  yisiting  hours  as  a  place 
to  search  visitors.  The  fourth  female  was  being  interviewed  by  a 
detective  in  the  doorway  of  the  approach  to  her  room  on  the  grotmd  floor, 
showing  that  no  suitable  places  are  designated  for  the  proper  carrying 
on  of  the  Jail  in  an  orderly  manner. 

In  a  similar  room  under  the  chapel  was  the  Civil  Prison  for  males, 
but  if  a  female  civil  prisoner  were  held  there  I  did  not  see  where  she  was  to 
be  kept  and  at  the  same  time  be  properly  segregated.  Bvery  available 
space  whether  suitable  or  not  has  to  be  used  for  prisoners  to  sleep  in; 
even  the  Prison  Pens  which  are  for  the  use  of  the  courts  to  hold  prisoners 
during  the  day,  I  was  informed,  had  at  times  as  many  as  ten  prisoners 
sleeping  there. 

When  the  building  was  designed  and  built  it  was  intended  for  a 
district  prison,  where  those  arrested  could  be  detained  previous  to  their 
being  taken  before  a  magistrate;  then  those  held  for  trial  would  in  that 
case  be  sent  to  the  Tombs  prison.  But,  about  the  time  of  the  completion 
of  the  building  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  was  made  a  separate  county  and 
this  plan  could  not  be  carried  out  Now  all  persons  arrested  and  awaiting 
a  hearing  before  a  magistrate,  as  also  those  held  for  trial,  must  remain  in 
this  Jail. 

Then  again,  the  civil  prisoners  would  have  been  taken  to  the  Ludlow 
street  Jail  and  the  witnesses  to  the  House  of  Detention  on  Mulberry  street 
The  trouble  appears  to  be  that  when  the  people  of  The  Bronx  voted  that  it 
should  become  a  county  they  forgot  to  provide  in  a  suitable  manner  for 
the  responsibilities  they  desired  to  assume.  It  was  then  their  duty,  as  it 
is  now,  to  provide  a  separate  prison  for  women,  having  seen  as  they 
properly  should  have  done  that  the  present  prison  has  no  suitable  place 
for  them.  A  separate  place  for  witnesses  and  civil  prisoners  should  also 
be  provided. 

These  criticisms  are  not  intended  to  reflect  on  the  management,  but 
this  disgraceful  condition  is  the  fault  of  the  apathetic  officials  of  the 
Borough.  Something  has  to  be  done  to  correct  these  abuses;  it  smacks 
somewhat  of  medieval  times  and  reminds  one  of  a  picture  showing  prison 
management  in  Old  Newgate  Prison,  London,  England.  As  previous  re- 
ports have  been  made  and  the  conditions  have  not  been  improved,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  officials  responsible  for  these  conditions  be  urged 
to  remedy  them  at  an  early  date. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     HENRY    SOLOMON, 

President. 

BRONX  COUNTY  JAIL 

THIRD  AVE.  AND  161ST.  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CrTT 

James  F.  O'Brien,  Sheriff ;  John  Mlnogue,  Warden.  The  other  officials 
were  seven  keepers,  two  guards  and  three  matrons. 

This  is  a  new  Jail  built  on  plans  approved  by  the  State  Commission 
of  Prisons,  April  2,  1006.  The  plans  as  approved  provided  for  a  Bronx 
Borough  Court  House  and  Jail  and  were  not  intended  at  that  time  for 
use  as  a  county  Jail,  as  there  was  no  Bronx  county.  When  the  county 
was  created  it  seems  to  have  taken  over  this  building  and  completed  it 
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The  jail  was  first  occupied  March  7,  1914.    I  visited  this  jail  on  April  21, 
1914,  and  again  on  May  12th. 

The  nember  of  inmates  on  April  21st  was :  Men,  43 ;  women,  8 ;  classi- 
fied as  follows:  Court  prisoners,  men,  41;  women,  8;  serving  sentence, 
men,  2.  The  highest  number  of  inmates  at  any  one  time  previous  to  that 
date  was  67. 

On  the  latter  visit  there  were  77  men  and  4  women,  classified  as  fol- 
lows: Court  prisoners,  men,  64;  women,  4;  serving  sentence,  men,  6; 
witnesses,  7,  aU  men. 

The  jail  is  entered  from  161st  street  The  warden's  office  is  on  the 
first  fioor. 

The  men's  jail  consists  of  25  steel  cells  on  the  second  floor,  in  five 
tiers  with  balconies  in  front  of  the  upper  tiers.  The  cells  are  6x8x8  feet, 
each  equipped  with  a  bunk,  closet  and  wash-basin.  The  bunks  are  fur- 
nished with  blankets  and  straw  pillows.  The  cells  face  large  windows 
in  the  outer  walls  and  are  separated  from  the  walls  by  two  corridors,  an 
officers'  corridor,  4  feet  wide,  on  the  outside,  and  a  prisoners'  exercise 
corridor  5  feet  wide  next  to  the  cells. 

There  is  a  women's  jail  on  the  seventh  fioor  containing  15  cells  in 
three  tiers,  the  same  size  and  with  the  same  equipment  as  the  cells  in  the 
men's  jail.  It  is  reached  by  an  elevator.  The  upper^tler  is  higher  than 
the  windows  and  is  not  well  lighted. 

In  addition  to  the  cells  there  is  a  room  16  feet  square  on  the  first 
floor,  equipped  with  wooden  bunks,  blankets,  shower  bath,  lavatory  and 
closet.  The  warden  stated  that  this  room  would  be  used  for  the  con- 
finement of  men  serving  sentences  of  not  exceeding  ten  days.  Prisoners 
sentenced  for  such  short  terms  are  detained  here  instead  of  being  sent  to 
the  Island. 

There  is  a  similar  smaller  room  on  the  first  fioor  for  women;  it  has 
an  outside  window,  shower  bath,  closet,  lavatory  and  cots  with  bedding. 
There  are  three  other  rooms  used  for  jail  purposes,  each  15  ft  by  24  ft, 
one  for  the  keepers'  lockers,  one  for  the  chapel,  and  one  for  civil  prisoners. 
The  matrons  use  the  chapel  for  their  sitting  room.  The  three  women 
prisoners  on  April  21st  were  using  the  witness  room  as  a  dormitory,  as 
the  cells  for  women  were  occupied  by  male  prisoners.  On  May  12th  this 
room  was  occupied  by  witnesses  and  three  of  the  women  were  in  the 
women's  room  on  the  first  fioor  and  the  other,  on  trial  for  homicide,  was 
kept  in  the  chapel. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  there  were  many 
more  male  prisoners  than  cells  in  the  men's  jail,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  warden  to  take  over  practically  the  whole  women's  prison 
for  male  prisoners. 

Between  April  21st  and  May  12th  the  prison  population  of  this  jail 
increased  from  46  to  81,  making  a  congested  condition  almost  intolera- 
ble. This  was  further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  plumbing  in  nine 
of  the  men's  cells  was  out  of  order,  so  the  cells  could  not  be  used  except 
that  the  bunks  in  four  of  them  on  one  tier  were  occupied  by  trusties, 
only  the  corridor  door  being  locked.  Every  used  cell  had  two  prisoners, 
usually  both  sleeping  on  one  bunk,  one  head  at  each  end ;  in  some  cases  one 
slept  on  the  fioor. 

There  is  on  the  first  fioor  a  counsel  room  separated  from  the  ten 
day  men  by  a  hall,  and  the  light  for  the  pen  comes  from  a  large  window 
in  the  counsel  room.  The  partitions  are  open  steel  gratings.  The  pen 
is  not  very  light  There  is  a  laundry  and  kitchen  in  the  basement,  and  two 
rooms  near  the  court  room  where  prisoners  are  held  while  awaiting  their 
call  before  the  Judge.  The  one  shower  bath  for  men  on  the  first  fioor  is 
inadequate.    There  should  be  two  more  on  the  upper  fioors. 

A  number  of  the  prisoners  was  minors.  The  warden  could  not  tell 
how  many  without  looking  up  the  record  and  referred  me  to  the  book- 
keeper at  the  desk.  He  examined  the  commitments  and  advised  me  there 
were  45  minors  16  to  20  years  of  age.  Owing  to  the  congested  condition 
they  were  not  kept  separate  from  the  adults.  This  could  be  done  to  some 
extent  and  should  be  done  as  far  as  possible. 
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This  is  a  fireproof  building  and  the  entire  equipment  is  modem,  but 
this  jail  is  entirely  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  county,  as  Bronx 
county  is  growing  very  rapidly  and  requires  a  very  much  larger  jail  than 
the  one  provided. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN. 

Ohtef  Inspector. 

BRONX  COUNTY  JAIL 

NEW  TOBK  CITY 

Inspected  December  14,  1914. 

I  made  another  brief  visit  to  this  jail  on  the  above  date.  The  num- 
ber of  Inmates  on  this  day  was  as  follows:  Men,  94;  women,  11;  civil 
prisoners,  1;  total,  106.  Nine  of  the  men  were  serving  short  sentences 
and  were  doing  the  housework  of  the  institution.  Most  of  the  toilets  that 
were  out  of  commission  at  the  time  of  my  last  inspection  had  been  re- 
paired ;  those  in  cells  Nos.  8  and  29  were  still  out  of  order,  and  the  toilet 
in  cell  No.  10  was  broken. 

It  still  appears  that  this  jail  is  entirely  inadequate  for  the  county 
of  the  Bronx. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Intpecior, 

BROOME  COUNTY  JAIL. 

BINOHAMTON 

Insi^ected  April  23,  1914.    Arthur  M.  Seaman,  Sheriff. 

On  the  above  date  the  population  was  30,  classified  as  follows:  Serv- 
ing sentence.  15;  awaiting  trial,  14;  held  for  examination,  1  (a  police 
prisoner).  Four  were  minors.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  there  was  a 
total  of  798  i)ersons  regularly  committed.  The  average  daily  population 
has  been  about  37. 

This  is  a  two-story  jail  divided  into  six  separate  departments.  There 
are  fifty  cells,  all  told,  arranged  on  the  central  corridor  plan,  with  open 
steel  bars,  closets  and  flush  tanks  towards  the  windows.  The  closets 
are  the  old  iron  type  with  lids  and  rather  unsightly  and  ditficult  to  keep 
clean ;  they  might  better  be  replaced  with  modern  sanitary  closets.  Each 
cell  has  two  steel  bunks  provided  with  mattresses,  blankets,  sheets  and 
pillows  with  cases.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  hot  water  for  wash- 
ing and  bathing,  and  the  jail  was  found  in  a  commendable  condition  with 
reference  to  cleanliness;  the  floor  was  especially  clean.  Each  department 
has  a  shower  bath,  and  the  prisoners  are  required  to  bathe  at  least  once 
a  week.  The  insixK'tlon  was  made  during  the  evening  and  the  jail  was 
well  lighted  by  electricity  and  good  order  prevailed. 

The  prisoners  receive  three  meals  a  day,  and  work  is  provided  for 
many  of  the  sentenced  men  in  caring  for  the  boiler  plant,  the  county  build- 
ings, lawns  and  the  jail  housekeeping.    A  stone  yard  is  also  in  operation. 

The  under  sheriff's  wife  is  said  to  be  the  matron,  but  does  not  have 
full  charge  of  the  department  for  women;  the  keys  are  in  the  possession 
of  the  male  employees.  The  city  of  Binghamton  has  not  j'et  provided  a 
department  for  women  at  the  city  jail  and  has  never  employed  a  ix>llce 
matron;  consequently  about  150  women  who  are  iKilice  court  prisoners 
are  each  year  teuiiM)rarily  detained  at  the  county  jail.  The  city  also 
brings  juveniles  to  the  county  jail.  As  a  result  the  sheriff  at  times  is 
unable  to  comply  with  the  law  relative  to  separation  and  classification 
as  the  jail  is  hardly  large  enough  for  the  regular  legitimate  population. 
This  matter  has  been  criticised  for  several  years  but  nothing  accom- 
plished. Binghamton  is  a  progressive  city  with  48,500  population.  Elmira 
has  for  years  employed  a  police  matron  who  has  charge  of  the  depart- 
ments for  females  and  juveniles,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  practice  of  housing  police  prisoners  in  the  county  jail  has  been 
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the  cause  of  much  criticism  for  seyeral  years  past,  in  many  counties.    It 
interferes  with  the  discipline  and  proper  conduct  of  the  jail. 

Last  year  it  was  recommended  that  "the  board  of  superyisors  inform 
the  city  authorities  that  after  a  certain  date  the  city  must  care  for  all 
of  its  prisoners  as  the  jail  is  none  too  large  for  the  use  of  the  county 
prisoners  only."    This  recommendation  is  again  renewed. 

There  is  also  need  of  a  padded  cell  which  should  be  provided. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector, 

CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY  JAIL 

LITTLE  VALLEY 

Inspected  June  9,  1914.  John  C.  Dempsey,  Sheriff;  Fred  J.  Clancy, 
Under-sheriff;  Charles  Watkins,  Turnkey. 

The  number  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  inspection  was :  Men,  36 ;  women, 
1 ;  classified  as  follows :  Court  prisoners,  men,  13 ;  United  States  prisoners, 
men,  1 ;  witnesses,  men,  1 ;  serving  sentence,  men,  21.  The  woman  was 
also  serving  sentence.  Included  among  the  above  were  three  male  minors. 
The  highest  number  during  the  present  year  was  56;  the  lowest,  21; 
average,  about  37. 

This  Is  a  comparatively  new  jail  built  of  brick.  It  contains  three 
floors.  On  the  first  floor  there  are  15  steel  cells  and  one  padded  cell.  On 
the  second  floor  there  are  16  cells.  On  the  third  there  are  ten  cells  and 
two  large  rooms  for  hospital  purposes,  witnesses'  or  debtors'  rooms.  The 
cells  are  provided  with  niche  closets;  these  need  repairing.  The  bolts 
holding  the  enamel  rim  of  the  closets  have  rusted  off  and  practically  all  of 
the  rims  are  loose.  After  repairing,  it  would  be  well  to  flU  up  the  entire 
bottom  of  the  niche  outside  of  the  rim  with  concrete.  This  portion  of  the 
floor  of  the  niche  is  of  sheet  steel  and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  keep 
it  from  becoming  rusty.  The  suggestion  I  make  has  been  tried  in  some 
places  and  found  beneficial.  The  flush  of  the  toilets  of  this  jail  is  also 
insufficient;  in  fact,  the  water  supply  is  inadequate.  A  push  button  com- 
plete flush  should  be  installed  and  the  water  pressure  increased. 

The  beds  are  furnished  with  sheets  and  pillows  with  slips  and  were 
in  good  condition.  The  floor  was  not  clean  as  it  should  be.  The  inspection 
was  made  Tuesday  and  the  trusties  in  charge  of  the  cleaning  stated  that 
the  floor  was  scrubbed  every  Saturday.  It  should  be  done  much  more 
frequently.  With  so  many  idle  prisoners  every  part  of  the  jail  should 
be  kept  absolutely  clean  and  the  county  should  furnish  paint  so  that  the 
prisoners  could  keep  the  interior  thoroughly  painted  at  all  times. 

Since  the  last  inspection  two  of  the  recommendations  made  in  that 
report  have  been  complied  with;  viz:  Gas  has  been  installed  so  that  it 
can  be  used  after  the  electric  light  current  is  turned  off,  and  the  deflciency 
in  the  hot  water  supply  has  been  remedied  so  that  now  the  sheriff  states 
there  is  always  plenty  of  hot  water.  The  recommendations  made  in  former 
reports  for  a  jail  yard  and  painting  the  interior  has  not  been  complied 
with  and  are  repeated. 

The  present  employment  consists  entirely  of  jail  housework  and  the 
care  of  lawns  and  county  buildings.  This  keeps  from  four  to  six  men 
fairly  well  employed.  The  other  sentenced  prisoners  are  without  work.. 
The  prisoners  are  served  three  meals  a  day  except  Sunday ;  that  day  only 
two  meals  are  given. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector.. 

CAYUGA  COUNTY  JAIL 

AUBURN 

Inspected  September  17,  1914.  S.  L.  Depew,  Sheriff;  F.  S.  McDowell,. 
Jailer. 

The  number  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  inspection  was  15,  classifled  as 
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follows:  Ck>urt  prisoners,  7;  serying  sentence,  8;  all  male  adults.  The 
highest  number  at  one  time  during  the  past  year,  as  stated  by  the 
Jailer,  was  31 ;  the  average,  about  18. 

No  changes  have  been  made  in  this  Jail  since  the  last  inspection.  The 
improvements  contemplated  are  held  up  pending  the  decision  of  the  appeal 
from  the  order  of  Judge  Rich.  As  there  are  only  five  separate  depart- 
ments, the  Jailer  finds  it  impossible  at  times  to  classify  the  prisoners  as 
the  law  requires. 

The  Jail  was  found  in  clean  condition,  also  the  beds  and  bedding. 
The  use  of  straw  ticks  has  been  discontinued  and  straw  mattresses  sub- 
stituted; these  keep  their  shape  better  and  are  an  improvement. 

The  light  and  ventilation  of  the  cells  continues  to  be  bad  as  here- 
tofore. The  closets  are  very  rusty  and  badly  stained.  The  wash  bowls 
and  bath  tub  were  in  good  condition. 

Prisoners  have  no  outdoor  exercise;  there  is  no  prison  yard.  They 
bathe  when  first  received  and  thereafter  at  their  own  option.  There  is  no 
employment  except  keeping  the  Jail  clean  and  the  Jail  housework,  which 
employs  two  men.  As  to  clothing,  the  county  furnishes  each  prisoner  with 
a  shirt  and  overalls  when  first  received.  The  meals  are  served  on  tables 
in  the  corridors.  Prisoners  are  served  three  meals  a  day.  They  have  meat 
every  day  for  dinner,  usually  beef;  but  on  Simday,  pork.  Meat  is  also 
served  for  breakfast  twice  a  week.  With  the  meat  is  served  potatoes, 
bread  and  gravy.  They  have  coffee  for  breakfast,  tea  for  supper  and 
water  for  dinner.  Four  mornings  in  the  week  they  are  given  a  cereal  with 
milk  and  sugar.    Prisoners  are  fed  by  the  county. 

There  is  a  matron  subject  to  call  under  an  arrangement  by  which 
she  is  paid  $2  a  call.  Usually  there  is  a  Jail  physician,  but  the  last  one 
appointed  died  in  June  and  no  successor  has  been  appointed ;  arrangement 
has  been  made  by  which  a  physician  will  call  when  needed. 

The  grand  Jury  meets  twice  a  year  in  this  county — October  and  April 
It  would  somewhat  relieve  the  prison  ix)pulation  of  this  county  to  have  an 
additional  session  of  the  grand  Jury.  The  Jail  record  seems  to  be  properly 
kept.    Sui)plies  are  purchased  from  the  penal  institutions. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY  JAIL 

MAYVILLE 

Inspected    February   24,    1914;    Gust   A.    Anderson,    Sheriff;    George 
W.  Colgrove,  Jailer. 
To  the  Honorable  State  Commission  of  Prisons: 

On  day  of  inspection  46  inmates  were  confined  in  Chautauqua  county 
Jail;  7  held  for  the  grand  Jury,  1  awaiting  trial,  36  sentenced  prisoners, 
1  witness  and  1  debtor.  There  were  3  females  and  1  minor.  The  average 
number  during  the  year  was  40  and  the  highest  number  69. 

I  visited  this  Jail  to  take  testimony  upon  the  complaint  of  Eugenia 
Schloss,  and  while  there  made  an  inspection  of  the  Jail.  A  report  accom- 
panying this  inspection  finds  that  the  substance  of  the  complaint  is  true, 
and  that  a  matron  and  hospital  room  are  needed. 

The  complaint  as  to  the  food  I  did  not  find  Justified.  I  tested  the 
bread  and  all  of  the  food  supplies  in  the  Jail  and  found  them  wholesome. 
Three  meals  a  day  are  served  to  the  Inmates.  As  previously  reported, 
small  mess  tables  In  the  corridors  of  the  Jail  or  in  the  basement  would 
be  a  great  improvement  over  feeding  the  prisoners  In  their  cells. 

I  found  the  Jail  clean  and  In  good  sanitary  condition.  Each  bed  is 
provided  with  sufficient  bed  clothing,  white  sheets  and  pillow  slips. 

On  several  occasions  in  the  Inspection  of  this  Jail  minors  were  found 
in  the  cages  mixed  with  adults.  On  day  of  inspection  one  minor  was 
confined  in  the  adult  detention  cage  awaiting  trial.  As  previously  pointed 
out,  this  is  a  violation  of  the  law.  I  complained  to  the  sheriff  and  he 
stated  that  he  had  no  place  in  which  to  confine  minors  separate  and  apart 
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from  adults. 

The  necessity  confronts  the  authorities  of  Chautauqua  county  to  make 
provision  for  a  hospital  room,  quarters  for  a  matron,  and  a  separate 
room  for  minors.  If  these  improvements  can  be  seciured  in  no  other  way, 
the  jail  should  be  enlarged. 

I  recommend: 

First  That  the  conditions  in  Chautauqua  county  jail  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  unless  provision  is  made 
to  conform  to  the  law  in  the  classification  of  prisoners  and  the  humane 
treatment  of  women  and  sick  prisoners  within  reasonable  time,  that  the 
authorities  of  Chautauqua  county  be  cited  to  show  cause  why  mandatory 
action  be  not  taken. 

Second.    That  a  matron  be  employed. 

Third.    That  a  hospital  room  be  furnished. 

Fourth.    That  a  separate  room  for  minors  be  provided. 

Fifth.    That  a  Jail  yard  be  provided. 

Sixth.    That  work  be  furnished  for  the  sentenced  prisoners. 

Seventh.  That  the  inmates  take  their  meals  at  mess  tables  in  the 
corridors  or  in  the  basement. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     FRANK    B.    WADE, 


Commissioner. 


CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY  JAIL 

MAYVILLE 


Inspected  June  4,  1914.  Oust  A.  Anderson,  Sheriff;  G.  W.  Colgrove, 
Jailer. 

The  number  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  inspection  was:  Men,  24; 
women,  1 ;  classified  as  follows :  Court  prisoners,  men,  7 ;  women,  1 ; 
sentenced  prisoners,  men,  17. 

The  men's  Jail  contains  32  cells  in  four  departments,  eight  in  each. 
The  cells  are  6x8x8  feet. 

The  women's  department  consists  of  a  large  room  on  the  second  floor 
in  another  part  of  the  building,  and  two  steel  cells  in  a  large  hallway  on 
the  same  floor. 

The  Jail  was  found  in  good  condition.  In  recent  times  a  new  floor, 
new  toilets  and  new  water  heater  have  been  installed ;  also  a  new  kitchen 
has  been  constructed.  The  beds  are  furnished  with  blankets,  sheets  and 
pillows  with  slips.  There  is  an  electric  light  in  each  cell.  The  jail  was 
clean  and  showed  excellent  care. 

The  principal  object  of  this  visit  was  to  consult  with  the  building 
committee  of  the  board  of  supervisors  in  relation  to  proposed  improve- 
ments recommended  by  Mr.  Wade  in  his  recent  report  of  inspection.  The 
following  members  of  the  committee  were  present:  A.  N.  Cheney,  Chair- 
man, W.  L.  Nuttall,  Secretary;  J.  A.  McGinnies,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  Martin  Whalen  and  D.  E.  Button. 

The  county  Jail  has  lately  bought  a  new  residence  for  the  sheriff 
adjoining  the  Jail  grounds.  The  present  residence  is  part  of  the  Jail 
building.  It  is  now  proposed  to  use  so  much  of  the  former  residence  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  suflicient  Jail  room.    It  is  proposed : 

First,  To  fit  up  the  present  sheriffs  kitchen  for  a  dormitory  for 
trusties;  thid  would  relieve  the  present  departments  for  male  prisoners 
so  that  one  of  these  departments  of  eight  cells  would  be  used  exclusively 
for  male  minors. 

Second,  It  is  further  proposed  to  fit  up  three  large  rooms  on  the 
second  fioor  of  the  former  residence  for  Jail  purposes — one  for  a  hospital, 
one  for  debtors,  and  one  for  witnesses ;  each  will  be  provided  with  a  toilet, 
stationary  wash-basin  and  closet  adjacent  to  the  room;  and  off  the  same 
hall  there  is  a  bath  room  which  can  be  reached  from  any  one  of  these 
rooms.    The  committee  also  promised  to  make  arrangement  for  a  matron. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  remainder  of  the  sheriff's  former  residence 
will  be  occupied  by  the  jailer  and  his  family,  and  then  his  wife  will  be 
made  matron.  While  these  three  rooms  are  not  fireproof  they  are  ideal 
in  every  other  respect,  and  as  the  jailer  and  his  family  will  occupy 
quarters  on  the  same  floor,  the  rooms  will  always  be  under  supervision 
and  the  Inmates  can  be  immediately  released  in  case  of  fire.  I  recom- 
mend that  these  proposed  improvements  be  approved. 

The  matter  of  providing  mess  tables  for  the  prisoners  was  also  con- 
sidered and  the  committee  promised  to  give  it  serious  consideration.  The 
sheriff  with  his  present  force  of  officers  did  not  consider  it  safe  to  attempt 
to  take  his  prisoners  out  of  their  cells  to  the  basement  for  their  meala. 
Any  tables  provided  would  have  to  be  in  the  small  central  corridor  between 
the  cells  or  in  the  nature  of  a  drop  leaf  fastened  to  the  bars  separating 
the  cells  from  the  outside  corridor. 

The  committee  also  agreed  to  further  consider  the  matter  of  employ- 
ment, but  stated  that  the  jail  housework  and  the  care  of  the  county  build- 
ings and  the  large  grounds  and  gardens  connected  therewith  keep 
practically  all  the  sentenced  prisoners  busy  during  the  summer  season. 
Of  course  the  number  of  prisoners  during  the  summer  is  very  much  less 
tiian  during  the  winter. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

CHEMUNG  COUNTY  JAIL 

ELMIRA 

Inspected  June  13,  1914.  C.  W.  Biggs,  Sheriff;  Under  Sheriff,  John 
Bolton;  Turnkey,  William  J.  Burke. 

This  jail  is  one  of  the  older  county  Institutions  of  its  kind,  built  on 
the  old  style  "pit"  plan  and  has  been  frequently  described. 

There  were  32  inmates  on  the  day  of  inspection,  all  males,  29  of  whom 
were  serving  sentences,  two  were  awaiting  trial  and  one  was  a  Federal 
prisoner.  The  highest  number  of  Inmates  during  the  past  year  was  87, 
the  lowest,  20  and  the  average  40. 

The  county  maintains  a  stone  yard  in  connection  with  the  jail  at 
which  sentenced  prisoners  are  employed  breaking  stone.  Others  are 
engaged  in  caring  for  the  grounds  of  the  county  buildings  and  doing 
institutional  work.  Those  who  work  are  given  three  meals  a  day,  the 
others,  two.  There  is  no  jail  yard  but  opportunity  Is  given  prisoners  not 
working  to  exercise  in  a  room  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 

The  building  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  by  steam.  Some 
sections  of  it  are  not  fireproof  and  the  installation  of  fire  extinguishers 
would  afford  added  safety  to  the  Inmates  in  case  of  fire. 

The  sheriff  stated  that  steel  ceilings  are  to  be  placed  over  the  tier  of 
cells  in  which  court  prisoners  are  detained  to  make  them  more  secure,  and 
that  the  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  jail  in  front  of  these  cells  are 
to  be  screened. 

A  matron  and  jail  physician  are  employed.  The  jailer's  record  was 
well  kept    The  grand  jury  meets  four  times  a  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  JOHN  F.  TREMAXN, 

Secretary. 

CHENANGO  COUNTY  JAIL 

NORWICH 

Inspected  April  24,  1914.    Charles  S.  Holcomb,  Sheriff. 

The  total  population  on  this  date  was  12,  all  adult  males,  classified 
as  follows:  Serving  sentence,  6;  awaiting  transfer  to  reformatory,  4; 
held  for  grand  jury,  1 ;  awaiting  trial,  1.  The  highest  number  at  any  one 
time  during  the  past  year  was  27;  lowest,  3.  During  the  year  ending 
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September  30,  1913,  fourteen  females  were  detained.    Sixteen  were  under 
the  age  qt  21. 

This  is  a  two-story  jail  of  modern  design,  having  17  cells.  The  bunks 
are  furnished  with  mattresses  and  blankets  and  a  cover  for  the  mattress 
which  is  said  to  be  washed  frequently.  The  bunks  in  the  cells  for  women 
have  in  addition  sheets  and  pillows  with  cases.  The  Jail  was  found  in  a 
wholesome  condition  throughout  and  the  prisoners  evidently  satisfied  with 
the  treatment  received. 

The  rusty  condition  of  the  toilets  referred  to  In  former  reports  has 
been  improved  by  the  liberal  use  of  paint,  and  the  floor  has  been  made 
water  tight  which  permits  flushing.  The  prisoners  have  never  been  regu- 
larly employed  in  this  county,  but  the  sheriff  has  accomplished  a  great 
deal  with  prison  labor,  in  the  way  of  painting  and  repairing  the  county 
buildings,  constructing  cement  walks,  and  caring  for  the  property  and 
grounds.  This  was  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  last  report  of  inspection.  The 
plan  merits  favorable  comment  and  should  be  extended  as  far  as  possible. 

A  large  new  boiler  has  been  installed  and  the  supply  of  hot  water  is 
now  adequate  for  bathing,  washing,  etc.  The  prisoners  are  required  to 
bathe  at  least  once  a  week  and  receive  three  meals  a  day.  The  kitchen 
is  in  charge  of  a  cook  and  was  found  in  satisfactory  condition.  The  laws 
relative  to  the  employment  of  a  jail  physician  and  the  purchase  of  prison- 
made  goods  are  complied  with. 

The  sheriff's  wife  acts  as  matron  and  is  said  to  be  the  actual  custodian 
of  the  women's  department  when  there  are  inmates. 

The  jail  is  not  well  lighted,  but  could  be  greatly  improved  by  the  use 
of  40  or  60  watt  lamps  in  place  of  the  present  common  bulbs.  The  same 
is  respectfully  recommended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
{Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.     YOUNG, 

Inspector. 

CLINTON  COUNTY  JAIL 

PLATTSBURG 

Inspected  April  11,  1914.  John  N.  Moore,  Sheriff;  J.  T.  O'Brien, 
Jailer  and  Turnkey.  There  are  also  a  janitor,  a  night  watchman,  and  a 
cook. 

This  jail  has  ten  cells  on  the  first  floor  and  also  a  dark  cell  and 
another  cell  in  which  there  is  a  bath  tub.  These  cells  are  6x8  feet  and 
are  arranged  on  two  sides  of  a  central  corridor  6  feet  wide.  There  are 
also  two  outside  corridors  6  feet  wide.  The  doors  of  the  cells  are  next  to 
the  inside  corridor.  The  end  of  the  cells  next  to  the  central  corridor  Is 
solid  steel,  including  the  door.  Two  of  these  cells  are  given  up  to  the 
police  of  the  city  of  Plattsburg  for  the  housing  of  prisoners  pending  their 
disiwsition  before  the  city  court.  There  are  about  300  such  prisoners  a 
year. 

All  the  adult  male  prisoners  In  this  jail  are  confined  in  these  cells  on 
the  first  floor  except  the  trusties.  On  the  upper  floor,  which  is  reached 
by  an  inside  stairway,  there  are  three  large  cages,  or  dormitories,  on  each 
side.  The  fronts  of  these  rooms  consist  of  flat  iron  bars,  easily  cut,  and  a 
prisoner  in  the  corridor  has  nothing  between  him  and  freedom  except  the 
outside  brick  wall.  Very  many  escapes  have  been  made  in  times  past  on 
this  floor  by  prisoners  cutting  their  way  into  the  corridor  and  knocking 
a  hole  in  the  brick  wall  and  escaping,  so  that  sheriffs  no  longer  feel  justi- 
fied in  confining  any  one  on  this  floor  except  trusties.  One  side  is  given 
up  to  trusties  who  do  the  housework  of  the  jail,  and  the  other  is  used  for 
lodgers. 

There  are  also  four  rooms  for  prisoners  in  addition  to  those  mentioned. 
These  were  constructed  several  years  ago  on  plans  approved  by  this  Com- 
mission for  the  housing  of  women  and  juveniles.  One  of  these  rooms  has 
been  occupied  for  several  years  by  the  police  as  a  storeroom  and  dressing 
room;  the  other  three  are  used  for  the  detention  of  women  and  boys. 

The  number  of  prisoners  on  the  day  of  inspection  was  14,  all  men, 
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claasified  as  follows:  Held  for  the  grand  Jury,  6;  serviDg  sentence,  8; 
Juveniles,  4;  three  of  whom  were  held  for  the  grand  Jury  and  one  in  a 
bastardy  case  held  pending  the  decision  of  the  court;  these  were  confined 
in  two  of  the  outMlde  rooms  mentioned  above. 

The  highest  number  at  any  one  time  since  January  first,  last,  when 
the  present  sheriff  came  into  otHce,  was  16;  the  average,  about  10.  The 
highest  number  of  women  at  any  one  time  was  2.  About  half  the  time 
there  are  no  women,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  womer  are  United  States 
prisoners,  some  of  them  witnesses  and  some  awaiting  trial.  They  were 
mostly  held  for  charges  of  violating  the  white  slave  law,  being  concerned 
in  the  importation  of  women  from  Canada  for  immoral  purposes. 

The  office  of  sheriff  in  this  county  is  a  salaried  one,  and  the  prisoners 
are  fed  by  the  county  and  are  given  three  meals  a  day.  There  is  no  em- 
ployment except  Jail  housework. 

The  upper  floor  of  this  Jail  should  be  entirely  detached  from  the 
lower  floor  by  the  removal  of  the  present  stairway  and  making  an  entrance 
from  the  hall;  and  it  should  be  remodeled  and  made  secure  so  that  all 
sentenced  male  adult  prisoners  can  be  kept  on  this  floor  and  only  the  male 
court  prisoners  on  the  first  floor. 

The  present  arrangement  is  entirely  unsatisfactory  and  compels  the 
sheriff  to  violate  the  law  by  commingling  sentenced  prisoners  with  court 
prisoners  In  the  cells  on  the  first  floor,  or  else  place  them  in  an  insecure 
section  of  the  Jail  where  they  would  be  almost  sure  to  escape. 

The  Jail  was  found  very  clean.  The  beds  were  furnished  with  mat- 
tresses, pillows  and  blankets.  The  mattresses  seemed  to  be  mostly  new, 
but  they  should  be  protected  by  sheets  and  the  pillows  by  slips ;  otherwise, 
in  a  very  short  time  they  will  become  unfit  for  use.  It  is  both  more 
economical  and  more  sanitary  to  use  sheets  and  pillow  slips.  The  Jailor 
stated  that  the  sheriff  expected  to  furnish  the  beds  with  sheets  very 
shortly,  and  this  is  recommended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN. 

Chief  Inspector, 

CLINTON  COUNTY  JAIL 

PLATTSBUBO 

Inspected  August  5,  1914.  John  N.  Moore,  Sheriff;  John  F.  O'Brien, 
Deputy  Sheriff. 

The  number  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  inspection  was  18,  classified  as 
follows :  Serving  sentence,  8  males ;  awaiting  trial,  1  male ;  held  for  grand 
Jury,  3  males;  United  States  prisoners,  5  males;  United  States  witness, 
1  female.  One  of  the  males  serving  sentence  and  one  United  States 
prisoner  were  under  21  years  of  age. 

The  building  is  a  two-story  brick  structure,  containing  ten  cells  in  the  cage 
on  the  lower  fioor,  and  two  bath  rooms ;  tubs  are  used  which  are  very  un- 
sanitary. There  are  six  large  cells  on  the  second  fioor,  but  on  account  of  the 
easy  manner  in  which  a  prisoner  could  escape,  they  are  rarely  used. 
These  cells  are  dark  and  poorly  ventilated.  The  bunks  are  supplied  with 
mattresses  and  blankets  which  were  clean.  The  Jail  throughout  was  in 
the  same  condition. 

The  whole  )x>pulation  intermingles  and  there  is  no  attempt  at  classi- 
fication of  prisoners.  There  are  two  rooms  on  the  south  side  of  the  Jail 
which  are  used  for  United  States  prisoners  and  females.  The  Jail  is  al- 
ways congested  because  it  is  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  county,  and  on 
account  of  its  use  by  the  city  of  Plattsburg  for  the  detention  of  police 
prisoners.  The  sherifTs  wife  acts  as  matron  and  a  Jail  physician  is 
employed. 

RBOOMMSNDATIONS 

That  the  city  of  Plattsburg  be  required  to  provide  a  separate  Jail  for 
dty  prisoners. 
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That  the  county  jail  be  remodeled  and  equipped  with  modern  sanitary 
closets  and  shower  baths;  also  that  the  jail  should  be  so  arranged  that 
prisoners  may  be  properly  housed  and  the  law  relative  to  their  separation 
and  classification  complied  with. 

That  the  proper  authorities  should  be  cited  before  this  Commission 
to  show  cause  why  proceedings  should  not  be  instituted  to  compel  them  to 
act  in  regard  to  the  above  recommendations. 

Respectfully  submitted  , 
(Signed)        JAMES  T.  MURPHY, 

RUDOLPH  F.  DIEDLING, 

CommissionerB. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY  JAIL 

HXTDSON 

Inspected  June  9,  1914.  Robert  Storm,  Sheriff;  William  H.  Kennedy 
and  Orville  Drumm,  Deputy  Sheriffs. 

There  were  15  prisoners  in  custody  on  day  of  inspection,  14  males  and 
1  female.  Eleven  were  serving  sentence  and  four  held  for  the  grand  jury, 
The  average  number  of  prisoners  is  15. 

The  jail  consists  of  19  cells,  2  hospital  rooms,  1  detention  room,  and  1 
padded  cell.  There  are  3  separate  cells  for  women,  also  3  cells  for 
juveniles.  The  cells  In  the  women's  part  of  the  jail  were  found  In  a  fairly 
clean  condition.  There  is  a  bath  tub,  running  water  and  toilet  In  one  end 
of  the  corridor,  the  doors  of  the  cells  being  left  open  at  all  times.  This  is 
the  only  part  of  the  jail  that  is  any  way  near  modern  as  to  sanitation, 
ventilation  and  light. 

The  cells  in  which  the  juVenlles  are  kept  are  dark,  there  being  only 
one  window  In  the  north  end  through  which  any  light  Is  obtained. 

The  hospital  rooms  were  found  In  a  filthy  condition,  the  bedding, 
pillow  slips  and  mattresses  being  torn  and  In  a  dilapidated  condition.  The 
interior  of  the  whole  jail,  including  the  steel  work,  needs  a  thorough 
cleaning.    The  jail  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  by  steam. 

The  prisoners  are  fed  twice  a  day  and  compelled  to  bathe  once  a 
week.  No  matron  is  employed.  The  kitchen  was  found  to  be  in  a  very 
tidy  condition. 

This  jail  Is  Inadequate  and  Insanitary  for  the  purposes  for  which  It  is 
used.  At  the  time  of  inspection  the  11  prisoners  serving  sentence  were 
confined  In  5  cells.    This  condition  of  affairs  should  not  be  tolerated. 

The  city  of  Hudson  has  no  jail  for  the  detention  of  police  prisoners 
and  consequently  the  lower  floor  of  the  county  jail  is  used  for  that  purpose. 
This  department  contains  3  large  cells  provided  with  wooden  benches 
without  bedding,  and  I  was  informed  by  the  sheriff  that  they  have 
occasionally  75  drunks,  tramps  and  other  prisoners  brought  In  at  all  hours 
of  the  night  and  crowded  in  this  room. 

RECOM  MENDATIONS 

1.  A  police  station  is  badly  needed  by  the  city  of  Hudson.  .  The 
police  officials  should  be  provided  with  a  place  of  detention  that  would 
allow  them  to  separate  their  prisoners  as  required  by  law.  Until  a  police 
station  is  built  by  the  city  the  same  crowded  conditions  that  now  exist  in 
the  county  jail  will  continue. 

2.  That  laundry  facilities  and  floor  drains  be  provided. 

3.  That  suitable  bedding  be  provided  which  can  be  frequently  washed, 
and  the  Inmates  required  to  do  the  work.  At  the  present  time  the  wash- 
ing is  done  by  women  employed  by  the  sheriff. 

4.  That  a  matron  be  employed  to  act  when  there  are  female  inmates. 

5.  That  the  room  now  used  for  tramps  be  fitted  up  for  r^gralar  jail 
prisoners  to  relieve  the  congested  condition  now  existing. 

6.  That  the  closets  he  put  and  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition. 
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7.  That  refuse  cans  be  provided. 

8.  That  more  light  in  the  men's  and  JuTeniles'  department  be  provided. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
{Signed)  RUDOLPH  F.  DIEDLING, 

Commissioner. 

CORTLAND  COUNTY  JAIL 

CORTLAND 

Inspected  March  27,  1914 ;  RoUln  E.  Wright,  Sheriff ;  Frank  W.  Chris- 
man,  Jailer. 

There  were  two  inmates  on  the  day  of  inspection,  both  men,  one  serv- 
ing sentence  and  the  other  held  for  the  grand  jury.  There  was  also  one 
young  girl  awaiting  transfer  to  Hudson.  The  highest  number  of  men 
at  any  one  time  since  January,  1914,  was  16;  The  highest  number  of 
women  since  the  same  date  was  7;  the  average  during  that  time  was 
about  8  men  and  3  or  4  women. 

The  chairman  of  the  building  committee  of  the  board  of  supervisors, 
who  was  present  at  the  time  of  inspection,  stated  that  the  average  num- 
ber of  Inmates  last  year,  according  to  the  rei)ort  of  the  sheriff  made  to 
the  board,  was  about  13. 

This  is  one  of  the  antiquated  jails  in  the  State  and  has  been 
frequently  described  and  criticised  by  this  Commission.  The  first  floor  is 
used  for  men;  it  has  ten  cells,  five  on  each  side.  The  floor  is  stone  and 
the  cells  are  construe te<l  of  heavy  masonry  work,  with  no  openings  except 
the  grated  work  of  the  doors  which  consists  of  heavy  flat  iron  bars. 
There  is  no  cellar  or  basement  under  the  floor,  converting  this  section  of 
the  jail  practically  into  a  basement.  Upstairs  is  used  for  women  and 
juveniles.  There  are  four  rooms  for  women  and  one  for  juveniles,  and  a 
storeroom.  This  part  of  the  jail  is  entirely  of  wood  construction  and  is  a 
veritable  fire-trap.  It  is  of  course  extremely  diflQcult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  keep  free  from  vermin  cells  constructed  of  wood  wiUi  wooden  fioors. 

There  is  a  bunk  in  each  cell,  furnished  with  bedding,  including  white 
sheets  and  pillows  with  slips.  The  whole  jail  was  found  in  clean  con- 
dition. There  are  no  toilet  facilities  in  the  cells.  There  is  one  closet  in 
each  corridor.    The  interior  is  very  much  in  need  of  repainting. 

NEW  JAIL 

A  new  jail  has  been  needed  in  this  county  for  a  long  time,  and  as  the 
only  remedy  for  the  undesirable  conditions  at  present  existing,  I  am  there- 
fore glad  to  report  that  the  board  of  sm)ervlsors  in  recent  session  appointed 
a  building  committee  with  instructions  to  examine  suitable  sites  for  a 
new  county  court  house  and  jail  and  report  to  the  board  at  a  meeting  to 
be  called  some  time  in  April.  This  committee  consisted  of  G.  H.  Maricle, 
chairman ;  John  L.  Hartnett,  George  N.  Cottrell,  W.  J.  Bliss  and  F.  J. 
Cooi)er. 

I  met  with  this  committee  by  request  and  with  it  visited  several  sites 
in  the  city  of  Cortland  which  it  is  considering  and  upon  which  it  wished 
the  judgment  of  this  Commission.  The  following  were  the  sites  con- 
sidered : 

First,  the  present  site.  In  order  to  make  this  at  all  available  it 
would  be  necessary  to  buy  a  business  block  adjacent.  With  this  property 
included  this  site  would  then  have  184  feet  on  Court  street  and  128  feet 
on  Church  street.  If  the  new  buildings  should  be  erected  on  this  site  it 
would  be  necessary  to  tear  down  the  present  courthouse  and  Jail  before 
the  construction  of  the  new  buildings  could  be  commenced  and  the  county 
would  be  without  a  courthouse  and  jail  during  the  time  of  construction. 
Even  with  the  additional  property  proposed,  the  site  would  still  be  pretty 
small  for  a  courthouse,  Jail  and  sheriff's  residence.  The  buildings  would 
be  crowded  together  and  the  buildings  on  adjacent  properties  would  be 
uncomfortably  close. 

Site  number  two  is  known  as  the  *'Madison  street  site."     It  is  172 
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feet  front  and  275  feet  deep.  It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  public 
highways.  In  my  judgment  this  is  more  desirable  than  the  present  site. 
It  is  larger  and  on  account  of  its  form  and  adjacent  streets  it  lends  itself 
to  a  very  desirable  arrangement  of  the  buildings  proposed  to  be  erected. 
All  the  buildings  would  be  entirely  detached  and  there  would  neyer  be  any 
likelihood  of  any  undesirable  encroachmnt  on  neighboring  properties. 
This  site  is  large  enough  for  an  cunple  exercise  yard  in  connection  with 
the  jail,  and  the  construction  could  be  planned  so  that  the  Jail  could 
readily  be  enlarged  at  any  future  time  if  necessary. 

Site  number  three  is  known  as  the  "Randall  property."  It  consists 
of  about  300  feet  on  Main  street  and  400  feet  on  Court  street.  It  is  im- 
proved property,  having  in  about  the  center  of  it  a  very  elegant  and 
costly  private  residence.  This  would  make  a  very  desirable  site,  but  the 
committee  did  not  believe  the  county  could  afford  to  purchase  this  unless 
the  city  of  Cortland  should  liberally  contribute. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY  JAIL 

DELHI 

Inspected  August  25,  1914.    J.  J.  Farrell,  Sheriff. 

The  number  of  prisoners  on  the  day  of  Inspection  was  7,  all  males — 
Ave  adults  and  two  minors.  Six  were  held  for  the  October  grand  jury, 
and  one  was  serving  sentence  for  public  intoxication.  The  number  of 
prisoners  averages  about  seven,  but  at  times  there  is  none.  The  highest 
number  at  any  one  time  during  the  past  year  was  14,  on  Augiist  first. 

The  sheriff's  office  in  this  county  is  salaried.  The  prisoners  are  fed 
Dy  the  county.    Last  year  their  board  cost  $2.52  a  week  per  capita. 

This  is  a  three  story  modern  jail,  rebuilt  about  six  years  ago  and  is 
of  ample  size  for  the  county.  It  has  been  fully  described  in  recent  reports 
of  inspection.  The  beds  have  mattresses,  blankets,  white  sheets  and  pillows 
with  slips,  and  presented  a  neat  and  tidy  appearance.  The  jail  was  clean 
and  well  cared  for. 

The  concrete  floors  are  badly  checked  and  are  now  in  an  insanitary 
condition.  They  were  evidently  installed  by  incompetent  workmen.  There 
has  also  been  some  trouble  with  the  steam  pipes.  They  seem  to  lack 
facility  for  expansion  when  heated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY  JAIL 

POUGHKEEPSIE 

Insi)ected  March  4,  1914 ;  Fred  C.  Hornbeck,  Sheriff ;  Edward  Havens, 
Jailer;  John  Kane,  Assistant  Jailer.  There  is  also  an  efficient  matron 
who  has  full  charge  of  the  women's  department  when  there  are  any 
women  prisoners. 

The  number  of  Inmates  on  the  day  of  Inspection  was  47,  all  men, 
classified  as  follows :  Grand  jury  prisoners,  15 ;  serving  sentence,  17 ;  held 
for  further  examination  in  city  court,  15.  The  highest  number  at  any 
time  during  this  winter  was  68,  the  average  about  48.  The  highest  nmn- 
ber  of  women  at  any  one  time  was  12,  about  half  of  whom  were  witnesses. 

The  jail  was  found  in  clean  condition  and  showed  excellent  care. 
Some  additional,  sheets  should  be  provided  so  that  all  the  beds  might  be 
supplied.  The  glass  In  all  the  windows  has  been  painted  at  some  previous 
time;  this  paint  has  turned  yellow  and  unnecessarily  obstructs  the  light 
I  suggested  to  the  sheriff  that  he  have  his  prisoners  remove  this  paint 
and  cover  the  glass  with  a  light  coat  of  paint  which  would  not  turn 
yellow. 

Since  this  jail  was  constructed  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  property 
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facing  the  windows  in  the  boys'  department  has  erected  thereon  a  brick 
building  quite  close  to  the  Jail,  which  seriously  shadows  the  windows  in 
that  department  One  of  the  corridors  in  the  principal  Jail  is  also  quite 
dark. 

It  is  recommended  that  some  arrangement  be  made  so  as  to  give  more 
light  to  the  cells  above  mentioned  as  insufficiently  lighted,  especially  the 
boys*  department 

The  sherifiTs  reports  show  that  about  one-third  of  all  the  commit- 
ments to  this  Jail  outside  of  the  city  of  Poughkeepeie  since  October  1st 
last  were  from  the  town  of  Wappingers,  which  includes  a  portion  of  the 
village  of  Wappingers  Falls.  It  might  be  well  for  the  local  authorities 
to  inquire  why  the  commitments  from  this  particular  town  so  far  exceeds 
those  from  any  other  town  in  the  county. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY  JAIL 

POtrOHKEEFSIE 

Inspected  April  3,  1914;  Fred  C.  Hornbeck,  Sheriff;  Edward  Havens, 
Jailer;  John  J.  Kane,  Assistant  Jailer. 

This  Jail  was  inspected  March  4,  1914,  by  George  McLaughlin,  chief 
inspector,  whose  report  suggested  that  the  paint  on  the  windows,  which 
had  turned  yellow  with  age,  be  removed  and  the  glass  repainted.  In 
compliance  with  the  suggestion  the  Sheriff  has  had  the  old  paint  removed 
from  the  windows  in  the  men*s  and  juvenile  departments  and  the  glass 
repainted  with  a  light  coat  of  lead  and  turpentine.  This  has  improved  the 
light,  especially  In  tlie  corridor  of  the  principal  jail. 

There  were  33  prisoners  on  the  day  of  inspection,  30  men  and  3  boys. 
The  women's  department  was  unoccupied.  Eleven  of  the  inmates  were 
grand  Jury  prisoners,  4  were  awaiting  trial,  and  the  balance  were  serving 
sentence.      The  Jail  was  clean  and  orderly. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)         RUDOLPH  F.  DIEDLING, 

Commisaianer. 
JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary. 


ERIE  COUNTY  JAIL 

BUFFAIiO 

To  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons : 

Gentlemen — In  accordance  with  my  duties  I  had  occasion  on  March 
21,  1914,  to  visit  without  previous  notice  the  Erie  County  Jail  at  Buffalo. 

Population  on  that  date  was  97,  consisting  of  86  males  and  11  females. 

Found  as  reported  heretofore,  the  ventilation  in  the  pit  extremely  liad, 
also  a  mingling  of  the  minors  and  adults  in  the  same  department 

The  improvements  recommended  and  approved  by  the  Commission 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  and  have  been  approved.  Mr. 
Blakeslee,  Chairman  of  the  Sheriff's  Committee,  has  visited  the  Jail 
frequently  since  January  1st  and  I  am  informed  that  at  the  next  meeUng 
of  the  supervisors  the  Committee  will  recommend  the  use  of  the  Jurors' 
room  for  the  detention  of  witnesses. 

The  improvements  so  long  needed  and  recommended  by  Commissioner 
Wade  are  now  likely  to  be  adopted,  and  the  work  will  be  begun  im- 
mediately. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)        EDGAR  A.  NEWELL, 

Oommissioner. 
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ERIE  COUNTY  JAIL 

BUFFALO 

Inspected  November  23,  1914.  Frederick  Becker,  Sheriff;  Christopher 
Fink,  Jr.,  Jailer. 

Conditions  in  the  Erie  county  jail  remain  practically  the  same  as 
described  in  the  last  inspection  report.  All  male  inmates  accused  of  crime 
are  mingled  for  eleven  hours  each  day  in  the  "pit"  or  court  of  the  jaiL 
Approximately  one-third  of  these  inmates  are  youths  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  some  of  them  just  over  sixteen  years,  and  they  are  kept  in 
close  contact  and  association  with  adults  of  vicious  character  and  criminal 
careers  in  violation  of  the  law.  Some  of  these  boys  are  committed  by 
City  Court  judges  for  minor  offenses. 

The  insanitary  and  inadequate  heating  and  ventilating  arrangements 
have  not  been  improved.  The  cage  or  portion  of  the  jail  where  the  male 
inmates  accused  of  crime  are  detained  is  heated  by  air,  which  comes  up 
through  a  hot  air  box  in  the  cellar.  Registers  or  gratings  in  the  floor  of 
the  "pit"  admit  the  air  to  the  cage.  Prisoners  expectorate  through  the 
grating,  and  the  cellar  floor  of  the  hot  air  box  under  the  gratings  is  washed 
out  several  times  a  day  and  is  always  damp  and  wet.  The  heat  is  not 
thoroughly  distributed  throughout  the  cells.  The  rear  portions  of  the 
cells  near  the  outside  windows  of  the  jail  are  reported  to  be  cold  in  winter. 
Steam  from  the  hot  air  box  ascends  to  the  skylight  of  the  jail  and  con- 
denses and  drips  to  the  steel  floor  of  the  "pit,"  There  is  not  sufficient 
steam  to  properly  heat  the  jail.  One  of  the  radiators  was  cracked  and 
steam  was  escaping  from  it  on  the  day  of  inspection. 

The  plumbing  of  the  jail  is  not  in  good  condition  and  it  requires  con- 
stant vigilance  to  keep  the  closets  working.  Some  of  them  are  in  need  of 
repair. 

The  number  of  witnesses  held  in  the  Erie  county  jail  seems  to  be 
increasing.  Eight  were  detained  on  the  day  of  Inspection.  The  sleeping 
rooms  hitherto  provided  for  the  witnesses  were  dark  and  unsanitary. 
Four  rooms  on  the  fourth  floor  formerly  used  for  jurors  have  been  set 
apart  as  sleeping  rooms  for  witnesses.  This  is  a  commendable  improve- 
ment 

A  special  committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  inspected  the  jail 
on  the  20th  of  October,  1914,  and  in  its  report  said  : 

"The  jail  is  in  worse  condition  than  your  committee  expected  to  find 
it  Foul  air  prevails  therein.  No  separation  of  young  boys  who  have 
committed  no  crime  from  the  actual  criminals.  Separation  should  be  made 
possible  for  the  welfare  of  the  youth  who  may  be  therein  confined. 
Witnesses  should  be  provided  with  better  quarters.  In  fact,  the  whole 
jail  should  be  placed  in  a  good  sanitary  condition  by  adopting  some  of 
the  present  plans  and  specifications." 

Few  improvements  have  been  made  to  the  jail  within  the  past  year, 
because  it  is  a  settled  proposition  that  the  present  jail  must  be  recon- 
structed. Several  years  ago  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  condemned 
the  Jail  which  was  followed  by  preliminary  mandatory  proceedings  to 
compel  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  make  the  jail  conform  wiUi  the  pro- 
visions of  the  County  Law.  Architects  were  engaged  and  plans  submitted 
and  bids  received  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  jail.  The  Board  of  Super- 
visors considered  the  bids  excessive  and  rejected  them.  A  long  time  was 
spent  over  the  testing  of  the  tool-proof  steel  required  by  the  specifications 
of  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons.  Beginning  with  the  present  year 
a  campaign  was  Inaugurated  to  rebuild  the  jail  on  the  outside  cell  plan 
and  most  of  the  year  has  been  spent  In  investigation  and  discussion  of 
methods  of  jail  construction.  As  the  discussion  seemed  interminable 
proceedings  were  re-commenced  by  this  Commission  and  are  now  pending. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  action  was  taken  to 
receive  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  jail  on  the  outside  cell  plan. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  commend  Sheriff  Becker  and  Jailer  Fink  for 
their  good  management  of  the  jail  and  Interest  in  the  prIsonerB. 
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It  is  recommended : 

First  That  the  mandatory  proceedings  against  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  Erie  county  be  pressed,  and  that  no  unreasonable  delays  or 
adjournments  be  allowed  by  this  Ck>mmlsslon. 

Second.  That  the  reconstruction  of  the  Jail  on  either  the  outside  or 
inside  cell  plan  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Erie 
county. 

Third.  That  in  the  meantime  the  jail  be  made  as  sanitary  as  possible 
and  defects  in  the  heating  system  be  repaired. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  FRANK  E.  WABE, 

Commissioner. 


ESSEX     COUNTY     JAIL 

ELIZABETHTOWN 

Inspected  August  5,  1914.    William  A.  Knowlton,  Sheriff. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  jail,  having  been  completed  in  1911.  It 
has  been  described  in  previous  reports.  The  population  on  the  day  of 
inspection  was  15—12  males  and  3  females,  classified  as  follows:  Serving 
sentence,  10  males  and  2  females ;  awaiting  trial,  2  males  and  1  female. 

The  plans  for  this  jail  were  approved  by  the  State  Commission  of 
Prisons  with  a  provision  among  others  that  each  of  the  four  showers  In 
the  main  cell  block,  two  on  each  floor,  be  moved  against  the  wall  or  into 
the  comer  and  that  doors  in  the  side  of  the  bath  rooms  be  so  arranged 
that  the  keeper  or  guard  by  oi)ening  such  doors  could  pass  through  the 
bath  along  the  corridor. 

These  showers  were  not  arranged  in  this  way,  as  was  pointed  out  In 
a  report  of  inspection  made  August  12,  1913.  Subsequently  the  attention 
of  the  architects  who  had  the  construction  of  the  jail  in  charge  was  called 
to  the  matter,  but  they  gave  no  reason  for  the  failure  to  Install  them.  The 
matter  was  also  called  to  the  attention  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  as 
was  the  faulty  condition  of  the  floors. 

Since  the  last  inspection  doors  have  been  cut  through  the  partitions 
separating  the  main  section  of  the  jail  from  the  women's  and  witnesses* 
quarters  on  the  first  and  second  floors  respectively,  thus  giving  access  to 
the  shower  baths  originally  intended  for  the  sole  use  of  the  occupants 
of  the  cells  apart  from  the  principal  cell  block.  In  addition,  a  room  has 
been  partitioned  off  from  one  end  of  the  large  room  on  the  third  floor 
and  a  bath  tub  and  closet  have  been  installed  as  well  as  additional  laundry 
facilities.  The  sheriff  stated  that  most  of  the  prisoners  In  the  main 
section  of  the  jail  preferred  the  tub  l)atb. 

The  floors  of  the  jail  were  not  properly  laid  and  as  a  result  are  badly 
worn  and  cracked.  No  floor  drains  were  provided  and  the  sheriff  states 
It  is  difficult  to  properly  clean  the  cells,  as  attempts  to  flush  them  result 
in  water  dri])ping  to  the  floor  below. 

The  jail  has  a  small  yard  attached  where  the  prisoners  exercise,  but 
no  means  of  employment  have  been  providetl  by  the  county  other  than  In 
caring  for  the  buildings  and  grounds. 

If  the  board  of  supervisors  would  purchase  or  lease  a  county  farm 
within  easy  access  of  the  jail,  the  prisoners  serving  sentence  could  be 
profitably  employed  thereon,  or  they  could  be  put  at  work  improving  high- 
ways In  the  village  and  vicinity.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  keep  every 
prisoner  serving  sentence  at  work. 

The  sheriff's  wife  acts  as  matron  and  a  physician  is  employed.  Most 
of  the  jail  supplies  are  now  purchased  from  the  prisons. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

That  the  floors  be  made  water  tight  and  properly  drained  so  they  may 
be  thoroughly  flushed  daU.y. 
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That  a  system  of  employment  for  sentenced  prisoners  be  provided. 
That  a  padded  cell  be  installed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     JOHN    F.    TRBMAIN, 

Becreiary. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY  JAIL 

MALONB 

Inspected  June  11,  1914.    A.  A.  Edwards,  Sheriff. 

I  was  met  by  the  sheriff  who  took  pains  in  showing  me  from  cellar 
to  garret  The  prisoners  in  the  jail  seemed  to  be  very  friendly  with  the 
sheriff  and  satisfied  with  what  they  were  getting  to  eat  From  June  1, 
1913,  to  June  1,  1914,  there  were  399  prisoners  serving  from  ten  days  to 
one  year  each.  On  the  day  of  inspection  there  were  32  males  and  4 
females.  The  week  before,  I  was  informed,  there  were  57  prisoners,  and 
the  Jail  being  so  small  the  sheriff  was  obliged  to  provide  sleeping  accom- 
modations for  several  of  them  in  the  corridors  and  hall,  which  was  very 
undesirable. 

The  sheriff  informed  me  he  had  asked  the  board  of  supervisors  to 
provide  funds  for  an  addition  to  the  jail  and  hoped  it  would  be  done 
before  his  term  expired.  The  present  jail  affords  no  means  of  employ- 
ment of  prisoners  other  than  at  institutional  work.  The  sheriff  suggested 
that  the  construction  of  a  jail  yard  would  give  opportunity  for  keeping 
the  prisoners  at  work  and  thus  aid  in  reducing  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
Employment  would  be  beneficial  to  the  general  condition  of  prisoners. 

I  found  the  ventilation,  on  account  of  the  small  compartments,  very 
poor.  The  bedding  and  covers  were  not  in  very  good  condition  as  far  as 
cleanliness  was  concerned. 

I  recommend  that  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  urge  the  board 
of  supervisors  to  enlarge  the  jail  and  construct  a  jail  yard  in  which  to 
employ  prisoners. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         JAMES  T.  MURPHY, 

Commissioner, 


FULTON  COUNTY  JAIL. 

JOHNSTOWN 

Inspected  August  15,  1914.    William  J.  Sheppard,  Sheriff. 

This  one  of  the  modem  jails  of  the  State  and  was  found  in  g04>d 

This  is  one  of  the  modern  jails  of  the  State  and  was  ^)and  in  good 
condition.  The  population  on  the  day  of  inspection  numbered  nine,  all 
males,  one  of  whom  was  a  minor.  They  were  classified  as  follows :  Serving 
sentence,  three;  awaiting  trial,  one;  awaiting  the  action  of  the  grand 
jury,  three;  civil  prisoners,  two.  The  highest  number  in  custody  at  any 
one  time  during  the  year  was  21,  the  lowest,  4. 

Several  improvements  have  been  made  since  the  last  inspection.  A 
modern  locking  device  has  been  installed  on  the  first  fioor ;  a  new  and  satis- 
factory system  of  hot  water  heating  has  been  provided  so  that  there  is  at 
all  times  an  abundant  supply ;  the  electric  light  system  has  been  repaired 
and  the  wires  placed  in  conduits;  the  ceiling  over  the  boiler  room  has 
been  covered  with  asbestos  and  the  interior  of  the  jail  has  been  painted. 

The  institution  is  heated  by  steam,  has  electricity  and  gas,  and  is 
well  lighted  and  ventilated.  It  was  clean  throughout  and  showed  evidence 
of  careful  management. 

The  prisoners  receive  three  meals  a  day.  No  employment  is  pro- 
vided except  in  caring  for  the  grounds  and  buildings.  The  sheriff's  wife 
acts  as  matron  and  the  sheriff  employs  a  physician  when  one  is  needed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)        JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary. 
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GENESEE  COUNTY  JAIL 

BATAVIA 

Inspected  October  5,  1914.  Thomas  M.  Hart,  Sheriff;  H.  L.  Snyder, 
Jailer. 

The  number  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  inspection  was  18,  all  men; 
classified  as  follows:  Court  prisoners,  8;  serving  sentence,  8;  held  for 
examination,  2.  Three  of  the  court  prisoners  and  one  of  the  sentenced 
prisoners  were  minors.  The  highest  number  of  inmates  at  any  one  time 
during  the  past  year  was  32 ;  the  lowest,  4 ;  the  average,  about  12. 

The  office  of  sheriff  of  this  county  is  salaried  and  prisoners  are  fed 
by  the  county;  they  are  given  three  meals  a  day  except  Simday,  when 
they  receive  two. 

The  former  cause  of  complaint — that  this  jail  was  more  or  less  con- 
gested by  the  police  prisoners  of  Batavia — has  been  remedied  by  the  new 
police  Jail  in  that  village.  The  recommndation  made  in  the  report  of 
inspection  in  1912 — that  a  washer  and  drier  be  provided — and  mentioned 
in  the  rei)ort  of  1913  as  about  to  be  finished,  has  been  installed  and  is  now 
in  operation. 

There  were  only  five  women  prisoners  during  the  past  year,  and  never 
more  than  one  at  a  time.  The  sheriff  has  not  been  able  to  give  up  a  whole 
corridor  of  the  Jail  for  women,  as  it  would  interfere  with  the  classifica- 
tion of  men  and  minors,  hence  he  has  continued  to  use  the  hospital  room 
for  women.  In  order  that  this  room  may  be  more  completely  segregated 
from  the  other  departments  a  partition  should  be  constructed  across  the 
corridor  at  both  ends  of  the  room;  this  would  furnish  a  suitable  room  for 
the  housing  of  women  prisoners  and  keep  the  rest  of  the  Jail  for  the  men 
so  that  the  sheriff  would  have  no  embarrassment  in  classifying  them  as 
the  law  requires. 

None  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report  of  inspection  of 
October  25th  last  has  been  complied  with  except  that  effort  has  been  made, 
with  apparent  success,  to  keep  the  cells  and  corridors  clean,  and  there 
is  some  employment.  Prisoners  take  care  of  the  court  house  and  the 
county  grounds  surrounding  the  buildings  and  do  the  Jail  housework. 
This  generally  gives  employment  to  five;  sometimes  there  are  not  that 
many  trusties.  In  the  winter  they  also  shovel  the  snow  from  the  side- 
walks in  the  vicinity  of  the  Jail. 

BECOM  MENDATION  S 

1.  Put  partitions  across  the  corridor  in  front  of  the  hospital  room. 

2.  Remove  the  paint  from  the  glass  in  the  windows.  This  paint 
obstructs  the  light  and  renders  the  Jail  somewhat  dark,  and  as  a  small 
section  has  already  been  removed  from  each  window  it  has  ceased  to  ac- 
complish any  good  purpose  and  should  all  be  removed. 

3.  Other  recommendations  contained  in  the  report  of  October  26th 
last  are  hereby  renewed.  These  include  the  furnishing  of  white  sheets 
and  pillows  with  slips  for  the  beds,  a  mess  table  in  each  corridor  of  the 
Jail,  stools  in  the  corridors  for  the  prisoners,  porcelain  lined  cups  and 
plates  in  place  of  tin,  a  receiving  room  in  the  basement,  and  construction 
of  a  Jail  yard.  Almost  all  modern  jails  have  these  improvements  and  it 
would  seem  as  though  some  of  them  could  be  furnished  at  such  trifiing 
expense  that  there  ought  to  be  no  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  local 
authorities  to  comply  with  these  recommendations. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

GREENE  COUNTY  JAIL 

CATSKILL 

Inspected  May  25,  1914.  Elmore  Mackey,  Sheriff;  Seymour  June, 
Deputy  Sheriff. 
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The  total  number  of  prisoners  on  date  of  inspection  was  3  adult 
males,  all  serving  sentence.  The  average  number  confined  during  the 
year  was  7. 

This  is  a  new  modern  jail  with  29  cells,  two  hospital  rooms,  and  a 
padded  cell,  constituting  eight  separate  departments  on  three  floors. 

The  floors,  baths  and  toilet  facilities  were  found  very  clean  and  in 
good  condition.  The  jail  is  heated  with  steam  and  lighted  with  electricity, 
and  a  hot  water  heating  plant  in  the  basement  is  kept  running  at  all  times 
for  bathing  and  washing  purposes.  There  is  a  large  room  in  the  base- 
ment which  is  used  for  the  detention  of  tramps,  and  this  was  very  clean 
and  tidy.  It  is  provided  with  canvas  bunks  and  has  a  toilet  and  shower 
baths. 

The  prisoners  receive  three  meals  a  day,  and  are  required  to  do  jail 
work.    They  are  allowed  to  exercise  in  the  jail  yard. 

The  sherifiTs  wife  acts  as  matron  when  there  are  female  prisoners. 
The  third  floor  is  used  for  women  and  juveniles,  and  consists  of  three 
cells  on  each  side  with  running  water  and  closet  in  each  cell. 

This  jail  is  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  well  equipped.  The  sheriff  is 
to  be  commended  for  the  wholesome  condition  throughout  the  jail.  The 
records  were  found  written  up  to  date. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
{Signed)  RUDOLPH  F.  DIEDLING, 

CommiasUmer. 

HAMILTON  COUNTY  JAIL 

LAKE  PLEASANT 

Inspected  August  15,  1914.  Frank  A.  Lawrence,  Sheriff;  Lee  Foun- 
tain, Under  Sheriff. 

Hamilton  county  is  in  the  most  sparsely  settled  section  of  the  Adiron- 
dack country,  and  its  county  jail  at  Lake  Pleasant  is  little  more  than  a 
lockup.  The  number  of  arrests  is  few.  There  were  no  prisoners  on  the 
day  of  inspection  and  only  two,  both  males,  had  been  incarcerated  since 
January  1st  of  the  present  year. 

The  jail  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  a  two-story  stone  building. 
It  comprises  four  steel  cells  with  bunks  which  are  supplied  with  mat- 
tresses, sheets,  pillows,  pillow  slips  and  blankets.  There  is  but  one  window 
in  the  cell  room  at  the  end  of  the  corridor.  Kerosene  oil  lamps  are  the 
only  means  of  light  and  heat  is  furnished  by  a  furnace  supplemented  by 
a  wood  stove.  A  new  sanitary  dry  closet  had  recently  been  installed  in 
one  of  the  cells.     In  the  others  buckets  are  used. 

A  room  with  bath  tub,  closet  and  lavatory  was  fitted  up  in  a  portion 
of  the  building  adjacent  to  the  cell  room,  prior  to  an  inspection  made 
July  24,  1913,  for  the  use  of  the  jailer's  family  as  well  as  for  prisoners. 
No  bars  were  placed  over  the  window ;  the  only  thing  between  the 
prisoner  and  liberty  when  the  window  was  raised  was  a  covering  of 
mosquito  netting.  During  the  present  year  one  of  the  prisoners  escaped 
through  this  window  but  was  later  retaken.  To  guard  against  future 
escapes  bars  should  be  placed  over  this  window. 

The  report  of  July  14,  1913,  said  in  part : 

'^Relative  to  the  separation  and  classification  of  prisoners,  it  is 
claimed  there  has  been  no  occasion  to  detain  females,  witnesses  or  civil 
prisoners  in  recent  years;  but  when  court  prisoners  and  those  serving 
sentence  are  in  custody  at  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  mingle  them 
in  one  cell  room  in  violation  of  law.  There  is,  however,  an  additional  room 
with  barred  windows  which  can  be  used  in  certain  cases,  such  as  the 
temporary  detention  of  a  minor  or  witness. 

"This  jail  could  be  materially  improved  and  the  law  generally  com- 
plied with  by  removing  two  of  the  cells  and  installing  them  in  another 
room  fitted  up  for  the  puri>ose.  This  would  make  room  in  the  present 
quarters  for  a  shower  bath,  closet  and  lavatory,  and  would  provide  two 
separate  departments  for  the  sentenced  prisoners  and  those  awaiting 
action  of  the  courts." 
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Conditions  have  not  changed  in  this  respect  since  the  last  inspection 
and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  is  urged  to  consider  these  suggestions  with 
a  view  to  providing  a  place  of  detention  which  will  not  make  it  necssary 
for  the  sheriff  to  violate  the  law  relative  to  dasslflcation. 

The  Jail  and  premises  were  clean  and  apparently  well  kept 

BECOM  MEND  ATION 

That  the  window  opening  into  the  hath  room  be  barred. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     JOHN    F.    TREMAIN, 

Secretary. 

HERKIMER  COUNTY  JAIL 

HEBKIMEB 

Inspected  AprU  10,  1914.     William  H.  Stitt,  Sheriff. 

The  population  on  the  above  date  was  18,  all  males,  classified  as 
follows :  Held  for  grand  Jury,  13 ;  serving  sentence,  4 ;  awaiting  trial,  one 
boy  aged  16  charaged  with  murder. 

The  highest  number  at  any  one  time  during  the  past  year  was  32; 
lowest,  18.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  twelve 
females  and  16  persons  under  the  age  of  21  years  were  admitted. 

This  jail  remains  the  same  as  described  in  the  last  report  of  inspec- 
tion, except  that  the  cell  doors  which  could  not  be  operated  have  been 
put  In  working  order;  the  interior  has  been  painted.  On  the  first  floor 
are  11  regular  cells  and  a  toilet  cell,  facing  a  central  corridor.  The  second 
floor  is  a  duplicate  of  the  flrst.  On  the  third  floor  are  six  cells  for  women, 
two  double  cells,  three  steel  rooms  and  baths.  The  stairways  leading 
from  one  floor  to  the  other  are  inside  the  jail  proper. 

There  are  no  closets  or  washing  facilities  In  the  ceUs.  Each  depart- 
ment has  a  closet,  shower  bath  and  sink  with  running  water.  The  bedding 
consists  of  mattresses,  blankets  and  pillows,  and  was  found  in  very  good 
condition.  The  toilet  flxtures  and  bath  rooms  were  not  in  bad  condition 
but  would  stand  more  thorough  cleaning.  The  prisoners  receive  three 
meals  a  day  and  are  unemployed  except  a  few  trusties.  The  supply  of  hot 
water  for  washing,  bathing,  etc.,  is  said  to  be  ample.  The  sheriff's  wife 
is  employed  as  matron  but  does  not  have  exclusive  custody  of  the  women's 
department 

The  county  authorities  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  recent  years 
In  the  way  of  minor  improvements  to  this  jail,  but  there  still  remains 
one  serious  defect  As  above  indicated,  the  cells  are  not  provided  with 
sanitary  closets  and  wash-basins  as  are  found  In  all  the  modem  county 
jails  of  the  State.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  will 
take  care  of  this  matter  during  the  present  year. 

It  does  not  appear  just  why  the  county  jail  must  be  continued  in  use 
year  after  year  as  a  sobering-up  place  for  the  drunks  of  the  village  of 
Herkimer,  when  at  small  expense  a  suitable  lockup  could  doubtless  be 
provided  in  connection  with  the  police  station.  The  jail  has  no  suitable 
separate  quarters  for  the  purpose.  These  Intoxicated  persons,  and  tramps 
from  the  railroad  in  charge  of  detectives  are  dumped  in  with  the  prisoners 
regularly  serving  sentence  or  awaiting  trial.  The  jail  authorities  are 
greatly  hampered  thereby  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  discipline  and 
conduct  the  jail  efficiently,  besides  the  disturbance  and  annoyance  to  the 
legitimate  population. 

This  jail  has  only  27  cells  and  three  rooms  and  is  hardly  sufficient 
for  the  prisoners  regularly  committed,   which  numbered  last  year  209. 

The  village  of  Herkimer  brought  236  police  prisoners  to  the  jail  during 
the  past  ten  months.  The  neighboring  village  of  Mohawk  also  had  38 
prisoners  temporarily  detained  at  this  jail  during  the  past  ten  months. 
It  is  within  the  province  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
practice  and  should  be  done  without  delay,  or  the  jail  enlarged  so  as  to 
properly  care  for  police  prisoners  apart  from  the  main  jail. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspeoiar. 
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JEFFERSON  COUNTY  JAIL 

WATEBTOWN 

Inspected  January  28,  1914;  Morris  S.  Gragg,  Sheriff. 
At  the  time  of  inspection  the  population  was  39,  classified  as  follows: 

Males        Females 
Adults        Minors        Adults 

Awaiting   trial    6  1 

Convicted  of  crime   22  4  2 

Held  for  examination    3  1 

31  6  2 

The  inspection  was  made  early  in  the  morning  at  a  time  when  any 
Institution  is  usually  found  at  its  worst.  The  building  was  clean  and  the 
closets,  wash-bowls  and  baths  were  in  good  condition.  The  breakfast 
which  was  being  served  to  the  prisoners  consisted  of  oatmeal  with  milk 
and  sugar,  bread  and  tea.  I  tasted  the  food  and  it  was  good  and  whole- 
some. Each  man  is  issued  a  16-ounee  loaf  of  bread  each  day  and  is  given 
a  third  of  it  at  each  meal.  A  mixture  of  green  and  black  tea  is  used. 
Before  leaving  the  building  I  inspected  the  dinner — boiled  beef,  potatoes, 
carrots,  turnips  and  bread.    The  meals  furnished  each  day  are  as  follows : 

Breakfast — Oatmeal  with  sugar  and  milk,  tea  and  bread. 

Dinner — Beef  or  pork,  vegetables  or  vegetable  stew  and  bread. 

Supi)er — Bread  and  tea. 

^Vhile  the  inspection  was  being  made  a  pig  was  brought  in,  showing 
that  country  killed  pork  is  used.  The  beef  in  the  refrigerator  was 
examined,  also  the  tea  and  oatmeal;  they  were  of  good  quality.  The 
kitchen  was  very  clean,  but  needs  repainting. 

In  my  Judgment  the  law  requiring  that  prisoners  be  "provided  with  a 
sufneient  quantity  of  plain  but  wholesome  food"  is  being  fully  complied 
with. 

The  bedding  was  not  in  satisfactory  condition ;  new  mattresses  are 
needed  at  once,  also  some  new  pillows  and  blankets.  The  beds  are  provided 
with  the  above  mentioned  articles,  also  sheets  aii.l  T>niow  slips.  The 
latter  are  washed  once  a  week.  I  was  told  that  each  prisoner  is  given 
clean  blankets  when  he  arrives  and  if  he  has  a  long  sentence  he  is  given 
clean  ones  at  intervals. 

There  are  two  shower  baths  on  the  first  floor,  two  showers  :ind  a 
bath  tub  on  the  second  floor,  a  bath  tub  on  the  thinl  floor,  and  a  shower 
and  tub  in  the  basement.  The  phovvers  were  not  all  in  «vorkiiiv'  order,  out 
the  plumbers  were  soon  expected  to  have  them  in  goo<l  condition.  It  has 
been  the  custom  to  allow  the  male  prisoners  to  use  the  tub  on  the  second 
floor.  This  practice  should  be  discontinued  and  they  should  be  compelled 
to  use  the  showers ;  and  this  brings  up  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  Jail. 
There  is  an  absolutely  insufflcient  supply  of  hot  water.  The  boiler  in  the 
kitchen,  which  is  only  of  fair  size,  has  to  supply  hot  water  for  every  pur- 
pose— baths,  cleaning,  laundry  and  kitchen.  This  is  a  simple  impossibility. 
The  sheriff  can  not  be  exjiected  to  keep  his  prisoners,  jail  or  bedding  In 
good  condition  unless  this  is  remedie<l.  There  are  three  small  stationary 
tubs  for  laundry  purposes.    They  are  inadequate. 

Prisoners  are  unemployed,  with  the  exception  of  seven  trusties.  They 
are  not  exercised,  as  there  is  no  jail  yard  available.  The  sheriff's  wife 
assists  in  the  care  of  the  women  prisoners.  The  jailer's  record  was  well 
kept  and  up-to-date. 

It  is  recommended : 

First.  That  the  building  be  provided  with  a  hot  water  plant  of 
suflficient  capacity  to  furnish  all  the  hot  water  necessary  for  the  institution, 
and  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  see  that  this  is  installed  at  once,  as  it 
is  necessary  for  sanitary  reasons. 

Second.    That  adequate  laundry  facilities  be  installed. 

Third.    That  the  interior  of  the  Jail  be  repainted  by  the  inmates. 

Fourth.  That  a  matron  be  regularly  employed  and  required  to  act 
as  the  custodian  of  the  department  for  females. 
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Fifth.  That  the  Board  of  Superrisors  proYlde  some  flystem  of  employ- 
ment for  the  prisoners. 

Sixth,    lliat  the  jail  telephone  system  be  put  in  working  order. 
Seventh.    That  the  sheriff  maintain  better  discipline. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

{8igned)        PHILIP  G.  ROOSA, 

Impedar, 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY  JAIL. 

WATEBTOWN 

Inspected  June  16,  1914.  Morris  S.  Gragg,  Sheriff. 

From  June  1,  1913,  to  June  1,  1914,  there  were  490  commitments  to 
the  Jefferson  County  Jail.  Of  that  number  284  were  under  sentence  to 
the  institution  from  5  to  59  days.  A  few  served  longer  terms  in  default 
of  payment  of  fine  at  expiration  of  straight  sentence.  The  other  persons 
confined  during  that  time  were  held  for  examination,  the  grand  jury,  trial, 
transportation  to  other  institutions,  witnesses,  etc.  The  average  number 
of  inmates  per  day  during  that  time  was  nearly  41,  the  highest  number 
being  65  and  the  lowest  26.  Of  the  total  number  of  inmates  during  the 
year  452  were  males  and  58  females. 

I  found  the  jail  in  good  condition.      It  is  a  credit  to  Jefferson  county. 
The  female  and  juveniles  have  apartments    separate    from    the    male 
prisoners,  and  the  cells  were  clean,  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 

Since  the  last  inspection  additional  facilities  for  supplying  hot  water 
have  been  provided  and  the  sheriff  stated  that  the  supply  is  now  ample. 

As  directed  by  the  Commission  I  made  an  investigation  of  the  matter 
of  the  employment  by  the  sheriff  of  prisoners  from  the  jail  on  his  farm. 
The  sheriff  did  not  deny  that  he  had  done  so  but  said  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  had  had  a  meeting  at  which  it  had  been  settled  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner. 

He  said  that  since  that  time  he  had  not  worked  any  of  the  prisoners 
on  the  farm  although  on  one  or  two  occasions  he  had  taken  three  or  four 
young  boys  out  with  him  as  far  as  the  farm  to  do  work  in  connection 
with  the  jaiL  He  assured  me  that  he  did  not  intend  to  work  any  of  the 
prisoners  on  his  farm.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  received  an  opinion  from 
the  Attorney  General  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  he  said  he  had.  I 
think  the  way  the  matter  stands  at  the  present  time,  that  Sheriff  Gragg 
intends  to  stay  within  the  law  regarding  working  the  prisoners. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  should  provide  employment  for  the  idle 
prisoners  serving  sentence  in  the  Jefferson  county  jail.  The  inmates  could 
be  profitably  employed  on  a  county  farm  or  in  improving  highways.  Such 
employment  would  benefit  the  prisoner  and  probably  would  tend  to  reduce 
the  Jail  population. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)        JAMBS  T.  MURPHY. 

ComnUsHoner. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY  JAIL 

WATKBTOWN 

Inspected  September  25,  1914.  Morris  S.  Gragg,  Sheriff. 

The  population  at  the  time  of  inspection  was  51,  classified  as  follows : 
Serving  sentence,  29  males  and  6  females;  court  prisoners,  15;  United 
States  prisoners,  1.  The  highest  number  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 
was  68;  lowest,  30. 

This  is  a  modern  jail  and  has  been  sufficiently  described  in  previous 
reports.  Since  the  last  inspection  a  new  water  heating  device  has  been 
installed,  and  as  a  result  the  shower  baths  are  now  in  working  order  and 
the  jail  was  found  in  an  excellent  state  of  cleanliness  throughout  The 
interior  has  been  painted  and  the  broken  wire  glass  in  the  toilet  enclosures 
on  the  third  floor  replaced.  A  new  supply  of  bedding  has  also  been  pur- 
chased of  the  prisons.    These  improvements  were  made  in  compliance  with 
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recominendations  made  in  last  year's  report  of  inspection,  and  the  equip- 
ment now  seems  to  be  complete  with  the  exception  of  adequate  laundry 
facilities.  These  are  very  essential  and  should  be  installed  without  further 
delay. 

The  prisoners  were  separated  as  the  law  requires,  but  a  serious 
mistake  was  made  when  the  stairways  were  constructed  inside  of  the  jail 
proper  instead  of  outside  in  the  sheriff's  office.  This  allows  the  prisoners 
to  converse  from  one  floor  to  the  other ;  even  the  females  on  the  third  floor 
talk  with  the  men  on  the  lower  floors,  and  the  quarters  for  women  cannot 
be  reached  except  by  passing  through  the  department  for  men.  As  a 
consequence  the  women,  all  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  laundry  in  the 
basement  must  pass  through  the  men's  departments  four  times  dally.  The 
sherUTs  wife,  who  is  the  Jail  matron,  does  not  have  exclusive  custody  of 
the  women.  There  should  be  an  independent  entrance  to  the  third  floor 
so  that  the  matron  might  be  free  to  enter  at  all  times,  who  should  also 
be  in  possession  of  the  keys. 

All  the  cells  have  modern  toilet  facilities,  steel  bunks  with  mattrost^es, 
blankets,  pillows,  sheets  and  pillow  cases  which  presented  a  tidy  appear- 
ance.   The  floor  is  of  smooth  cement  and  seems  to  wear  well. 

The  prisoners  receive  three  meals  a  day  and  are  unemployed  except 
institutional  work.  No  doubt  farming  in  this  county  would  be  a  profitable 
employment 

BEOOM  MENDATIONS 

First    That  a  complete  laundry  equipment  be  installed. 
Second.    That  the  matron  be  required  to  have  actual  charge  of  the 
women  prisoners. 

Third.    That  labor  be  provided  for  the  sentenced  prisoners. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

{Signed)         CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector, 

KINGS  COUNTY  JAIL 

BATMOND  STREET,  BROOKLYN 

Inspected  January  29,  1914;  I^uis  A.  Swazey,  Sheriff:  Richard 
Wright,  Warden;  Charles  H.  Francisco,  Deputy  Warden.  The  other 
officials  are  eight  male  keepers,  1  bookkeeper,  2  cleaners,  2  cooks  and  two 
matrons.    There  were  11  prisoners,  all  males. 

This  is  a  new  Jail;  it  is  in  charge  of  the  sheriff,  and  is  intended  to 
provide  a  place  for  civil  prisoners.  The  11  inmates  on  the  day  of 
inspection  were  classified  as  follows:  Held  for  contempt  of  surrogate's 
court,  1 ;  witnesses,  4 ;  contempt  in  divorce  suit,  1 ;  contempt  In  alimony 
decision,  1 ;  contempt  for  non-payment  of  alimony.  3 :  contempt  in  sup- 
plementary proceedings,  1.  Other  classes  of  prisoners  which  may  be  com- 
mitted to  this  jail  are  witnesses  from  the  United  States  court.  National 
Guard  delinquents,  debtors  in  tort  Judgments,  defendants  on  wage  earning 
executions,  arrests  before  Judgment  in  actions  of  breach  of  promise,  and 
in  actions  for  breach  of  trust. 

This  Jail  was  opened  January  24,  1914.  There  are  16  cells  for  men, 
size,  7  ft.  6  inches  x  7  ft.  6  inches.  These  are  each  furnished  with  two 
wire  mesh  cots,  or  bunks,  of  the  folding  kind.  The  cells  are  on  two  floors, 
eight  on  each  floor.  They  have  open  front<^  facing  the  outer  walls  and  a 
corridor  between  the  front  of  the  cells  and  the  wall.  There  is  a  bath  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  men's  Jail  and  wash-basin  and  closets  in  the  corridors 
on  eflfh  floor. 

The  women's  department  consists  of  one  room  with  two  cots  and  a 
dormitory  with  four  cots:  connected  with  these  are  shower  bath  and 
closet.  There  is  also  a  matron's  room  on  the  upper  floor  and  a  warden's 
sleeping  room  on  the  first  floor.  Connected  with  the  matron's  room  is  a 
bath.  There  is  also  on  the  second  floor  a  large  room  which  may  be  used 
for  a  sitting  room  or  a  dormitory ;  this  room  has  four  windows. 
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On  the  first  floor  are  the  warden's  ofiloe,  bath»  dining  ro<»n,  kitchen 
and  storeroom.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam  from  the  city  priaon 
which  is  in  the  same  block.  This  is  a  modern  JaiL  well  arranged  for  the 
class  of  prisoners  committed  to  it  The  highest  number  lately  was  26;  the 
average,  about  15  last  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

KINGS  COUNTY  JAIL 

RAYMOND   STREET,   BROOKLYN 

Inspected  March  27,  1914.    Richard  Wright,  Warden. 

At  the  time  of  inspection  there  were  17  inmates — ^13  men  and  4 
women;  three  of  the  latter  were  held  as  witnesses  in  a  white  slave  case. 

This  is  a  new  prison  and  was  found  in  very  good  condition.  They 
have  two  matrons,  one  on  day  duty  and  one  at  night,  and  two  cleaners; 
also  eight  keepers  and  two  female  cooks. 

This  prison  has  windows  facing  the  street  which  allow  the  prisoners 
to  communicate  ^'ith  outsiders,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  pass  anything 
through  the  windows.  All  the  windows  should  be  screened,  and  be  of 
frosted  glass. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)         HENRY  SOLOMON, 

Commissioner. 

KINGS  COUNTY  JAIL 

BROOKLYN 

To  the  state  Commission  of  Prisons. 

Gentlemen — In  accordance  with  my  duties  I  \'isited  on  April  14,  1914,  • 
Kings  County  Jail  and  City  Prison.  I  met  John  Hayes,  the  warden,  who 
received  me.  He  gave  me  all  data  and  information  requested.  The  popu- 
lation on  that  day  was  278 — males  237,  females  41.  I  found  all  the  depart- 
ments extremely  clean,  especially  in  the  cell  block,  with  the  exception  of 
the  walls.  In  the  kitchen  everything  was  in  first  class  sanitary  condition, 
the  storerooms  well  kept  and  the  food  seemed  to  be  sweet  smelling  and 
wholesome.    I  would  suggest  another  light  in  the  ice  house. 

The  walls  in  the  cell  block  need  painting  very  badly,  and  I  would 
recommend  that  this  be  attended  to  immediately,  as  years  must  have 
passed  since  they  were  last  painted,  the  walls  being  cracked  and  the  paint 
peeling  all  over. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  City  Prison  is  situated  the  county  Jail,  there 
prisoners  are  detained  on  civil  matters.  I  found  within  14  male  and  4 
female  prLsoners. 

There  are  three  women  detained  who  were  transferred  from  the  Nassau 
County  Jail  for  reasons  familiar  to  this  Commission.  Another  inmate,  a 
young  woman,  is  detained  as  a  witness  in  a  white  slave  case. 

A  complaint  was  lodged  with  this  Commission  by  a  Dr.  Hendrlck  who 
was  committed  on  December  10,  1913,  by  order  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
is  held  on  $10,000  bail  in  alimony  suit.  I  gave  him  a  hearing  and  found 
his  statements  to  be  erratic  and  irresponsible,  as  one  of  the  principal 
charges  against  the  warden  was  that  he  was  constantly  beastly  drunk, 
especially  on  February  18,  1914,  at  5 :30  A.  M.  I  examined  various  inmates 
I)ertaining  to  this  complaint,  and  although  there  were  five  charges  made 
by  complainant,  none  could  be  substantiated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         LEON  C.  WEINSTOCK, 

Commissioner. 
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LEWIS  CX)UNTY  JAIL 
Lowvnxs 

Inspected  September  22,  1914.    S.  S.  Stoddard,  Sheriff. 

On  this  date  the  population  was  5,  all  adult  males,  classified  as  fol- 
lows :  Held  for  grand  jury,  3 ;  seryiing  sentence,  1 ;  awaiting  examination, 
1.  The  highest  number  at  any  one  time  during  the  past  year  was  22; 
lowest,  2. 

This  old  Jail  remains  in  practically  the  same  condition  as  when  last 
visited.  None  of  the  recommendations  made  has  been  complied  with.  It 
is  a  yery  small  Jail,  haying  only  eight  cells  and  is  extremely  antiquated. 
The  cells  are  of  quite  good  size  but  are  constructed  of  the  heaviest 
masonry  with  massive  grated  doors,  and  there  are  four  sets  of  bars  in 
each  of  the  small  windows.  The  lower  floor  is  of  flag  stones  said  to  be 
laid  upon  the  ground;  the  second  floor  is  wood,  badly  worn.  The  damp- 
ness causes  the  interior  of  the  cells  to  drip  with  moisture  during  the  hot 
weather.  The  cells  are  practically  without  ventilation.  There  is  a  small 
opening  In  the  tops  of  the  cells  but  it  does  not  extend  through  the  roof  to 
the  outer  air. 

The  Jail  has  electric  light  and  is  heated  by  steam.  Each  section 
has  a  flushing  closet  in  the  corridor  and  a  sink  with  running  water.  It 
is  diflScult  to  conceive  how  the  sheriff  can  get  along  with  the  inadequate 
facilities  provided,  especially  when  the  population  runs  high.  There  are 
no  laundry  or  bathing  facilities,  except  a  tin  tub  in  one  of  the  cells, 
and  no  device  for  heating  water,  except  a  small  boiler  in  connection  with 
the  little  range  in  the  sheriff's  kitchen.  This  boiler  and  range  are  none 
too  large  for  the  uses  of  the  sheriff's  family  and  Jail  officials.  The 
result  of  such  an  inadequate  equipment  was  at  once  apparent ;  the  bedding 
was  In  very  bad  condition,  most  of  it  fit  for  the  bonfire,  being  worn  out 
and  badly  discolored.  For  bathing,  the  water  must  first  be  heated  and  then 
carried  into  the  Jail  and  to  the  tin  tub  in  a  rear  cell.  Under  such 
hampered  circumstances  there  is  little  incentive  for  cleanliness. 

The  prisoners  receive  three  meals  a  day  and  are  unemployed.  The  fee 
system,  which  has  always  obtained  in  this  county,  will  be  discontinued 
January  1st,  and  the  sheriff's  office  salaried,  the  prisoners  to  be  boarded 
directly  at  the  expense  of  the  county.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  in 
nearly  all  the  counties  of  the  State  and  is  a  decided  step  in  advance 
in  this  county. 

The  sheriff*s  wife  acts  as  matron,  but  fortunately  there  are  few 
occasions  for  her  services  in  that  capacity.  There  were  no  female  in- 
mates during  the  past  year.  Some  effort  is  made  to  classify  the  prisoners 
as  provided  by  law,  but  this  Is  out  of  the  question  when  many  are  In 
custody.  Such  separation  is  only  partial,  as  conversation  from  one  fioor 
to  the  other  is  possible  at  all  times. 

By  making  certain  improvements  to  the  present  Jail,  and  constructing 
an  addition  in  the  rear,  it  might  be  made  to  suffice  for  a  number  of  years ; 
but  the  wiser  method  would  seem  to  be  the  construction  of  a  new  modern 
Jail  as  is  found  in  most  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  In  the  meantime 
the  following  recommendations  are  made : 

First.  That  a  separate  water  heater  be  installed  and  that  every  part 
of  the  Jail  and  equipment  be  kept  thoroughly  clean  at  all  times,  and  the 
prisoners  required  to  bathe  at  least  once  a  week. 

Second.    That  adequate  laundry  facilities  be  provided. 

Third.  That  a  new  supply  of  bedding  be  furnished  throughout  the 
Jail. 

Fourth.  That  the  village  of  Lowville  be  required  to  provide  a  place 
of  detention  for  police  prisoners,  separate  from  the  county  Jail. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)        CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector. 
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LIVINGSTON  COUNTY  JAIL 

GSNEBSO 

Inspected  July  15,  1914.  George  H.  Boot,  Sheriff;  James  A.  Donnelly, 
Jailer. 

The  number  of  Inmates  on  the  day  of  Inspection  was  5,  all  men,  classi- 
fied as  follows:  Court  prisoners,  2;  serving  sentence,  3.  The  highest 
number  at  any  one  time  during  the  past  year  was  16;  the  lowest,  1;  the 
average,  about  10.  There  are  very  few  women  committed  to  this  Jail, 
only  four  since  last  October.  There  have  been  a  numbr  of  minors,  27  in 
all,  since  October  first 

This  is  a  modern  two-story  jail  and  was  found  in  excellent  condition. 
There  are  14  modern  cells  on  the  first  floor,  7  on  each  side,  back  to  back, 
with  a  utility  corridor.  There  are  8  cells  with  two  large  rooms  on  the 
second  floor. 

The  beds  were  furnished  with  mattresses,  blankets,  sheets  and  pil- 
lows with  cases  and  were  very  neat  The  floors  were  clean.  Some  of  the 
toilet  fixtures  were  slightly  rusty  or  stained,  showing  more  or  less  neglect 
at  some  time.  The  sheriffs  wife  acts  as  matron  when  there  are  female 
inmates. 

The  Jail  is  still  used  as  a  police  lockup  for  the  village  of  Geneseo. 
This  practice  should  be  discontinued  as  recommended  in  the  report  last 
year. 

The  only  employment  is  the  care  of  the  Jail  garden  and  Jail  house- 
work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Intpedcr. 


MADISON  COUNTY  JAIL 

WAMPSVILLE 

Inspected  June  9,  1914.      John  Benstead,  Sheriff. 

On  the  above  date  the  population  was  17,  all  adult  males,  classified 
as  follows:  Serving  sentence,  13;  awaiting  trial,  4.  The  total  number  of 
admissions  during  1913  was  240,  of  which  number  one  was  a  female  and 
twenty-eight  were  under  the  age  of  21. 

This  is  a  modern  three-story  Jail  of  pressed  brick  construction.  It 
has  a  total  of  46  cells,  arranged  in  adequate  separate  departments  for 
the  proper  classification  of  the  inmates.  The  floors,  toilets  and  bedding 
were  found  in  good  condition  with  regard  to  cleanliness.  Straw  ticks 
and  blankets  are  used,  and  in  addition  sheets  and  pillow  cases  are  pro- 
vided in  the  women's  department  The  sheriff  stated  that  the  supply  of 
hot  water  is  ample  for  washing,  bathing,  etc.  The  prisoners  are  required 
to  bathe  at  least  once  a  week,  and  oftener  if  desired. 

The  ventilation  was  good,  as  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  windows 
are  open,  but  the  perforations  through  the  top  of  the  niches  were  either 
rusted  shut  or  covered  with  dust  in  the  utility  coridor,  and  do  not  operate 
as  ventilators. 

The  toilet  niches  are  rusting  badly  and  something  should  be  done  at 
once  to  check  this  or  in  a  few  years  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  replace 
the  whole  system  on  the  flrst  and  second  floors.  Painting  the  bottom  of  the 
niches  several  times  a  year  and  keeping  them  thoroughly  cleaned  dally 
would  improve  the  condition.  In  a  few  Jails  the  depression  has  been 
flUed  with  cement  with  very  good  results.  If  properly  prepared  and 
applied  so  the  cement  would  not  crack  or  shrink,  this  method  would  seem 
advisable.  It  would  be  inexpensive  and  certainly  ought  to  be  given  a 
trial  at  once. 

There  is  no  regular  system  of  employment  for  the  prisoners.  Several 
trusties  are  engaged  a  greater  portion  of  the  time  in  caring  for  the 
county  buildings,  lawns,  garden,  etc.  Such  prisoners  receive  three  meals  a 
day;  all  others  two  meals. 
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The  ice  house  is  still  in  the  jail  yard,  which  prevents  the  use  of  the 
yard  for  exercising  purposes.  Last  year  it  was  reported  that  a  new 
Ice  house  and  barn  were  to  be  constructed  in  the  rear  of  the  jail.  The 
bam  has  been  completed  but  nothing  done  about  the  ice  house  except  to 
fill  the  old  one  again. 

The  steel  work  would  stand  painting  again,  which  should  first  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  the  work  done  by  ttie  inmates. 

It  is  recommended: 

1st  That  the  closet  niches  be  put  in  proper  condition  and  kept  free 
from  rust 

2nd.  That  the  tops  of  the  niches  in  the  utility  corridor  be  cleaned 
and  the  perforations  opened. 

3rd.    That  the  steel  work  be  cleaned  and  painted  by  the  prisoners. 

4th.  That  the  ice  house  be  removed  from  the  jail  yard  and  the  yard 
used  for  exercising  purposes. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)        CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector, 

MONROE  COUNTY  JAIL 

ROCHESTER 

Inspected  March  18,  1914. 

On  the  above  date  the  population  was  07,  all  court  prisoners;  three 
were  females  and  12  were  boys.  The  highest  number  at  any  one  time 
during  the  past  season  was  98;  the  lowest,  13.  The  total  number  of 
admissions  during  the  year  was  1,925. 

This  jail  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  city  of  Rochester.  It  com- 
prises two  cell  blocks,  one  known  as  the  old  cage  or  pit,  and  the  other  a 
new  addition  of  45  modem  cells.  The  latter  was  built  upon  a  rather 
contracted  site  and  it  was  necessary  to  arrange  it  in  tiers  rather  than  in 
separate  fioors,  as  in  the  newer  jails,  with  prisoners'  exercising  corridor 
and  guards'  corridor  between  the  cells  and  windows.  The  objection  to 
the  tier  plan  is  the  lack  of  complete  segregation  of  the  different  classes 
of  prisoners.  These  cells  are  light,  well  ventilated  and  amply  provided 
with  toilet  facilities,  steel  seats,  clothes  hooks,  etc.  The  bedding  con- 
sists of  blankets,  which  were  clean,  as  was  true  of  the  fioors  and  toilet 
fixtures. 

The  old  part  is  a  dark  insanitary  prison  and  its  use  should  be  dis- 
couraged as  much  as  possible.  It  is  used  principally  for  the  overflow 
which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  ];)ersons  from  police  court  committed 
for  a  day  or  so  for  further  examination. 

The  boys  above-mentioned  were  occupying  one  of  the  upper  tiers  of 
the  new  part  The  discipline  was  good  and  a  feeling  of  good  will  seemed 
to  prevail. 

The  department  for  female^  Is  fully  equipped  with  beds  and  modern 
toilet  facilities  and  was  found  in  good  condition.  A  matron  is  employed 
and  is  in  charge  of  this  department  both  day  and  night 

All  inmates  receive  three  meals  a  day  and  are  unemployed,  as  none 
is  serving  time. 

The  exercising  court  in  course  of  construction  adjacent  to  the  jail 
has  not  been  fully  completed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

iSiffned)        CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector, 

MONROE  COUNTY  JAIL 

BOC  HESTER 

Inspected  October  6,  1914.  Geoerge  R.  Brown,  Sheriff.  There  are 
two  jailers,  two  watchmen,  two  porters,  one  matron,  two  engineers  and  a 
cook.    The  office  of  sheriff  of  this  county  is  salaried. 

The  number  of  prisoners  on  the  day  of  inspection  was:  Men,  76; 
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women,  1 ;  classlfled  as  follows :  Court  prisoners,  51 ;  held  for  examination, 
22;  civil  prisoners,  1;  United  States  prisoners,  2.  Nine  of  the  male 
prisoners  were  minors.    No  sentenced  prisoners  are  sent  to  this  jaiL 

mie  highest  number  of  inmates  at  any  one  time  since  May  30th  last, 
when  the  jail  passed  under  its  present  management,  was  108;  lowest,  37; 
average,  about  60. 

This  Jail  has  46  cells  in  the  pit  and  43  light  and  2  dark  cells  in  the 
new  section;  the  dark  cells,  the  Jailer  stated  were  seldom  used. 

There  is  a  matron's  room  and  two  departments  for  women  on  the 
third  floor  over  the  sheriflTs  residence,  and  on  the  second  floor  is  a 
department  for  civil  prisoners  and  another  department  for  any  use  which 
may  be  required. 

The  jail  was  found  in  clean  condition  and  the  discipline  good. 
Prisoners  are  given  three  meals  a  day  except  Sunday  when  they  are  given 
two  meals. 

At  the  time  this  jail  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  45  modern  cells, 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  it  was  supposed  that  this  new  part  would 
ordinarily  take  care  of  the  prison  population  except  possibly  the  police 
prisoners  held  for  examination.  The  Jail  population  of  this  county  has 
so  largely  increased  that  the  old  section  known  as  the  pit  is  in  constant 
use,  and  at  times  even  both  sections  are  congested.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  conditions  in  the  pit  should  be  improved.  The  ventilation  is 
bad,  the  cells  are  very  dark,  and  the  whole  arrangement  is  anticiuated. 
This  should  be  modernized  by  removing  the  present  cells  and  constructing 
in  this  room  a  Jail  with  modern  arrangement,  having  the  cells  face  the 
windows.  For  a  county  the  size  of  Monroe  and  containing  the  city  of 
Rochester,  this  is  a  very  small  Jail. 

The  conditions  in  the  old  part  could  be  very  much  improved  by  re- 
moving one-half  of  the  flat  bars  from  the  fronts  and  rears  of  the  cells, 
allowing  more  light  and  better  circulation  of  air  in  the  cells.  This  was 
done  at  one  time  in  the  Buffalo  Jail  with  great  advantage.  It  would  not 
endanger  the  security  of  the  jail  and  the  expense  would  be  trifling. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  JAIL 

FONDA 

Inspected  April  11,  1914.   E.  H.  Kurlbaum,  Sheriff. 

The  new  jail  is  nearing  completion  and  will  doubtless  bo  ready  for 
occupancy  within  a  few  weeks.  It  will  be  one  of  the  strictly  modern 
jails  of  the  State  and  a  credit  to  the  county.  The  layout  and  equipment 
as  provided  by  the  plans  and  specifications  seem  to  have  been  worked  out 
in  the  construction;  however,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  another 
Inspection  as  soon  as  the  Jail  is  finally  completed. 

Since  the  removal  of  the  old  Jail  the  sentenced  prisoners  have  been 
detained  in  the  basement  of  the  court  house.  The  court  prisoners  are 
sent  to  the  Fulton  county  jail  at  Johnstown.  On  the  above  date  there 
were  21  time  prisoners  and  four  held  for  the  grand  Jury.  The  present 
temporary  Jail  is  provided  with  iron  beds,  toilets,  running  water,  electric 
light,  etc.,  and  is  well  heated  and  fairly  well  ventilated. 

The  old  bedding  is  badly  worn  and  discolored  and  should  be  destroyed 
as  soon  as  the  prisoners  are  transferred  to  the  new  jail.  A  eonridera- 
ble  amount  of  new  bedding  and  perhaps  other  supplies  will  be  ne^ed  to 
equip  the  new  quarters.  The  attention  of  the  authorities  should  be 
called  to  the  law  which  requires  that  such  supplies  as  the  prisons  can 
furnish  must  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)        CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector. 
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MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  JAIL 

FONDA 

lusiiected  June  24,  1914. 

This  is  a  new  Jail,  just  completed.  Tbe  board  of  supervisors  was 
holdiDK  a  session  on  the  day  of  inspection  and  contemplated  its  examina- 
tion and  acceptance  from  the  eontractoiis. 

This  is  a  three-story  and  basement  brick  structure,  fireproof  through- 
out. The  roof  is  slag  and  the  floors  are  granolithic  except  that  in  the 
basement  which  is  concrete.  The  cell  construction  is  of  steel.  On  the 
west  side  the  basement  contains  a  store  room,  a  large  kitchen,  a  pantry 
and  a  laundry'  room  in  which  three  stationary  wash  tubs  have  been  in- 
stalled. The  washer  and  drier  for  the  laundry  room  are  not  included  in 
any  of  the  present  contracts  and  have  not  yet  been  installed.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  basement  is  a  lai*ge  work  room  16  ft  x  57  ft,  containing  one 
large  window  at  the  end  and  five  windows  on  the  east  side,  also  a  tramp 
room  33  ft  X 16  ft,  containing  two  large  windows.  There  is  a  toilet  connected 
with  the  laundry  and  one  between  the  work  room  and  tramp  room. 

First  Floor.  On  the  left  or  north  side  of  the  entrance  hall  are  the 
sheriff's  oflices,  consisting  of  two  rooms,  each  about  13  ft  x  20  ft,  with 
clothes  closets  and  toilet.  This  entrance  hall  contains  the  stairway  to 
the  upper  floors.    On  the  right  of  this  hall  is  the  jail  proper. 

The  flrst  floor  of  the  jail  contains  thirty  cells,  flfteen  on  each  side, 
back  to  back.  The  cells  are  6  f t  x  8  ft.  x  8  ft,  with  entire  ojpen  fronts  of 
steel  bars  set  on  4^-iuch.  centers.  Each  cell  contains  a  folding  steel  bunk, 
stationary  wash-basin,  and  toilet  in  a  niche  closet 

The  cells  on  the  west  side  are  of  tool-proof  steel.  Between  the  fronts 
of  the  cells  and  the  outer  wall  there  are  two  corridors,  each  five  feet 
wide,  separated  by  steel  bars.  There  are  nine  windows  on  each  side, 
each  six  feet  wide,  extending  upward  about  21  feet  to  near  the  cornice. 
There  are  two  shower  baths  placed  in  the  south  corners  of  the  cell  room, 
one  bath  for  each  tier  of  cells. 

Second  Floor.  This  is  identical  with  the  flrst  floor  except  that  none  of 
the  cells  is  tool-proof  and  the  shower  bath  for  each  tier  is  placed  in  the 
cell  at  the  south  end.  There  is  also  a  padded  cell  in  each  tier  at  tlie 
north  end  of  the  corridor.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  there  is  a 
room  for  the  turnkey  11  ft.  6  inches  x  13  ft.,  and  a  bath  room  containing 
a  tub,  stationary  wash-basin  and  closet,  also  a  clothes  closet  At  the 
other  end  of  this  hall  there  is  a  door  leading  into  the  matron's  room 
which  is  the  same  size  and  has  the  same  equipment  as  the  room  for  tlie 
turnkey. 

Third  Floor.  On  the  west  side  of  this  floor  are  the  quarters  for 
women.  There  are  four  large  rooms;  the  flrst  one  is  for  minors,  the 
second  for  adult  court  prisoners,  the  third  for  sentenced  prisoners,  and 
the  fourth  for  a  hospital  or  witnesses.  They  are  all  12  ft  6  inches  wide ; 
tbe  flrst  one  is  18  feet  long  and  has  three  steel  folding  bunks,  and  a  toilet, 
stationary  wash-basin  and  shower  bath  separately  enclosed.  The  second 
room  is  24  feet  long  and  has  four  bunks  and  a  stationary  wash-basin, 
also  shower  bath  and  niche  closet  separately  enclosed.  The  third  is  24 
feet  long  and  has  four  bunks,  and  a  stationary  wash-basin,  closet  and 
shower  bath  seimrately  enclosed.  The  fourth  room  is  16  feet  square  and 
has  a  bath  room  seimrately  enclosed,  with  a  bath  tub,  stationary  wash- 
basin and  nicbe  closet. 

Running  along  in  front  of  the  flrst  two  rooms  is  a  corridor  4  ft  6 
inches  wide  and  separated  from  the  rooms  by  a  partition  of  open  steel 
bars,  nils  corridor  is  divided  into  sections  by  solid  steel  partitions,  so 
that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  communication  between  the  inmates  of 
one  room  with  the  others.    The  fourth  room  extends  to  the  outer  walls. 

The  west  side  of  the  third  floor  contains  quarters  for  male  witnesses 
and  debtors,  male  minors,  and  the  men's  hospital.  The  room  for  male 
Witnesses  and  debtors  is  12  ft  16  inches  z  24  ft.,  and  contains  four  fold- 
ing bunks  and  a  stationary  wash-basin,  also  a  shower  bath  and  closet 
separately  enclosed. 
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The  quarters  for  male  minors  contains  three  cells  for  those  held  for 
trial  and  three  for  those  serving  sentence,  each  6  ft  x  12  ft  6  inches. 
There  is  a  shower  bath  in  the  section  containing  the  first  three  cells. 
These  cells  have  open  fronts  of  tool-proof  steel  bars  and  each  is  furnished 
with  a  bunk,  stationary  wash-basin  and  niche  closet 

The  hospital  room  is  18  feet  square  and  contains  a  stationary  wash- 
basin; connected  with  this  room  is  a  bath  room  containing  a  tub  and 
toilet.  This  room  is  enclosed,  both  on  the  west  and  south  sides,  with  steel 
bars,  so  that  the  inmates  will  not  have  access  to  the  outer  windows  and 
walls.    There  are  two  windows  on  the  east  side  and  two  on  the  south. 

The  entire  cell  room  is  100  feet  long  and  41  feet  8  inches  wide.  Each 
room  or  cell  is  furnished  with  a  suitable  number  of  hooks  on  which  to 
hang  clothes. 

We  understand  that  the  entire  cost  of  this  jail,  containing  66  cells, 
the  five  rooms  on  the  third  floor  above  described,  the  rooms  for  the 
sheriff's  office,  the  rooms  for  the  jailer  and  matron,  and  the  hallway 
separating  these  from  the  jail  proper,  together  with  the  several  rooms 
In  the  basement,  and  prison  yard,  will  be  about  $57,000  or  $58,000. 

This  is  a  modern  fireproof  jail  and  contains  proper  facilities  for 
the  classification  of  prisoners,  with  large  cells  well  furnished  and  an 
abundance  of  windows,  giving  to  the  cells  ample  sunlight  and  air. 

We  received  from  the  building  committee  the  set  of  plans  and  speci- 
fications approved  by  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons,  which  had  been 
loaned  to  the  board  of  supervisors  on  the  day  of  letting  the  contract,  at 
the  request  of  the  county  attorney,  and  returned  them  to  the  files  of  the 
ofllce. 

We  were  assured  by  the  building  committee,  by  the  architect,  by 
the  county  inspector  who  had  been  on  the  job  since  its  inception,  and  by 
the  contractors,  that  the  building  had  been  constructed  absolutely  in 
conformity  with  the  plans  and  specifications  approved  by  this  Ck)mmission 
except  as  hereafter  noted. .  The  sheriff,  who  had  been  in  office  since  the 
letting  of  this  contract  stated  to  us  that  he  knew  of  no  changes  in  the 
construction  of  the  building  from  the  plans  and  specifications  approved 
by  this  Commission.  We  examined  the  jail  and  compared  the  same 
with  the  said  plans  and  were  unable  to  discover  any  change  or  omissions 
except  as  stated  below.  The  building  committee  stated  to  us,  and  this  was 
confirmed  by  the  architect,  that  the  following  changes  had  been  made: 

1.  That  copi)er  had  been  substituted  for  the  galvanized  iron  in  the 
flashings. 

2.  That  a  separate  sewer  line  had  been  constructed  for  the  sheriiTs 
residence  instead  of  uniting  the  sewer  line  for  the  residence  and  jail  into 
one  line. 

3.  It  was  found  expedient  to  put  the  foundations  three  feet  deeper 
than  the  plans  show  and  enlarge  the  footings  from  four  to  six  feet 
This  was  practically  provided  for  in  the  specificataions,  it  being  set  out 
that  the  bid  was  to  cover  the  depth  of  the  foundations  as  shown  on  the 
plans,  and  that  if  it  should  appear  later  that  deeper  foundations  and  larger 
footings  were  deemed  necessary,  they  would  be  constructed  by  the  con- 
tractor for  an  additional  compensation  which  was  agreed  upon.  In 
excavating  for  the  foundations  three  old  cesspools  were  unearthed  and  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  put  the  foundations  three  feet  deeper  and  in- 
crease the  footings  to  six  feet,  which  was  done. 

4.  The  original  plans  provided  for  a  food  opening  in  each  cell  door. 
The  sheriff  suggested  to  the  building  committee  that  there  should  also 
be  a  food  opening  in  each  corridor  door,  and  this  was  done. 

The  jail  is  heated  by  steam.  The  heating  plant  is  located  in  a 
separate  boiler  house  in  the  rear  of  the  courthouse.  There  is  a  hot 
water  heater  and  a  large  boiler  imder  the  sheriff's  offices,  which  should  pro- 
vide an  ample  supply  of  hot  water  for  the  jail. 

The  building  is  well  lighted  by  electricity. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  jail  Is  a  yard  about  40  x  100  feet  enclosed 
by  a  concrete  wall  16  feet  high. 

The  new  jail  has  not  yet  been  occupied.      The  prisoners  at  present  are 
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confined  in  the  basement  of  the  old  courthouse  which  was  fitted  up  as  a 
temporary  jail.  There  were  20  prisoners  serving  time;  two  were  trusties 
employed  around  the  courthouse;  four  were  minors.  There  were  also 
court  prisoners  in  the  £\Qton  county  jail  at  Johnstown,  one  of  whom  was 
a  minor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 
PHILIP    G.     ROOSA, 

Inspectors, 

NASSAU     COUNTY    JAIL 

MINEOLA 

Inspected  November  16,  1914.  Stephen  P.  Pettit,  Sheriff;  William 
E.  Hults,  Warden.  The  other  officers  consist  of  six  male  keepers,  one 
matron  and  one  assistant  matron. 

The  number  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  inspection  was  89  men  and  5 
women,  classified  as  follows : 

Men  Women 

Grand  Jury  prisoners   16        1 

Held  for  examination  2 

Serving  sentence 71        3 

Witnesses    . .         1 

The  highest  nimiber  of  men  at  any  one  time  during  the  past  year  was 
on  the  date  of  insi)ection.  The  highest  number  of  women  at  any  one 
time,  15.      Average  number  of  inmates  about  70. 

The  men's  jail  contains  36  steel  cells  on  four  corridors.  Each 
cell  has  niche  closet  and  stationary  wash  basin  and  the  18  in  the  upper 
tiers  have  two  bunks  each;  those  in  the  lower  tiers  only  one  bunk  each. 
Bunks  are  furnished  with  mattresses,  blankets,  white  sheets  and  pillows 
with  slips. 

The  kitchen  is  in  the  basement  and  is  in  the  charge  of  a  chef,  as- 
sisted by  the  inmates.  There  is  also  a  laimdry  in  the  basement,  and  an 
electric  light  plant. 

The  jail  was  very  clean,  showing  excellent  care.  The  prisoners  were 
quiet  and  orderly. 

During  the  past  year  the  entire  interior  of  the  jaU  has  been  painted 
with  prison  labor  and  presented,  on  the  day  of  examination,  a  very  neat 
appearance.  During  the  year  the  prisoners  also  cultivated  about  seven 
acres  of  ground  across  the  street  from  the  jail.  This  was  vacant  ground 
loaned  to  the  city  by  the  owner.  Large  quantities  of  garden  vegetables 
were  produced.  The  sheriff  exi>ects  to  cultivate  about  50  acres  the  coming 
season.  This  farm  work  has  been  substituted  for  stone  breaking  and  has 
given  employment  to  from  10  to  30  Inmates.  The  other  employments  are 
as  follows:  Kitchen  work,  3;  garage,  3;  courthouse,  4;  Jail  housework, 
4;  engine  room,  2;  coal  passei*s,  2. 

In  addition  to  the  painting  above  mentioned,  new  niches  for  the  toilets 
have  been  placed  In  the  cells  of  the  men's  jail,  with  new  enamel  seats  cover- 
ing the  entire  bottom  of  the  niche. 

BEGOMMENDATIONS 

Nassau  county  needs  a  larger  jail.  The  population  Is  Very  mwh 
greater  than  It  was  formerly.  On  the  day  of  Inspection  49  of  the  prison- 
ers serving  sentence  were  housed  in  a  large  room  In  the  basement  origin- 
ally intended  as  a  tramp  room.  They  sleep  on  double  deck,  elevated 
wooden  platforms  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  room.  Each  pris- 
oner Is  furnished  with  two  blankets.  This  room  Is  not  a  suitable  place 
for  the  housing  of  regular  sentenced  prisoners,  but  if  it  were,  not  more 
than  20  or  25  should  be  kept  in  it  at  the  same  time.  The  present 
condition  is  simply  Intolerable  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  should  take 
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fiction  to  relieve  it.  This  county  has  greatly  increased  in  population 
since  the  erection  of  the  present  court  house  and  jail;  so  much  so,  that 
the  county  is  now  constructiuji^  large  additions  to  the  court  house.  An 
addition  to  the  jail  should  also  be  added. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

NEW     YORK     COUNTY     JAIL 

LUDLOW  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Inspected  March  20,  1914.      Thomas  Rock,  Warden. 
The  prison  population  on  that  day  was  18,  all  males.      The  number  of 
employees,  as  of  old,  far  exceeds  the  number  of  prisoners,  there  being 
24. 

The  jail  was  found  in  good  condition  and  clean.  The  warden  seems 
to  be  at  his  work  all  of  the  time.  It  is  only  necessary  to  make  a  good 
suggestion,  which  is  feasible,  and  within  a  reasonable  time  it  is  carried 
out. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     HENRY     SOLOMON, 

Commissioner, 

NEW     YORK     COUNTY     JAIL 

NEW    YORK    CITY 

Inspected  July  9,  1914.    Thomas  Rock,  Warden. 

The  New  York  County  Jail,  commonly  called  the  Ludlow  Street  Jail, 
Is  used  exclusively  for  the  confinement  of  civil  prisoners  and  witnesses. 

The  civil  procedure  provides  for  the  commitment  to  jail  of  persons 
ylolating  court  orders,  such  as  refusal  to  pay  alimony,  refusal  of  trustees 
ito  settle  accounts,  refusal  of  persons  to  pay  judgments  secured  by  wage 
earners,  and  in  cases  of  contempt  of  court,  order  of  arrest,  body  executions, 
and  in  the  proceedings  in  which  the  court  exercises  inherent  powers  of  im- 
prisonment over  the  person. 

Twenty-one  men  were  confined  in  the  jail  on  the  day  of  inspection. 
The  average  number  Is  about  sixteen.  The  small  number  under  confine- 
ment does  not  limit  the  usefulness  of  the  jail  because  many  obdurate 
persons  are  immediately  released  after  commitment  upon  payment  of  the 
money  in  default,  or  upon  bonds  for  jail  liberties.  Imprisonment  is  re- 
stricted in  most  cases  to  six  mouths. 

The  cell  block  contains  54  cells,  24  facing  Ludlow  street,  24  facing 
Essex  Market,  and  6  on  the  alley.  The  cells  are  arranged  on  four  tiers 
and  there  is  a  bath  room  on  each  tier.  There  are  no  sanitary  closets 
or  wash-basins  in  the  cells,  which  are  about  ten  feet  square.  Each  cell 
is  supplied  with  a  small  bed  and  good  bed  clothes.  Large  windows 
are  in  the  cell  halls,  and  the  ventilation  is  good. 

The  building  is  lighted  by  gas.  Jets  are  not  allowed  in  the  cells, 
only  candles,  and  each  inmate  must  supply  his  own  candles.  This  is  a 
peculiar  economy.  The  building  should  be  wired  for  electric  lights  and 
each  prisoner  given  the  advantage  of  light 

A  good  yard  is  furnished  where  the  inmates  are  allowed  to  exercise 
from  9:00  to  11:30  A.  M.,  and  from  2:00  to  3:30  P.  M.  Considerable 
improvements  about  the  yard  have  been  made  voluntarily  by  the  inmates. 

Three  meals  a  day  are  served.  The  inmates  are  permitted  also  to 
order  and  pay  for  their  meals  specially  if  they  so  desire. 

The  jail  was  erected  as  a  prison  for  criminals  and  Its  construction 
and  equipment  are  intended  for  such  use.  Such  conditions  seem  harsh  for 
civil  prisoners  and  witnesses,  who  are  now  treated  more  humanely,  and 
in  the  newer  jails  placed  in  rooms  specially  prepared  fo^  them. 

If  imprisonment  for  debt  and  contempt  of  court  is  to  surviye  and 
punishment  be  necessary  to  uphold  the  power  of  the  court  in  obdurate 
cases,  proper  places  of  confinement  should  be  provided.      This  is  especially 
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true  in  the  case  of  witnesses  whose  liberty  is  taken  away  for  the  service 
of  the  State. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  commend  the  administration  of  Warden 
Bock,  who  appreciates  that  his  wards  are  not  criminal  and  treats  them 
accordingly. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     FRANK    B.     WADE, 

CommisHoner. 
JOHN     F.     TREMAIN, 


Secretary. 


NEW  YORK  COUNTY  JAIL 

LUDLOW   STREET,   NEW   YORK   CITY 


Inspected  July  16,  1914.    Thomas  Rock,  Warden. 

The  number  of  prisoners  on  the  day  of  inspection  was  26,  of  whom 
one  was  a  United  States  civil  prisoner,  and  the  other  civil  prisoners,  all 
males. 

This  is  a  brick  building  and  contains  62  cells.  Sanitary  conditions  are 
very  good.  The  prisoners  under  the  law  are  not  required  to  work,  and 
spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time  in  the  large  yard  in  the  rear  of  the  prison, 
where  they  play  hand  ball  and  exercise.  The  whole  prison  was  found 
very  clean  and  free  from  vermin. 


I  • 


BECOM  MENDATION 

Install  electric  lights,  as  there  is  no  light  in  the  cells  and  prisoners 
re  using  candles,  which  is  very  dangerous. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
{Signed)  RUDOLPH  F.  DIBDLING, 

Cammisiioner, 

NEW  YORK  COUNTY  JAIL 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Inspected  August  26,  1914.     Thomas  Rock,  Warden. 

On  the  day  of  inspection  the  population  was  24,  all  males. 
In  the  basement,  engine  room  and  laundry  everything  was  found  in 
first  class  condition.  The  walls  and  ceilings  were  newly  whitewashed, 
floors  concrete,  and  everything  airy  and  sweet  smelling.  Warden  Rock 
pointed  out  to  me  where  several  hundred  feet  of  piping  was  lately  installed 
throughout  the  entire  basement.  It  was  done  by  his  own  engineer  without 
cost  to  the  county.  The  kitchen  and  dining  room  were  found  in  the  same 
q>lendid  condition. 

There  are  52  cells  in  the  cell  block,  set  on  four  tiers,  which  are 
thoroughly  ventilated,  airy  and  roomy :  size  of  cells,  8  ft.  x  9  ft  x  10  ft 
Bach  floor  has  a  toilet  bath  and  shower,  all  modern  open  plumbing. 

About  seven  months  ago  I  inspected  this  Jail  and  found  that  the 
tiles  on  the  floors  were  broken  and  in  some  places  there  was  none.  Warden 
Rock  took  charge  shortly  after  my  previous  visit,  and  one  of  the  first 
improvements  he  made  was  to  get  two  of  the  inmates  who  happened  to 
be  tilers  to  repair  the  floors  and  put  them  in  first  class  order.  This  also 
was  done  without  cost  to  the  county  for  labor. 

I  found  the  beds  and  blankets  thoroughly  clean  and  at  the  time  of 
inspection  were  being  aired.  Warden  Rock  explained  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  each  inmate  to  air  his  bedding  and  blankets  daily. 

The  women's  jail  is  in  the  western  wing  of  the  prison  and  is  separate 
from  the  men's.    I  found  there  the  same  splendid  condition. 

I  was  surprised  by  the  general  splendid  appearance  of  the  court  yard. 
In  the  center  of  the  yard  were  flowers  and  plants,  and  I  found  all  kinds 
of  gymnastic  appliances,  dumb  bells,  hand  balls,  soft  baseballs,  etc.,  for 
the  beneflt  of  the  inmates. 

The  walls  were  newly  painted  and  on  the  side  of  the  eastern  wall  I 
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noticed  a  paintlDg — '*The  Gates  Ajar."  Warden  Bock  explained  that 
occasionally  he  lectures  the  prisoners  while  exercising  in  the  yard  and 
points  with  particular  pride  to  that  painting.  He  tells  them  that  oppor- 
tunities are  open  to  all  men  and  *'The  Gates  Ajar"  to  all  who  desire  to  live 
a  better  life. 

Warden  Rock  told  me  that  the  flowers,  plants  and  everything  per- 
taining to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  yard  were  paid  for  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  for  he  believes  the  best  way  to  improve  the  conditions  of  prisons 
is  to  give  the  prisoners  plenty  of  air  and  outdoor  exercise. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  rules  which  I  found  hung  on  the  wall  of  the 
prison  for  the  prisoners  to  adhere  to.  There  rules  are  strictly  enforced 
and  account  for  the  splendid  discipline  existing  in  this  jaiL 

Sheriff  Grlfenhagen  is  to  be  complimented  on  having  such  a  splendid 
man  as  Warden  Rock. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  LEON  O.  WBINSTOCK, 

Ootnmi98ioner. 

NIAGARA  COUNTY  JAIL 

LOCKPORT 

Inspected  June  26,  1914. 

Dennis  W.  Daley,  Sheriff;  Edward  J.  Miller,  Jailer. 

Thirty-seven  inmates  were  confined  in  the  Niagara  county  Jail  on 
day  of  inspection;  15  awaiting  trial,  one  held  for  the  grand  Jury  and  21 
sentenced  prisoners.  There  were  two  minors  and  two  women.  The 
average  number  during  the  year  was  about  30,  and  the  highest  number 
at  any  one  time  122. 

The  State  Commission  of  Prisons  has  for  several  years  been  advising 
substantial  improvements  in  this  Jail.  The  authorities  of  Niagara  county 
appeared  before  the  Commission  at  its  February  meeting  and  the  fol- 
lowing changes  and  improvements  were  stipulated : 

"That  for  the  present  one  of  the  cages  on  the  ixpiper  floor  be  used  in 
addition  to  the  cage  on  the  lower  floor  for  prisoners  held  for  the  grand 
Jury  and  awaiting  trial,  so  that  adults  can  be  held  in  one  cage  and 
minors  in  the  other  cage;  that  the  cells  be  removed  from  the  room  pro- 
vided for  women,  that  a  room  be  provided  for  civil  prisoners  and  wit- 
nesses; that  the  cage  on  the  lower  floor  be  better  lighted  and  ventilated; 
that  so  far  as  possible  all  men  sentenced  for  sixty  days  and  over  be  sent 
to  the  penitentiary ;  that  the  Jail  yard  be  completed ;  that  a  fumigator  be 
provided  and  that  agateware  be  substituted  for  the  tinware  as  soon  as 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  new." 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Niagara  county  have  been  making  an 
earnest  effort  to  carry  out  the  agreed  stipulations.  The  Jail  has  been 
painted  throughout,  electric  lights  have  been  placed  before  each  cell  and  in 
the  prisoners*  corridors,  a  steel  gate  has  been  hung  on  the  gateway  of  the 
Jail  yard,  magistrates  throughout  the  county  have  been  requested  to 
commit  cases  of  sixty  days  or  more  confinement  to  the  Erie  County  Peni- 
tentiary, and  agateware  is  being  gradually  substituted  for  the  battered 
tinware.  Before  the  remaining  improvements  were  instituted,  the  Jail 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  requested  a  conference  with  a 
representative  of  the  Commission. 

I  conferred  to-day  with  Supervisors  Dwyer  and  Emert  of  the  Build- 
ing Committee  and  discussed  in  detail  the  needed  changes  in  the  Jail.  The 
committee  was  well  informed  on  prison  problems  and  willing  to  recom- 
mend reasonable  improvements. 

The  number  of  sentenced  prisoners  committed  to  the  Jail  will  make 
it  impossible  to  use  two  of  the  main  cages  for  prisoners  awaiting  trial  and 
held  for  the  grand  Jury  as  stipulated,  and  the  cage  and  the  small  wing 
rooms  on  the  first  fioor,  which  seem  to  be  the  only  accommodations  pro- 
vided these  prisoners,  are  inadequate  for  their  decent  treatment  and 
legal  classification.  This  condition  is  caused  and  aggravated  by  Uie 
grovrth  of  the  larger  cities  of  Niagara  county  and  the  increase  of  crime,  a 
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fact  recently  emphasized  by  the  grand  jury. 

The  necessity,  therefore,  confronts  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
enlarging  the  jail.  Fortunately,  the  fourth  floor  can  be  utillsied.  In  com- 
pany with  the  Building  Committee  I  Inspected  this  floor  and  the  same 
can  be  remodeled  and  twenty  or  more  additional  cells  installed.  Detailed 
plans  for  such  reconstruction  should  be  submitted  to  the  State  Commis- 
sion of  Prisons,  paying  particular  attention  to  sanitation  and  ventilation. 

Cells  are  not  necessary  for  the  detention  of  women,  civil  prisoners 
and  witneseses.  The  ward  or  dormitory  plan  in  use  in  most  Jails  is  much 
more  humane.  If  the  cells  were  removed  from  the  present  women's  cell 
room  and  from  an  additional  room  and  the  rooms  equipped  with  cot  beds 
and  bathing  and  toilet  facilities,  such  quarters  ought  to  suffice  for  the 
detention  and  classification  of  women  and  for  civil  prisoners  and  wit- 
nesses.    The  hospital  room  should  be  released  for  hospital  purposes. 

Although  the  Jail  yard  has  been  completed,  it  has  not  been  used.  This 
seems  to  be  due  to  a  fear  that  the  Jail  yard  gate  is  not  sufficiently  secure. 
Some  attempts  at  Jail  delivery  have  recently  been  made,  and  the  custodians 
of  the  Jail  are  Justly  exercised  over  its  security. 

There  are  two  entrances  to  the  Jail  in  addition  to  the  entrance  in  the 
Jail  yard.  These  entrances  should  be  sufficient  for  Jail  purposes,  and  not 
much  inconvenience  will  result  if  the  gate  in  the  yard  be  walled  up.  By 
walling  up  the  Jail  yard  gate  and  cutting  a  door  from  the  cell  room  on 
the  first  floor  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  all  criticism  and  danger  of  in- 
security will  be  removed.  The  use  of  the  Jail  yard  for  the  exercise  of 
prisoners  detained  iu  the  congested  cage  is  too  humane  and  necessary  a 
reform  to  be  longer  delayed,  especially  as  it  can  be  accomplished  at  com- 
paratively small  additional  expense. 

Some  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  the  advisability  of  placing  the  fumi- 
gator  in  the  basement  of  the  Jail  in  the  vicinity  of  the  kitchen  and  food 
supplies.  A  corner  of  the  basement  near  the  shower  bath  and  remote 
from  the  kitchen  and  food  supplies  seems  available. 

It  Is  recommended : 

First  That  the  fourth  floor  be  remodeled  and  made  into  a  cell  room 
and  twenty  or  more  aditional  cells  installed. 

Second.  That  the  cells  be  removed  from  the  women's  room,  and  an 
additional  room  and  the  ward  or  dormitory  plan  be  used  in  the  detention 
of  women,  civil  prisoners,  and  witnesses. 

Third.  That  the  gateway  in  the  Jail  yard  be  walled  up  and  a  door 
cut  from  the  cell  room  on  the  first  fioor  into  the  yard,  and  the  yard  be 
used  for  the  exercise  of  prisoners. 

Fourth.  That  a  receiving  room  for  prisoners  and  a  fumigator  be 
installed,  preferably  in  the  basement. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  FRANK  B.  WADB, 

Cammisaioner* 

ONEIDA  COUNTY  JAIL 

SOME 

Inspected  February  26,  1914.  John  A.  Collins,  Deputy  Sheriff  and 
Jailer. 

The  number  of  prisoners  was  82,  all  men,  classified  as  follows :  Court 
prisoners,  3;  serving  sentence,  79.  Seventeen  of  the  sentenced  prisoners 
had  been  received  from  the  Utica  Jail  on  the  day  of  inspection.  The  highest 
number  at  any  one  time  during  the  present  year  was  on  this  date.  The 
highest  previous  to  this  day  was  70 ;  the  average,  about  60. 

I  visited  this  Jail  on  December  26th  last,  at  which  time  there  were 
20  grand  Jury  prisoners  and  30  men  and  2  women  serving  time.  The 
highest  niunber  at  any  one  time  during  1913  was  61. 

The  Jail  proper  is  a  duplicate  of  the  Utica  Jail.  Like  that  institu- 
tion it  has  30  cells  in  four  departments.  Since  December  26th  two  rooms 
over  the  sheriff's  residence  have  been  fitted  up  for  Jail  use.  In  one 

of  these  five  trusties  were  quartered.    The  other  room  is  for  women,  but 
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as  there  were  no  women  it  was  occupied  by  a  minor,  the  only  one  in  the 
jiail.  When  there  are  any  women  the  boys  have  to  be  kept  with  the  adults 
in  the  main  Jail.  At  the  time  of  inspection  the  other  prisoners  were 
housed  as  follows:  Twenty  in  the  ten  cells  on  one  side  on  the  first  floor, 
40  in  the  corridor  and  ten  cells  on  the  other  side,  and  16  in  the  ten  cells 
on  the  upper  floor.  The  Jailer  stated  that  later  in  the  day  he  would  move 
5  more  men  upstairs.  Two  prisoners  sleep  in  each  cell;  the  remainder  on 
mattresses  spread  out  on  the  corridor  floor. 

Notwithstanding  the  congestion  the  Jail  was  clean  and  the  prisoners 
quiet  and  orderly.  Supplies  are  purchased  from  the  prisons.  There  is 
no  emplojrment  except  Jail  housework  by  the  trusties,  as  stone  breakiog 
was  discontinued  here  last  April.  Mr.  Collins  has  no  assistant  except  his 
wife  and  the  cook. 

It  would  seem  that  with  such  a  large  Jail  population  there  should  be 
an  assistant  Jailer.  As  deputy  sheriff  he  is  often  called  away  on  official 
duties,  leaving  the  Jail  without  proper  supervision.  There  should  also  be 
more  night  supervision  than  it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  furnish. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

ONEIDA  COUNTY  JAIL 

BOMB 

To  the  State  CommUaUyn  of  Prisons  i 

In  accordance  with  my  dutes  I  had  occasion  on  March  9,  1914,  to  visit 
the  Jail  at  Rome.  I  met  Mr.  John  A.  Collins,  Deputy  Sheriff  and  Jailer, 
who  showed  me  through  the  institution. 

The  population  on  that  date  was  54,  all  males,  consisting  of  50 
sentenced  prisoners,  2  held  for  trial  on  charge  of  murder,  and  2  held  for 
examination  as  to  their  sanity. 

The  office  has  been  recently  paperecl;  otherwise,  no  improvement.s 
have  been  made  in  the  Jail  since  my  last  visit.  The  Jail  is  badly  ventilated, 
and  dark,  and  has  no  separate  quarters  for  females  or  Juveniles.  It  is  a 
reproach  to  a  civilized  community,  and  embraces  no  modern  sanitation,  so 
necessary  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  prisoners.  In  these  days  of 
prison  reform  and  human  betterment  it  is  a  reflection  upon  the  intelli- 
gence and  civilization  of  a  Christian  community  and  the  wealthy  county 
of  Oneida. 

RECOM  M  EiN  D  ATION 

I  would  suggest  that  a  new  and  modern  county  Jail  be  built  to  take 
the  place  of  both  the  present  Rome  and  Utica  Jails,  and  that  in  connection 
with  the  new  and  modern  Jail  about  300  to  500  acres  of  land  be  purchased, 
so  that  the  prisoners  can  be  employed  in  outdoor  farm  work,  so  conducive 
to  their  health  and  morals,  and  at  the  same  time  be  producing  an  income 
for  the  county  and  thus  lowering  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  EDGAR  A.  NEWELL. 

Commissioner. 

ONEIDA  COUNTY  JAIL 

HOME 

Inspected  June  8,  1914. 

This  Jail  is  equally  as  bad  as  the  county  Jail  at  Utica,  only  kept  a 
little  cleaner. 

The  part  occupied  by  women  is  a  perfect  fire  trap  and  not  a  safe  place 
in  which  to  confine  anyone. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

{Signed)  LEON  C.  WEINSTOCK, 

OommissU}ner, 
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ONEIDA  COCNTT  JAIL 

BOMB 

Inspected  November  17,  1914.    In  charge  of  John  A.  Golllnfl,  Jailer. 

The  population  consisted  of  23  male  prisoners,  14  awaiting  trial  and  9 
serrtng  sentence  of  from  30  to  69  days.  Three  of  the  latter  were  working 
In  the  kitchen,  while  the  six  other  sentenced  prisoners  ware  idle.  There 
has  been  no  female  prisoner  here  for  a  month. 

The  men's  jail  has  30  cells,  15  facing  the  east  side  and  15  facing 
the  west.  Each  cell  contains  two  bunks  or  beds.  There  are  four  batli 
tubs,  toilets  and  wash  basins.  The  cells  on  the  ground  floor  where  most 
of  the  prisoners  are,  were  not  clean,  nor  the  beddii^.  On  the  contrary, 
however,  the  unoccupied  cells  on  the  upper  tiers  were  in  good  condition; 
the  cells  and  walls  were  newly  painted  and  good  mattresses  and  clean 
bedding.  I  suggested  to  the  jailer  that  the  inmates  be  moved  Into  the 
clean  quarters,  after  each  one  had  taken  a  bath,  their  underwear  washed 
and  their  clothing  disinfected,  etc.,  which  he  thought  was  a  good  sug- 
gestion, and  I  trust  he  has  acted  on  it  There  is  a  separate  depart- 
ment for  females  as  also  one  for  minors. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  HENRY  SOLOMON, 

OommUsioner. 

ONEIDA  COUNTY  JAIL 

UTICA 

Inspected  February  26,  1914.  William  T.  Donnelly,  Sheriff;  N.  F. 
Merna,  Jailer. 

I  also  visited  this  Jail  on  December  24th.  On  the  former  date  there 
were  56  male  and  3  female  prisoners,  18  of  whom  were  court  prisoners. 
Thirty-eight  men  and  3  women  were  serving  sentence.  The  highest  num- 
ber during  1913  was  102;  the  average,  the  sheriff  stated,  was  about  66. 
On  the  date  of  this  inspection  the  number  of  men  prisoners  was  105  and 
women,  4.  These  were  classified  as  follows:  Court  prisoners,  men,  13; 
serving  sentence,  men,  90;  women,  1;  held  for  examination,  men,  2; 
witnesses,  women,  3.  These  were  distributed  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
jail  as  follows:  Thirteen  court  prisoners  were  on  one  side  of  the  men's 
jail,  first  floor,  which  contains  10  cells;  seventy  sentenced  prisoners  were 
on  the  other  side  of  this  floor  which  also  contains  10  cells.  There  are  two 
departments  upstairs  of  five  cells  each;  in  one  of  Chese  there  were  11 
serving  sentence,  and  in  the  other,  8.  Three  men  trusties  were  occupying 
one  of  the  rooms  over  the  sheriff's  department.  Among  the  prisoners  up- 
stairs were  3  mlnor8. 

The  women's  department  consists  of  three  rooms  over  the  sheriff's 
residence  on  the  third  floor.  There  is  also  another  room  now  used  for 
a  storeroom  which  could  be  used  for  women  if  necessary.  The  bighest 
number  this  year  was  on  the  day  of  inspection.  The  highest  number  at 
any  one  time  last  year  was  12 ;  of  these  9  were  witnesses. 

The  sheriff  stated  that  he  was  going  to  send  on  that  day  17  men  to  the 
jail  at  Rome,  which  he  did,  reducing  the  number  of  sentenced  prisoners 
in  the  ten  cells  on  the  first  floor  from  70  to  53.  The  sheriff's  wife  has  been 
appointed  matron. 

The  quarters  for  women  are  usually  ample  and  are  well  lighted  and 
sanitary.  The  criticism  of  the  women's  department  is  that  it  is  reached 
by  a  long  narrow  wooden  stairway  from  the  sheriff's  office,  rendering  it  a 
dangerous  fire-trap. 

The  sheriff  is  struggling  hard  to  keep  the  men's  jail  in  a  clean  con- 
dition, and  considering  the  extreme  congestion  is  succeeding  remarkably 
well.  As  the  Rome  jail.  Inspected  on  the  same  day,  also  showed  extreme 
congestion,  it  is  evident  that  Oneida  county  needs  a  larger  jail ;  and  as  the 
employment  of  prisoners  at  stone  breaking  proved  a  failure  and  has  been 
abandoned.  It  would  seem  that  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  locate 
this  new  jail  on  a  farm  where  the  prisoners  would  have  some  employment 
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and  where  provisions  could  be  raised,  largely  reducing  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance. 

The  beds  are  furnished  with  white  sheets  and  pillows  with  slips, 
except  those  in  the  ten  cells  where  the  short  term  male  prisoners  are 
kept;  these  haye  straw  beds  and  blankets.  .  Orders  for  additional  sheets 
were  placed  with  the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons  some  two  months 
ago,  but  have  not  yet  been  received.  All  supplies  which  the  prisons  can 
furnish  are  purchased  therefrom  and  there  was  quite  a  stock  on  hand. 
Each  cell  on  the  first  floor  is  provided  with  three  beds.  Even  then  about 
half  of  the  sentenced  prisoners  have  to  sleep  on  the  floor  in  the  corridor; 
these  I  understood  were  provided  with  mattresses  or  blankets. 

Under  the  new  law  which  took  effect  last  year  the  county  feeds  the 
prisoners  and  supplies  them  with  clothing  and  medicines  when  necessary. 
The  purchases  are  made  by  the  sheriff. 

The  work  of  stone  crushing  connected  with  this  Jail  was  discontinued 
last  April. 

There  are  five  sessions  of  the  grand  jury  in  this  county  every  year, 
viz.,  January,  March,  May,  October  and  November.  During  the  interval 
between  May  and  October  sessions  a  large  number  of  court  prisoners 
accumulate  in  the  Jail. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

ONEIDA  COUNTY  JAIL 

UTICA 

Inspected  June  8,  1914. 

I  found  this  Jail  in  an  awful  condition.  The  cells  were  filthy,  and 
the  mattresses  and  blankets  worse. 

The  interior  of  the  cell  block  is  damp,  unsanitary  and  unhealthy. 
I  was  accompanied  by  the  chairman  and  three  members  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  who  seemed  to  agree  with  me  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary' that  a  new  prison  should  be  built 

Respectfully  submitted. 

{Signed)  LEON  C.  WEINSTOCK, 

Oommisaioner^ 

ONEIDA  COUNTY  JAIL 
uncA 

Inspected  November  18,  1914.  C.  S.  Donnelly,  Sheriff;  N.  F.  Merna, 
Jailer. 

The  population  on  this  date  was  86;  83  males  and  3  females.  Forty- 
four  males  and  one  female  were  convicted  of  crime;  the  balance  were 
awaiting  the  action  of  the  courts.  The  highest  number  of  inmates  at  any 
one  time  during  the  year  was  96.  The  overcrowding  which  has  existed 
in  this  jail  for  some  years  still  continues.  With  the  number  of  cells  they 
have  there  should  never  be  more  than  60  prisoners,  and  that  is  too  many 
for  decency's  sake. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  they  will  soon  build  a  modern  and  uptodale 
Jail,  where  all  classes  of  prisoners  can  be  properly  segregated.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  I  would  suggest  that  twenty-five  of  the  convicted 
prisoners  be  transferred  to  the  jail  in  Rome  where  they  appear  to  have 
sufficient  room  to  accommodate  that  additional  number. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Sigticd)  HENRY  SOLOMON, 

Commisnoner, 

ONONDAGA   COUNTY  JAIL 

JAMESVILLE 

Inspected  September  3,  1914.    James  F.  Mathews,  Sheriff. 

The  number  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  inspection  was  39,  of  which  num- 
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ber  5  were  females.    Three  were  witnesses,  three  serying  time,  one  held 
for  examination,  and  the  balance  were  court  prisoners. 

The  highest  nmnber  at  any  one  time  during  the  past  year  was  55. 
About  500  prisoners  are  admitted  each  year.  Last  year  94  were  under 
the  age  of  21. 

This  Jail  has  been  fully  described  in  former  reports.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  Onondaga  county  penitentiary  and  consists  of  38  cells  for  men  and 
28  for  women.  The  latter  are  also  used  for  the  detention  of  penitentiary 
females.  There  was  a  total  of  33  females  for  the  28  cells,  on  the  above 
date.  The  cells  are  arranged  in  two  tiers  and  are  practically  the  same 
as  those  in  the  penitentiary.  They  are  modern  except  the  fronts  are  of 
plate  steel,  leaving  only  the  barred  door  for  the  admission  of  sunlight 
The  equipment  and  conduct  of  this  part  of  the  institution  is  practically 
the  same  as  in  the  penitentiary.  The  shower  baths  and  hospital  in  the 
penitentiary  portion  are  used  by  the  jail  prisoners.  Seats  and  mess  tables 
are  provided  in  the  corridors  and  prisoners  receive  three  meals  a  day,  the 
food  being  about  the  same  as  provided  for  the  inmates  of  the  penitentiary. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Jail  is  not  entirely  modern  and  is  inadequate 
to  properly  separate  the  different  classes  of  prisoners.  There  are  five 
departments  but  the  separation  of  prisoners  in  tiers  is  not  the  classifica- 
tion contemplated  by  Section  91  of  the  County  Law.  A  county  Jail 
operated  Jointly  with  another  institution  is  not  satisfactory  and  in  this 
case  a  portion  which  is  much  needed  for  penitentiary  prisoners  who  are 
serving  sentence  is  given  over  for  the  housing  of  court  prisoners  who,  it 
would  seem,  could  be  better  cared  for  in  a  properly  constructed  Jail  with 
the  necessary  separate  departments  for  these  various  classes  and  situated 
more  conveniently  to  the  place  whence  most  of  them  come;  viz.,  the  city 
of  Syracuse  and  vicinity.  Legally  they  cannot  be  employed  and  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  special  reason  why  court  prisoners  should  be 
detained  at  this  working  institution  which  is  very  badly  congested. 

The  penitentiary  is  said  to  be  overrun  with  friends,  attorneys  and 
officials  interested  in  court  prisoners,  which  practice  is  not  conducive  to 
the  best  interests  of  that  institution,  and  not  convenient  for  visitors. 

The  matter  of  providing  legal  accommodations  for  court  prisoners  is 
important,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  cell  capacity  imperative.  The 
Board  of  Supervisors  should  face  this  matter  without  delay  and  work 
out  the  most  advantageous  plan  of  Improvement. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector. 

ONTARIO  COUNTY  JAIL 

GANANDAIGUA 

Inspected  July  8,  1914.    Roswell  M.  Lee,  Sheriff;  R.  S.  Lee,  Jailer. 

The  number  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  inspection  was  25,  all  men, 
classified  as  follows:  Court  prisoners,  2;  debtors,  1;  serving  sentence,  22. 
The  highest  number  at  any  one  time  during  the  past  year  was  52,  on 
February  9th ;  the  lowest,  20 ;  the  average,  about  30. 

The  Jail  population  of  this  county  has  been  increasing  of  late.  There 
have  been  more  admissions  during  the  past  year  than  during  any  pre- 
ceding year. 

Several  minor  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  year — a 
new  outside  grated  door  has  been  constructed  from  the  basement,  a  new 
kitchen  range  installed,  a  new  iron  stairway  from  the  first  to  the  second 
tier  of  cells,  and  a  new  fire  hose. 

The  principal  Jail  consists  of  two  fioors.  On  the  first  there  is  one 
department  with  12  steel  cells,  each  5%  ft  x  8%  ft,  with  doors  opening 
into  a  central  corridor  between  the  cells,  and  with  an  outside  corridor 
also  between  the  cells  and  the  outer  walls.  The  end  of  the  cells  facing  the 
outer  walls  Is  made  of  steel  bars.  Each  cell  has  a  bimk,  closet  and  wash- 
basin. In  another  portion  on  this  fioor  there  are  four  other  cells,  one  of 
them  padded ;  these  face  outer  walls  having  windows. 
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The  second  floor  is  a  duplicate  of  the  first,  exeept  there  is  no  padded 
cell. 

Court  prisoners  are  kept  in  the  twelve-cell  section  on  the  first  fioor, 
and  male  minors  In  the  three-cell  section.  The  trusties  are  kept  in  the 
four-<%ll  section  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  remaining  adult  male  prison- 
ers serving  sentence,  In  the  twelve-cell  section  on  the  second  floor. 

The  women's  department  consists  of  two  rooms  on  the  second  floor  In 
another  part  of  the  building.  One  of  these  rooms  has  two  beds,  a  closet, 
and  wash-basin;  and  the  other  has  two  beds  and  a  separate  room  adja- 
cent with  tub  bath,  wash-basin  and  toilet;  these  are  new. 

The  jail  was  found  clean  and  In  good  condition. 

The  work  of  breaking  stone  by  the  prisoners  is  continued.  On  the 
day  of  inspection  there  were  eleven  so  employed  In  the  shed  adjoining 
the  jail  and  five  were  working  on  the  county  farm  four  or  five  miles  from 
the  village.  The  broken  stone  is  sold  to  the  city  to  use  on  Its  streets; 
about  600  tons  were  sold  last  year.  The  stone  is  procured  from  a  quarry 
three  or  four  miles  out  and  costs  $1.10  a  ton  unbroken;  the  broken  stone 
Is  sold  for  $1.15  and  sales  are  slow. 

BBOOMIIBNDATIONS 

The  Increasing  prison  population  of  this  county  renders  the  part  of 
this  jail  used  for  sentenced  prisoners  congested  during  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  it  would  seem  that  additional  cell  room  should  be  pro- 
vided. It  is  suggested  that  this  could  be  done  by  putting  cells  on  the  third 
fioor  which  seems  to  have  been  left  so  that  the  jail  could  be  easily  en- 
larged at  some  future  time.  This  floor  would  accommodate  a  double  row  of 
cells  arranged  on  modern  plans  and  would  relieve  the  situation.  It  Is  now 
used  as  a  drying  room ;  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  construct  a 
drying  room  outside  of  the  jail. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  JAIL 

G08HBN 

inspected  May  18,  1914.  William  S.  Sayer,  Sheriff;  A.  L.  Decker, 
Deputy  Sheriff;  Isaac  Van  Strander,  Jailer. 

The  number  of  prisoners  on  the  day  of  inspection  was:  Men  18; 
women  1.  One  of  the  men  was  awaiting  trial  and  the  remaining  prisoners 
(including  the  woman)  were  serving  sentence.  One  of  the  sentenced 
prisoners  was  a  youth,  18  years  of  age,  serving  a  sentence  of  ten  days  for 
train  riding. 

The  average  number  of  Inmates  during  the  past  year  was  about  25, 
and  the  highest  number  at  any  one  time  46. 

The  jail  has  been  fully  described  in  previous  reports. 

The  beds  in  the  men's  departments,  with  the  exception  of  the  hospital 
are  furnisheil  with  mattresses,  pillows  and  blankets.  These  mattresses 
and  pillows  are  furnished  with  covers.  The  beds  in  the  women's  depart- 
ment and  the  hospitals  are  provided  with  sheets  and  the  pillows  with 
cases.    These  are  all  washed  once  a  week. 

The  jail  was  not  as  clean  as  it  should  have  been.  The  lower  tiers  of 
the  main  prison  were  dirty.  The  jailer  stated  that  he  would  cl 'Un  tbem 
the  following  day.  The  closets  and  washbowls  in  this  tier  wore  all  dirty. 
The  second  tier  was  in  very  good  condition.  The  washbowls  were  clean 
and  the  closets  were  but  little  soiled.  The  third  tier  was  very  clean, 
but  the  closets  are  somewhat  stained. 

The  women's  department  and  the  department  for  juveniles  showed 
lack  of  care.  The  hospitals  were  in  excellent  condition.  Nearly  all  the 
closets  were  somewhat  rusted.  The  steel  work  also  W)is  rusted  slightly 
in  some  parts  of  the  Jail.  This  building  is  comparatively  new,  and  there 
Is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  in  almost  as  good  condition  as  when  it 
was  built 

There  Is  a  matron,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  either  the  sheriff  or  the 
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matron  understands  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  matron.  She 
should  have  the  entire  possession  of  the  keys  to  the  women's  departmout 
and  no  men  should  enter  this  part  of  the  jail  except  with  her.  The  hervices 
of  a  matron  are  intended  not  only  to  look  after  and  protect  ihe  women 
prisoners  but  also  to  protect  the  male  officers  from  the  possibility  of 
scandal. 

The  striped  suits,  which  have  been  frequently  criticised  by  this 
Commission,  are  still  worn,  but  I  understand  that  they  will  be  discarded 
after  those  now  in  use  are  worn  out 

The  sentenced  prisoners  are  employed  at  breaking  stone,  institution 
work,  and  caring  for  the  county  grounds. 

A  cook  is  employed  and  the  prisoners  are  given  three  meals  a  day. 
The  cooking  is  mostly  done  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Court  House.  It  is  kept 
in  excellent  condition.  There  is  a  gas  stove  in  the  basement  of  the  Jail  and 
coffee  is  made  and  some  cooking  done  there.  Breakfast  consists  of  half  a 
loaf  of  bread,  and  coffee  for  each  prisoner.  For  dinner  the  inmates  are 
given  beef  stew  or  pork  and  beans  or  roast  meat  or  fish,  or  corned  beef  and 
cabbage  and  potatoes  and  bread.  At  supper  they  receive  bread,  molasses 
and  coffee. 

This  jail  has  no  laundry  facilities,  although  they  have  been  recom- 
mended in  previous  reports.  The  basement  of  the  jail  is  unfinished  and 
even  the  boiler  room  has  not  been  put  in  proper  condition.  Why  a  con- 
crete floor  was  not  put  in  the  basement  when  the  building  was  constructed 
passes  understanding. 

Purchases  are  not  made  from  the  penal  institutions  as  required  by 
law.    It  is  recommended: 

First.    That  proper  laundry  facilities  be  installed  at  once  in  order  that 
bedding,  clothing,  etc.,  can  be  washed  by  the  prisoners. 

Second.  That  paint  be  provided  so  that  the  prisoners  may  repaint 
the  steel  work  and  closets,  where  needed,  so  that  the  deterioration  caused 
by  rust  will  cease. 

Third.  That  the  prisoners  be  required  to  put  and  keep  the  jail  in  a 
clean  and  sanitary  condition. 

Fourth.  That  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  be  again 
called  to  the  law  relative  to  the  purchase  of  goods  manufactured  in  the 
penal  institutions. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  PHILIP  G.  ROOSA, 

Inspector. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  JAIL 

NEWBUBGH 

Inspected  May  18,  1914.  William  S.  Sayer,  Sheriff;  Isaac  B.  Lozler, 
Under  Sheriff;  T.  R.  Hyde,  Jailer. 

At  the  time  of  inspection  there  were  36  prisoners  in  custody,  all  males, 
classified  as  follows:  Awaiting  trial,  5;  convicted,  7;  held  for  the  grand 
jury,  24.  Four  of  those  held  for  the  grand  jury  were  under  21  years  of 
age.  The  average  number  during  the  past  year  was  about  24 ;  and  the  high- 
est number  at  any  one  time  36. 

The  jail  generally  was  clean.  The  washbowls  and  closets  were  in 
fair  condition.  The  latter  have  been  painted  a  dark  color.  One  was 
broken  and  could  not  be  flushed. 

The  beds  are  provided  with  mattresses,  pillows  and  blankets.  The 
pillows  and  mattresses  are  supiwsed  to  have  covers,  but  there  was  a 
shortage  of  these  articles  and  many  of  the  mattresses  and  pillows  were 
much  soiled.  The  ofiicials  stated  that  they  had  made  requisition  for  these 
covers  some  months  ago,  but  they  had  not  yet  been  received. 

Prisoners  are  not  employed,  with  the  exception  of  five  "trusties." 

It  was  stated  that  the  striped  clothing  now  worn  by  the  prisoners 
is  to  be  discarded.     Prisoners  are  given  three  meals  a  day:  Breakfast, 
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one-third  of  a  loaf  of  bread  and  coffee;  dinner,  stew  or  pork  and  lietuis 
and  one-half  loaf  of  bread ;  supper,  one-third  loaf  of  bread  and  coffee. 

No  matron  is  employed,  as  all  femaie  prisoners  are  transferred  to  the 
jail  at  Goshen. 
The  jailer's  record  was  well  kept  and  up  to  date. 

Purchases  are  not  made  of  the  penal  institutions  as  required  by  law. 
The  purchases  for  this  jail  are  made  by  a  purchasing  committee  of  the 
board  of  supervisors. 
It  is  recommended : 

First  That  laundry  facilities  be  Installed  so  that  the  laundry  work 
can  be  done  by  the  prisoners  instead  of  sending  it  out  as  is  the  present 
practice. 

Second.  That  new  mattresses  be  purchased  at  once  to  replace  those 
in  bad  condition. 

Third.  That  pillow  slips  and  sheets  be  furnished.  This  would  not 
only  be  a  sanitary  improvement  but  a  matter  of  economy. 

Fourth.  That  the  interior  of  the  kitchen  be  repainted  by  tlie 
prisoners. 

Fifth.    That  the  radiators  be  repainted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  PHILIP  G.  ROOSA, 

Inspector. 


ORLEANS  COUNTY  JAIL 

ALBION 

Inspected  June  12,  1914.     Chester  M.  Bartlett,  Sheriff. 

The  number  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  inspection  was  8,  all  adults, 

serving  sentence.     One  was  a  female.     The  average  population  during 

■•  :<l>out  20.    The  total  number  of  admissions  during  the  fiscal 

year  ending  September  30,  1913,  was  365,  all  males.     Eleven  were  under 

the  age  of  21. 

This  Is  a  modern  jail  with  26  cells  on  three  floors.  It  has  been  fully 
described  in  preceding  reports,  and  was  found  in  practically  the  same 
condition  a.s  stated  in  the  report  of  December  27,  1913,  except  that  the 
interior  and  steel  work  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  a  large  quantity 
of  new  mattresses  supplied.  Some  of  the  old  mattresses  are  still  in  use  on 
the  lower  floor,  but  the  sheriff  stated  that  most  of  them  would  be  replaced 
with  new  at  an  early  date.  The  new  mattresses  should  be  furnished  with 
slips  of  substantial  material  which  can  be  washed  frequently;  this  will 
insure  a  better  state  of  cleanliness  and  preserve  the  mattresses. 

The  work  of  installing  new  closets,  for  which  plans  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons,  has  not  yet  begun,  but  it  was 
stated  that  the  contract  would  be  let  and  the  work  completed  during  the 
present  season.  The  niches  are  at  present  in  a  bad  condition ;  the  enameled 
rims  are  loose  and  the  steel  bottoms  rusted  and  in  an  insanitary  condition. 
The  toilet  bowls  and  wash  basins  were  clean;  this  was  true  of  the  floors 
and  the  jail  in  general.  The  supply  of  hot  water  is  said  to  be  ample  at 
all  times. 

The  prisoners  are  unemployed  except  a  few  trusties  who  assist  with 
the  jail  housework  and  in  caring  for  the  lawns  and  county  property.  The 
inmates  receive  two  regular  meals  a  day  and  the  sheriff  stated  that  enough 
food  was  left  over  for  a  light  supper  in  addition.  The  office  of  the  sheriff 
is  salaried ;  last  year  it  cost  the  county  $1,673  per  week  for  the  board  of 
prisoners. 

The  kitchen  and  laundry  facilities  are  in  the  basement;  they  were 
found  in  good  condition.  Some  of  the  laundry  equipment  belongs  to  the 
sheriff.  One  of  the  large  rooms  directly  underneath  the  jail  has  been 
used  for  years  as  a  village  lockup.  I  was  credibly  informed  that  this 
is  to  be  discontinued.  There  is  some  objection  to  the  present  location 
of  the  kitchen  on  account  of  fumes  entering  the  offices  and  rooms  above. 
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It  may  be  advisable  to  install  the  kitchen  equipment  in  the  lockup  room. 
A  matron  and  jail  physician  are  employed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

iSiffned)         CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector. 

OSWEGO  COUNTY  JAIL 

08WBGO 

Inspected  September  10,  1914.  M.  A.  Stranahan,  Sheriff;  Frank 
Gegaux,  Jailer. 

The  number  of  prisoners  on  the  day  of  inspection  was  50  men  and  6 
women;  classified  as  follows:  Court  prisoners,  men,  12;  women,  1;  all 
the  others  were  serving  sentence.  There  were  no  minors.  The  highest 
number  at  any  one  time  during  the  past  year  was  93;  the  lowest  19;  the 
average  about  45. 

This  is  a  new  and  modem  Jail  and  is  receiving  excellent  care  by  the 
sheriff  and  his  assistants.  It  has  three  stories — 40  cells  on  each  of  the 
first  two  fioors  and  16  on  the  upper  fioor ;  the  latter  fioor  also  contains  four 
large  hospital  and  detention  rooms. 

There  are  four  departments  on  each  fioor,  making  twelve  depart- 
ments, so  that  it  is  possible  to  fully  classify  the  prisoners. 

The  bunks  are  furnished  with  mattresses,  blankets  and  sheets  and 
looked  neat  and  clean.  Each  prisoner  on  arrival  gets  a  clean  blanket. 
A  stock  of  blankets  and  clothing  is  kept  on  hand,  which  are  purchased 
from  the  prisons. 

The  sheriff  in  this  county  is  paid  a  small  salary  and  in  addition 
receives  $2.00  a  week  each  for  boarding  the  prisoners.  This  plan  of 
boarding  prisoners  is  objectionable  and  has  always  been  disapproved  by 
the  State  Commission  of  Prisons.  The  old  fee  system  which  formerly 
prevailed  generally,  led  to  many  abuses  and  much  unnecessary  cost.  The 
sheriff  should  be  paid  a  reasonable  salary  and  the  prisoners  fed  at  the 
expense  of  the  county. 

The  Jail  housekeeping  usually  furnishes  work  for  eight  trusties, 
and  about  nine  other  prisoners  are  employed  at  farm  work.  The  county 
owns  a  farm  of  about  100  acres  on  which  the  Jail  is  located.  This  farm 
is  in  charge  of  a  farmer,  employed  by  the  board  of  supervisors;  and 
although  the  work  is  mostly  done  by  the  prisoners,  the  sheriff  has  to  pay 
for  all  farm  produce  received  by  him  and  used  in  the  Jail.  An  additional 
guard  is  also  employed  on  the  farm.  I  was  unable  to  see  the  farmer  but  was 
informed  there  were  about  ten  acres  of  corn  and  three  acres  of  potatoes 
raised  this  year.  Eleven  cows  were  kept  on  the  farm.  The  county  also 
furnished  a  team  and  pays  the  farmer  and  the  guard.  I  was  informed 
that  the  farm  did  not  pay.  In  my  Judgment  the  present  method  of  con- 
ducting this  farm  is  unwise  and  could  hardly  prove  a  success.  The  farm 
should  be  under  the  exclusive  management  of  the  sheriff  as  a  part  of  the 
prison  plant  In  the  penitentiaries  at  Jamesville  and  Rochester  the 
farming  is  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  and  the  products  of 
the  farm  are,  so  far  as  necessary,  consumed  in  the  institution,  lessening 
the  cost  of  maintenance.  This  practice  should  be  adopted  in  Oswego 
county. 

The  sheriffs  of  Oswego  usually  are  experienced  farmers,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  present  incumbent  He  should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  farm  and  should  be  expected  from  its  products  to  largely 
maintain  the  Jail,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  maintenance.  There  is 
always  a  very  considerable  prison  population  in  this  county,  enough  time 
prisoners  to  work  this  farm  on  the  intensified  plan,  raising  large  quantities 
of  every  sort  of  vegetable  consumed  in  the  Jail.  The  change  would,  of 
course,  necessitate  doing  away  with  the  process  of  paying  the  sheriff  a 
stipulated  sum  per  week  for  the  board  of  prisoners,  as  their  maintenance 
would  largely  come  from  the  farm  itself. 

In  several  of  the  counties  where  the  prisoners  are  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  county,  the  cost  of  board  does  not  exceed  one  dollar  a 
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week  per  cepitft.    It  would  Been  that  witti  tbm  products  of  a  large  farm 
available,  even  th\a  cost  could  be  very  mu^  reduced. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)        QBO.  MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspcoior, 

OSWEGO  OOUNTX  JAIL 

PUULSKI 

Inspected  January  27,  1914;  G.  G.  Edick,  Deputy  Sheriff,  in  charge. 

At  the  time  of  inspection  ttiere  were  27  prisoners,  all  men,  couTicted 
of  crlma  One  man  was  serving  a  sentence  of  four  months.  The  majority 
of  the  sentences,  I  was  told,  was  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  days,  principal- 
ly for  the  longer  term.  The  average  number  of  inmatoa  during  the  past 
year  was  about  10,  the  highest  27. 

This  jail  is  on  the  main  floor  of  the  court  house.  It  consists  of 
three  rooms  opening  upon  one  side  of  a  wide  hallway  which  are  used  for 
sleeping  rooms,  a  room  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  which  contains  a 
bath  tub  and  is  used  by  the  prisoners  as  a  sitting  room,  and  a  s^iarate 
room  intended  for  the  detention  of  women  which  opens  into  the  front 
hall  off  the  court  house.  There  is  also  a  cage  in  the  basement  near  the 
boiler,  which  is  seldom  used. 

The  interior  construction  of  the  jail  is  wood.  Canvas  hammocks  are 
slung  in  the  three  rooms  first  mentioned.  They  are  in  two  tiers  and  are 
hung  so  closely  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  in  a  lower  hammock  to 
sit  upright  Blankets  are  the  only  bedding,  and  the  officer  in  charge 
stated  that  they  were  changed  once  a  week.  Twenty-four  men  slept  in 
these  three  rooms.  Two  of  the  trusties  slept  in  the  basement,  on  cots  near 
the  furnace,  and  the  third  prisoner  slept  in  the  barn.  Either  of  the 
latter  places  is  preferable  to  being  compelled  to  sleep  in  any  of  the  three 
rooms  in  which  the  hammocks  are  hung.  The  dimensions  of  these  rooms, 
as  given  by  the  officer  in  charge,  are  as  follows: 

No.  1.    Length,  15  ft. ;  width,  13  ft. ;  height,  9  ft.  10  inches. 

No.  2.    liength,  16  ft ;  width,  9  ft  6  inches ;  height  10  ft 

No.  3.  Length,  13  ft  6  inches;  width,  9  ft  9^  Inches;  height  9  ft 
10  inches. 

There  is  an  open  water-closet  in  each  of  the  hammock  rooms,  and  all 
of  them  were  in  vile  condition  and  contributed  to  the  "jail  odor"  which 
permeated  the  place.  The  sanitary  condition  can  be  imagined  with  eight 
men  sleeping  in  rooms  of  these  sizes.  There  is  also  a  closet  in  the  bath 
room  and  one  in  the  women's  room.  I  was  informed  that  the  prisoners 
were  compelled  to  bathe  once  a  week.  The  old  tub  which  furnished  the 
bathing  facilities  for  the  jail  was  discolored  and  in  poor  condition.  There 
is  no  shower  bath.    The  jail  was  fairly  clean. 

In  summer  the  prisoners  are  employed  on  the  streets  of  the  village 
and  at  the  town  stone  crusher.  In  winter  they  shovel  snow.  At  the  time 
of  inspection  they  were  unemployed,  as  there  was  no  snow  to  shovel;  it 
was  raining.  Clothing  is  furnished  the  prisoners  by  the  county  when 
needed.  The  prisoners  are  given  three  meals  a  day,  and  the  officer  in 
charge  is  allowed  $2.00  per  week  to  board  a  prisoner.  The  cooking  is 
done  in  the  rear  of  the  basement.    The  jailer's  record  is  well  kept. 

In  the  report  of  inspection  made  October  18,  1912,  it  was  stated  that 
"An  irregularity  exists  at  this  institution  in  relation  to  the  purchase  of 
supplies  from  the  prisons."  The  attention  of  the  supervisor  who  has 
charge  of  the  purchasing  of  supplies  was  called  to  the  matter  and  he  was 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  law  and  a  copy  of  the  new  catalognie  has 
been  mailed  him  so  that  the  law  will  probably  be  observed  in  the  future. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  previous  inspections  of  this  jail : 

August  28,  1907:  "If  a  jail  is  to  be  continued  at  Pulaski,  a  separate 
building  should  be  constructed  for  that  purpose." 

January  20,  1909 :  "If  a  jail  is  to  be  maintained  at  Pulaski,  it  should 
be  a  separate  building,  arranged  to  comply  with  the  law.  The  present 
herding  of  prisoners  should  not  be  tolerated.     Formerly  the  prison  popu- 
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lation  of  this  jail  was  very  small;  it  is  utterly  inadequate  to  properly 
house  the  large  number  of  prisoners  kept  in  it" 

April  12,  1910:  "This  jail  is  a  very  poorly  constructed  affair,  being 
dark,  poorly  ventilated,  and  facilities  inadequate  for  the  proper  housing 
of  prisoners." 

Ck>nditions  are  practically  the  same  as  they  were  in  1907.  The  county 
maintains  a  modern  jail  at  Oswego,  one  of  the  best  in  the  State,  and  yet 
It  continues  to  maintain  this  ancient  fire-trap  at  Pulaski  in  defiance  of  the 
laws  of  sanitation  and  of  common  decency. 

I  have  but  one  recommendation  to  make — the  immediate  abandonment 
of  this  relic  of  antiquity  which  should  have  been  closed  long  ago. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  PHILIP  G.  ROOSA, 

Inspector. 

OSWEGO  COUNTY  JAIL 

PULASKI 

Inspected  September  10,  1914.    Grant  Edick,  Deputy  Sheriff,  in  charge. 

The  number  of  prisoners  on  the  day  of  inspection  was  six,  all  adult 
men.  There  were  no  women  and  there  have  been  none  during  the  past 
year.  The  jailer  stated  that  if  he  received  a  woman  he  would  at  once 
take  her  to  the  county  Jail  at  Oswego. 

This  jail  has  been  fully  described  in  recent  reports  and  remains  as 
to  capacity  in  the  same  condition. 

The  principal  jail  consists  of  three  dormitories,  and  a  day  room  used 
as  a  sitting  room  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  which  also  contains  a 
bath  tub  and  closet  There  is  also  a  small  room  which  can  be  used  for 
women  or  children  or  civil  prisoners  if  any  such  are  detained.  There  has 
been  none  during  the  past  year. 

The  closets  in  all  the  rooms  and  the  bath  tub  seemed  to  be  new  and 
in  good  condition.  The  entire  interior  has  recently  been  painted  a  light 
color.  The  inspection  was  in  the  evening  and  the  rooms  were  well  lighted 
with  electricity  and  presented  a  clean  and  cheerful  appearance.  Ham- 
mocks are  still  used  for  beds.  There  were  only  two  of  these  in  each  of 
two  rooms  and  one  in  the  other.  These  were  apparently  new  and  in  good 
condition  and  together  with  the  blankets  were  clean.  The  whole  jail  was 
as  clean  as  it  is  possible  to  keep  an  ancient  structure  with  a  wooden 
interior. 

With  the  small  number  of  prisoners  on  the  day  of  inspection  there 
was  of  course  no  congestion.  The  jailer  stated  that  no  court  or  long  term 
prisoners  are  detained  in  this  jail;  that  they  are  at  once  transferred  to 
the  Oswego  jail  except  that  when  a  prisoner  is  brought  from  Oswego  to 
be  tried  at  the  term  of  court  held  at  Pulaski  he  is  detained  here  during 
his  trial. 

The  jail  is  used  almost  evclusively  for  the  housing  of  vagrants,  tramps 
and  persons  convicted  of  public  intoxication  sentenced  for  short  terms 
from  this  end  of  the  county.  When  the  population  does  not  exceed  ten  or 
twelve  there  is  no  congestion.  One  trusty  sleeps  on  a  cot  in  the  furnace 
room  and  takes  care  of  the  furnace. 

Jail  housework  and  the  care  of  the  county  grounds  constitute  the 
only  employment.  The  village  authorities  of  Pulaski  refused  to  have 
their  street  work  done  by  prisoners  during  the  past  year  as  had  been 
formerly  done  for  several  years. 

The  same  arrangement  for  boarding  prisoners  exists  at  Pulaski  as  at 
Oswego;  that  is,  the  jailer  is  paid  $2  a  week  per  capita  for  board. 
Prisoners  are  furnished  three  meals  a  day.  The  criticism  of  this  arrange- 
ment appears  in  my  report  on  the  Oswego  jail.  The  jailer's  wife  acts  as 
matron  when  there  is  occasion.  Everything  needed  which  can  be  furnished 
by  the  prisons  is  purchased  from  them. 

As  there  is  always  plenty  of  room  in  the  Oswego  jail,  and  the  sheriff 
has  full  power  of  transfer,  the  number  detained  in  this  jail  should  never 
exceed  ten  or  twelve. 
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ThiB  inspection  was  made  in  warm  weather  when  there  were  few 
prisoners  and  all  the  windows  and  doors  were  open  for  ventilation.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  the  population  increases  to  25  or  30  when  conditions 
are  very  different  A  fonner  inspection  shows  that  there  were  27  at  one 
time  last  January.  Eight  to  ten  men  have  to  sleep  in  each  one  of  these 
dormitory  rooms  on  hammocks  hung  in  double  rows;  the  ventilation  is 
inadequate  and  this  extreme  congestion  soon  renders  the  Jail  Insanitary. 
As  this  condition  continues  to  recur  every  winter  the  county  should  either 
provide  a  more  adequate  jail  at  Pulaski  or  abolish  this  Jail  entirely. 

Respectfully'  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  I i\A(i*:ct'jt\ 

OTSEGO   COUNTY   JAIL 

COOFEBSTOWN 

Inspected  September  5,  1914.    Z.  L.  Holbrook,  Sheriff. 

On  this  date  the  population  was  29,  all  males,  classified  as  follows: 
Serving  sentence,  21 ;  awaiting  trial,  1 ;  held  for  the  grand  Jury,  7.  Three 
were  minors.  The  highest  number  at  one  time  during  the  year  was  30; 
lowest,  9;  average,  about  19. 

This  Is  a  modern  two  story  Jail  having  ten  steel  cells  on  the  first  floor 
and  nine  cells  and  a  hospital  room  on  the  second.  There  Is  also  a  large 
room  In  the  basement,  which  Is  used  by  the  village  for  police  prisoners 
and  tramps,  and  also  for  the  detention  of  certain  prisoners  regularly 
committed  who  are  not  In  condition  to  enter  the  main  cell  room. 

Each  cell  is  provided  with  a  sanitary  closet  and  a  wash  basin  with 
running  water.  The  steel  bunks  are  supplied  with  straw  ticks,  blankets, 
sheets  and  pillows  with  cases.  The  beds  presented  a  tidy  appearance  and 
the  toilet  fixtures  and  cement  floor  were  In  good  condition.  The  water 
supply,  both  hot  and  cold.  Is  said  to  be  adequate.  The  Jail  has  electric 
light  and  is  heated  by  steam.    • 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  figures  that  It  Is  not  possible  at  all  times 
to  make  a  legal  classification  of  the  Inmates,  and  that  two  persons  are 
occupying  many  of  the  cells.  The  sheriff,  however,  is  apparently  doing 
his  best  in  this  regard.  An  old  man,  charged  with  murder  In  the  first 
degree,  was  occupying  the  hospital  room;  there  being  no  females,  the 
minors  were  occupying  the  cells  on  the  second  floor  Intended  for  women. 
The  court  prisoners  were  occupj'ing  one  side  on  the  first  fioor.  It  there- 
fore appears  that  the  remaining  ten  cells  and  tramp  room  were  made  to 
suffice  for  the  21  prisoners  serving  sentence.  Should  additional  classes 
arrive  such  as  women,  minors  serving  sentence  and  witnesses,  the  sheriff 
would  be  greatly  hampered  in  properly  caring  for  them. 

This  is  one  of  the  three  counties  of  the  State  still  adhering  to  the 
fee  system.  The  sheriff  receives  43  cents  a  day  for  the  maintenance  of 
prisoners.  They  receive  three  meals  a  day,  have  no  regular  employment 
except  Jail  work  and  the  care  of  the  county  buildings  and  grounds.  The 
sheriff's  wife  acts  as  matron,  and  the  laws  relative  to  the  appointment  of 
a  physician,  and  the  purchase  of  supplies  from  the  prisons,  are  com- 
plied with. 

The  difllculty  with  the  working  of  the  cell  doors,  mentioned  in  fonner 
reports,  has  been  remedied. 

If  the  iK>pulatlon  of  this  Jail  continues  to  increase,  its  enlargement 
will  be  made  necessary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)        CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector, 

PUTNAM  COUNTY  JAIL 

CABIIEL 

Inspected  May  15,  1914.    Herbert  Winship,  Sheriff. 

On  this  date  there  was  one  prisoner,  a  male  adult,  serving  sentence. 
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The  highest  uumber  at  one  time  during  the  past  year  was  34;  lowest,  0. 
Onlj  one  female  was  admitted  and  no  minors. 

This  is  a  two-story  jail  having  ten  cells  on  the  first  floor,  also  a 
corridor  with  four  bunks.  On  the  second  floor  are  four  rooms  and  there 
is  a  large  tramp  room  in  the  basement  The  cell  arrangement  and  equip- 
ment is  modern  and  the  jail  was  found  in  an  excellent  state  of  cleanliness. 
The  closets  and  wash  bowls  have  been  re-enameled  recently  and  the  niches 
painted.  The  bedding  consists  of  mattresses,  blankets,  sheets  and  pillows 
with  cases,  most  of  which  are  purchased  from  the  state  prisons.  Each 
department  has  a  shower  bath  and  the  supply  of  hot  water  is  said  to  be 
ample  for  washing,  cleaning  and  bathing  purposes.  The  prisoners  are 
given  three  meals  a  day. 

Since  1907  the  attention  of  the  board  of  supervisors  has  annually 
been  called  to  lack  of  adequate  laundry  facilities,  and  to  the  advisability 
of  screening  the  windows  on  the  first  floor  to  prevent  persons  on  the 
outside  from  passing  articles  to  the  inmates.  A  shut-off  in  the  hall  on 
the  second  floor  has  been  frequently  recommended.  These  are  minor 
matters  involving  small  expenditure  but  of  suflicient  importance  to  merit 
the  immediate  action  of  the  board. 

Under  present  conditions  the  prisoners  make  out  as  best  they  may 
in  washing  clothing  and  bedding  under  the  shower  baths  which  makes  it 
necessary  to  hang  the  articles  about  in  the  Jail  to  dry.  The  logical  place 
for  the  laundr3'  is  in  that  portion  of  the  basement  used  as  a  tramp  room, 
however,  the  adjoining  room  would  probably  afford  suflicient  space.  It 
seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  sheriff  to  conduct  a  lodging  house  during 
the  winter,  as  53  tramps  were  cared  for  on  one  occasion. 

It  is  said  that  liquor  is  passed  in  to  prisoners  because  of  the  lack  of 
screens.  The  practice  has  been  to  allow  trusty  inmates  the  freedom  of 
the  outer  corridor  because  the  space  for  exercising  in  the  prisoners' 
corridors  is  small.  This  permits  the  men  to  go  to  the  second  floor  and 
converse  with  the  women  or  other  classes.  This  is  illegal  and  improper 
and  could  be  prevented  by  the  construction  of  a  gate  or  shut-off.  Until 
this  is  done,  no  prisoner  should  be  allowed  outside  the  prisoners*  corridors 
when  there  are  inmates  on  the  second  floor.  The  county  has  never 
employed  a  matron. 

The  last  report  of  inspection  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Jail 
was  left  largely  in  the  care  of  the  janitor  who  is  not  a  deputy-sheriff 
or  regularly  appointed  Jailer  and  has  no  real  authority  over  the  prisoners. 
It  was  recommended  that  a  jailer  be  regularly  appointed  who  would  be 
responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  regulating  the  classification  of 
prisoners,  and  for  the  general  condition  of  the  jail.  Section  183  of  the 
County  Law  provides  as  follows:  "Each  sheriff  shall  have  the  custody  of 
the  jails  of  his  county  and  the  prisoners  therein  and  such  jails  shall  be 
kept  by  him,  or  by  keepers  appointed  by  him,  for  whose  acts  he  shall  be 
responsible." 

RECOM  MENDATION  8 

(1)  That  adequate  laundry  facilities  be  provided. 

(2)  That  the  windows  on  the  first  fioor  be  screened  with  a  mesh 
Rufliciently  large  to  not  obstruct  the  light. 

(3)  That  a  shut-off  be  provided  on  the  second  floor. 

(4)  That  the  jail  be  in  charge  of  a  regularly  appointed  keeper. 

(5)  That  some  one  be  employed  to  act  as  matron  when  there  are 
female  inmates. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector, 

QUEENS  COUNTY  JAIL 

LONG  ISLAND  OITY 

Inspected  April  22,  1914.  George  Bmener,  Sheriff;  Samuel  J.  Mitchell, 
Under  Sheriff. 
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TblB  jail  still  consists  of  rooms  In  the  administration  building  situated 
between  the  Queens  County  Court  House  and  the  City  Jail.  It  was  des 
cribed  by  President  Solomon  in  his  inspection  report  of  October  21,  1912. 
There  are  three  rooms — a  sleeping  room  for  prisoners,  a  dining^  room,  and 
a  small  room  for  the  warden.  The  sleeping  room  has  two  cots.  There 
were  on  the  day  of  ins])ection  two  men  prisoners  occupying  these  cots. 
There  are  no  cooking  facilities  and  the  meals  are  served  from  the  kitchen 
of  the  city  prison.  The  county  pays  the  Department  of  Correction  25  cents 
a  meal. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  a  warden,  two  male  keepers,  and  a 
matron,  with  no  adequate  provision,  either  for  a  Jail  or  Its  equipment. 
There  was  very  little  furniture  in  the  rooms,  and  the  jail  facilities  are 
utterly  inadequate  for  this  county. 

Although  a  matron  is  employed,  there  is  absolutely  no  place  for  a 
woman  prisoner,  or  for  a  matron  to  stay. 

This  county  needs  a  new  civil  prison  along  the  lines  of  the  new 
county  jail  in  Kings  county.  It  is  recommended  that  the  city  authorities 
provide  such  a  jail.  There  is  plenty  of  room  on  the  city  property  occupied 
in  part  by  the  court  house  and  city  prison  for  a  small  additional  building 
to  be  used  exclusively  as  a  civil  prison  for  the  county. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Siffned)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

QUEENS  COUNTY  JAIL 

LONG  ISLANU  CITY 

Inspected  November  12,  1914.    George  Emener,  Sheriff. 

This  jail  is  in  charge  of  a  warden,  two  keepers  and  a  matron.  It  is 
composed  of  four  small  rooms  adjoining  the  city  prison,  used  respectively 
as  office,  dining  room,  bed  room  and  toilet  room.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  matron  is  said  to  be  employed,  there  is  no  place  for  a  woman 
prisoner.  I  have  made  many  visits  to  this  place  and  I  fail  to  learn  why 
it  is  kept  in  existence;  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  need  for  it  There 
were  no  prisoners. 

If  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  civil  prison,  a  proper  one  should  be  built, 
which  would  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  law.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  authorities  be  cited  to  show  cause  why  the  Attorney  General 
should  not  institute  mandatory  proceedings  requiring  them  to  provide  a 
proper  place  of  detention  for  civil  prisoners. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  HENRY  SOLOMON, 

Commissioner, 

RENSSELAER   COUNTY    JAIL 

TROY 

Inspected  May  12,  1914.  Henry  W.  Snell,  Sheriff;  Thomas  Toole  and 
George  T.  Roddy,  Jailers. 

The  number  of  inmates  at  the  time  of  inspection  was  65,  classified 
as  follows:  Awaiting  trial,  males,  5,  one  of  whom  was  a  minor;  con- 
victed of  crime.  4S  males,  including  one  minor,  and  8  females;  held  for 
grand  jury,  4.  The  highest  number  at  any  one  time  during  the  past  year 
was  112  and  the  average  about  65. 

The  two  minors,  one  awaiting  trial  and  the  other  convicted  of  crime, 
were  confined  on  the  ««econd  floor,  where  there  is  both  a  guards'  and 
prisoners'  corridor.  They  occupied  adjoining  cells  and  were  in  the  prison- 
ers' corridor  at  the  time  of  inspection.  It  was  stated  that  the  reason 
they  were  not  in  the  juvenile  department  was  that  this  section  of  the  jail 
has  but  one  corridor  and  it  was  not  considered  safe  to  send  a  single 
oflicer  to  lock  up  prisoners  under  such  circumstances,  as  minors  frequent- 
ly are  more  troublesome  prisoners  to  deal  with  than  adults. 

This  jail  is  large  and  modem  and  has  been  fully  described  in  pre- 
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ylouB  reports.  It  was  clean  and  in  excellent  condition  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  closets  which  had  begun  to  mst  The  sheriff  stated  that 
these  would  be  repainted  at  once. 

All  of  the  beds,  except  nineteen  used  for  short  time  men  and  men  who 
had  just  been  admitted,  were  furnished  with  mattresses  with  a  slip  cover 
and  pillows  with  slips.  Only  blankets  are  issued  to  the  men  occupying 
the  nineteen  cells  mentioned.  The  mattress  covers,  pillow  slips  and 
blankets  are  all  washed  once  a  week.  Prisoners  are  not  exercised  and 
are  unemployed,  with  the  exception  of  six  men  who  were  operating  hand 
looms  in  the  shop  and  eight  trusties  employed  about  the  institution.  The 
prisoners  who  are  employed  have  three  meals  a  day  except  Sunday  at  7 
A.  M.,  12  M.  and  5 :30  P.  M.  The  others  receive  two  meals  at  7 :30  A.  M. 
and  2 :30  P.  M. 

The  following  is  the  bill  of  fare  furnished  by  the  sheriff : 


A  M. 
7:30 


M. 


12 


P.M. 
2:30 


P.  M. 

5:30 


Sun..  Syrup,  oat- 
meal, bread,  cof- 
fee. 


Beef -stew,  bread, 
coffee. 


Mon — Syrup,  oat-  Corn-beef,  pota-  Bread, 
meal,  bread,  cof-  toes,  bread,  soup, 
fee.  coffee. 


bean  Baked  beans, 

bread,  coffee. 


Tues.. Syrup,      oat-  Corn-beef,    pota-  Corn-beef,       po-   Corn-beef,       po- 
meal,   bread,  cof-      toes,        bread,      tatoes,  bread.        tatoes,       bread, 
fee.  coffee.  coffee. 

^ed.. Syrup,      oat-  Corn-beef,    pota-  Sardines,     bread, 

meal,  bread,  cof-      toes,        bread,  Pea-soup,   breaJ.      coffee, 
fee.  coffee. 

Thurs..  Syrup,   oat-  Beef -stew,  bread,  Com-beef,       po- 

meal,   bread,  cof-      coffee.  Beef-stew,  bread,      tatoes,      bread, 

fee.  coffee. 

Fri.. Syrup,       rice,  Sardines,         or  Eggs  or  cod-fish,  Fish-ball,       eggs, 
bread,  coffee.  eggs,       bread,      bread.  bread,  coffee. 

coffee. 

Sat.. Syrup,        oat-  Corn-beef     hash,  Hash,  bread,  cof-  Lamb-stew  or 

meal,   bread,  cof-      bread,  coffee.         fee.  corn-beef      po- 

fee.  tatoes,      bread, 

coffea 


There  is  a  matron,  who,  we  were  informed,  is  on  duty  practically  all 
the  time.  She  occupies  a  room  on  the  third  floor  near  the  women's  depart 
meiit  but  she  did  not  have  the  keys  to  this  department  and  is  compelled  to 
go  to  the  first  fioor  every  time  she  wishes  to  visit  the  women  prisoners. 

Tlie  Jailer's  record  is  well  kept. 

Religious  services  are  held  on  Sundays. 

BEOOM IIENDATION  S 


That  the  sentenced  prisoners  now  idle,  be  employed.  We  were  in- 
formed that  there  is  a  stone  quarry  on  the  county  farm  not  far  from  the 
jail.  This  might  be  utilized  to  furnish  employment  for  all  the  sentenced 
prisoners  except  those  assigned  to  shop  and  institutional  work. 

That  the  interior  side  walls  of  the  jail  be  painted  by  prisoners. 
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That  the  matron  be  given  the  custody  of  the  keys  to  the  women's 
department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  JOHN   F.    TRBMAIN, 

Secretary, 

PHILIP  G.  ROOSA. 

Inspector. 


RENSSELAER  COUNTY  JAIL 

TBOY 

Inspected  June  19,  1914.  Henry  W.  Snell,  Sheriff;  Thomas  Toole  and 
George  T.  Roddy,  Jailers. 

This  Jail  is  comparatively  new,  having  been  completed  in  1912,  and 
I  should  call  it  a  model  institution  of  its  kind.  On  the  day  of  inspection 
there  were  52  prisoners — i9  males  and  3  females.  Forty  males,  two  of 
whom  were  minors,  and  the  three  females  were  serving  sentences;  three 
were  awaiting  trial,  five  were  held  for  the  grand  Jury,  and  one  was  a  civil 
prisoner. 

This  Jail  is  located  at  the  corner  of  two  streets.  The  front  portion  of 
the  site  is  enclosed  by  a  high  ornamental  iron  fence  and  the  rear,  includ- 
ing the  yard  and  shops,  by  a  concrete  wall. 

The  sherilTs  residence  and  offices  are  very  complete  and  connect 
with  the  central  corridor  of  the  Jail  in  the  shape  of  a  T,  and  provide  two 
wings  with  ample  classification  of  prisoners.  The  Jail  has  large  and 
numerous  windows  set  in  metal  casings,  affording  excellent  light  and 
ventilation. 

The  Jail  appears  to  be  conducted  in  a  very  efficient  manner.  Every- 
thing in  and  about  the  institution  was  clean. 

I  would  suggest  that  in  county  jails  the  niche  with  closet  be  omitted 
and  that  a  solid  porcelain  or  earthen  ware  closet  be  placed  in  the  cell  with 
a  register  for  ventilation  directly  back  or  over  it  From  my  point  of  view 
there  are  many  objections  to  the  niche.  The  closet  basin  and  ventilators, 
no  matter  how  well  they  are  built  or  of  what  material  or  th«^  apparatus 
used,  are  sure  to  rust  and  corrode,  and  I  would  advise  a  plain  wall  with 
basin  and  closet  attached  thereon. 

The  upper  floors  of  this  Jail  are  divided  into  hospital  departments, 
detention  rooms,  and  women's  departments,  and  are  very  nicely  arranged, 
well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  equipped  with  closets  and  toilets  protected 
by  shields  or  screens. 

At  the  rear  of  the  Jail  there  is  a  spacious  yard  surrounded  by  a  con- 
crete wall  with  entrance  gates.  The  yard  is  divided  Into  two  parts,  one 
for  entrance  and  delivery  of  prisoners  and  supplies  and  the  other  for 
the  exercising  of  the  prisoners ;  the  latter  connects  with  the  shop  building 
at  the  rear  of  the  premises.  This  is  a  concrete  structure  with  concrete 
floor  and  has  sanitary  toilet  rooms,  etc. 

Prisoners  were  at  work  upon  looms  in  the  work-shop  on  the  day  of 
Inspection,  making  blankets  and  toweling  for  the  county  institutions.  The 
blankets  seemed  to  be  of  an  excellent  grade,  also  the  toweling.  This 
workshop  appealed  to  me  greatly.  It  provides  employment  for  but  few 
of  the  prisoners,  in  all,  I  think,  about  seven,  but  it  goes  to  show  what  can 
be  done  in  workshops  in  county  Jails.  The  men  were  industriously  engaged 
at  their  work  and  seemed  interested,  and  everything  in  and  about  the 
workshop  was  clean  and  orderly;  likewise  the  yard  and  general  premises. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  matter  of  providing  work  for  prisoners  along 
the  lines  carried  on  by  Rensselaer  county  be  suggested  to  the  authorities 
of  the  various  other  counties. 

I  wish  to  endorse  the  following  recommendation  made  in  the  last 
report  of  inspection  dated  May  12,  1914 : 

"That  the  sentenced  prisoners,  now  idle,  be  employed.  We  were 
informed  that  there  Is  a  stone  quarry  on  the  county  farm  not  far  from 
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fhe  Jail.     This   might  be  utilized   to  farnlsh   employment  for   all   the 
sentenced  prisoners  except  those  assigned  to  shop  and  institutional  work." 

Respectfully  submitted, 
{Biffned)  RUDOLPH  F.  DIEDLING, 

Commissioner. 

RICHMOND   COUNTY  JAIL 

BICHMOND 

Inspected  October  19,  1914.  Joseph  F.  O'Grady,  Sheriff;  John  J. 
Bennett,  Jailer. 

There  were  fifty  male  and  three  female  inmates  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion, classified  as  follows:  Court  prisoners,  men  20;  women,  2;  serving 
sentence :  men,  30 ;  women,  1.  The  highest  number  at  any  one  time  during 
the  past  year  was  G3 ;  the  average,  about  45. 

This  Jail  has  20  cells  on  the  first  floor,  20  on  the  second,  and  20  on  the 
third ;  four  in  the  basement,  and  a  tramp  room  in  which  a  lodger  is  housed 
occasionally.  There  is  also  a  room  for  witnesses,  a  matron's  room,  a  finger 
print  room,  and  a  Jailer's  office. 

The  Juil  was  in  good  condition  and  showed  good  housekeeping  except 
that  the  interior  needs  repainting,  especially  the  toilets  and  niches.  Some 
of  the  toilets  should  be  replaced  with  new  ones. 

The  wall  around  the  Jail  premises,  which  has  been  frequently  recom- 
mended, has  not  yet  been  constructed.  This  should  be  done.  I  was  in- 
formed that  upon  two  occasions  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  by 
the  city  for  this  purpose,  but  for  some  reason  the  wall  was  not  built.  The 
sherilf  buys  supplies  from  the  prisons. 

The  prisoners  were  quiet,  showing  good  discipline.  The  kitchen  was 
in  good  condition.  Three  meals  are  served  each  day.  The  prisoners  are 
boarded  by  the  city. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  trouble  from  a  block  of  the  sewers  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  jail.    This  has  been  remedied,  at  least  for  the  present. 

Some  years  ago  the  salary  of  the  Jailer  for  this  county  was  fixed  by 
some  act  of  the  legislature  at  $900  a  year.  It  was  soon  believed  by  the 
local  officials  that  this  was  insufficient  and  the  law  was  amended  at 
Albany,  increasing  his  comi)ensation.  The  Governor  vetoed  the  act  on  the 
ground  that  this  was  a  matter  which  should  be  determined  by  the  city 
authorities.  The  city  authorities,  however,  refused  to  act,  claiming  that 
they  had  no  power  to  change  the  State  law.  As  the  same  Jailer  has  been 
retained  through  several  administrations  and  is  both  exi>erieuced  and 
competent,  it  seems  as  though  the  effort  to  increase  his  compensation 
should  succeed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

ROCKLAND  COUNTY  JAIL 

NEW     CITY 

Insi)ected  April  6,  1914;  Larry  W.  Servin,  Sheriff;  Charles  C.  Snyder, 
Jailer. 

The  number  of  prisoners  on  the  day  of  inspection  was :  Men,  0 ;  male 
minor,  1 ;  women,  2. 

In  the  lower  central  hall  or  cage  in  the  rear  of  the  prison,  where  there 
are  ten  cells,  there  were  four  inmates;  the  doors  of  the  cells  were  open 
and  the  four  were  together.  There  was  no  supervision.  One  of  them  was 
a  man  serving  thirty  days*  sentence  for  drunkenness,  two  were  negroes 
who  said  they  were  22  and  26  years  old,  awaiting  trial.  Both  these 
negroes  occupied  the  same  cell,  although  there  were  plenty  of  vacant  cells. 
There  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  doubling  up  under  such  circumstances. 
The  fourth  was  a  minor  who  said  he  was  20  years  old,  serving  a  sentence 
of  thirty  days. 

In  the  front  part  of  the  prison,  on  the  ground  floor,  where  there  are 
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four  cells,  there  was  only  osie  man  at  the  time  of  Unveetton.  The  Jailer 
stated  that  there  were  two  others  there  who  were  worldng  outside  at  the 
time. 

Some  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  minor  was  telling  the 
truth  when  he  said  he  was  20,  but  an  inspection  of  the  book  afterwards 
showed  that  he  had  been  entered  in  the  boolc  as  20.  Under  these  drcnm- 
stances  there  is  no  excuse  for  disobeying  the  law,  which  requires  that 
minors  shall  not  be  confined  in  the  same  room  with  adults.  The  law  was 
further  disobeyed  in  confining  men  serving  time  in  the  same  room  with 
those  awaiting  sentence.  With  only  seven  men  in  the  Jail  It  was  perfectly 
I)06sible  to  classify  the  prisoners  properly. 

Upstairs  in  the  front  are  two  rooms  for  women.  There  was  one 
woman  in  one  room  and  the  woman  occupying  the  other  room  was  not 
there  at  the  time  of  inspection. 

The  Jailer's  wife  acts  as  matron  and  also  does  the  cooking,  receiving 
$25  a  month.  The  jailer  has  no  helper.  It  has  been  recommended  in 
several  previous  reports  that  a  helper  should  be  provided  at  this  jail,  that 
there  may  be  proper  supervision  of  the  prisoners. 

It  was  stated  that  the  greatest  number  of  prisoners  on  any  day  since 
January  1,  1014,  had  been  21;  in  the  preceding  year  it  had  been  45;  and 
that  the  average  was  about  25.  An  examination  of  the  books  showed 
that  since  October  1,  1013,  the  total  number  of  prisoners  received  was  80, 
including  one  girl  of  15,  held  for  examination,  but  only  for  one  day.  She 
was  received  October  8th  and  discharged  October  0th,  and  including  10 
other  minors,  17  women  and  1  witness.  The  total  number  of  prisoners 
received  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1013,  was  217,  including  23 
minors,  14  women  and  1  witness,  according  to  the  book. 

There  Is  no  work  for  the  prisoners  at  this  jail  except  cleaning  up.  It 
was  stated  that  stone  breaking  had  been  tried  for  a  time  but  had  been 
abandoned.  The  board  of  supervisors  wa£r  in  session  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion, and  the  undersigned  appeared  before  them  and  urged  them  to  pro- 
vide some  work  for  the  prisoners  serving  time,  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
economy  for  the  county  and  as  a  preventive  against  overcrowding  of  the 
jail  in  winter,  but  particularly  for  the  sake  of  the  prisoners  themselves. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  short-sighted  and  more  harmful 
to  a  prisoner  than  to  keep  him  locked  up  with  a  lot  of  other  prisoners  In 
a  common  room  with  no  supervision  and  with  nothing  to  do.  The  men 
could  be  made  to  work  on  the  roads  or  some  other  simple  employment  could 
be  provided.  It  is  perfectly  possible  with  the  proper  management  to 
make  the  men  earn  something  toward  their  keep,  thus  saving  money  to 
tJie  county,  but  even  if  the  net  result  is  an  expense  to  the  county,  the 
county  ought  to  be  willing  to  stand  such  expense  rather  than  leave  the 
prisoners  in  idleness. 

The  jail  was  in  a  clean  condition,  but  several  of  the  water-closets 
were  out  of  order  and  needed  repairs  of  various  kinds.  The  plumbing 
should  be  immediately  put  in  proper  condition. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)  FRANCIS  C.  HUNTINGTON. 

OommUHoner. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY  JAIL 

CANTON 

Inspected  October  27,  1014.  Thad  P.  Day,  Sheriff;  \\.  M.  Farmer, 
Under-Sheriff ;  L.  A.  Fishback,  Turnkey. 

The  number  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  inspection  was  31  males  and 
1  female.  Seven  were  held  for  the  grand  jury ;  the  balance  were  serving 
sentence. 

The  jail  was  in  an  excellent  condition  throughout  At  the  time  of 
my  visit  the  interior  was  being  painted  white.  The  jail  has  sanitary 
closets  and  running  water  in  the  corridors,  and  the  board  of  supervisors 
is  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  have  these  facilities  installed  in  each  cell  at  an 
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early  date;  the  matter  is  to  be  considered  at  the  next  regular  session  in 
January. 

The  old  lockup  in  the  basement  is  no  longer  used,  the  village  of  Can- 
ton having  installed  a  new  lockup  in  the  town  hall. 

I  also  visited  the  prison  farm  and  found  it  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
I  would  suggest  that  when  any  of  the  Commissioners  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  county  jail  they  visit  this  farm.  The  following 
sheriff's  report  shows  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  prison  labor : 

"New  farming  tools  purchased  during  the  year  1914 : 

One   grain   drill    $78.00 

One  horse  rake  22.00 

One   garden   seed   drill    11.00 

One  spray  pump  and  fixtures  21.0Q 

One  pair  horses   425.00 

One  double  harness   52.00 


1600.60 

IMPBOVBMENTB 

The  building  of  a  new  barn  on  the  Jail  farm,  30  ft,  x  60  ft.  x  16  ft. 

posts,  self-supporting  roof  at  a  cost  of $857.23 

The  laying  of  concrete  and  fixing  of  Jail  bam  at  about 40.00 


(097.23 


Painting  and  fixing  the  interior  of  the  Jail,  cost  not  estimated .... 
The  above  work  was  all  done  by  the  prisoners  except  the  small 

amount  paid  for  the  raising  of  the  bam 7.00 

C.   A.   Gibson,   helper    65.00 


$72.00 
The  county  now  owns  one  pair  first  class  horses  and  two  high  grade 
cows,  and  the  farming  tools  are  nearly  all  as  good  as  new." 

Produce  raLsed  on  the  Jail  farm  during  the  year  1914 : 

30  tons  hay  at $15.00  $450.00 

10  tons  straw   at 8.00  80.00 

325  bushels  oats  at   50  162.50 

390  bushels  potatoes  at   60  234.00 

50  bushels  beans  at 2.90  145.00 

138  bushels  carrots  at   50  69.00 

550  bushels  mangles  at   30  165.00 

125  bushels  turnips  at   50  62.50 

1,500  heads  of  cabbage   value  50.00 

50  heads  of  celery   value  5.00 

Garden  goods  used  in  the  family  during  the  summer 25.00 

Pasturing  two  cows    30.00 

Corn    stalks    40.00 

Total   value    $1,518.00 

Expense  of  running  the  farm  year  1914 : 

Grass   seed    $18.14 

Seed    oats    26.00 

Planting   corn    3.00 

Heaping   grain    8.00 

Threshing    6.90 

Fertilizer    54.18 
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Manure    7.00 

Potatoes 27.00 

noo.22 

Net  gain  on  the  farm 91,367.78 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  JAMBS  T.  MURPHY, 

CommissUmer, 

SARATOGA  COUNTY  JAIL 

BALL8TON  SPA 

Inspected  August  7,  1914.    0.  L.  Grippin,  Sheriff;  Fred  Buback,  Jailer. 

The  Saratoga  County  Jail  contained,  on  the  day  of  inspection,  43  in- 
mates, classified  as  follows:  4  held  for  the  grand  jury;  2  for  the  Magis- 
trates' Court,  one  cIyU  prisoner,  and  36  sentenced  prisoners.  Two  of  the 
inmates  were  women.  There  were  no  minors.  The  highest  number  on 
any  one  day  during  the  year  was  87,  and  the  average,  50. 

This  Jail  was  described  in  detail  in  the  inspection  report  dated  Decem- 
ber 6,  1913.  We  will  not  repeat  the  description,  but  point  out  some  bad 
conditions  which  need  immediate  attention  and  correction,  particularly  the 
overcrowding,  the  use  of  a  Jail  too  small  for  county  purposes  as  a  lockup 
for  the  village  of  Ballston  Spa,  and  the  Town  of  Milton,  and  the  neglect 
to  utilize  all  portions  of  the  Jail. 

The  overcrowding  is  deplorable;  on  account  of  the  limited  size  and 
construction  of  the  Jail,  the  east  corridor  on  the  first  fioor  containing  eight 
cells,  and  the  east  corridor  on  the  second  fioor  containing  five  cells,  are 
the  only  parts  of  the  Jail  set  apart  for  sentenced  prisoners.  The  remaining 
cells  are  necessary  for  the  detention  and  separation  required  by  law,  of 
adults  and  minors  held  for  the  grand  Jury  and  awaiting  trial;  adult  and 
minor  women,  civil  prisoners  and  witnesses. 

Most  of  the  commitments  are  sentenced  prisoners.  The  corridor  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Jail  is  reserved  for  short  time  sentenced  prisoners,  and 
is  always  crowded.  The  wall  of  an  adjoining  building  is  about  four  feet 
away,  and  the  corridor  is  dark  and  poorly  ventilated.  A  few  small  electric 
lights  attached  to  the  side  wall  partially  light  up  the  dimness  by  day  and 
the  darkness  by  night 

This  corridor  is  at  times  greatly  overcrowded.  When  the  number  of 
sentenced  prisoners  exceeds  26,  which  is  practically  all  the  time,  conditions 
are  abominable.  Twenty -six  seems  the  limit  of  the  cell  accommodations 
for  sentenced  prisoners,  even  permitting  the  vicious  practice  of  ''doubling 
up"  in  a  cell.  When  the  cell  capacity  is  expected,  prisoners  must  sletp  on 
the  cement  floors  of  the  corridors  and  cells. 

On  December  6,  1913,  the  time  of  the  previous  inspection,  29  men  were 
confined  in  this  corridor  containing  eight  cells.  In  addition  to  the  '•ver- 
crowding,  complaints  were  made  to  the  inspectors  at  that  time,  of  body  lice 
and  lack  of  water  for  personal  cleanliness,  which  complaints  were  lnve<*tl- 
gated  and  found  Justified.  The  number  of  prisoners  confined  in  the  jail 
on  that  day  was  sixty.  When  the  population  reaches  87,  as  the  records 
show,  conditions  must  be  increasingly  bad. 

No  reasonable  objection  can  be  made  to  the  use  of  the  basement  for 
a  tramp  room,  when  not  needed  for  Jail  purposes,  but  the  detention  of 
village  and  town  prisoners  in  the  crowded  corridors  of  the  Jail,  siiould 
not  be  permitted  by  the  county  authorities.  The  Jailer  reported  that  a 
larger  number  of  prisoners  are  so  detained  during  the  year. 

Several  modern  cells  and  a  bath  room  on  the  second  fioor  of  the 
women's  department,  have  not  been  used  for  some  time.  The  State  Fire 
Marshall  ordered  that  no  prisoners  be  placed  in  these  cells  until  a  fire 
escape  and  a  standpipe  and  hose  were  provided,  and  the  electric  lights  were 
protected.  The  requirements  of  the  Fire  Marshall  have  not  been  met,  and 
in  a  jail  crowded  at  all  times,  these  cells  remain  vacant. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  persons  sentenced  by  the  Md};istrate, 
Saratoga  county  jail  needs  a  substantial  addition  in  order  to  proWde 
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decent  accommodations  for  the  prisoners  and  to  observe  tlie  lei^l  claflsifl- 
cation. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  authorities  of  Saratoga  county  be  cited 
to  show  cause  why  the  Jail  should  not  be  made  adequate  to  provide  decent 
accommodations  for  the  number  of  prisoners  committed  to  it,  why  the  Jail 
is  permitted  to  be  used  as  a  lockup  for  the  village  of  Ballstou  Spa  and 
the  town  of  Milton,  and  why  the  requirements  of  the  State  Fire  Marshall 
have  not  been  met 

It  is  further  recommended: 

First  That  the  Jail  be  enlarged  so  as  to  furnish  a  separate  cell  for 
each  prisoner,  properly  classified. 

Second.  That  a  Jail  yard  be  provided  and  the  windows  of  the  Jail 
secured  against  the  introduction  of  articles  from  the  outside. 

Third.    That  labor  be  furnished  for  the  time  prisoners. 

Fourth.  That  more  electric  lights  be  furnished  and  placed,  so  the 
prisoners  can  read  in  their  cells. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Siffned)         HENRY    SOLOMON, 
FRANK  E.  WADE, 

Commissioners. 

SCHENECTADY  COUNTY  JAIL 

SCHENECTADY 

Inspected  January  24, 1914.  Louis  A.  Welch,  Sr.,  Sheriff ;  Russell  Hunt, 
U nder- Sheriff ;  John  Burns,  Jailer. 

The  number  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  Inspection  was :  Men,  67 ;  women, 
5.  The  number  on  the  previous  day  was  79.  The  prisoners  consisted  of 
27  men  held  for  the  grand  Jury  or  under  indictment,  37  men  and  5  women 
serving  sentence,  and  3  men  held  for  examination.  On  January  1st,  when 
the  present  sheriff  took  possession  of  the  Jail,  there  were  87  men  and  8 
women.  The  highest  number  at  any  time  since  that  date  was  93.  There 
are  36  cells  in  the  main  Jail  for  men  and  2  cells  in  each  of  four  other 
rooms.  Most  of  the  cells  had  two  prisoners  each.  At  times  the  congestion 
exceeds  two  for  each  cell. 

Each  bunk  is  fui*nished  with  a  straw  bed  and  one  blanket.  There  were 
no  sheets  or  pillows  except  in  a  few  cases  where  the  prisoners  furnished 
them.  The  straw  beds  are  removed  frequently,  emptied,  the  ticks  washed 
and  refilled  with  fresh  straw,  so  that  each  new  prisoner  is  furnished  a 
clean  bed. 

The  sheriffs  wife  has  been  appointed  matron,  but  she  was  not  on  duty 
at  the  time  of  inspection,  and  the  keys  to  the  rooms  occupied  by  Vie  women 
were  in  the  custody  of  the  Jailer. 

The  new  Jail  is  nearly  ready  for  occupancy,  and  the  sheriff  expects  to 
move  into  it  in  a  short  time.  Because  of  the  fact  that  a  new  Jail  is  under 
construction  the  interior  painting  has  been  neglected  as  well  as  sundry 
minor  repairs. 

When  the  new  Jail  is  occupied  the  bunks  should  be  furnished  with 
sheets  and  the  pillows  with  slips.  Practically  all  modern  well  managed 
Jails  use  sheets  and  pillows;  their  use  is  not  only  more  sanitary,  but  also 
more  economical. 

The  suggestion  is  repeated — that  when  the  new  Jail  Is  completed  this 
Jail  and  court  house  would  make  a  good  police  headquarters  and  city 
Jail. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

iSiffned)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

SCHENECTADY  COUNTY  JAIL 

SCHENECTADY 

Inspected  March  9,  1914.  Louis  A.  Welch,  Sr.,  Sheriff;  John  Bums; 
Daniel  J.  Sweeney  and  George  E.  Myers,  Jailers. 
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The  number  of  prisoners  at  the  time  of  Inspection  was  106,  classified 
as  follows :  Awaiting  trial,  men  7 ;  held  for  the  grand  Jury,  men,  37 ;  serv- 
ing sentence,  men,  55;  women,  6;  debtors,  men,  1.  Five  of  the  male 
prisoners  above  included  were  minors.  The  average  number  of  inmates 
during  the  past  year  was  about  85  and  the  highest  number  at  any  one  time 
was  on  the  day  of  Inspection. 

This  Jail  has  been  fully  described  in  former  reports.  Recently  repairs 
and  repainting  have  been  somewhat  neglected,  arising  probably  from  the 
fact  that  the  county  has  been  constructing  during  the  past  two  years  a 
new  jail ;  this  is  now  practically  completed  and  probably  will  be  occupied 
in  April. 

The  bedding  was  for  the  most  part  in  poor  condition  and  badly  soiled 
and  should  not  be  transferred  to  the  new  jail. 

The  jail  was  of  course  extremely  congested,  as  it  was  only  planned  to 
house  40  or  50  prisoners.  The  conditions  were  Insanitary,  arising  largely 
from  the  congestion.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  prisoners  have 
burned  up  the  paper  furnished  them,  the  sheriff  had  forbidden  paper  to 
be  furnished,  even  toilet  paper,  and  this  deprivation  is  disapproved  as 
conducing  to  aggravate  the  Insanitary  conditions.  The  baths  and  wash- 
bowls were  in  fair  condition.  The  jailer  stated  that  prisoners  are  com- 
pelled to  bathe  once  a  week.  They  are  not  exercised  except  of  their  own 
volition  in  the  exercise  corridor.  There  is  no  employment  except  six  trus- 
ties who  do  the  kitchen  and  other  household  work  and  two  additional 
prisoners  take  care  of  the  corridors.  The  county  furnishes  the  cook,  and 
all  the  other  jail  work  Is  done  by  the  prisoners.  The  kitchen  was  clean 
and  well  kept 

The  sheriff's  wife  acts  as  matron  and  was  in  charge  of  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  women  at  the  time  of  inspection.  It  developed  during 
the  inspection  that  the  keys  to  the  women's  department  also  fit  the  doors 
of  the  men's  departments,  and  the  keys  of  the  men's  rooms  fit  the  locks  in 
the  women's  department  Your  inspectors  stated  to  the  sheriff  that  this 
was  an  undesirable  arrangement  and  recommended  that  necessary  changes 
be  made  so  that  none  of  the  officers  would  have  the  keys  to  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  women  except  the  matron. 

Your  inspectors  also  examined  the  eating  supplies  in  the  kitchen  and 
storeroom  and  found  them  of  good  quality.  The  cook  gave  the  following 
meat  menu  for  the  week:  Monday,  beef  stew;  Tuesday,  pork  and  beans; 
Wednesday,  roast  beef  or  mutton;  Thursday,  corned  beef  and  cabbage  or 
pork;  Friday,  fresh  fish;  Saturday,  beef  stew;  Sunday,  pork  and  beans. 
With  these  were  served  vegetables  and  bread.  For  breakfast,  either  fried 
corn  meal  or  oatmeal  or  rice  and  coffee  with  bread  were  served. 

NEW  JAIL 

Your  inspectors  also  inspected  the  new  jail  on  the  same  date.  It  is 
some  two  or  three  years  since  this  jail  was  planned  and  In  the  meantime 
the  prison  population  of  this  county  has  very  greatly  increased,  so  that  at 
times  even  this  new  jail  will  be  congested. 

On  the  first  floor  there  are  19  regular  cells  and  one  padded  cell,  10 
on  each  side  facing  large  windows,  each  cell  6x8x8  and  equipped  with 
a  bunk,  niche  closet  and  stationary  wash-basin.  On  each  side  there  Is  also 
a  shower  bath.  These  closets  are  of  the  kind  prescribed  by  the  City 
Plumbing  Inspector  and  have  a  good  flush,  but  are  extremely  noisy. 

The  second,  third  and  fourth  floors  are  repetitions  of  the  flrst,  except 
that  each  has  20  regular  cells  and  no  padded  cell.  The  cells  have  the  same 
equipment  and  there  is  the  same  number  of  shower  baths  on  the  upper 
floors  as  on  the  first 

On  the  upper  floor  over  the  sheriff's  offices  is  a  department  for  women, 
consisting  of  8  cells  and  2  additional  rooms  which  can  be  used  for  hospital 
purposes  or  for  witnesses  or  debtors.  The  cells  are  equipped  the  same  as 
those  in  the  men's  department,  and  the  rooms  are  each  furnished  with  a 
toilet  and  bath. 

In  the  basement  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  jail  kitchen  and  some 
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other  rooms,  a  large  sbop  which  is  well  lighted  with  windows,  and  is  at 
least  one-half  above  the  grade  on  the  outside. 

This  jail  has  been  so  long  in  building  and  the  population  of  the  county 
has  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  number  of  prisoners  now  exceeds  th^ 
number  of  cells  in  the  new  jail,  and  as  this  Commission  disapproves  of 
doubling  prisoners  in  cells  or  putting  more  than  one  bunk  in  a  cell,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  make  other  provision  for 
the  excess  population. 

Bedding  for  the  new  jail :  If  mattresses  are  used  on  the  bunks,  they 
should  be  encased  in  slips  or  white  sheets  should  be  used.  Pillows  also 
should  be  furnished  with  white  slips.  It  is  not  only  more  sanitary  but 
more  economical  to  protect  the  pillows  and  mattresses  in  this  way  than  to 
allow  the  prisoners  to  sleep  on  the  mattresses  and  use  the  pillows  without 
slips;  they  soon  become  so  much  soiled  that  they  are  not  fit  for  use  and 
have  to  be  destroyed.  The  additional  laundry  work  can  be  done  by  the 
prisoners.  Some  efforts  should  be  made  to  install  in  the  shop  some  work 
for  the  prisoners  or  they  should  be  taken  out  and  employed  in  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  highways  in  the  vicinity  of  Schenectady.  There  are 
always  enough  prisoners  in  this  county  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of 
woi'k. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 
PHILIP  G.  ROOSA, 

Inspectors. 

SCHENECTADY  COUNTY  JAIL 

SCHENECTADY 

Insi)ected  October  22,  1914.  Louis  A.  Welch,  Sr.,  Sheriff;  Russell  R, 
Hunt,  Under-SherlfP. 

The  population  on  the  day  of  inspection  was  66,  classified  as  follows: 
Serving  sentence,  48 ;  awaiting  trial,  5 ;  held  for  the  grand  jury,  1 ;  await- 
ing sentence,  2 ;  held  for  examination,  10.  Nine  of  the  sentenced  prisoners 
were  females.  The  highest  number  at  any  time  during  the  past  year  was 
110;  lowest,  about  50.  During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1914,  about 
200  minors  were  admitted  to  the  county  jail. 

This  is  a  new  four-story  jail  of  modern  design,  first  occupied  on 
October  12,  1914.  The  main  jail  for  men  has  79  steel  cells  and  one  padded 
cell.  The  department  for  females  and  minors  is  situated  on  the  third  floor 
over  the  sheriff's  quarters  and  consists  of  eight  cells  and  two  hospital 
rooms.  Each  cell  is  equipped  with  a  steel  bunk,  mattress,  blankets,  sheets, 
pillow  with  case,  niche  closet,  lavatory.  Japanned  folding  seat  and  shelf. 

The  system  of  closets  differs  from  that  generally  in  use  in  the  other 
county  jails,  consisting  of  a  common  closet  placed  tinder  each  niche  pro- 
vided With  tank  and  pull  chain;  this  Insures  a  full  flush  but  is  noisy. 
Five  of  the  closets  were  out  of  order  at  the  time  Of  inspection,  the  traps 
lieiug  clogged  or  tanks  empty. 

The  cells  face  large  windows  and  light  and  ventilation  are  excellent. 
The  floors  are  of  smooth  cement.  The  jail  has  electric  light  and  steam 
heat.  Each  department  has  a  shower  bath  and  the  hospital  rooms  have 
tubs.  An  adequate  water  heating  plant,  and  laundry  and  kitchen  equip- 
ment have  been  installed  in  the  basement.  It  was  stated  that  a  room  for 
the  reception  and  treatment  of  prisoners  is  to  be  fitted  up  in  the  basement, 
80  that  each  Inmate  will  be  divested  of  his  clothing,  bathed,  and  provided 
wtth  the  jail  garb  furnished  by  the  county.  His  oWn  clothes  will  be  fumi- 
gated and  returned  to  him  when  released.  This  is  a  very  commendable 
arrangement  There  is  also  in  the  basement  a  room  intended  as  a  work 
shop,  but  it  was  not  In  use. 

The  number  of  jail  prisoners  in  Schenectady  county  has  been  Increas- 
ing rapidly  In  recent  years,  and  from  the  foregoing  figures  It  is  obvious 
that  the  new  jail  is  too  smaU.  When  the  number  of  inmates  runs  high 
it  may  be  necessary  to  Install  beds  in  the  corildors  and  anything  like  a 
liegal  classlficaticfn  will  be  impossible  unless  the  board  of  supervisors  at 
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once  makes  other  provision  for  the  excess  population.  In  this  connection 
we  suggest  that  the  board  consider  the  feasibility  of  utili^ug  the  old 
county  Jail  for  short  term  prisoners  when  it  becomes  impdissible  to 
properly  care  for  them  in  the  new  building. 

Schenectady  county  has  a  large  number  of  long  term  prisoners.  The 
sheriff's  report  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1914,  shows  that  the 
admissions  numbered  1,294  males  and  111  females.  Of  this  number  159 
were  sentenced  for  thirty  days,  54  for  sixty  days,  24  for  ninety  days,  and 
43  were  serving  sentences  varying  from  30  to  275  days.  Of  those  detained 
before  conviction  55  were  incarcerated  for  periods  ranging  from  30  to 
158  days. 

The  quarters  in  the  new  Jail  intended  for  women  and  male  minors 
are  inadequate  for  these  classes;  in  fact,  the  records  indicate  that  the 
eight  cells  in  this  wing  are  none  too  many  to  properly  house  and  classier 
the  females.  A  matron  is  regularly  employed  and  has  the  custody  of  the 
women's  department 

At  the  time  of  inspection  the  prisoners  were  not  classified  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Prison  Law.  With  the  present  population  this  is  inex- 
cusable. Four  adults  were  mingled  with  minors,  most  of  whom  were  court 
prisoners — one  was  a  boy  16  years  of  age  serving  a  sentence  of  90  days. 
Among  the  sentenced  adult  males  were  also  two  minors.  The  twenty 
cells  on  the  top  floor  were  unoccupied,  leaving  59  cells  in  the  main  Jail  to 
accommodate  the  57  males  present 

There  is  a  Jail  yard,  but  it  was  stated  that  it  was  not  in  use. 

The  prisoners  receive  two  meals  a  day  and  are  unemployed  except  a 
few  trusties. 

BECOMMENDATIONS 

First  That  additional  quarters  be  provided  for  the  excess  popula- 
tion, and  that  the  prisoners  be  separated  and  classlfled  at  all  times  as  the 
law  requires. 

Second.     That  employment  be  furnished  for  the  sentenced  prisoners. 
Third.    That  the  toilets  be  put  in  proper  working  order. 
Fourth.    That  the  yard  be  used  for  exercising  prisoners. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)         JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary, 
CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector, 

SCHOHARIE   COUNTY  JAIL 

SCHOHARIE 

Inspected  November  6,  1914.    Robert  J.  Dutton,  Sheriff. 

This  Jail  consists  of  a  two-story  fireproof  stone  building  in  the  rear 
of  the  court  house.  There  were  only  two  prisoners  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion, both  men,  held  on  peace  warrants;  one,  however,  had  been  indicted 
and  would  be  held  on  the  indictment  when  discharged  from  the  peace 
warrant.  The  highest  number  at  any  one  time  during  the  past  year  was 
19 ;  lowc.«»t,  none ;  the  average,  about  4.  This  high  number  was  only  for  a 
few  days  and  was  caused  by  the  commitment  of  16  D.  &  H.  train  riders  at 
one  time  for  periods  of  from  three  to  ten  days. 

On  the  first  floor  there  are  flve  steel  cells  each  equipped  with  a  closet 
and  a  steel  bunk.  The  upi^er  floor  has  two  departmnts,  one  with  three 
steel  cells,  two  bunks  in  each,  and  a  closet  and  sink  in  the  corridor;  the 
other  is  the  department  intended  for  women  and  civil  prisoners,  and  con- 
sists of  two  small  rooms  with  an  outside  window  in  each  and  two  bunks. 
There  is  a  closet  and  washing  sink  in  the  corridor. 

This  Jail  has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  year.  Practically 
all  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report  of  November  19,  1913, 
have  been  compiled  with.  The  interior  walls  have  been  lined  with  steel, 
the  concrete  floors  have  be<*n  repaired  and  the  entire  interior  repainted. 
The  bath  tub  in  the  corridor  has  been  enclosed.    It  was  not  found  feasible 
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to  move  the  tub  as  suggested  In  my  last  report,  but  the  enclosure  practi- 
cally meets  the  criticism.  Screens  have  been  placed  over  the  cells  as  recom- 
mended so  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  use  this  place  for  storage  purposes 
as  formerly.  Other  improvements  In  progress  are  the  installing  of  new 
toilets  in  the  entire  jail  and  making  a  slight  change  In  the  window  levers 
so  that  they  cannot  be  detached  by  the  prisoners. 

The  jail  was  clean  throughout  The  beds  are  furnished  with 
mattresses,  blankets,  white  sheets  and  pillows  with  slips.  Two  of  the 
toilets  were  temporarily  out  of  order  on  the  day  of  inspection.  The 
plumber  was  expected  on  the  next  day  to  make  the  necessary  repairs. 

The  office  of  sheriff  in  this  county  is  salaried,  but  the  prisoners  are 
boarded  by  the  sheriff  for  the  fixed  sum  of  $3.75  per  week  and  an 
additional  allowance  of  25  cents  a  week  for  washing.  They  are  given 
three  meals  a  day. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

SCHUYLER   COUNTY  JAIL 

WATKINB 

Inspected  June  10,  1914.  H.  J.  Mitchell,  Sheriff ;  J.  A.  Gilbert,  Under- 
Sheriff. 

This  jail  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  It 
was  built  many  years  ago  when  security  was  deemed  of  more  importance 
than  healthful  surroundings.  Fortunately,  the  number  of  prisoners  com- 
mitted to  this  jail  is  comparatively  small.  Two  males  awaiting  trial  were 
the  only  inmates  on  the  day  of  inspection.  The  highest  number  at  any 
one  time  during  the  past  year  was  fourteen,  the  lowest,  two,  and  the 
average,  four. 

There  are  eight  cells  on  the  first  fioor,  built  of  masonry  with  heavy 
latticed  iron  doors.  These  cells  are  in  two  rows,  back  to  back,  facing 
windows.  They  are  narrow,  being  but  four  feet  wide,  and  the  only  means 
of  ventilation  is  through  the  doors.  Each  cell  is  equipped  with  Iron  bed, 
mattress,  blankets,  sheets,  pillows,  and  pollow  slips.  There  is  a  closet 
and  sink  at  the  end  of  each  corridor,  but  there  are  no  modern  sanitary 
facilities  in  the  cells. 

There  are  five  rooms  of  wood  construction  on  the  second  fioor  with  a 
bath  and  toilet  room.  These  rooms  are  used  for  the  detention  of  females, 
witnesses,  minors,  etc. 

The  jail  is  heated  by  steam  and  has  electric  lights.  Although  an  old 
structure,  it  is  well  kept  and  was  found  in  good  condition  throughout 
There  is  no  regular  employment  provided  for  prisoners,  but  trusties  arc 
kept  at  work  caring  for  the  institution  and  grounds  of  the  county  build- 
ings.   The  sheriff *s  wife  acts  as  matron,  and  a  jail  physician  is  employed. 

Doubtless  this  jail  could  be  modernized  by  removing  the  interior  and 
replacing  the  present  vault-like  cells  with  steel  ones  properly  equipped 
with  bunks  and  sanitary  facilities.  Schuyler  county  Is  lagging  far  behind 
most  of  the  other  counties  of  the  State  in  jail  equipment,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  board  of  supervisors  will  provide  a  modern  institution  in 
the  near  future. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary. 

SENECA  COUNTY  JAIL 

WATERLOO 

Inspected  July  7,  1914.  William  H.  Excell,  Sheriff;  James  O'Connor, 
Under-sheriff  in  charge. 

On  the  day  of  inspection  the  under-sheriff  was  absent  and  the  jail  was 
in  care  of  a  young  man  temporarily  employed. 

The  number  of  prisoners  was  3,  all  men ;  two  serving  sentence,  one  a 
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boy  twenty  years  of  age;  and  one  charged  with  Intoxication  but  not  yet 
tried.  The  highest  number  at  any  one  time  during  the  past  year  was  43, 
last  winter ;  the  lowest,  3,  on  day  of  inspection.  The  average  ranged  from 
10  to  15. 

This  old  jail  remains  the  same  as  described  in  former  reports.  There 
are  ten  cells  on  the  first  floor  and  five  on  the  second.  It  is  a  qiiaH  base- 
ment Jail,  vault-like  in  construction.  A  fire  has  to  be  maintained  in  a  coal 
stove  throughout  the  summer  to  make  it  habitable  on  account  of  dampness. 
A  contract  for  a  new  jail  and  a  number  of  other  improvements  to  the 
county  buildings  has  been  let  and  work  thereon  is  in  progress.  The  con- 
crete foundation  for  the  jail  was  approaching  completion  and  there  is 
some  expectation  that  the  jail  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  January  1st 
next. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

STEUBEN    COUNTY    JAIL 

BATTI 

Inspected  June  9,  1914.  William  H.  Murray,  Sheriff;  Charles  I. 
Edwards,  Under-Sheriff. 

The  population  on  the  day  of  inspection  was  31;  29  males  and  2 
females.  Of  the  males  26  were  serving  sentence  and  3  were  held  for  the 
grand  jury.  One  of  the  females  was  awaiting  trial,  the  other  serving 
sentence. 

Tlie  condition  of  this  jail  so  far  as  cleanliness  is  concerned  has 
materially  Improved  since  the  last  inspection.  The  toilets  and  wash- 
bowls in  most  of  the  cells  have  been  re-enameled,  some  painting  has  been 
done  and  the  institution  was  clean  and  in  good  order. 

Additional  laundry  equipment  and  a  steam  dryer  have  been  installed 
which  should  enable  the  officials  to  keep  thie  clothing' and  bedding  clean. 

There  is  no  jail  yard  but  stone  shed  affords  employment  to  some  of 
the  sentenced  prisoners.  Twelve  were  so  employed  on  the  day  of 
inspection.  Care  of  the  jail  building  and  the  grounds  surrounding  the 
county  buildings  furnishes  employment  for  others. 

The  under-sheriff's  wife  acts  as  matron  and  a  jail  physician  is  em- 
ployed. 

The  village  of  Bath  is  still  without  a  lockup  for  the  detention  of  its 
prisoners  but  it  was  stated  that  no  prisoners  from  the  village  are  received 
at  the  jail  unless  regularly  committed  thereto  by  a  magistrate. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary, 

SUFFOLK   COUNTY   JAIL 

RIVEBHEAD 

Inspected  September  14,  1914.    Charles  Odell,  Sheriff. 

An  under-sheriff  (except  in  the  sumnier),  a  warden,  a  turnkey,  and  a 
keeper  are  also  on  duty.    The  sheriff's  wife  acts  as  matron. 

The  number  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  inspection  was  77,  classified  as 
follows:  Grand  jury  prisoners:  men,  17;  women,  2;  serving  time:  men, 
57;  women,  1. 

The  report  of  inspection  about  a  year  ago  (September  27,  1913) 
showed  a  population  of  38  men  and  3  women,  total  41.  The  sheriff  said 
that  the  average  population  was  about  twice  what  it  used  to  be,  and  he 
fears  that  in  the  winter  the  jail  will  be  overcrowded. 

The  work  about  the  jail  does  hot  keep  more  than  10  or  15  men  busy. 
The  sheriff  realizes  the  necessity  of  providing  work  for  the  prisoners  ax^ 
Is  anxious  to  provide  it,  but  the  comity  authorities  have  not  as  yet  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  except  that  for  a  time  he  was  able  to  woric  a 
small  squad  upon  neighboring  roads.    This  Commissioii  cannot  too  stirongly 
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emphasize  the  necessity  of  providing  suitable  work  for  the  prisoners,  and 
it  again  recommends  that  the  board  of  supervisors  take  the  matter  up.  A 
large  tract  of  land,  which  could  be  made  suitable  for  farming,  could  be 
obtained  at  no  great  expense.  The  sheriff  will  be  glad  to  employ  the 
prisoners  upon  such  a  farm.  Work  could  also  be  done  in  repairing 
highways  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  long  room  in  the  basement  of  the  Jail, 
which  was  expressly  provided  for  a  workroom,  could  be  used  at  least  in  the 
winter. 

In  this  county  Jail,  as  in  all  others,  there  are  a  great  many  men  con- 
victed for  drunkenness  and  small  offenses  who  are  in  no  sense  dangerous 
characters.  Steel  cells  and  double  bars  are  no  more  necessary  for  their 
confinement  than  in  the  case  of  men  in  the  poorhouse.  They  are  sentenced 
for  short  terms  and  in  most  cases  could  be  easily  recaptured  if  they  did 
escape.  It  is  a  useless  expense  to  provide  expensive  Jails  of  masonry  and 
steel  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  of  this  class,  and  confinement  in 
such  a  prison  with  no  work  to  do  is  an  injury  both  to  the  prisoner  and  to 
the  county.  It  has  been  abundantly  proved,  both  in  this  state  and  in 
others,  that  prisoners  of  this  class  can  be  worked  upon  a  farm  and  can  be 
worked  upon  the  highways,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Suffolk  county,  in 
providing  for  increase  of  prisoners,  will  do  so  in  the  way  above  suggested. 

This  Commission  has  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Jail  yard,  which  was  built  for  exercising  the  grand  Jury  prisoners,  is 
used  for  the  storage  of  coal  and  is  not  used  for  exercising  the  prisoners. 
Some  other  place  should  be  found  for  the  coal.  There  is  a  wall  across 
this  yard,  one  end  of  which  is  against  the  projecting  portion  of  the  Jail 
with  windows  and  outside  gratings  so  placed  near  by  as  to  form  the 
equivalent  of  a  ladder,  by  which  a  prisoner  might  reach  the  top  of  the 
wall.    Some  form  of  grating  should  be  provided  to  make  this  impossible. 

This  is  a  new  Jail  and  has  been,  described  in  former  reports.  The 
recent  attempt  of  prisoners  to  escape  has  brought  out  a  defect  in  con- 
struction which  should  be  remedied.  In  front  of  the  cells  is  a  barred 
grating  separating  the  prisoners'  corridor  from  the  guards*  corridor,  which 
is  between  the  said  grating  and  the  windows.  In  the  corner  of  the  build- 
ing, at  the  end  of  the  row  of  cells,  is  an  enclosed  space  used  as  a  bath 
room.  The  guards*  corridor  goes  all  around  the  building  and  between  the 
end  of  the  row  of  cells  and  the  end  of  the  wall  of  the  building.  The  barred 
grating  above  referred  to  in  front  of  the  cells  also  goes  around  the  corner 
and  Joins  the  side  of  the  last  cell,  making  an  end  to  the  prisoners*  corridor. 
Instead  of  there  being  a  right-angled  corner,  the  angle  is  cut  off,  thus 
providing  space  for  a  door.  This  door  is  opposite  another  door  which 
leads  into  the  bathroom.  When  both  of  these  doors  are  open  through  00 
degrees  they  are  so  arranged  that  the  door  in  front  of  the  bath  room  can 
be  fastened  to  the  barred  grating,  and  the  door  in  the  space  above  des- 
cribed at  the  corner  of  the  barred  grating  opens  the  other  way  and  is 
fastened  to  the  other  Jamb  of  the  door  of  the  bath  room.  This  provides  a 
barred  passageway  between  the  prisoners*  corridor  and  the  bath  room. 
When  the  doors  are  swung  to  the  other  way,  the  prisoners*  corridor  is 
closed  and  the  bath  room  is  closed  and  the  passageway  is  open  for  the 
guards.  This  steel  work  has  been  set  up  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the 
bath  room  door  was  opened  as  above  described  and  locked  into  the  Jamb 
provided  for  it  at  the  end  of  the  barred  grating  there  was  a  space  between 
the  Jamb  and  the  door,  with  the  result  that  the  lock  which  was  provided 
to  protrude  from  the  door  and  enter  a  rectangular  space  made  for  it  in 
the  Jamb  was  so  short  that  it  entered  that  space  only  very  slightly. 
Several  prisoners  pried  off  the  folding  steel  bars  which  support  the  fold- 
ing bunks  in  the  cells,  and  with  these  steel  bars  as  a  lever  inserted  in  the 
space  between  the  door  and  the  Jamb  above  referred  to  they  succeeded  in 
enlarging  that  space  to  such  an  extent  that  the  lock  did  not  engage  the 
Jamb  at  all,  and  the  door  when  it  was  supposed  to  be  locked  could  be  swung 
open.  It  happened  that  the  sheriff  was  tipped  off  by  one  of  the  prisoners 
and  was  watching  through  the  peephole,  and  when  the  men  armed  with 
the  steel  bars  from  the  beds  as  formidable  weapons  affected  their  escape 
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through  this  door  the  sheriff  was  ready  for  them  and  captured  them. 

The  lock  was  thus  proved  to  be  entirely  Inadequate,  and  the  fitting  of 
the  door  was  poor.  The  folding  bars  on  the  buiiJcs  are  easily  detachable 
and  form  weapons  and  also  powerful  levers.  Light  weight  chains  would 
be  better,  though  even  a  chain  can  be  used  as  a  weapon. 

The  room  which  was  intended  for  a  women's  hospital  has  not  been 
used  for  that  purpose  and  has  now  been  turned  into  a  chapel  which  is 
used. 

The  kitchen  and  laundry  which  are  half  below  ground  but  which 
have  windows  above  ground  are  much  too  dark.  They  are  worse  than 
when  the  Jail  was  put  up  owing  to  a  new  building  now  being  constructed 
nearby. 

There  is  a  small  old  Jail  adjoining  the  new  Jail  which  is  not  now 
used.  The  windows  are  small  and  the  cells  are  arranged  In  an  octagon, 
each  cell  going  back  almost  to  a  point,  the  floor  being  in  the  shape  of  a 
piece  of  pie.  If  these  cells  could  be  entirely  taken  out  and  the  windows 
enlarged,  this  building  might  be  put  to  some  use. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)  FRANCIS  C.  HUNTINGTON, 

Commissioner, 

SULLIVAN    COUNTY    JAIL 

MONTICELLO 

Inspected  May  21,  1914.  Frank  Kinnie,  Sheriff;  Richard  R.  Hall, 
Under-Sheriff ;  Howard  Beecher,  Deputy  Sheriff. 

The  number  of  prisoners  at  the  time  of  inspection  was  5;  one  man 
awaiting  trial,  one  held  for  examination  and  two  men  and  one  woman 
serving  sentence.  The  average  number  of  inmates  during  the  past  year 
was  about  10,  and  the  highest  number  at  any  one  time,  18. 

The  whole  Jail  was  in  excellent  condition.  It  was  the  cleanest  Jail  I 
have  yet  Inspected. 

The  beds  wefe  furnished  with  mattresses,  blankets,  pillows,  white 
sheets  and  pillow  slips  and  presented  a  very  neat  appearance. 

The  plumbing  was  free  from  stains.  This  is  most  unusual  and  shows 
what  can  be  done  by  the  prisoners.  Some  of  the  new  Jails  In  the  State 
have  had  the  enamel  in  the  closets  practically  ruined  through  lack  of  care. 

This  is  a  modern  Jail,  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity  and  gas. 

Prisoners  are  compelled  to  bathe  at  least  once  a  week.  There  is  a 
good  supply  of  hot  water  at  all  times  and  both  the  prisoners  and  Jail  show 
that  it  is  used. 

The  prisoners  are  given  three  good  meals  a  day. 

The  Grand  Jury  meets  four  times  a  year  in  this  county. 

The  Jailer's  record  was  well  kept  and  up  to  date. 

Purchases  are  made  from  the  penal  institutions  I  was  told. 

Since  the  last  inspection  the  Interior  side  walls  have  been  kalsomined. 

The  Sheriff's  wife  acts  as  matron,  but  although  there  was  a  woman 
detained  here  the  keys  were  not  in  her  possession.  The  attention  of  the 
ofllcials  should  be  called  to  the  duties  which  a  matron  should  perform. 

The  prisoners  are  employed  in  caring  for  the  county  j^ounds  and 
buildings.    There  is  no  other  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(  Signed)  PHILIP  G.  ROOSA, 

Inspector. 

TIOGA   COUNTY   JAIL 

OWEGO 

Inspected  June  12,  1914.  W.  E.  Allen,  Sheriff;  G.  S.  Bixby,  Deputy 
Sheriff. 

There  were  20  prisoners  in  this  Jail  on  the  day  of  inspection,  of  whom 
19  males  and  one  female  were  serving  sentence;  one  male  was  awaiting 
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trial ;  one  had  been  convicted  and  was  awaiting  sentence ;  and  another  had 
been  sentenced  to  the  reformatory  at  Elmlra  and  was  awaiting  transfer. 
The  highest  number  of  prisoners  during  the  past  year  was  31,  the  lowest  8 
and  the  average,  15. 

This  is  a  modern  jail,  well  lighted,  heated,  ventilated,  with  adequate 
provision  for  the  proper  classification  of  prisoners  and  has  been  described 
In  previous  reports.  It  was  found  clean  and  in  good  condition  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  closet  niches  which  are  beginning  to  show  signs 
of  rust 

The  present  laundry  facilities  appear  to  be  inadequate,  the  washing 
being  done  in  the  corridors.  There  are  rooms  in  the  basement,  in  one  of 
which  proper  laundry  equipment  could  be  installed. 

No  matron  is  employed  to  look  after  the  female  prisoners.  There  is 
a  Jail  physician. 

The  prisoners  are  employed  during  the  summer  months  at  the  county 
farm  and  in  caring  for  the  building  and  grounds.  A  stone  yard  also  affords 
employment  for  sentenced  prisoners. 

BECOM  MENDATIONS 

That  a  matron  be  employed  to  act  when  there  are  female  prisoners* 
That  adequate  laundry  facilities  be  provided. 

That  the  niches  In  the  cells,  which  are  be^nning  to  rust,  be  painted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary. 

TOMPKINS   COUNTY  JAIL 

ITHACA 

Inspected  June  13,  1914. 

Arthur  P.  Miller,  Sheriff;  Fred  Cornish,  Jailer. 

Nine  Inmates  were  confined  in  Tompkins  County  Jail  on  day  of  Inspec- 
tion ;  3  awaiting  trial ;  two  boys  awaiting  transportation  to  the  New  York 
State  Training  School  at  Industry;  and  four  sentenced  prisoners.  The 
average  number  of  Inmates  during  the  past  year  was  15,  and  the  highest 
number  at  any  one  time,  23. 

The  main  portion  of  the  jail  is  the  antiquated  "pit"  construction.  It 
consists  of  a  steel  cage  in  which  eight  double  cells  open  into  a  central 
court  lighted  by  a  skylight.  The  cage  is  used  for  sentenced  prisoners.  The 
prisoners  held  for  the  grand  jury  and  awaiting  trial  are  confined  in  two 
small  compartments  on  the  second  floor,  each  containing  two  cells  and  an 
outside  room.  No  separate  provision  is  made  for  a  hospital  room,  or  for 
civil  prisoners.    Sick  prisoners  cannot  be  properly  treated  in  this  jail. 

A  modern  fireproof  two-story  addition  was  built  in  the  rear  of  the 
jail  several  years  ago.  It  was  Intended  for  women  and  minors,  and  con- 
tains two  good-sized  rooms  and  a  bath  on  each  fioor. 

Previous  inspection  reports  criticized  the  jail  as  being  small  for  the 
number  of  prisoners  confined  in  it  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  and  for 
Illegal  mingling  of  prisoners  and  for  the  defective  condition  of  the  ceil- 
ings and  skylight  During  the  past  year,  however,  substantial  improve- 
ments have  been  made  to  the  main  portion  of  the  jail.  The  broken  and 
defective  ceilings  on  the  sides  of  the  skylight  have  been  removed  and  new 
steel  ceilings  Installed.  Some  additional  windows  have  been  placed  in  the 
roof  over  the  rooms  on  the  second  floor  furnishing  considerably  more  light 
and  air.  The  jail  has  been  repainted  throughout  by  inmate  labor,  and 
new  toilets  placed  in  the  cells  and  a  wash  basin  in  each  cell  room. 

The  jail  as  repaired  will  meet  the  present  requirements  of  Tompkins 
county  if  the  Board  of  Supervisors  fit  up  and  use  all  the  rooms  In  the 
addition  to  the  jail.  Two  rooms  on  the  second  fioor  of  the  addition  have 
never  been  fitted  up,  nor  used.  The  cost  of  equipment  will  be  sUght,  and 
considering  that  the  records  of  the  jail  show  the  necessity  of  the  use  of 
these  rooms  for  minors  and  the  probability  of  illegal  commingling  of 
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minors  and  adults,  such  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
\s  indefensible.    The  Jailer  emphasized  the  need  of  these  rooms. 

In  addition  to  county  prisoners,  this  building  is  used  for  the  deten- 
tion of  women  and  children  held  for  the  magistrate's  court  of  the  city  of 
Ithaca.  The  Ithaca  police  station  has  no  accommodations  for  women  and 
children  and  when  necessary  they  are  detained  in  the  rooms  of  the  county 
Jail. 

Not  only  are  minors  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age  confined 
in  the  jail,  but  also  children  under  sixteen.  On  the  day  of  inspection  two 
boys,  one  thirteen  and  one  fifteen  years  of  age,  were  held  in  the  women's 
quarters  pending  transfer  to  the  New  York  State  Training  School  at 
Industry.  Children  under  sixteen  years  are  detained  sometimes  for 
several  weeks  while  their  throat  cultures  are  examined  and  they  are 
shown  to  be  free  from  contagious  diseases  before  transfer  to  State  insti- 
tutions. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  inmates  confined  in  the  jail  and  that  a 
proportion  of  them  are  minors  and  that  illegal  commingling  of  minors 
with  adults  undoubtedly,  at  times,  exists,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  should 
be  notified  to  show  cause  before  this  Commission  why  that  portion  of  the 
jail  is  not  put  into  use,  unless  the  county  authorities  equip  the  rooms  for 
minors  without  delay. 

Two  meals  a  day  are  served  to  the  inmates  at  mess  tables,  one  at  9 :00 
A.  M.,  and  one  at  4 :00  P.  M.  It  was  suggested  to  the  jailer  that  a  seventeen 
liour  fast  is  too  long,  and  that  an  additional  meal  of  at  least  bread  and  tea 
should  be  served  at  about  6 :00  P.  M.  and  the  breakfast  and  dinner  hours 
changed. 

A  Jail  which  has  steel  floors  is  difficult  to  keep  clean,  but  nevertheless 
a  little  more  effort  might  be  made  in  the  cleaning  up  of  the  cells. 

Many  of  the  tin  dishes  used  in  serving  the  meals  are  old  and  battered 
and  should  be  replaced,  preferably  by  earthenware  dishes  which  are  in 
use  in  many  jails,  or,  at  least,  by  enameled  ware. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  jail  there  is  an  open  space  of  land  about  thirty 
feet  square  which  could  be  fitted  up  as  a  yard  for  the  exercise  of  the 
prisoners.  Prisoners  are  confined  in  this  Jail  for  months  without  any 
exercise  in  the  open.  Ordinary  dictates  of  humanity  require  that  they  be 
given  some  exercise  in  the  open,  especially  when  it  can  be  done  at  a  com- 
paratively small  expense. 

BECOM  MENDATION  S 

First .  That  that  the  two  rooms  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  addition  of 
the  Jail  intended  for  the  use  of  minors  be  equipped  and  put  into  use  with- 
out any  further  delay. 

Second.    That  a  hospital  room  be  furnished. 

Third.  That  the  open  space  on  the  west  of  the  Jail  be  utilized  as  a 
yard  for  the  exercise  of  prisoners. 

Fourth.    That  work  be  provided  for  the  time  prisoners. 
Fifth.    That  earthenware  dishes  or  enameled  ware  be  provided. 
Sixth.    That  an  additional  meal  of  at  least  bread  and  tea  be  served 
to  the  inmates. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Siffned)  FRANK  E.  WADE, 

Commi88ioner» 

ULSTER  COUNTY  JAIL 

KINGSTON 

Inspected  April  22,  1914.  William  S.  Doyle,  Sheriff;  Harry  M.  Mc- 
Xaughlin  and  I.  N.  Doyle,  Jailers. 

On  day  of  inspection  the  population  was  23,  classifled  as  follows: 
'Serving  sentence:  16  males  and  2  females;  awaiting  trial,  5  males:  held 
for  grand  Jury,  2 ;  awaiting  County  Court,  3.    The  highest  number  during 
year  was  36 ;  lowest,  23 ;  average,  25. 
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The  Jail  was  in  good  condition.  The  main  portion,  or  men's  prison,  haff 
been  placed  in  most  excellent  shape.  The  floors  were  clean.  The  beds 
have  been  furnished  with  sheets  and  pillow  slips.  The  mattresses  and 
blankets  were  in  good  condition,  and  also  the  beds,  which  was  the  general 
condition  throughout  this  portion  of  the  building.  The  sheets  and  pillow 
cases  are  washed  once  a  week  and  the  blankets  every  two  weeks. 

The  discipline  seemed  to  be  good.  Clothing  is  furnished  by  the  county 
when  necessary.  The  kitchen  was  clean,  also  the  utensils;  two  colored 
prisoners  were  doing  the  cooking.  The  trusties  are  fed  three  times  a 
day;  the  remaining  prisoners  have  two  meals  a  day,  one  at  7:30  A.  M., 
and  the  other  at  2  P.  M.  The  morning  meal  consists  of  oat  meal,  coffee 
and  bread.  At  the  afternoon  meal  on  Wednesday  baked  beans  are  served ; 
on  Friday,  fish ;  on  the  other  days  of  the  week  a  stew  of  lamb  or  beef. 

The  supervisors  make  all  purchases  except  food  supplies.  There  is 
no  matron;  when  women  are  detained  the  sheriffs  wife  serves  in  that 
capacity.  The  Jailer's  record  was  not  written  up  to  date.  The  sheriff  is 
to  be  commeuded  for  the  excelleut  condition  in  which  he  has  kept  the  Jail. 
Every  part  of  the  men's  prison  is  as  neat  as  wax. 

BECOM  MENDATIONS 

1.  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  adopt  some  other  method  of  furnish- 
ing food  to  prisoners,  as  the  paying  of  a  fixed  amount  to  the  sheriff  for 
this  purpose  has  generally  proven  unsatisfactory. 

2.  That  a  cook  be  employed  to  have  general  charge  of  the  kitchen. 

3.  That  a  cooler  be  provided. 

4.  That  a  storage  room  or  cellar  for  vegetables  be  furnished. 

5.  That  all  prisoners  now  receiving  two  meals  a  day  be  given  a  light 
supper  in  addition. 

6.  That  some  system  of  employment  for  inmates  be  established. 

7.  That  a  matron  be  employed  and  paid  when  there  are  female  in- 
mates. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  RUDOLPH  F.  DIEDLINGf, 

C&mmissioner. 

WARREN  COUNTY  JAIL 

LAKE  6E0B0E 

Inspected  August  6,  1914.  R.  J.  Bolton,  Jr.,  Sheriff;  M.  R.  Smith, 
Under  Sheriff. 

The  population  on  the  day  of  inspection  was  eleven  males  and  two 
females.  Ten  of  the  males  and  one  female  were  serving  sentence,  one 
male  was  awaiting  trial  and  one  female  was  being  detained  as  a  witness. 

Several  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  institution  since  the 
last  inspection.  The  interior  of  the  main  section  of  the  Jail  has  been  re- 
painted and  the  plumbing  throughout  has  been  repaired.  The 
Jail  is  a  two-story  structure.  The  main  cell  block  contains 
twelve  cells  on  the  first  floor,  six  on  a  side  with  utility  corridor  between. 
The  cells  on  the  south  side,  used  for  the  detention  of  court  prisoners,  have 
been  equipped  with  new  full  flushing  closets  and  a  new  bath  tub  and  lav- 
atory have  been  Installed  in  the  bath  compartment.  On  the  north  side 
where  sentenced  prisoners  are  confined,  a  new  tub  and  closet  have  been 
provided  in  the  bath  compartment  and  a  new  sink  with  hot  and  cold  water 
facilities  installed  in  the  corridor.  There  are  no  closets  in  the  cells  on  this 
side. 

On  the  second  floor  are  ten  cells,  flve  on  a  side.  New  tubs,  closets 
and  sinks  have  been  installed  on  each  side  on  this  floor  but  the  cells  have 
no  closets. 

The  cells,  in  addition  to  bunks  which  hinge  against  the  wall,  contain 
cots  with  woven  wire  springs,  equipped  with  mattress,  sheets,  pillows  and 
pillow  slips. 

There  are  two  well  equipi)ed  rooms  for  women  over  the  sheriff's  office 
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and  a  room  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  on  the  second  floor  for  the  use  of  wit- 
nesses, debtors  or  hospital  purposes. 

A  new  water  tank  has  been  Installed  in  the  attic  of  the  court  house 
adjoining  to  guard  against  a  shortage  of  the  usual  water  supply  from  the 
Tillage  reservoir.    A  new  hot  water  system  has  also  been  provided. 

The  building  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  heated  by  steam  and  by 
electric  lights  at  night  The  under  sheriff's  wife  acts  as  matron  and  a 
physician  is  employed. 

The  sentenced  prisoners  are  employed  in  repairing  the  village  high- 
ways, caring  for  the  county  buildings  and  grounds  and  institutional 
work.    They  receive  three  meals  a  day. 

The  interior  of  the  jail  showed  evidence  of  good  management,  it 
being  clean  and  orderly  throughout  The  improvements  are  commendable 
and  add  to  the  efSciency  of  the  institution. 

An  additional  session  of  the  grand  Jury  is  to  be  held  hereafter  making 
three  in  all,  thus  breaking  up  the  long  intervals  between  May  and  October. 

There  is  no  padded  cell  and  those  in  charge  of  the  Jail  believe  one 
necessary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     JOHN  F.  TRBMAIN, 

Secretary. 

WASHINGTON    COUNTY    JAIL 

HUDSON      FALLS 

Inspected  May  23,  1914.  Robert  Davidson,  Deputy-Sheriff;  Charles 
H.  Benway,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  Jail  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  court  house  and  is  owned 
by  the  county.  It  is  used  by  the  county  for  the  temporary  detention  of 
prisoners  who  are  transferred  from  the  county  Jail  at  Salem  for  trial. 
The  village  of  Hudson  Falls  also  uses  it  as  a  lockup  throughout  the  year. 
The  number  of  village  prisoners  usually  averages  more  than  350  annually. 
The  number  arrested  during  the  past  three  months  was :  February,  21,  one 
of  whom  was  a  minor;  March,  SO;  April,  37.  Female  minors  are  sent 
to  the  Humane  Society  or  detained  elsewhere  than  in  the  lockup. 

There  are  three  cells  for  males,  5  r  9  x  8  feet  high  enclosed  in 
a  steel  plate  apartment  The  partitions  and  floors  are  of  wood,  affording 
a  refuge  for  vermin  and  contributing  to  the  fire  risk.  The  doors  are  of 
wood  with  round  iron  bars.  Each  cell  has  two  bunks  with  mattresses 
and  blankets  which  were  soiled.  There  is  a  closet  and  lavatory  in  one 
corner  of  the  room.  The  room  is  lighted  with  electricity  and  heated 
with  steam.  There  are  no  bathing  facilities  and  the  only  means  of 
ventilation  is  through  the  basement  windows. 

There  is  a  small  room  for  women  separated  from  the  men's  department 
by  a  wooden  partition.  There  is  but  one  cell  and  the  room  is  without 
toilet  facilities. 

The  Jail  is  in  charge  of  a  deputy-sheriff  and  presented  a  neglected 
appearance.  Unwashed  dishes  and  a  soiled  towel  were  lying  on  a  table 
in  the  men's  room  and  the  litter  from  the  floor  had  been  swept  into  a 
comer  near  the  closet  and  allowed  to  remain.  I  was  informed  that  until 
recently  a  deputy-sheriff  had  occupied  quarters  in  the  court  house  but  that 
he  had  vacated,  leaving  the  Jail  practically  without  supervision  at  night 

When  county  prisoners  are  confined  in  this  Jail  there  is  little  opportun- 
ity for  their  proper  classification  except  that  there  is  a  separate  room 
for  women. 

This  Jail  has  been  criticized  for  years  by  the  State  Commission  of 
Prisons.     A  report  of  an  inspection  dated  April  21,  1911,  says  in  part: 

''The  evils  connected  with  the  association  of  all  classes  of  offenders 
are  well  known.  During  the  term  of  the  court  such  association  is  complete, 
except  the  sexes  as  above  described,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
women  conversing  with  the  men.  Minors,  adults,  witnesses,  civil  prisoners, 
drunks  and  other  vile  persons  in  charge  of  the  local  police  have  to  be 
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crowded  into  this  small  cell  room  *  *  *    These  conditions  are  entirely 
out  of  harmony  with  modem  penal  methods." 

In  the  spring  of  1912  the  comity  authorities  assured  the  GommlsKlou 
that  these  undesirable  conditions  would  be  remedied.  On  July  Ist  of 
that  year  blue  prints  for  steel  work  were  submitted  to  the  Ck)mmi88lon. 
These  were  inadequate  and  were  returned  July  3rd  for  revision.  Nothing 
further  was  heard  from  the  matter  and  on  February  5,  1013,  the  Board 
was  requested  to  advise  what  action  had  been  taken.  A  reply  dnccil 
February  11th  was  received  from  W.  L.  Sawyer,  an  attorney,  stating 
that  the  Committee  on  Repairs  was  engaged  in  securing  new  pUjns  and 
specifications  which  would  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  prepared.  These  plans 
have  not  been  received  and  the  Commission's  letters  dared  May  14th, 
June  20tii,  August  14th  and  October  29,  1913,  requesting  infoi*mation  on 
the  subject  have  been  ignored. 

I  recommend  that  unless  plans  and  specifications  for  tlie  improvement 
of  this  jail  are  submitted  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors be  notified  to  appear  before  the  Commission  to  show  cause  why 
application  should  not  be  made  to  the  Attorney-General  tc  institute  pro- 
ceedings to  compel  the  Board  to  remedy  the  present  insHnltary  and  illegal 
conditions. 

Meanwiiile  the  jail  should  be  cleaned  and  kept  olean  nnd  should  have 
supervision  when  prisoners  are  detained  to  guard  against  the  danger 
of  fire. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary. 


WASHINGTON     COUNTY    JAIT. 

FiALEM 

Inspected  July  3,  1914.  R.  E.  Warren,  Sheriff;  J.  W.  Arnold,  Under 
Sheriff. 

There  were  15  inmates  on  the  day  of  inspection,  all  males,  two 
of  whom  were  minors.  Thirteen  adult  males  and  one  minor  were  serving 
sentence,  and  the  other  minor  was  awaiting  trial.  The  highest  number 
of  inmates  since  January  1st  was  64,  and  the  lowest,  11. 

This  is  a  modern  three-story  building,  well  lighted,  heated  and  ven 
tilated  and  was  found  in  a  clean  condition  throughout    Some  of  the  cells 
had  been  painted  recently  and  the  stairways  were  being  painted  on  the 
day  of  inspection. 

The  institution  is  without  adequate  laundry  facilities  which  should  be 
provided.  An  old  pork  barrel  with  a  steam  pipe  In  It  affords  the  only 
means  at  present  of  washing  the  clothing  and  bedding  of  the  Inmates. 
The  county  of  Washington  should  not  be  niggardly  In  providing  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  a  washing  machine,  stationary  tubs,  etc.,  as  an  aid 
to  the  officials  In  keeping  the  institution  clean. 

There  is  no  jail  yard  and  the  only  employment  afforded  is  caring  for 
the  institution  and  grounds.  The  prisoners  are  permitted  to  exercise 
in  the  prisoners'  corridor. 

In  the  last  report  of  Inspection  it  was  suggested  that  the  sentenced 
prisoners  could  be  satisfactorily  employed  at  farm  work.  This  suggestion 
is  renewed.  Other  counties  have  purchased  or  rented  tracts  of  land  upon 
which  their  prisoners  have  been  employed.  Both  the  county  and  prisoners 
would  benefit  by  such  a  plan;  the  former  by  the  products  of  the  soil 
and  the  latter  by  healthful  employment  In  the  outdoor  air.  The  jail 
officials  say  they  favor  the  farm  idea.  Some  form  of  employment  at 
least  should  be  provideed  and  the  prisoners  made  to  do  work  Instead  of 
passing  their  time  In  Idleness. 

BECOMMENDATIONS 

That  adequate  laundry  facilities  be  provided. 
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That  a  system  of  employment  be  established. 
That  a  shower  bath  be  Installed  in  the  basement 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary, 

WAYNE     COUNTY  .  JAIL 

LYONS 

Insi)ected  March  20,  1914.      Jeremiah  Collins,  Sheriff. 

On  this  date  there  were  only  three  inmates.  All  were  adult 
males  serving  sentense.  The  highest  number  the  past  year  was  25 ;  lowest, 
the  present  number. 

This  Jail  remains  the  same  as  noted  in  former  reports.  It  was 
found  in  a  good  state  of  cleanliness,  but  is  a  poorly  equipped  and 
antiquated  affair  which  ought  to  be  replaced  at  an  early  date.  Plans 
for  a  new  jail  have  been  approved  by  this  Commission.  A  new  barn 
has  been  constructed  and  the  old  one  removed  to  make  room  for  the 
new  Jail.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  contract  has  been  let  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  Jail  during  the  coming  season.  At  its  last  session  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  adjourned  without  taking  any  action  with  regard 
to  a  new  Jail. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 


Inspector, 


WESTCHESTER     COUNTY    JAIL 

WHITE    PLAINS 


inspected  March  11,  1914.  William  J.  Doyle,  Sheriff;  John  H.  Hill, 
Warden;  Samuel  T.  Horton,  Assistant  Warden. 

On  the  above  date  the  population  was  81;  classified  as  follows: 
Serving  sentence,  20;  court  prisoners,  52;  witnesses,  8;  held  for  ex- 
amination, 1.  Three  were  females  and  ten  minors.  The  average  popula- 
tion during  1913  was  111;  the  total  number  of  admissions  that  year  was 
3,240.  The  above  figures  are  exclusive  of  police  prisoners  and  lodgers 
from  the  village  of  White  Plains. 

The  Jail  was  found  in  an  exceptionally  clean  condition  throughout 
The  toilet  fixtures  showed  care  and  the  beds,  which  are  all  provided 
with  white  sheets  and  pillow  cases,  presented  a  very  tidy  appearance.  The 
wash  basins  In  the  cells  are  being  supplied  with  hot  as  well  as  cold  water. 

The  department  for  females  Is  separate  and  was  found  in  satisfac- 
tory condition.    It  is  In  charge  of  matrons  at  all  times. 

The  kitchen  has  a  modern  equipment  and  was  clean  and  in  order. 
Dinner  was  being  served  at  the  time  of  inspection  and  the  food  was 
wholesome  and  rations  ample. 

This  jail  is  not  modern  in  arrangement  and  is  congested  a  greater 
portion  of  the  time.  Each  cell  has  two  beds  and  many  cells  are  occupied 
by  two  prisoners.  Complete  segregation  of  the  different  classes  of  prisoners 
is  not  possible  as  the  cells  are  arranged  in  tiers  facing  a  central  court 

The  officials  in  charge  are  endeavoring  to  conduct  this  Jail  in  a  man- 
ner becoming  to  a  penal  institution,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  village  of  White  Plains  still  continues  to  use  the  Jail  as  a 
sobering-up  place  for  drunks  and  a  lodging  place  for  tramps.  This  inter- 
feres very  materially  with  the  discipline  and  adds  greatly  to  the  conges- 
tion. The  records  show  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,500  police  prisoners 
and  tramps  are  brought  to  this  Jail  yearly.  This  matter  was  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  village  and  county  authorities  last  year.  From  the  data 
on  file  in  the  oflice  of  the  Commission  of  Prisons  it  appears  that  the  only 
action  taken  by  the  village  was  to  maintain  its  legal  right  to  the  use  of 
the  county  Jail  for  such  purpose.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  method  of 
relief  for  the  abuses  complained  of  were  ever  considered.  White  Plains 
is  about  the  only  place  of  its  size  in  the  State  not  having  a  lockup  In 
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connection  with  police  headquarters,  which  would  overcome  the  difficulty. 

Westchester  county  sent  616  prisoners  to  the  New  York  Penitentiary 
during  1913,  and  during  the  same  year  1,396  were  admitted  to  Pedks- 
kill  jail,  which  Is  virtually  a  branch  county  Jail.  This  county  Is  facing 
the  need  of  Increased  prison  facilities,  and  the  matter  of  establishing  a 
county  penitentiary  Is  under  consideration.  The  New  York  penitentiary 
Is  overcrowded  and  In  the  near  future  It  may  become  necessary  to  cancel 
contracts  with  other  counties  for  the  detention  of  their  prisoners. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  find  the  county  jail,  under  present  drcumstances, 
so  admirably  maintained.  The  most  urgent  needs  are  the  following,  which 
are  respectfully  recommended: 

(1)  Increased  jail  facilities. 

(2)  The  exclusion  of  poUce  prisoners. 

(3)  Employment 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)         CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector, 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  JAIL 

WHITE  PLAINS 

Inspected  September  23,  1914.    William  J.  Doyle,  Sheriff. 

The  total  population  on  the  day  of  Inspection  was  120 — 111  males  and 
9  females.  Of  the  former,  26  were  serving  sentence  and  the  balance  were 
awaiting  the  action  of  the  courts.  Of  the  women,  three  were  serving 
sentence,  one  was  a  witness,  and  five  were  awaiting  trial. 

The  place  was  found  clean  and  well  managed.  Since  my  last  Inspec- 
tion a  vacuum  cleaner  has  been  Installed  which  facilitates  the  keeping  of 
the  jail  clean.  They  are  at  present  Installing  facilities  for  furnishing  hot 
water  In  each  cell. 

The  jail  Is  overcrowded  most  of  the  time,  caused  In  part  by  Its  being 
used  by  the  village  of  White  Plains  as  a  lockup.  The  use  of  the  jail  for 
this  purpose  should  be  discontinued  and  a  separate  building  provided  for 
the  police,  as  formerly  recommended  by  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons. 
There  are  accommodations  for  129  prisoners,  and  as  many  as  156  have 
been  confined  there  at  one  time.  This  necessitates  putting  two  men  in  the 
same  cell,  which  needs  no  explanation  to  say  that  it  menaces  both  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  Inmates. 

Sheriff  Doyle  stated  that  the  reception  at  all  hours  of  the  night  of 
drunken  and  boisterous  persons  is  most  serious,  causing  disorder  and 
discontent  among  the  inmates,  as  often  they  are  raving  vrittx  drunken 
delirium,  awakening  the  other  prisoners  with  hideous  yells  and  curses, 
and  taxing  the  guards  to  the  utmost  to  pacify  those  whose  sleep  has  been 
disturbed.  He  also  added  that  the  structure  was  erected  in  1856  and  has 
obsolete  sanitary  arrangements,  and  is  not  sufficiently  large  for  the  county, 
all  of  which  has  been  previously  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  proper 
authorities. 

As  there  has  been  no  apparent  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  county 
authorities  to  increase  the  size  of  the  jail  or  of  the  village  authorities  to 
provide  a  separate  lockup,  I  suggest  that  the  county  and  village  officials 
be  cited  to  show  cause  at  the  January  meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

iSiifned)  HENRY  SOLOMON, 

Commissioner. 

WYOMING  COUNTY  JAIL 

WARSAW 

Inspected  October  2,  1914.  George  P.  Bauer,  Sheriff;  E.  W.  Cowden, 
Under  Sheriff  and  Jailer. 

The  number  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  inspection  was  4,  all  adult  males, 
three  awaiting  trial  and  one  serving  sentence.  The  highest  number  at  any 
one  time  during  the  past  year  was  25 ;  the  lowest,  2 ;  the  average,  about  16 
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in  winter  and  6  in  summer.  The  total  niunber  of  Inmates  for  the  year 
ending  October  1st  was  459  males  and  5  females,  of  which  29  males  and  2 
females  were  minors. 

This  Jail  has  12  cells  on  the  first  floor,  one  of  which  is  a  bath.  Each 
cell  Is  6  ft  X  8  ft.  X  8  ft  equipped  with  a  bunk,  wash-basin  and  toilet  There 
are  five  separate  rooms  on  the  second  fioor.  There  is  a  corridor  between 
these  rooms  and  the  outer  wall,  separated  by  steel  bars.  By  using  aU  of 
these  rooms  there  are  seven  departments,  so  that  the  law  in  relation 
to  classification  of  prisoners  is  observed.  The  beds  were  furnished  with 
mattresses,  sheets  and  pillows  with  slips,  and  presented  a  neat  and  clean 
appearance.  The  bedding  is  changed  once  a  week.  The  bath  tubs  and 
wash  basins  were  in  excellent  condition  and  free  from  stain.  The  enamel 
of  the  closets  was  somewhat  stained. 

The  jail  is  furnished  with  plenty  of  windows,  but  it  is  somewhat 
dark  on  the  first  fioor  on  one  side,  being  shadowed  by  an  adjacent  building. 
It  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  both  gas  and  electricity. 

Prisoners  are  given  their  meals  on  tables  in  the  corridors;  they  are 
furnished  clothing  when  necessary. 

The  building  is  in  good  condition  except  that  the  foundation  has 
slightly  settled,  rendering  it  impossible  to  shut  and  lock  the  cell  doors  on 
one  side  where  the  sentenced  prisoners  are  kept  The  concrete  floor  is 
also  somewhat  checked.  The  sheriff's  wife  acts  as  matron  when  there  are 
any  women  prisoners.  Since  the  last  Inspection  the  interior  has  been  re- 
painted and  presented  a  very  much  improved  appearance.  The  sheriff 
of  this  county  is  paid  by  fees  and  receives  |3.50  a  week  for  each  prisoner 
for  board.  Under  a  new  law  this  arrangement  terminates  on  January  1st 
next,  and  thereafter  the  office  will  be  salaried  and  the  prisoners  will  be 
boarded  by  the  county. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 


YATES   COUNTY   JAIL 

FBNN  TAN 

Inspected  November  28,  1914.  Linwood  R.  Bates,  Sheriff ;  M.  H.  Ayers, 
Deputy  Sheriff. 

This  is  a  modern  jail,  erected  in  1904,  and  adjoins  the  rear  of  the 
sheriff's  residence.  It  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  has  gas  and  elec- 
tricity, is  heated  by  steam,  and  was  clean  and  apparently  in  good  con- 
dition. There  are  ten  steel  cells  on  the  first  fioor,  five  on  a  side  for  the 
court  prisoners  and  those  serving  sentence.  One  of  the  cells  is  padded. 
There  are  four  cells  on  the  second  fioor,  two  on  a  side,  which  are  used  for 
women  and  juveniles,  also  two  hospital  rooms.  Each  cell  has  a  niche 
closet,  lavatory  and  two  bunks  but  one  of  which  is  used  unless  the  jail  is 
overcrowded.  Mattresses,  blankets,  sheets  and  pillow  slips  are  provided. 
Shower  baths  are  available  for  the  different  classes  of  prisoners.  A  large 
room  in  the  basement  intended  for  a  tramp  room  has  been  set  apart  for 
use  as  a  village  lockup. 

There  were  three  adult  male  prisoners  on  the  day  of  inspection,  two 
awaiting  trial  and  one  serving  sentence.  The  highest  number  of  inmates 
at  any  one  time  during  the  year  was  eight,  the  lowest,  one. 

The  sentenced  prisoners  are  employed  in  caring  for  the  jail  and  the 
county  buildings  and  grounds.  About  half  an  acre  of  the  grounds  adja- 
cent to  the  jail  was  cultivated  by  the  prisoners  during  the  past  year  with 
satisfactory  results.  A  quantity  of  vegetables  was  raised.  The  sheriff 
hopes  to  increase  the  area  under  cultivation  next  year.  This  is  commend- 
able, as  it  furnishes  outdoor  employment  for  the  prisoners  and  aids  in 
reducing  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  institution. 

Since  the  last  inspection  the  roof,  walls  and  interior  steel  of  work  the 
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jail  have  been  painted.    The  interior  painting  was  done  by  inmates. 

There  appears  to  be  need  for  an  additional  session  of  the  grand  Jury. 
At  present  but  two  sessions  are  held  annually — ^in  May  and  November; 
making  it  necessary  at  times  to  detain  persons  accused  of  crime  for 
several  months  before  trial. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Biffned)  JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Beoretary. 
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CITY  JAILS,  STATION  HOUSES  AND  LOCKUPS 
OUTSIDE  OF  GREATER  NEW  YORK 

ALBANY  COUNTY 

FIRST  PRECINCT  POLICE   STATION— ALBANY 

ALBANY  COUNTY 

Inspected  November  24, 1914.  James  L.  Hyatt,  Chief  of  Police ;  George 
F.  Phillips,  Captain.    The  total  number  of  officers  in  this  precinct  is  30. 

This  station  house  is  a  two-story  brick  building.  No  women  are 
detained  here  but  are  sent  to  the  new  Third  precinct  police  station  house. 

The  men's  Jail  is  in  the  rear  part  of  the  first  floor.  It  contains  eight 
steel  cells,  each  4  ft  6  in.  x  7  ft.  6  in.  x  7  ft;  they  have  open  fronts, 
one  folding  steel  bunk  and  a  closet  in  each  with  a  fairly  good  flush.  Part 
of  the  bunks  have  some  bedding.  The  floor  is  concrete  and  the  ceiling 
steel.  The  room  has  electric  lights.  There  is  a  sink  and  cold  water  faucet 
in  the  corridor.  The  cells  are  in  two  rows,  four  in  each  row,  back  to  back, 
with  a  narrow  corridor  in  front  of  each  row.  There  are  two  windows, 
one  at  the  end  of  each  corridor;  these  do  not  give  much  light  in  the  cells, 
but  with  the  door  and  other  ventilating  arrangements  give  the  room  very 
good  ventilation. 

The  number  of  arrests  in  this  precinct  for  the  last  three  months  was 
as  follows:  August,  01  males  and  15  females;  September,  106  males  and 
12  females;  October,  98  males  and  21  females.  The  captain  stated  that 
they  have  more  arrests  in  winter  than  during  the  summer  season. 

There  is  a  separate  room  for  lodgers  on  the  second  floor — a  large 
room  with  three  windows.  It  is  heated  by  steam,  furnished  with  electric 
lights,  and  has  a  toilet  and  stationary  wash-basin  with  faucet  There  are 
many  lodgers  during  cold  weather;  they  average  from  25  to  50  every 
night  On  the  night  before  the  inspection  there  were  26;  on  the  previous 
night,  45;  on  the  night  preceding  that,  40.  On  one  night  about  a  week 
previous  to  the  inspection  there  were  57. 

I  was  informed  that  an  appropriation  had  been  made  to  enlarge  this 
station  house  and  that  this  would  probably  include  a  change  of  location 
of  the  Jail  and  its  enlargement  and  the  construction  of  quarters  for  women. 
A  vacant  lot  immediately  west  of  the  present  building  has  been  purchased 
for  such  purpose. 

The  Jail  was  clean  and  evidently  has  good  care. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

POLICE    HEADQUARTERS,    SECOND    PRECINCT—ALBANY 

ALBANY    COUNTY 

Inspected  April  8,  1914.  James  L.  Hyatt,  Chief  of  Police ;  John  D. 
Dugan,  Captain. 

Police  headquarters  and  the  second  precinct  station  are  located  in  the 
City  Building,  a  three-story  brick  structure  on  South  Pearl  street  A  well 
equipped  hospital  detention  room  for  emergency  cases  has  been  fltted  up 
in  connection  with  this  station.  The  room  which  has  been  painted  recently 
contains  an  iron  bed  with  mattress,  rubber  sheets  and  suitable  covering, 
antiseptic  hospital  bedside  tables,  surgical  instruments,  medicines,  etc. 
Captain  Dugan  stated  that  since  February  13th,  forty-seven  cases  had 
received  treatment.    A  police  surgeon  is  employed. 

The  cell  room  in  connection  with  the  station  is  well  lighted  and  venti- 
lated and  contains  twelve  steel  cells  with  open  fronts  arranged  in  double 
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tiers.  Bach  cell  is  equipped  with  a  sanitary  doeet  and  steel  bunk  without 
bedding.  The  Captain  stated  that  waterproof  mattresses  were  to  be  pur- 
chased for  some  of  the  cells.  The  cells  and  interior  of  the  room  had  been 
painted  recently.  The  room  is  provided  with  a  lavatory,  steam  radiators 
and  electric  light  The  floors  are  of  cement  The  whole  interior  was  clean 
and  in  good  condition. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  JOHN  F.  TRBMAIN, 

Becretary. 

POLICE    HEADQUARTERS,    SECOND    PRECINCT—ALBANY 

ALBANY   COUNTY 

Inspecter  November  6,  1914.  James  L.  Hyatt,  Chief  of  Police ;  John  D. 
Dugan,  Captain. 

The  jail  in  this  station  was  clean  and  gave  evidence  of  good  care. 
The  records  show  that  1,648  males  and  129  females  were  arrested  in 
this  precinct  during  the  period  from  January  Ist  to  October  1st,  of  the 
present  year.    Females  are  not  detained  here  but  are  sent  at  once  to  the 
third  precinct 

The  captain  reported  that  since  February  13th  emergency  cases  to  the 
nmnber  of  110  have  been  treated  in  the  hospital  detention  room  connected 
with  this  precinct.  The  authorities  are  deserving  of  commendation  for- 
equipping  and  maintaining  this  room. 

Respectfully  submitted,  / 

(Bifftied)  RUDOLPH  F.  DIEDLING, 

CommisaUmer. 

THIRD    PRECINCT    POLICE    STATION— AI.BANY 

ALBANY   COUNTY 

Inspected  March  31,  1914.    James  L.  Hyatt,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  station-house  and  is  a  very  good  one.  At 
the  time  of  inspection  the  only  prisoners  were  two  women  held  as  wit- 
nesses, who,  I  was  informed,  had  been  there  since  about  March  13th. 
These  young  women  were  not  locked  up  and  appeared  to  have  the  freedom 
of  the  place.  There  was  no  matron  on  duty,  although  I  was  told  that  one 
is  employed  and  visits  the  station-house  occasionally.  Most  of  the  women 
arrested  in  Albany  are  sent  to  the  Third  precinct  station-house  and  I 
doubt  if  the  occasional  visits  of  a  matron  when  women  are  detained  for 
any  considerable  period  of  time  is  in  accord  with  decency.  In  cities  much 
smaller  than  Albany  matrons  are  on  duty  continuously.  This  situation 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety  to 
the  end  that  the  conditions  complained  of  may  be  remedied  without  delay. 

In  a  report  of  inspection  made  October  27,  1913,  it  was  recommended 
that  bedding  be  provided  in  the  women's  quarters  and  that  mattresses 
covered  with  leather  or  other  water-proof  material  be  placed  in  the  men's 
section.    That  recommendation  is  renewed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  HENRY  SOLOMON, 

Commissioner, 

THIRD   PRECINCT   POLICE    STATION— ALBANY 

ALBANY   COUNTY 

Inspected  November  6, 1914.  James  L.  Hyatt,  Chief  of  Police ;  William 
C.  Co<^gan,  Captain. 

This  is  Albany's  newest  station  house  and  Is  a  credit  to  the  city.  The 
toilet  in  one  of  the  cells  failed  to  work  properly  and  there  was  a  leak  in 
the  toilet  in  the  lodgers'  room,  but  the  captain  stated  a  plumber  had  been 
engaged  to  make  repairs.  Except  for  these  minor  defects  the  place  was 
clean  and  in  good  condition.  Mattresses  for  the  cell  bunks  have  been 
purchased  since  the  last  inspection. 
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A  young  woman  was  detained  in  the  witness  room  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  but  there  was  no  matron  present  The  city  employs  a  matron  at  a 
salary  of  $660  a  year  and  in  my  opinion  she  should  remain  on  duty  when 
women  are  detained.  The  captain  stated  that  the  matron  had  been  there 
earlier  in  the  day  but  had  gone  home.  Women  from  the  other  precincts 
are  sent  to  the  Third  because  of  its  superior  facilities  for  caring  for  them. 
At  the  time  of  the  last  inspection  of  this  precinct  (March  31,  1914)  two 
young  women  were  detained  as  witnesses  but  the  matron  was  not  at  the 
staion  house. 

From  January  1st  to  October  1st,  of  the  present  year,  342  males  and 
32  females  were  arrested  in  this  precinct. 

BBOOM  MENDATION 

liiat  the  matron  remain  on  duty  when  females  are  detained  in  this 
station  house. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  RUDOLPH  F.  DlEDIiING, 

CommisHoner, 

FOURTH  PRECINCT  POLICE  STATION— ALBANY 

ALBANY   COUNTY 

Inspected  November  6,  1914.  James  L.  Hyatt,  Chief  of  Police;  James 
T.  Keith,  Captain. 

This  is  a  well  equipped  two-story  brick  station  house  with  a  Jail  in  a 
one-story  annex  in  the  rear.  There  are  eight  modem  steel  cells,  each  pro- 
vided with  steel  bunk  and  closet  There  is  a  sink  with  running  water  In 
the  corridor.  The  room  Is  light  and  well  ventilated,  has  a  cement  floor 
and  is  heated  by  steam.  Electric  lights  have  been  substituted  for  gas  since 
the  last  inspection,  a  commendable  improvement  The  cells  are  badly  in 
need  of  paint 

There  is  a  separate  room  for  women,  equipped  with  flushing  closet, 
lavatory  and  iron  bed.  Women  are  not  detained  long,  however,  as  they 
are  sent  to  the  Hiird  precinct  station-house  to  await  trial. 

From  January  1st  to  October  1st  of  the  present  year  503  males  and  16 
females  were  arrested  in  this  precinct 

BEOOMMBNDATION 

That  the  cells  be  painted  a  light  color,  preferably  white  enameL 

Respectfully  submitted, 
{Signed)     RUDOLPH    F.    DIEDLING. 

CommisHoner, 

FIFTH    PRECINCT   POLICE    STATION— ALBANY 

ALBANY   COUNTY 

Inspected  November  9,  1914.  James  L.  Hyatt,  Chief  of  Police ;  Samuel 
M.  Keith,  Captain.  The  other  officers  consist  of  one  lieutenant,  four  ser- 
geants and  twenty-two  patrolmen. 

This  station  house  is  located  in  a  residential  section  of  the  city 
and  comparatively  few  arrests  are  made.  I  was  informed  by  the  offlciiUs 
in  charge  on  the  date  of  inspection  that  the  arrests  would  average  about 
three  a  week  of  prisoners  who  are  locked  up,  and  only  about  one-third 
of  tiiese  overnight 

Q?he  jail  of  this  precinct  consists  of  a  two-story  brick  annex  In  the 
rear  of  the  station-house.  It  has  steam  heat,  electric  light,  flag  floor 
and  eight  brick  cells,  four  in  a  row,  back  to  back,  each  furnished  with 
a  wooden  bunk  and  toilet  flushed  from  a  tank  from  the  outside.  The 
cells  have  solid  fronts  except  the  doors  which  are  made  of  roimd  bars  set 
on  2%  inch  centers.  There  are  two  large  windows  in  the  rear  wall  in  front 
of  the  rear  cells,  making  this  corridor  and  the  end  cells  quite  light  There 
should  be  another  window  in  this  wall,  as  the  present  windows  do  not  give 
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sufBicient  light  to  the  central  cells.  There  are  three  windows  in  the  front 
walls  which  are  faced  by  the  other  tier  of  four  cells.  Two  of  these  windows 
are  so  shadowed  that  they  do  not  fnmish  mu(di  light  and  these  cells  are 
practically  without  sunlight  There  are  yentilators  at  the  end  of  each  cor- 
ridor. There  are  neither  drinking  nor  washing  facilities  in  the  Jail.  In 
order  to  wash,  the  prisoners  have  to  go  out  into  the  station  house. 

There  are  two  large  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  used  for  lodgers; 
these  are  well  lighted;  each  is  furnished  with  a  toilet  and  wash- 
basin. These  rooms  have  elevated  platforms  on  which  the  lodgers  sleep. 
During  the  cold  weather  the  average  number  of  lodgers  is  about  80 ;  some- 
times as  many  as  50  in  one  night  They  are  not  arrested  and  are  not 
furnished  with  any  provisions. 

There  is  also  on  the  third  floor  of  this  station  house  a  witness  room. 
This  is  a  large  room,  well  lighted,  with  three  beds,  toilet  and  wash-basin. 
Of  course,  witnesses  are  detained  longer  than  police  prisoners  and  have 
to  be  fed ;  however,  there  are  not  many  of  them.  Th«^  lu^wt  at  any  one 
time  during  the  past  year  was  two,  but  the  officers  stated  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  there  is  none. 

No  women  are  detained  at  this  station  house;  they  are  taken  to  the 
new  station  house  in  the  third  precinct. 

VECOU  MENDATIONS 

1.  Install  an  additional  window  in  the  rear  waU  of  the  jaiL  This 
would  give  needed  additional  sunlight  to  the  cells  on  that  side  and  these 
cells  should  be  used  in  preference  to  the  dark  cells  on  the  other  side. 

2.  Install  in  this  Jail  a  stationary  wash-basin  or  sink  with  faucet 
80  that  washing  and  drinking  water  might  be  on  hand  for  the  use  of 
the  prisoners. 

Compliance  with  these  minor  suggestions  would  greatly  improve  this 
Jail,  but  to  make  it  entirely  modem  the  brick  cells  should  be  removed  and 
steel  cells  with  modern  equipment  installed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

CITY    JAIL,     COHOES 

ALBANY   COUNTY 

Inspected  November  9,  1914.      B.  E.  Eighmey,  Jailer. 

There  were  two  men  and  a  woman  in  the  Jail  on  the  day  of  inspection. 
One  of  the  men  was  awaiting  a  hearing  before  the  local  court  and  the 
other  was  serving  a  short  sentence.  The  woman  had  been  sentenced  to 
the  House  of  Shelter  and  was  to  be  transferred  the  next  day.  The 
highest  number  of  inmates  at  any  one  time  during  the  past  year  was  8; 
average  not  over  5. 

The  men's  Jail  is  on  the  first  floor  of  the  City  Hall  and  contains 
nine  steel  cells,  each  4  ft  6  in.  x  6  ft  6  in.  The  tenth  cell  is  used 
as  a  bath  room.  Each  cell  has  two  bunks;  while  there  are  no  oiosiits  in 
the  cells,  ordinarily  the  cell  doors  opening  into  the  central  corridor  are 
not  locked  and  the  prisoners  have  access  to  the  bath  room.  This  Jail 
is  a  combination  of  a  police  headquarters  and  city  Jail.  All  police  prisoners 
are  brought  here  and  prisoners  committing  minor  offenses  in  the  city  of 
Cohoes  may  be  sentenced  to  this  Jail  for  terms  not  exceeding  sixty  days. 

The  Jail  throughout  had  been  newly  painted  and  was  clean  and  evi- 
dently has  good  care. 

The  women's  Jail  is  on  the  second  floor  and  consists  of  two  separate 
departments,  one  of  which  has  two  steel  cells  and  another  cell  with  a  tub 
bath,  wash-basin  and  toilet  to  which  the  women  detained  in  the 
cells  have  access;  the  other  has  two  steel  cells  and  an  entrance  room. 
This  also  has  a  toilet  and  a  sink  with  faucet 

In  addition  to  this,  on  the  same  floor,  there  is  a  detention  room  with 
cot  beds,  and  a  bath  room  adjacent  This  is  also  suitable  tor  a  hospital 
room  when  needed. 
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The  police  force  of  this  city  consiBts  of  21  officers.  The  number 
of  arrests  since  January  1st  to  November  1,  1914  was  398.  Of  these, 
22  were  women.  This  Jail  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  city  authorities 
and  the  county  of  Albany  contributes  a  lump  sum  each  year  to  aid  its 
maintenance. 

^any  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  jail  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years  and  it  is  now  in  very  good  condition  except  that  the  cells 
do  not  have  as  much  sunlight  as  is  desirable.  This  condition  has  beet, 
improved  by  removing  the  obstructions  from  the  windows. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

POLICE     STATION,     GREEN     ISLAND 

ALBANY   COUNTY 

Inspected  October  29,  1914.    O.  F.  Elliott,  Chief  of  Police. 

The  Jail  of  this  police  station  is  located  on  the  first  floor  in  the  rear 
of  police  headquarters.  It  consists  of  one  large  room  21  x  SO  feet,  with 
concrete  floor  and  brick  walls. 

There  are  four  good  steel  cells  with  open  fronts  and  rears,  facing 
two  large  windows.  There  are  also  two  small  windows  in  the  rear  of  the 
cells;  these  help  the  ventilation.  There  is  another  window  in  the  partition 
between  the  Jail  and  the  hose  room.  Each  cell  has  a  steel  bunk  and  a 
flushing  toilet,  and  there  is  a  small  sink  with  city  water  in  one  corner 
of  the  room. 

The  lockup  was  clean.  It  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  both 
electricity  and  gas. 

The  officer  in  charge  stated  that  the  arrests  would  average  four  or  five 
a  week  and  that  they  never  have  over  five  at  one  time.  Not  more  than 
one  fourth  of  them  are  held  over  night.  The  record  shows  168  arrests 
of  men  and  7  of  women  since  January  1,  1914.  During  the  same  time 
252  lodgers  were  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  room  outside  of  the  cells.  Ttds 
is  a  fairly  satisfactory  lockup  for  male  prisoners  under  arrest  The 
lodgers  should  be  housed  elsewhere.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  herd  a  lot 
of  hoboes  in  a  room  where  prisoners  held  for  crimes  are  locked  in  cages. 
I  think  a  suitable  place  for  lodgers  could  be  flxed  in  the  furnace  room 
in  the  basement.  A  detention  room  for  women  should  also  be  provided. 
There  is  a  small  room  adjacent  to  the  Chief's  office  that  might  be  used 
for  such  purpose.  The  only  equipment  necessary  would  be  to  bar  the 
window  and  put  in  a  cot,  a  toilet  and  wash-basin.  At  present  all  wo^ 
men  and  children  whose  cases  are  not  disi)osed  of  on  the  day  of  arrest  are 
taken  to  Troy  and  put  in  the  custody  of  the  Humane  Society. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

CITY    JAIL— WATERVLIET 

ALBANY   COUNTY 

Inspected  May  14,  1914.       S.  D.  Gibson,  Chief  of  PoUce. 

This  Jail  is  practically  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was  at  the  time 
of  the  inspection  made  December  19,  1913. 

It  is  in  a  room  in  the  rear  of  the  first  floor  of  a  three-story  brick 
building.  There  are  eight  steel  cells,  four  face  the  windows — two  in 
number — and  four  face  the  wall.  Each  contains  a  closet  and  steel 
bunk.  There  is  no  bedding.  The  room  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  gas, 
and  heated  by  hot  air.  The  floor  is  of  wood.  The  building  is  owned 
by  private  parties  and  leased  by  the  city. 

The  Jail  was  clean,  but  some  of  the  plastering  had  fallen  from  the 
walls.      This  was  caused  by  high  water. 

One  of  the  cells  is  used  for  storage.  It  was  stated  that  it  was 
Impossible  to  keep  things  dry  unless  they  were  brought  up  on  this  floor, 
as  in  even  ordinary  highwater  the  lower  part  of  the  building  is  filled. 
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Tbe  number  of  arrests  during  the  past  three  months  was  as  follows : 

MONTH  MALES     7EMALB8  LODGESS 

February    16  2  102 

March    33  7  112 

April    25  3  98 

In  a  report  of  inspection  made  December  21, 1006,  it  was  recommended 
"That  separate  quarters  be  provided  for  women." 

In  the  report  of  inspection  of  April  18,  1911,  it  was  recommended: 
"That  a  separate  place  be  provided  for  lodgers,  that  women  and  minors  be 
cared  for  elsewhere,  and  that  the  light  and  ventilation  be  improved." 

In  1912  a  report  of  inspection  made  March  22nd  says: 

"A  i^lan  is  at  present  under  way  whereby  it  is  expected  that  a 
new  ♦  ♦  ♦  city  hall  will  be  erected  in  the  near  future,  which  will 
of  course  take  care  of  the  various  city  departments.  In  view  of  this 
fact  it  is  not  deemed  wise  to  incur  the  expense  necessary  to  put  the  present 
quarters  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  especially  so  as  it  is  not  the  prop- 
erty of  the  city." 

The  recommendation  concerning  the  exclusion  of  women  and  minors 
and  lodgers  from  the  men's  cell  room  were,  however,  again  renewed  and 
were  reiterated  in  the  report  of  inspection  made  December  19,  1913. 

The  City  Hall  proposition  has  been  voted  down  by  the  people. 

Watervliet  is  a  city  of  the  third  class  and  its  population  in  1910 
was  15,074. 

This  is  not  a  proper  Jail  for  a  city  of  this  size  and  does  not  comply 
with  the  law.  The  city  authorities  should  be  required  at  once  to  pro- 
vide a  lawful  place  for  the  detention  of  prisoners  or  cited  to  show  cause 
why  the  present  jail  should  not  be  closed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     PHILIP    G.     ROOSA, 

In8pe<'tor, 

ALLEGANY  COUNTY 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP,     ANDOVBR 

Inspected  June  12,  1914.  E.  J.  Atwood,  President  of  the  Village. 
Richard  Hammond,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  consists  of  two  steel  cages  in  a  back  room  of  the  town 
hall,  also  used  as  the  hose  house.  The  cells  are  4  ft  6  in.  x  6  ft.  6  In. 
X  7  ft  high.  There  is  one  bunk  in  each  and  some  bedding.  The  cells 
have  open  work  on  all  sides  except  the  partition  between  them  and 
have  a  steel  floor.  All  other  construction  is  wood.  The  room  containing 
the  cells  is  10  x  16  ft  The  outside  door  is  double;  a  grated  steel 
door  and  a  wooden  door.  There  is  also  a  wooden  door  between  the  front 
room  and  the  cell  room.  There  is  an  outside  window  2  ft.  4  in.  x  5  ft 
and  a  window  in  the  rear  of  the  cells  but  it  has  been  closed  up. 

Night  buckets  are  used  in  the  cells.  There  is  a  closet  in  the  cell 
room  adjacent  to  the  corridor  in  front  of  the  cells.  The  village  has 
water  but  no  sewers ;  cesspools  are  used.  The  matter  of  building  sewers 
is  under  agitation.  There  is  a  faucet  and  sink  with  water  in  the  hose 
room.      The  heat  and  light  is  by  natural  gas. 

The  number  of  arrests  since  January  1st  of  the  present  year  was 
eight  Last  year  the  number  was  nine.  A  considerable  number  of  lodgers 
are  housed  in  the  corridor.  Ijsst  winter  from  September  to  April  there 
were  130;  they  are  not  arrested.  There  is  a  police  officer  on  duty  at 
night  who  gives  the  lockup  supervision. 

I  recommend  that  the  window  in  the  rear  of  the  cells  be  opened,  and 
a  heavy  mesh  screen  be  placed  over  the  outside  so  as  to  prevent  persons 
passing  things  in  to  prisoners.  This  would,  improve  the  light  and 
ventilation.  The  cage  containing  the  two  cells  should  be  moved  for- 
ward 12  or  15  inches  so  that  ventilation  from  the  window  would  reach 
both  cells. 
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No  woman  has  been  arrested  in  this  village  within  the  memory  of 
the  present  chief.  If  such  an  arrest  were  made  she  would  not  be  put  in 
the  lockup.      The  county  Jail  at  Belmont  is  easily  accessible. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

TOWN    LOOKUP,     BELFAST 

ALLEGANY    COUNTY 

Inspected  June  11,  1914.  John  O.  Torpy,  Supervisor;  George  A. 
Black,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  the  cellar  of  the  bank  and  post-offloe 
building  on  the  principal  business  street  This  is  a  fine  brick  structure. 
This  lockup  consists  of  two  steel  cells  5  z  7  x  8  ft  high  with  solid 
tope  and  solid  partition  between  the  cells,  but  open  in  front  and  rear  and 
the  outside.  Each  has  two  folding  steel  bunks  with  lattice  bottoms,  mat- 
tresses and  pillows  in  godd  condition.  There  is  also  some  good  bedding 
but  it  was  quite  damp.  There  is  a  toilet  and  a  sink  with 
faucet  in  the  room  outside  of  the  cells.  The  closet  is  of  the  hopper 
flush  type.  The  cell  room  is  about  25  feet  square  with  a  nine-foot  ceiling. 
On  two  sides  the  ceiling  is  even  with  the  grade  of  the  street  In  the 
rear  of  the  building  the  ceiling  is  about  18  inches  above  grade.  There  are 
three  barred  windows,  each  18  x  36  inches  hung  on  hinges  at  the  top. 
The  heat  is  by  natural  gas.  The  floor  and  side  walls  are  concrete.  The 
ceiling  is  wood  lath  and  plaster.  The  entrance  door  and  the  door  be- 
tween the  lockup  and  the  other  part  of  the  cellar  are  wood.  The  chief  of 
police  stated  that  the  number  of  arrests  averages  about  two  a  month.  No 
woman  has  been  arrested  in  the  village  in  eight  years.  A  few  lodgers 
about  50  a  year,  are  permitted  to  sleep  in  the  outer  part  of  the  lockup. 
The  place  is  looked  after  by  the  chief  of  police  and  was  found  clean  and 
in  good  condition.      It  has  no  supervision  during  the  night 

This  lockup  has  been  established  since  the  last  inspection  and  the 
old  lockup,  which  was  condemned  in  that  report  has  been  aban- 
doned. The  plans  for  the  new  one  were  not  submitted  to  or  approved  by 
the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  as  required  by  law.  It  would  be  a 
satisfactory  lockup  if  it  were  not  in  the  cellar. 

I  recommend  that  the  following  improvements  be  made: 

Enlarge  the  two  rear  windows  to  double  their  present  size  with  suit- 
able areaways  excavated  in  front  of  them.  This  would  increase  the 
light  and  ventilation  and  measurably  decrease  the  dampness. 

For  further  protection  from  Are  substitute  metal  doors,  or  encase 
the  present  wooden  doors  with  metaL 

Put  toilets  and  water  for  washing  and  drinking  purposes  in  the 
cells. 

Provide  supervision  at  night  when  any  person  is  detained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

VILLAGE     LOCKUP,     BELMONT 

ALLEGANY    COUNTY 

Inspected  June  11,  1914.  Dr.  W.  K.  Paul,  President  of  the  Village; 
I.  J.  Elliott,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  consists  of  a  room  in  the  rear  end  of  the  village  fire 
house,  a  wooden  structure.  The  interior  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
There  is  an  outer  entrance  room  which  has  a  barred  window,  18  x  48 
inches.  The  room  is  13  x  9  feet  and  contains  a  gas  stove  and  toilet 
There  is  no  water  in  the  lockup ;  the  nearest  water  is  in  the  adjacent  hose 
room.  The  other  part  of  the  lockup  consists  of  what  is  called  the  cell 
which  is  separated  from  the  outer  room  by  a  wooden  partition  and  is 
6x9  feet  in  size,  with  a  wooden  bunk.      There  is  no  light  or  ventilation 
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except  through  the  barred  door  which  separates  the  cell  from  the  outer 
room. 

The  place  is  used  mostly  for  lodgers  during  cold  weather.  The 
number  kept  between  May  1,  1913  and  May  1,  1914  was  510.  The  Chief 
stated  that  not  more  than  one  prisoner  was  confined  there  during  the  past 
year,  and  he  only  for  a  few  hours  to  get  sober. 

If  this  place  is  to  be  used  as  a  lockup  at  all  there  should  be  some 
improvements.  A  window  should  be  put  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  cell  room 
so  as  to  afford  to  this  room  some  light  and  ventilation.  The  cell  room 
floor  is  very  rough,  sort  of  a  plank  floor,  whUe  there  is  a  good  smooth 
board  floor  in  the  outer  roonl.  A  new  floor  should  be  put  in  the  celL 
The  proper  thing  would  be  to  put  a  concrete  floor  in  the  entire  lockup. 
Water  should  be  furnished.  Th\a  is  necessary  whether  used  for  lodgers 
or  prisoners.  A  stationary  wash-basin  or  sink  with  faucet  for  washing 
and  drinking  purposes  should  be  installed.  The  village  has  a  night 
watchman  who  makes  his  headquarters  in  the  hose  room  so  that  the  lockup 
is  always  under  supervision.  This  is  very  important  as  no  prisoner  should 
be  locked  up  in  this  fire  trap  unless  under  careful  supervision. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

VILLAGE     LOCKUP,     BOLIVAR 

ALLEGANY   COUNTY 

Inspected  June  10,  1914.  J.  A.  Wilber,  President  of  the  Village; 
John  McDermott,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  village  is  Just  completing  a  new  lockup..  Plans  were  approved 
by  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons.  The  lockup  consists  of  a  detached 
fireproof  structure  of  concrete  blocks  with  slate  roof  and  concrete  floor. 
The  entrance  doors  are  steel.  There  are  three  cells,  two  for  men  and 
one  for  women  and  Juveniles.  Each  is  5  x  7  z  8  feet  high.  The  men's 
cells  have  open  fronts  facing  the  front  end  of  the  building  in  which 
there  is  a  five-foot  corridor.  The  officials  stated  that  there  was  to  be  a 
closet  and  stationary  wash-basin  and  a  bunk  in  each  cell. 

The  cell  for  women  is  a  closed  cell,  that  is,  it  has  no  grating  and 
contains  an  outside  window  and  solid  door.  The  three  cells  completely 
fill  the  interior  of  the  building  in  one  direction.  There  is  also  a  three- 
foot  corridor  in  the  rear  of  the  cells  and  a  rear  entrance.  This  rear 
corridor  is  intended  to  take  care  of  the  plumbing  which  has  not  yet  been 
installed.  The  question  of  Just  how  this  lockup  is  to  be  heated  had  not 
fully  settled,  but  I  explained  to  the  officials  that  there  would  have  to  be 
heat  in  the  rear  corridor  to  protect  the  plumbing  and  also  in  the  women's 
cell  to  make  it  habitable. 

The  old  lockup  was  partly  dismantled  and  is  not  used.  The  Chief 
of  Police  stated  that  he  would  not  permit  lodgers,  of  whom  there  are 
a  great  many  during  the  winter,  to  use  the  new  lockup.  The  town  should 
provide  other  quarters  for  them ;  possibly  the  old  lockup,  by  removing 
the  wooden  cells,  could  be  made  suitable  for  such  purpose. 

The  number  of  arrests  is  very  small ;  during  the  past  two  years  there 
have  been  only  five  or  six  a  year. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  lockup  it  was  said  would  not  exceed  |1,000. 
One-half  of  this  was  spent  for  the  steel  cells. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN. 

Chief  Inspector, 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP,    CANASERAGA 

ALLEGANY    COUNTY 

Inspected  June  18,  1914.  Daniel  J.  Burnett,  President  of  the  Vil- 
lage; Joseph  Brownell,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  consists  of  a  small  detached  brick  building  with  a  wooden 
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interior.  There  are  two  cells  each  6x8  feet  The  whole  interioi 
is  lined  with  2x4  Joists  laid  flat  The  partition  between  the  cells 
and  between  the  two  rooms  is  of  the  same  construction.  The  door 
is  very  heavy.  There  is  a  bunk  in  each  cell  with  some  bedding,  also  a 
closet  The  entrance  room  Is  8  x  12  feet  with  a  concrete  floor  and  has 
a  faucet  for  water  supply.  There  is  a  barred  window  in  the  back  of 
each  cell  two  feet  square.  In  the  outer  room  is  a  wood  stove  and  two 
small  openings  in  the  cell  doors  for  heat  to  enter  the  cells.  The' closets 
in  the  cells  were  not  in  order;  they  need  repairing.  They  should 
be  replace  with  hopper  closets  as  there  is  no  heat  in  this  building  except 
when  occupied  and  the  plumbing  should  be  of  a  character  which  could 
not  be  injured  by  frost 

The  arrests  number  five  or  six  a  month.  Most  of  the  prisoners  are 
detained  overnight  There  is  no  supervision  except  when  a  prisoner  is 
locked  up  charged  with  a  serious  offense.  Then  an  officer  stays  on 
guard.  The  lodgers  in  this  village  are  looked  after  by  the  poor  master, 
but  they  are  kept  in  the  outer  room  of  this  building,  and  averagae  during 
the  cold  weather  from  one  to  three  a  night  They  are  not  locked  in. 
The  Chief  stated  that  no  woman  had  been  detained  in  this  lockup  or 
otherwise  since  he  had  been  an  ofiicer  of  the  village  covering  a  period 
of  several  years. 

BECOM  MENDATION  B 

That  the  door  between  the  cells  and  the  outer  room  be  made  more 
open  so  as  to  admit  more  heat  into  the  cells. 

That  the  lockup  have  supervision  at  night  whenever  any  person  is 
locked  in  the  cells. 

That  the  closets  be  repaired  and  improved  as  indicated  in  the  fore- 
going report 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

VILLAGE     LOCKUP,     CUBA 

ALLBGANY    COUNTY 

Inspected  June  10,  1914.  J.  T.  Robinson,  President  of  the  Village; 
C.  G.  Shafer,  Chief  of  Police;  E.  H.  Bartle,  Street  Commissioner  in 
charge  of  the  lockup. 

This  lockup  consists  of  a  one-story  brick  annex  to  the  village  fire 
house.  It  is  16  X  24  feet  with  a  concrete  floor  and  a  10-foot  ceiling. 
The  ceiling  is  metal  and  the  walls  are  brick  concreted.  The  lockup 
contains  three  steel  cages,  each  4x7x7  feet  provided  with  bunk 
and  leather  covered  mattress.  This  is  a  desirable  arrangement  as  such 
mattresses  are  impervious  to  vermin  and  can  be  washed  with  a  hose. 
There  is  a  closet  in  two  of  the  cells  and  a  closet  and  stationary 
wash-basin  with  faucet  in  the  corridor.  The  room  has  two  outside 
windows  about  18  x  36  inches,  also  a  skylight  for  additional  light  and 
ventilation.  It  is  heated  with  a  gas  stove  and  was  found  clean  and  in 
good  condition. 

There  is  also  a  separate  room  for  women,  about  8  ft  6  in.  square, 
with  an  outside  window  16  x  18  inches.  This  room  is  equipped  with 
wash-basin  and  faucet  a  sanitary  closet  a  cot  with  bedding,  all  in  good 
condition.      This  room  is  also  heated  with  a  gas  stove. 

The  lockup  is  always  under  the  supervision  of  a  police  officer 
at  night.  It  is  practically  fireproof  except  that  the  entrance  doors 
are  of  wood.  These  should  be  encased  with  metaL  Only  one  woman  has 
been  arrested  here  in  the  last  2%  years.  The  women's  room  is  also 
used  for  boys  when  there  are  men  in  the  main  JaU.  mie  number  of  ar- 
rests of  men  range  from  80  to  100  a  year.  A  number  of  lodgers  are 
housed  in  the  corridor  or  outer  room.  I  was  informed  that  the  number 
aggregated  about  300  a  year.  Benches  are  provided  on  whi^  they  sleep ; 
they  have  no  bedding. 
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This  is  a  very  satisfactory  lockup  and  with  the  small  improvements 
of  the  entrance  door  mentioned  it  will  be  practically  fireproof. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 


TOWN     LOCKUP— FRIENDSHIP 

ALLEGANY    COUNTY 

Inspected  June  10,  1914.  F.  C.  Mulkin,  Supervisor ;  James  J.  Hender- 
son, Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  is  owned  by  the  town  and  is  used  by  both  the  town  and 
village.  It  consists  of  a  small  one-story  wooden  building  located  in  the 
rear  of  other  wooden  buildings  with  small  frame  buildings  on  both  sides 
of  it,  one  apparently  a  shop  and  another  a  bam. 

The  lockup  is  about  18  x  20  feet  and  12-foot  ceiling.  It  has  three 
outside  windows  with  twelve  8  x  10  lights  in  each.  It  contains  two  steel 
cells  7x8x7%  feet  high,  each  furnished  with  a  wooden  bunk.  There 
is  a  closet  and  stationary  wash-basin  in  the  corridor.  The  fronts  of  the 
cells  are  of  solid  steel  except  the  doors  which  are  barred  and  are  2  feet 
8  inches  wide.  The  floor  in  the  cells  is  of  metal ;  the  rest  of  the  building 
is  of  wood.      The  heat  is  from  a  gas  stove. 

The  constable  stated  that  there  were  only  two  or  three  arrests 
a  year.  During  the  winter  there  are  from  three  to  six  lodgers  a  night 
but  they  are  not  locked  in  the  cells.  No  officer  is  on  duty  at  night. 
As  this  is  a  wooden  structure  and  surrounded  by  other  wooden 
buildings  it  is  a  dangerous  flre  trap,  and  no  officer  should  be  permitted 
to  lock  up  a  prisoner  in  these  cells,  unless  provision  is  made  for  com- 
plete supervision  during  such  time  as  the  prisoner  is  detained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 


TOWN     LOCKUP— HUME     (STATION     FILLMORE) 

ALLEGANY    COUNTY 

Inspected  June  12,  1914.  C.  E.  Ingham,  Supervisor;  William  Quant, 
Deputy  Sheriff. 

This  lockup  consists  of  a  detached  wooden  building  located  in  an 
open  lot  some  little  distance  from  any  other  building.  It  has  two  rooms. 
The  cell  room  is  12  x  12  feet  and  contains  two  bunks  furnished  with  mat- 
tresses and  bedding  which  were  in  good  condition.  The  other  room  is 
of  the  same  size  and  contains  one  large  barred  window.  The  window 
has  fifteen  8  x  10  inch  lights.  There  is  also  a  bunk  for  the  watchman 
who  stays  with  a  prisoner  when  there  is  one.  The  entire  interior  is 
of  wood  as  Is  also  the  partition  between  the  two  rooms.  There  are  no  steel 
cells  or  other  cell  equipment  except  the  bars  on  the  windows.  The 
partition  between  the  cell  room  and  the  outer  room  is  made  of  4  x  4*s 
set  4  inches  apart.  The  building  is  not  used  for  any  purpose  except  a 
lockup.      The  heat  is  from  a  wood  stove  in  the  front  room. 

The  number  of  arrests  is  about  six  a  year;  no  lodgers  are  housed. 
There  is  a  water  system  in  the  village  but  no  supply  in  the  lockup. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

That  a  window  be  installed  in  the  cell  room  for  light  and  ventilation. 
That  city  water  be  provided  in  the  lockup. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 
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VILLAGE  LOCKUP— WBLLSVILLB 

ALLBOANY    CX>UNTY 

Inspected  June  11,  1914.      E.  H.  Tretton,  Chief  of  Police. 

The  lockup  is  situated  in  the  basement  of  the  city  halL  The  men's 
department  occupies  a  room  about  24  x  27  feet  with  a  9-foot  ceiling. 
It  has  a  concrete  floor  and  metal  ceiling.  The  walls  are  brick  and  stone 
concreted.  The  room  has  four  windows  each  3x4  feet  The  entrance 
door  is  wood  encased  in  metal.  There  are  four  steel  cages  each  5x7  feet, 
each  provided  with  bimk  and  a  supply  of  bedding  which  was  in  good 
condition. 

There  is  no  water  in  the  cells  but  there  is  a  closet  and  a  stationary 
wash-basin  with  faucet  in  the  room.  The  heat  is  from  natural  gas. 
There  also  is  a  woman's  room,  11  x  17  feet  with  a  9-foot  ceiling,  with 
two  windows  ,  each  3x4  feet.  The  walls  are  brick  concreted  and  the 
floor  is  concrete.  The  room  is  furnished  with  cot  and  bedding,  has  a  closet 
and  wash-basin  and  is  heated  by  natural  gas. 

The  number  of  males  arrested  averages  about  two  a  month.  The 
Chief  stated  that  not  more  than  one  or  two  women  a  year  are  detained. 
Lodgers  are  allowed  to  occupy  the  hall  in  the  men's  jail  but  are  kept  out 
of  the  cells.      In  cold  weather  there  are  frequently  three  or  four  a  night 

This  is  a  very  satisfactory  lockup,  but  to  make  it  modem  a  full- 
flushing  toilet  should  be  installed  in  each  of  the  men's  cells  and  also 
a  stationary  wash-basin  or  faucet  over  the  closet  for  driflklng  and  wash; 
Ing  purposes.  The  entrance  door  to  the  men's  department  should  be  en- 
cased in  metal  and  a  screen  placed  in  front  of  the  toilet  in  the  women's 
room. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

BROOME  COUNTY 

CITY     JAILr-BINGHAMTON 

Pursuant  to  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  October  meeting  of  the 
State  Commission  of  Prisons  I  visited  Blnghamton  on  October  ^2nd  and 
conferred  with  the  city  officials  upon  the  improvement  of  conditions  in 
the  city  jail.  There  were  present  at  the  conference  Mayor  Ely,  Cor- 
poration Counsel  Marcy,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  Winsor, 
Comptroller  Evans,  City  Engineer  Giles,  President  Balcom  of  the  Council, 
Police  Commissioner  Lowell,  Chief  of  Police  Goodrich,  Humane  Agent 
Eoerbel,  and  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  Nichols.  I  found  that  the 
officials  were  all  agreed  that  the  city  jail  was  not  adequate  for  the  needs 
of  the  city  of  Blnghamton  and  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  reasonable 
suggestions  of  the  Commission. 

I  stated  that  a  city  of  the  size  of  Blnghamton  should  have  a 
separate  police  headquarters  and  jail  sufficiently  equipped  to  give  good 
accommodations  for  its  police  force,  separate  rooms  for  the  detention  of 
men,  women  and  children  under  arrest,  a  room  for  a  matron,  and  a  room 
for  lodgers.  I  advised  that  the  city  hall  was  not  large  enough  to  furnish 
adequate  accommodations  for  the  demands  upon  its  spac« ;  that  a  separate 
police  station  and  jail  must  necessarily  be  provided  in  the  near  future, 
and  that  the  greatest  economy  would  be  secured  in  furnishing  such  a 
building  without  delay.  This  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the 
meeting. 

The  Corporation  Counsel  stated  that  certain  charter  requirements 
would  prevent  immediate  action.  It  was  decided  to  find  temporary  rooms 
in  the  city  hall  for  the  legal  classification  of  persons  under  arrest  and 
for  lodgers  until  such  time  as  appropriations  for  a  separate  building 
could  be  secured.  A  school  building  and  an  engine  house  were  inspected, 
eiUier  one  of  which  could  be  constructed  into  a  police  building.      I  in- 
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spected  a  room  In  tbe  basement  of  the  dty  hall  which  could  be  used  as  a 
lodgers'  room  and  four  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  city  hall  which 
were  intended  as  rooms  for  the  detention  of  insane  persons  awaiting 
commitment  It  was  reported  that  there  was  little  or  no  use  for  these 
rooms,  and,  if  there  were,  such  cases  would  be  otherwise  cared  for. 
These  rooms  can  temporarily  be  fitted  up  for  the  detention  of  women  and 
children  and  for  the  matron. 

I  advised  that  plans  of  the  present  men's  cell  room  and  the  ad- 
ditional rooms  inspected  be  filed  with  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons 
before  the  November  meeting;  that  ventilators  and  a  shower  bath  be  in- 
stalled in  the  proposed  lodgers'  room  and  the  men's  cell  room;  and  that 
sanitary  closets  and  wash-basins  be  placed  in  each  of  the  separate  de- 
tention rooms  proposed  for  women  and  children*  I  stated  that  in  my 
Judgment  the  Commission  would  only  temporarily  approve  the  plans; 
that  the  inadequate  quarters  for  tbe  police  and  the  separation  of  the 
detention  rooms  in  different  parts  of  the  dty  hall  would  interfere  with 
police  efiiciency;  and  that  the  best  interests  of  the  city  of  Binghamton 
demanded  a  new  police  headquarters  and  Jail  as  soon  as  possible. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     FRANK    E.     WADE, 

Commissioner. 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— DEPOSIT 

BROOME    COUNTY 

Inspected  August  24.  1914.  L.  F.  Tucker,  Village  President;  Robert 
Riggs,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  is  in  the  rear  room  of  the  basement  of  the  village 
hall,  a  two-story  brick  building.  The  room  is  about  14  x  18  feet,  with  a 
flag  floor,  metal  ceiling  7  feet  high,  and  brick  side  walls.  It  is  heated  by 
steam  and  also  has  a  coal  stove  to  use  when  necessary.  There  are  two 
barred  outside  windows,  each  2  feet  4  inches  x  4  feet. 

The  room  contains  two  steel  cages,  each  5  feet  x  7  feet  x  6  feet  6 
inches,  with  open  fronts,  rears,  tops  and  sides  except  partitions  between 
them.  Each  has  two  steel  bunks  with  some  bedding  in  good  condition. 
Three  of  the  bunks  have  leather  covered  mattresses.  There  is  no  water 
in  the  lockup.  Night  buckets  are  used.  In  the  entrance  hall  adjacent 
there  Is  a  sink  with  running  water.      The  village  has  no  sewers. 

This  is  a  basement  lockup,  with  its  floor  about  two  feet  below  the 
ground  level  on  the  outside.  There  is  an  areaway  along  the  entire 
side  of  the  hall  excavated  to  the  level  of  the  basement  floor.  A  door 
opens  from  this  areaway  into  the  hall  adjacent  to  the  lockup. 

The  arrests  average  about  five  a  month,  mostly  drunks;  the  majority 
are  held  over  night  No  women  are  put  in  the  lockup.  The  Justice  could 
not  recall  when  any  woman  had  been  arrested.  During  the  winter 
about  300  lodgers  sleep  in  the  lockup.  It  has  the  care  of  the  Janitor 
of  the  building  and  was  clean. 

The  Hall  stands  on  the  fiats  adjacent  to  the  Delaware  river,  and 
during  high  water  the  basement,  including  the  entrance  area  and  the  fioor 
of  the  lockup,  is  fiooded  to  a  clepth  of  several  inches,  making  it  for  a  time 
untenantable.  It  should  be  placed  on  the  first  floo^  of  some  suitable 
building  and  furnished  with  closets  and  wash-basins.  A  concrete  fioor 
in  place  of  the  flagging  would  be  an  improvement 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— ENDICOTT 

BBOOME    COUNTY 

Inspected  September  3,  1914.  George  Nichols,  Village  President; 
Daniel  Trutiger,  Chief  of  Police.      Population,  about  6,000. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  a  room  in  the  basement  of  the  new  municipal 
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building  which  was  completed  last  February.  The  first  floor  of  this  build- 
ing is  occupied  by  the  fire  apparatus  and  by  the  village  council  room. 
The  latter  is  also  used  as  a  police  court  room  and  as  the  office  of  the  chief 
of  police. 

The  building  is  a  three-story  brick  structure  with  basement.  The 
lockup  consists  of  a  room  12  x  21  feet,  with  a  ceiling  9H  <^t  high. 
The  four  walls  and  the  floor  are  concrete.  There  is  only  one  window 
20  X  40  inches,  with  an  areaway  on  the  outside,  as  the  lockup  is  entirely 
below  the  grade  of  the  street  This  areaway  necessarily  has  a  barred 
top  which  of  course  somewhat  shades  the  window. 

Adjacent  to  the  lockup  in  the  basement  is  a  bowling  alley  with  a 
connecting  door  between,  and  there  is  another  door  leading  to  the  stairway 
from  the  council  room  unstairs.  Both  doors  are  wood.  The  building  is 
heated  by  steam. 

The  lockup  contains  two  cages  5  x  6^  feet,  extending  to  the  ceiling 
9%  feet.  There  is  a  solid  partition  between  the  cages;  the  rest  is  open- 
work. One  cell  has  two  bunks  and  the  other  two  cells  have  one  bunk 
each.  There  was  a  mattress  and  some  bedding  for  each  bunk.  There 
is  no  water  in  the  lockup,  although  the  village  has  both  water  and  sewer 
systems.  The  lockup  is  in  care  of  the  Janitor  who  sleeeps  in  the  building 
at  night 

The  police  force  consists  of  four  officers,  some  of  whom  are  on  duty 
at  night. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  chief  of  police,  confirmed  by  both 
Janitor  and  president  of  the  village,  there  are  about  250  persons  arrested 
annually,  about  150  of  whom  are  locked  up,  usually  all  night  Of  these, 
about  ten  are  women,  but  they  are  not  detained  in  the  lo&up.  Most  of 
the  women's  cases  are  disposed  of  on  the  day  of  arrest,  and  if  necessary 
to  lock  them  up  they  are  taken  to  the  county  Jail  at  Binghamton  to  which 
place  there  is  a  15  minute  trolley  service.  During  the  winter  lodgers 
are  taken  care  of;  usually  about  three  and  not  more  than  five  a  night,  or 
from  150  to  200  between  November  and  April. 

CRITICISMS      AND      BEXX>MMENDATIONS 

The  village  authorities  placed  this  lockup  in  this  new  building 
without  submitting  plans  to  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  as  the  law 
requires.  It  should  not  be  approved  in  Its  present  location.  No  water 
or  other  equipment  except  the  cells  has  been  installed  therein;  these 
could  be  used  in  another  lockup,  so  this  room  would  be  available  for  a 
store  room  or  other  purposes.  The  village  has  practically  no  investment 
in  this  lockup  which  would  be  a  loss  by  the  construction  of  a  new  place 
of  detention.    It  is  a  cellar  lockup  and  somewhat  inaccessible. 

Instead  of  completing  this  lockup  by  the  installation  of  closets  and 
stationary  wash-basins,  the  village  should  be  required  to  provide  a  new 
one  of  fireproof  construction,  for  which  there  is  room  on  the  same  lot  and 
which  could  be  heated  from  the  same  furnace,  the  plans  to  be  approved  by 
this  Ck>mmission.  This  lockup  should  have  at  least  two  cells  for  men  and 
a  detention  room  for  women  and  children.  The  present  room  might  be 
used  for  lodgers;  they  should  not  be  housed  in  the  new  lockup  with  the 
regular  police  prisoners. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspeotor. 


VILLAGE    LOCKUP— LESTBRSHIRE 

BROOME    COUNTY 

Inspected  September  3,  1914.      Frank  Drake,  Village  President;  Irvin 
Hadden,  Chief  of  Police. 

Lestershire,  I  was  informed,  has  a  population  of  about  5,000. 
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The  village  lockup  Is  situated  in  the  basement  of  the  municipal  build- 
ing, a  three-story  brick  structure.  The  room  is  16  x  40  feet,  with  a 
10-foot  ceiling.  The  side  walls  are  stone  and  brick.  The  floor  is  con- 
crete and  the  ceiling  is  the  floor  above.  There  are  two  windows,  one 
2x3  feet  and  one  2x5  feet,  by  means  of  which  the  room  is  ventilated. 
It  is  heated  by  steam  and  has  electric  lights. 

The  lockup  has  two  steel  cages,  each  5  ft  x  6  ft  6  in.  x  7  ft, 
with  two  bunks  in  each  and  some  blankets  in  good  condition.  There  are 
no  closets  or  wash-basins  in  the  cells,  but  there  is  a  sink  with  faucet  and 
a  flushing  closet  in  the  room.  Plank  bunks  or  benches  extend  around  the 
front  and  rear  of  the  room  for  the  use  of  lodgers. 

The  records  of  the  police  Justice  show  that  32  arrests  were  made 
from  January  1st  to  September  1,  1914.  Usually  about  half  of  those 
arrested  are  kept  in  the  lockup  over  night.  The  others  are  taken  into 
court  and  disposition  made  of  their  cases  on  the  day  of  arrest  The 
police  justice  stated  that  few  women  are  arrested,  not  more  than  two  in 
several  years.  In  seven  years  eleven  minors  have  been  arrested.  It 
was  stated  that  no  women  or  children  are  put  in  the  lockup.  If  necessary 
to  lock  up  a  woman  she  would  be  taken  to  Binghamton  to  which  city 
there  are  electric  cars  running  every  fifteen  minutes.  During  the  winter 
the  number  of  lodgers  averages  about  three  a  night  They  sleep  on 
the  wooden  benches  outside  the  cells. 

There  are  six  police  officers,  three  of  whom  are  on  duty  at  night 
Two  other  men  sleep  in  the  building  with  keys  to  the  lockup  and  cells, 
so  there  is  reasonable  supervision  at  night  The  lockup  is  in  the  care 
of  the  Janitor  of  the  building,  and  was  clean. 

BEOOMMENDATION 

Install  a  closet  and  wash-basin  in  each  cell  and  discard  night  buckets. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 


VILLAGE    LOCKUP— UNION 

BftOOME    COUNTY 

Inspected  September  3, 1914.  William  F.  Dunham,  Village  President ; 
H.  Zimmer,  Deputy  Sheriff  and  Village  Constable. 

Union  has  a  population  of  about  1,800.  The  lockup,  formerly  locat- 
ed in  a  small  wooden  building,  has  been  abandoned  and  two  steel  cages 
have  been  installed  in  a  room  in  the  rear  of  the  fire  station,  a  brick 
building.  The  outer  walls  of  this  room  are  brick,  the  rear  partition 
wood,  and  the  floor  concrete.  The  room  is  12  x  16  feet,  with  a  12-foot 
wooden  ceiling. 

There  are  three  large  windows,  not  barred.  Steam  heat  is  provided. 
The  cages  are  5  x  6^^  feet,  with  two  bunks  in  each.  There  are  no 
closets,  but  there  is  a  sink  with  a  faucet  in  the  room.  Night  buckets 
are  used.      The  village  has  a  water  system  but  no  sewers. 

Arrests,  I  was  informed,  are  very  few.  Not  over  six  a  year  are 
locked  up  and  about  the  same  number  of  cases  are  disposed  of  without 
resort  to  the  lockup.  It  is  claimed  that  no  woman  has  been  arrested  in 
15  years. 

This  lockup  is  light,  dry,  and  has  good  ventilation.  It  would 
lessen  the  fire  risk  if  a  brick  partition  were  substituted  for  the  present 
one,  and  security  would  be  increased  by  placing  bar«*  on  the  windows. 
There  should  be  supervision  at  night  when  prisoners  are  detained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 
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VILLAGE    LOCKUP— WHITNEY    POINT 

BROOME    COUNTY 

Inspected  September  5,  1914.  F.  M.  Perry,  Village  President;  T.  W. 
Ferguson,  Chief  of  Police.      Population,  about  775. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  town  hall,  a  three- 
story  brick  bidlding.  The  room  is  16  x  21  feet  Three  side  walls 
and  the  foundation  of  the  building  are  stone;  the  other  side  is  a 
wooden  partition  between  the  lockup  and  the  furnace  room.  The  ceil- 
ing is  the  floor  above;  the  floor  is  concrete.  The  room  has  three 
small  windows,  but  it  is  dark  and  damp.  The  village  has  a  water 
system  and  sewers,  but  there  is  no  water  in  the  lockup.  The  heat 
is  from  a  furnace;  there  is  also  a  stove,  which  was  out  of  commission. 

There  are  two  steel  cages,  each  4  ft  6  in.  x  6  ft  6  in.  x  6 
ft  6  in.  The  chief  of  police  stated  that  the  number  of  prisoners  put 
in  the  lockup  would  not  exceed  three  a  year,  and  then  only  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  daytime.  No  prisoners,  he  said,  are  kept  in  it  at  night 
During  the  past  year  one  man  was  locked  up  from  4  to  5:45 
P.  M.,  another  from  4  to  7  P.  M.,  and  another  from  7  to  9  P.  M. 
No  other  persons  were  put  in  the  lockup  during  the  year,  and  none 
the  year  before.  There  is  no  supervision  at  night  and  the  officers 
decline  to  be  responsible  for  leaving  a  man  there  at  night 

The  village  apparently  has  very  little  use  for  a  lockup,  but  so 
long  as  one  is  maintained  it  should  be  put  in  better  condition.  All 
rubbish  should  be  removed  and  the  room  cleaned  and  put  in  the  care 
of  a  Janitor  who  should  keep  it  clean.  The  cells  should  be  cleaned 
and  painted,  the  stove  put  in  order,  and  a  closet  and  wash-basin  install- 
ed in  one  of  the  cells. 

This  is  not  a  desirable  location  for  a  lockup.  The  village  should 
seriously  consider  the  construction  of  a  new  one  in  a  small  flreproof 
building  in  the  rear  of  the  town  hall. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY 

TOWN    LOCKUP— DELEVAN 

Inspected  October  3,  1914.       G.  Mills,   Supervisor. 

This  is  not  an  incorporated  village  and  is  estimated  to  have  a 
population   of  about  500.       It  has   a  water  system   and   some   sewers. 

The  lockup  consists  of  a  steel  cage  4^  x  7  x  7  feet,  with  two 
bunks,  situated  on  the  first  floor  of  the  town  hall,  a  new  flreproof 
building  of  concrete  blocks  with  a  concrete  floor  and  metal  ceiling. 
There  is  no  water  in  the  lockup.  The  room  is  heated  by  a  coal  stove 
when  in  use,  and  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated  with  plenty  of  windows. 

There  are  no  village  police  or  police  justice.  This  work  is  done 
by  the  town  constable  and  Justices.  The  Supervisor  stated  that  the 
lockup  had  not  been  used  half  a  dozen  times  in  ten  years,  and  that  an 
officer  looks  after  the  flre  at  night  when  necessary.  No  lodgers  are 
cared  for. 

Considering  the  small  use  this  town  has  for  a  lockup  this  one  seems 
to  meet  its  needs. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— LITTLE    VALLEY 

CATTARAUGUS    COUNTY 

Inspected  June  9,  1914.  C.  L.  McIiOUth,  President  of  the  Village; 
E.  E.  Thomas,  Chief  of  Police. 
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This  lockup  is  located  in  the  cellar  of  the  village  fire  hall,  in  a 
room   about   sixteen  feet   square  with   an  eight-foot  celling.  There 

are  two  bunks  with  some  bedding.  The  floor  is  cement  and  the  walls 
brick.  The  entrance  door  is  wood.  There  are  two  outside  windows 
each  about  18  x  36  inches.  The  top  of  the  cellar  is  about  18  inches 
above  the  grade  on  the  outside.  The  place  is  heated  with  a  gas 
stove.  It  is  little  used;  only  about  three  or  four  arrests  per  year 
are  made.  Some  lodgers  are  allowed  to  occupy  it  during  the  winter. 
I  recommend  that  this  lockup  be  discontinued  as  a  place  for  the  con- 
finement of  prisoners  under  arrest,  and  that  a  new  sanitary  lockup  be 
provided,  not  in  a  cellar. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

CAYUGA  COUNTY 

CITY    JAILr-AUBURN 

Inspected  September  17,  1914.  W.  C.  Bell,  Chief  of  Police.  The 
total  number  of  the  police  force  is  30.  The  Jail  is  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  City  Hall.  There  is  always  some  one  of  the  police  force  at 
headquarters  which  is  on  the  same  floor. 

There  are  three  departments.  The  room  for  men  contains  eight 
steel  cells,  and  the  room  for  women  six,  each  5  ft.  x  7  ft.  6  in.  x  7  ft. 
4  in.,  with  latticed  fronts.  The  cells  were  in  good  condition  but  rather 
'  dark.  The  men's  cells  have  wooden  bunks  and  in  the  women's  depart- 
ment there  are  iron  beds  with  mattresses  and  blankets. 

The  ventilation  is  by  windows,  there  are  three  windows  and  a  transom 
in  the  men's  department,  also  a  flushing  closet  and  a  faucet  for  drink- 
ing in  each  cell.  The  women's  department  contains  a  bath  and  stationary 
wash-basin.      The  Jail  has  steam  heat,  city  water  and  electric  light 

There  were  no  inmates  at  the  time  of  inspection,  but  there  had 
been  five  the  previous  night.  The  total  number  of  arrests  this  year  to 
the  date  of  inspection  was  675,  including  24  Juveniles  and  25  women. 
The  average  number  of  inmates  was  about  three  a  day.  The  highest 
number  at  any  one  time  during  the  past  year  was  14,  which  occurred  only 
once ;  there  are  very  seldom  over  six  or  eight 

The  City  Hall  is  an  old  stone  building  with  a  wood  interior,  in  fair 
condition  but  not  fireproof.  A  matron  is  employed  when  needed ;  she  fre- 
quently takes  girls  home. 

The  following  improvements  were  in  progress  at  the  time  of  inspec- 
tion: Installing  in  the  women's  department  one  new  window,  a  tran- 
som, a  new  floor,  additional  lights,  and  re-eiiameliug  the  closets.  The 
whole  Jail  is  to  be  re-wired  and  the  whole  interior  repainted. 

RECOM  M  END  ATION  S 

1.  Install  a  lavatory  in  the  men's  corridor. 

2.  Remove  a  portion  of  the  bars  in  the  fronts  of  the  cells  in  the 
women's  department  so  as  to  make  them  more  open,  giving  the  interior 
of  the  cells  more  light  and  better  ventilation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— AURORA 

CAYUGA    COUNTY 

Inspected  September  19,  1914.  S.  G.  Lyon,  Village  President  Popu- 
lation, about  500. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  library  hall,  a  two- 
story  brick  building  in  excellent  condition.      The  basement  has  an  S-foot 
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ceiling  and  is  about  half  above  the  grade  of  the  ground  inside.  The  lock- 
up is  in  a  room  14  x  16  feet  It  has  a  concrete  floor  and  three  good 
sized  windows.  The  foundation  walls  form  two  sides  and  brick  partitions 
the  other  two  sides.  It  is  heated  by  pipes  from  the  hot  air  furnace  also 
located  in  the  basement.  There  is  no  water  in  the  lockup.  The  village 
has  no  water  or  sewer  systems,  but  this  hall  has  a  private  water  supply 
and  a  private  sewer. 

The  lockup  is  furnished  with  two  cots,  each  having  a  mattress,  also 
some  chairs  and  a  night  bucket  There  is  a  stationary  wash-basin  and 
toilet  in  an  adjacent  room.  The  ceiling  of  this  room  is  the  floor  above. 
The  entrance  is  from  a  rear  stairway  leading  down  from  the  police  court 
room  located  on  the  first  floor  in  the  rear  end  of  the  building.  There  is 
also  an  entrance  by  a  stairway  from  the  front  hall. 

Very  few  arrests  are  made.  I  was  informed  that  the  number  of 
persons  held  in  the  lockup  over  night  would  not  exceed  4  or  5  a  year  and 
approximately  the  same  number  who  were  not  locked  up  over  night,  also 
that  no  woman  had  been  arrested  in  this  village  for  many  years. 

When  a  prisoner  is  held  over  night  the  officer  having  him  in  charge 
gives  the  lockup  supervision. 

Although  this  is  a  basement  lockup,  it  was  light  and  apparently 
free  from  dampness.  The  Inspection  was  maue  on  a  very  warm  afternoon 
and  the  lockup  was  dry  and  ventilation  good.  As  the  library  rooms  up- 
stairs are  in  constant  use,  there  is  heat  in  the  building,  including  the 
lockup,  during  cold  weather. 

This  lockup  seems  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  small  village,  but  it 
would  be  an  Improvement  to  install  a  closet  and  wash-basin. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— FAIR    HAVEN 

CAYUGA    COUNTY 

Inspected  June  11,  1914. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  a  small  one-story  building  entirely  of  wood 
and  in  rather  poor  condition.  It  is  known  as  the  Village  Hall.  There 
are  two  cell  of  wood  constructed  in  the  rear  end  of  the  room;  they  are 
air  tight  except  a  barred  opening  in  the  doors.  The  building  has  three 
windows  and  one  door.  Each  cell  has  a  wooden  bunk  furnished  with 
blankets,  which  were  in  fair  condition. 

The  room  is  heated  with  a  wood  stove  and  lighted  with  kerosene 
lamps.  The  village  has  no  water  system  nor  electric  lights,  and  no  officer 
is  on  duty  during  the  night. 

This  is  one  of  the  old  sweat-box  type  of  lockups  and  a  dangerous 
fire  trap  if  not  guarded  at  night  when  occupied.  Fortunately,  it  is  said 
to  be  little  used  and  would  not  be  maintained  at  all  except  for  its 
deterrent  influence. 

The  lockup  in  its  present  condition  cannot  be  approved.  If  a  place 
of  detention  is  needed  in  Fair  Haven,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that 
a  small  building  of  fireproof  material  be  constructed  and  equipped  with 
one  or  more  steel  cells.  Plans  for  same  would  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  as  required  by  law.  In  no  case  should 
a  person  be  locked  in  the  present  cells  and  left  alone  during  the  night 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector, 

TOWN    LOCKUP— MONTEZUMA 

CAYUGA    COUNTY 

Inspected  September  19,  1914.  Charles  Higgins,  Supervisor;  Arthur 
Preston,  Constable. 

This  lockup  is  located  In  what  is  called  the  basin,  Just  outside  of  the 
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village  of  Montezuma,  a  small  unincorporated  vlllugc  of  about  300  in- 
habitants. It  is  a  one-story  wooden  buildin;;  about  16  x  20  feet,  located 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Erie  canal  in  a  lot  somewhat  removed  from  any 
other  buildings.  One  large  room  comprises  the  lockup,  in  one  corner  of 
which  is  a  wooden  cell  6x9  feet,  with  a  10-foot  ceiling;  it  has  two 
wooden  bunks.  There  are  also  four  bunks  in  the  room  outside  of  the  cell. 
It  is  heated  by  a  coal  stove.  There  are  two  night  buckets.  Tliere  is  no 
water,  the  village  having  no  water  system.  The  yard  surrounding  the 
building  has  grown  up  wild  with  briars,  grass  and  bushes  about  four  feet 
high.  There  is  no  path  leading  to  the  lockup.  I  was  informed  by 
the  officials  that  it  has  not  been  used  at  all  for  the  past  two  years  and 
very  little  previous  to  that.      No  lodgers  are  kept  therein. 

BECOMMENDATIONS 

If  this  lockup  is  to  be  used  at  all  in  the  future,  the  following  improve- 
ments should  be  made: 

1.  The  weeds  and  grass  should  be  kept  cut,  with  a  path  to  the  lockup. 

2.  At  least  two  windows  should  be  installed  in  the  building. 

3.  It  should  be  given  supervision  at  night  when  occupied. 

4.  It  should  be  made  the  duty  of  some  person  to  clean  it  and  keep 
it  clean  and  in  proper  condition. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— PORT    BYRON 

CAYUGA    COUNTY 

Inspected  September  18,  1914.  T.  M.  Crane,  Village  President 
Stephen  Scott,  Chief  of  Police.      Population,  about  1,000. 

This  lockup  consists  of  two  cages  on  the  first  floor  of  the  firemen's 
hall.  The  cells  are  placed  in  a  large  room  lighted  by  three  large 
windows.  The  rest  of  the  room  is  used  as  a  storehouse  for  the  village 
fire  apparatus.  It  is  heated  by  steam  and  has  electric  lights.  The  cages 
are  4  ft  6  in.  x  6  ft.  6  in.  x  6  ft.  6  in.,  open  on  all  sides  except 
the  partition  between,  which  is  solid.  Each  cage  has  a  bunk  with  bedding 
in  good  condition.  There  is  water  in  the  room  outside  of  the  cages,  but 
none  in  the  cages.      The  village  has  a  water  system  but  no  sewers. 

I  was  informed  that  the  number  of  arrests  does  not  exceed  10  or 
12  a  year  and  that  ^n  officer  remains  in  the  building  at  night  when  the 
lockup  is  occupied.      Prisoners  are  fed  at  meal  time. 

As  noted  in  the  last  report  of  inspection,  this  lockup  is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  one  formerly  used.  It  is  about  all  this  village 
needs.  It  would,  however,  be  an  improvement,  if  feasible,  to  install 
a  closet  and  wash-basin  in  each  cage. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

VILLAGE*  LOCKUP— tJNION     SPRINGS 

CAYUGA    COUNTY 

Inspected  September  19,  1914.  D.  L.  Young,  Village  President; 
J.  B.  Hamilton,  Chief  of  Police.      Population,  about  800. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  the  fire  house,  a  two-story  brick  building. 
It  consists  of  two  wooden  cells,  partitioned  off-  from  the  hose  room. 
These  cells  are  4  f t  6  in.  x  6  "^f t  6  in.  x  7  ft,  with  grated  doors 
about  2  X  6  ft,  made  of  round  iron  bars.  The  hose  room  is  large  and 
fairly  well  lighted  with  window?  in  the  ends,  but  as  the  cells  face  the  sides 
of  the  room  they  are  not  well  lighted.  Gas  furnishes  the  light  at  night 
and  the  room  is  heated  by  a  coal  stove. 

Each  cell  has  a  wooden  bunk  with  straw  mattress,  pillow  and  some 
bedding  in  very  good  condition,  also  a  night  bucket      There  is  no  water. 
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either  in  the  lockup  or  the  building.      The  village  has  no  water  system. 

The  cell  floors  were  dirty  and  badly  littered.  No  public  meet- 
ings are  held  in  the  hose  room;  it  is  simply  a  storage  room  for  the  fire 
apparatus. 

I  was  informed  that  the  number  of  arrests  averages  about  one  a 
month  of  those  held  over  night,  and  about  as  many  more  held  for  a  short 
time  during  the  day.  There  is  a  night  watchman  who  Is  also  a  police 
officer,  employed  during  the  year,  who  gives  the  lockup  special  super- 
vision when  occupied. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  lockup  should  be  cleaned  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  some 
person  to  give  it  proper  care.  A  pump  and  sink  should  be  installed  in 
the  hose  room  to  connect  with  the  cistern  under  or  near  this  room ;  I  was 
informed  there  Is  a  large  cistern  so  located  containing  water  for  Are 
purposes. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— WEEDSPORT 

CAYUGA  COUNTY 

Inspected  September  18,  1914.  F.  M.  Parsons,  Village  President; 
Robert  Powers,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  consists  of  a  small  one-story  fireproof  brick  building, 
located  in  the  rear  of  the  village  fire  house  and  facing  on  a  public 
street.  The  building  is  about  12  x  12  feet,  with  a  concrete  fioor  and 
otherwise  is  supposed  to  be  fireproof.  There  are  two  good  sized  win- 
dows, making  the  room  well  lighted.  There  is  also  one  large  barred 
window  between  the  engine  house  and  the  lockup;  this  window  seems 
to  be  unnecessary,  but  it  probably  aids  ventilation.  The  room  is  furnished 
with  electric  lights  and  heated  by  a  coal  stove.  It  contains  two  cages, 
each  5  ft  X  6  ft  6  in.  X  6  ft  6  in.,  each  equipped  with  one  bunk  and 
some  bedding  in  fair  condition.  The  mattresses  were  somewhat  worn, 
but  I  was  Informed  by  the  president  of  the  village  that  new  ones  had 
been  ordered.  There  is  no  water  in  the  lockup.  The  village  has  a 
water  system  but  no  sewers. 

The  arrests  are  chiefly  for  intoxication  and  I  was  told  by  the 
president  that  they  would  not  exceed  ten  a  year.  Only  about  one-half 
of  these  are  held  in  the  lockup  over  night.      No  lodgers  are  detained. 

The  lockup  was  found  in  clean  condition  and  is  a  very  creditable 
lockup  for  this  village,  but  it  would  be  a  decided  improvement  to  install 
water  therein. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY 

LOCKUP— CELORON 

Inspected  June  3,  1914.  Clayton  Bract,  Village  President;  L. 
Cone,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  is  a  town  lockup  but  is  rented  by  the  the  village  of  Oeloron.  In 
addition  to  the  village  and  town  officials  there  are  two  special  officers 
employed  by  the  Celoron  Amusement  Co. 

The  lockup  is  a  one-story  wooden  building  containing,  in  addition 
to  a  small  corridor,  five  cells  constructed  of  wood,  each  4  ft  6  in.  z 
7  ft  X  7  ft  6  in.  Each  contains  a  wooden  bunk  and  some  soiled  bedding. 
There  is  a  toilet  and  a  faucet  in  the  corridor,  also  some  chairs.  The 
toilet  was  out  of  order.      There  is  a  small  barred  opening  in  the  rear  end 
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of  each  cell  10  x  12  inches,  two  openings  in  the  corridor  16^  x  14^ 
Inches,  and  a  transom  over  the  door  8  x  20  inches.      There  is  no  heat 

During  the  summer  the  lockup  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  On 
one  occasion  recently  (4th  of  July)  there  were  14  inmates  and  a  wait- 
ing list  of  7  or  8.  This  is  unusual.  The  officer  stated  that  during  the 
amusement  season  there  is  a  probable  average  of  two  or  tiiree  a  night 
At  the  present  time  there  is  no  Justice  of  the  peace  in  the  village,  causing 
delay  in  the  trial  of  persons  arrested. 

The  lockup  was  dirty  and  showed  neglect  It  is  a  fire-trap  and  has 
no  supervision  at  night  Neither  the  town  nor  village  provides  supervision 
and  the  night  officer  employed  by  the  Amusement  Corporation  is  on  duty 
in  another  part  of  the  village. 

RECOMMENDATIONS      - 

1.  The  toilet  should  be  repaired  and  put  in  order. 

2.  The  lockup  should  be  cleaned  and  provision  made  for  its  proper   care. 

3.  Supervision  should  be  furnished  at  night  when  there  is  an  inmate. 
Unless   these   recommendations   are   immediately   complied   with   the 

lockup  should  be  closed,  as  the  danger  from  fire,  especially,  is  too  great 
to  be  continued. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

CITY    JAILr-DUNKIRK 

CHAUTAUQUA    COUNTY 

Inspected  June  4,  1914.  John  T.  Sullivan,  Mayor;  F.  W.  Quandt, 
Chief  of  Police,  assisted  by  14  officers. 

The  men's  jail  consists  of  two  large  rooms.  The  one  most  used 
for  arrested  prisoners  contains  three  cages,  each  furnished  wiUi  a  bunk, 
stationary  wash-basin  and  toilet;  the  fioor  is  concrete.  The  ceiling  is 
10  feet  high.  There  is  an  electric  light  near  each  cell;  the  electric 
wiring  has  lately  been  changed  to  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  State 
Fire  Marshal. 

The  other  room  has  three  large  cages  with  two  bunks  in  each  and 
a  large  corridor  in  front,  also  a  shower  bath,  a  stationary  wash-basin 
and  toilet  The  floor  is  cement  This  room  is  mostly  used  for  lodgers; 
they  are  not  allowed  in  the  flrst  mentioned  room.  The  Chief  stated  that 
the  entire  jail  is  disinfected  every  other  day. 

There  is  a  separate  women's  department,  which  consists  of  three 
rooms;  the  first  one  is  good  sized,  containing  two  beds  with  bedding; 
opening  from  this  room  are  two  smaller  rooms,  each  containing  a  cot 
This  department  has  a  stationary  wash-basin,  closet  and  shower  bath. 
The  ventilation  is  by  outside  windows. 

The  entire  jail  was  clean  and  showed  excellent  care  and  is  a  very 
creditable  city  jail. 

The  Chief  stated  that  the  number  of  arrests  averaged  about  75 
a  month.  In  cold  weather  a  considerable  number  of  lodgers  are  kept 
in  the  outer  room  of  the  men's  jail. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

VILLAGE  LOCKUP— FREDONIA 

CHAUTAUQUA    COUNTY 

Inspected  June  5,  1914.  Dr.  F.  M.  Evans,  Village  President;  S.  B. 
West,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  is  situated  in  the  village  hall,  which  contains  on 
the  same  floor  the  police  headquarters  and  residence  of  the  Chief.  The 
post-office  is  located  in  another  part  of  the  building. 

The  village  has  water  and  sewers. 
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The  men's  Jail  contains  three  steel  cages,  open  on  all  sides  and 
top,  in  a  room  16  x  20  feet,  with  a  10-foot  ceiling.  Two  of  the  cages 
are  4  ft.  6  in.  x  6  ft  6  in.  x  6  ft,  and  the  other  is  4  ft  6  in. 
X  8  ft.  X  6  ft.  They  are  equipped  with  wooden  bunks  and  stationary 
wash-basins.  The  large  cell  has  also  a  closet  The  walls  are  brick. 
The  floor  is  concrete.  There  is  a  double  entrance  door,  one  barred  and 
the  other  wood.  There  is  an  outside  window  in  the  rear  of  the  cells. 
In  the  corridor  fronting  the  cells  there  is  a  faucet  A  low  bunk  is 
especially  provided  in  the  corridor  for  intoxicated  men. 

The  lockup  has  steam  heat  The  ventilation  is  through  a  window 
and  doors  and  an  opening  into  another  big  room. 

The  women's  department  consists  of  one  small  room  with  an  outside 
window;  it  contains  a  sota  for  a  bed.  There  is  a  closet  and  stationary 
wash-basin.  It  is  also  used  for  children  when  necessary.  Both  de- 
partments were  clean. 

The  number  of  women  arrested  in  a  year,  the  Chief  stated,  is  about 
six  or  eight  The  number  of  men  averages  about  three  a  week.  Some 
lodgers  are  also  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  corridor;  these  are  not  allowed 
in  the  cells. 

As  stated,  the  Chief  and  his  family  live  in  the  same  building  and  on 
the  same  floor  as  the  lockup,  so  there  is  always  supervision. 

Both  departments  are  practically  flreproof  except  the  entrance  doors, 
which  are  of  very  heavy  wood  in  addition  to  the  barred  doors. 

BECOM  MENDATION 

That  a  toilet  and  stationary  wash-basin  be  installed  in  each  of 
the  other  two  cells. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{8igned)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN. 

Chief  Inspector. 


CITY    JAII^-JAMESTOWN 

CHAUTAUQUA    COUNTY 

Inspected  February  7,  1914.      Frank  A.  Johnson,  Chief  of  Police. 

To  the  Honorable  State  Commission  of  Prisons: 

No  criticism  is  made  of  the  men's  cell  room  nor  of  the  Janitor's 
service  in  the  Jamestown  city  Jail.  Conditions,  however,  in  respect  to 
the  detention  of  women,  detention  of  children  and  the  mingling  of  per- 
sons under  arrest  with  tramps  and  lodgers  are  discreditable  to  the  city 
of  Jamestown. 

DETENTION     OF     WOMEN 

The  women's  cell  room  is  unfit  for  the  confinement  of  women. 
It  contains  three  brick  cells  built  like  vaults.  No  decent  accommodations 
are  furnished  for  the  matron  so  she  can  remain  with  the  women  under 
arrest  during  their  period  of  detention. 

The  law  requires  the  appointment  of  a  police  matron.  The  in- 
tent of  the  law  is  that  the  matron  be  at  hand  to  look  after  the  women 
when  locked  up.  It  appears  that  the  police  matron  of  Jamestown  is 
required  to  appear  only  in  court  during  the  arraignment  and  trial  of 
a  woman,  and  at  meals.  During  the  night  and  at  other  times  women 
are  left  in  charge  of  men. 

The  records  show  that  about  six  women  a  month  are  held  imder 
detention  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  women  are  young,  some  of 
them  mere  girls,  and  that  women  are  held  for  days  in  this  abominable 
place  who  are  not  under  arrest  at  all  but  are  detained  as  witnesses.  In 
December,  1913,  an  Italian  woman,  a  witness  In  a  murder  trial,  was  held 
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for  several  days.  In  January,  1914,  a  witness  in  the  Beardsley  case, 
aged  twenty  years,  was  held  for  seyeral  days  before  transfer  to  the  county 
JaiL  In  January,  1914,  two  young  girls,  one  eighteen  and  one  fifteen  years 
of  age,  were  confined  for  several  days  before  removal  to  the  House 
of  Good  Shepherd  in  Buffalo.  In  February,  1914,  an  Italian  girl  who 
gave  her  age  as  eighteoi,  but  looked  under  sixteen,  was  confined  for 
several  days  in  this  room  before  removal  to  the  House  of  Good  Shepherd 
in  Buffalo.  The  mingling  of  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age  with  adults 
was  in  violation  of  the  law. 

It  is  time  that  evasion  for  the  bad  conditions  in  the  treatment  of 
women  in  this  jail  be  stopped;  that  a  fit  place  of  detention  be  provided 
for  women;  that  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  witnesses  be  held 
apart  from  adult  women  under  arrest;  that  the  matron  have  accommoda- 
tions to  permit  her  to  remain  on  duty  during  the  time  that  women  are 
under  arrest ;  and  that  women  no  longer  be  left  in  charge  of  men. 

DETENTION   OF  CHILDBEN 

No  separate  place  is  provided  for  the  detention  of  boys  and  girls 
under  sixteen  years  of  age.  While  a  detention  home  may  not  be  necessary,, 
separate  rooms  for  children  in  connection  with  the  city  jail  should,  at 
least,  be  furnished.  The  law  forbidding  the  mingling  of  children  with 
adults  is  at  times  violated. 

Jamestown  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  appointment  of  a  pro- 
bation officer,  and  if  in  addition  to  the  work  of  this  officer  a  suitable 
place  of  detention  for  children  is  provided,  the  problem  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency will  be  handled  in  Jamestown  much  more  efficiently  and  humanely 
than  in  the  past 

MINGLING    OF    MEN    UNDEB    ABBEST    WITH    TRAMPS  .>/   ' 

AND    LODOEES  '    '       '   '^ 

The  twelve  cells  in  the  men's  cell  room  are  none  too  many  for  the 
confinement  of  men  under  arrest  When  tramps,  vagrants  and  other 
lodgers  are  crowded  into  this  room  an  intolerable  mess  is  created.  In 
previous  inspection  reports  attention  was  called  to  these  bad  conditions 
and,  assumedly  to  correct  such  conditions,  a  small  room  connecting  with  the 
cell  room  was  opened  as  a  tramp  room.  This  room  will  hold  only  three 
cots,  and  as  the  number  of  lodgers  during  the  cold  weatitier  run  on  an  aver- 
age of  over  ten  a  night  and  on  some  occasions  almost  double  that  number, 
the  so-called  tramp  room  does  not  relieve  the  commingling  to  an  ap- 
preciable extent  and  is  trifilng  with  the  situation. 

BEOOM  MENDATIONS 

It  is  recommended  that  until  such  time  as  a  new  city  jail  is  pro- 
vided, the  present  women's  room  be  used  as  a  room  for  lodgers,  and  that 
rooms  be  provided  on  the  upper  fioor  of  the  city  hall  or  elsewhere  for 
the  detention  of  women  and  children  and  for  the  matron. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     FRANK    B.    WADE, 

OommisHUmer. 

CITY    JAIL— JAMESTOWN 

CHAUTAUQUA    COUNTY 

The  officials  of  the  city  of  Jamestown  were  notified  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  State  Cknnmission  of  Prisons  in  its  inspection  reports 
must  be  adopted.  Upon  receipt  of  this  notification  the  Council  recom- 
mended that  certain  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  City  Hall  be  used  as  an 
addition  to  the  city  jail,  and  that  the  rooms  of  the  Associated  Charities 
be  taken.  A  remonstrance  to  this  action  was  filed  by  the  Associated 
Charities  and  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  was  requested  to  delay 
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pressing  its  reconunendations  until  next  spring. 

Copies  of  the  remonstrances  from  Jamestown  were  sent  to  me,  and 
oo  the  3l8t  day  of  October,  1914,  I  had  a  conference  with  interested 
parties  and  officials.  There  were  present  at  the  conference  James  S. 
McOallum,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  City  Property,  Buildings  and 
Supplies,  of  the  Council,  Chief  of  Police  Johnson,  Ellicott  C.  Hall,  W.  A. 
Taylor,  Fred  J.  Gallaway,  Elizabeth  M.  Field  and  Mae  L.  Weller  of  the 
Associated  Charities,  and  other  interested  parties. 

The  Associated  Charities  has  an  office  suppUed  by  the  city  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  City  HalL  The  offices  of  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor 
adjoin  the  police  rooms  in  the  basement  It  was  proposed  to  remove  the 
offices  of  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor  to  the  offices  of  the  Associated 
Charities. 

The  Associated  Charities  is  a  philanthropic  organization  which  has 
done  a  splendid  work  in  the  city  of  Jamestown.  Its  officers  believe 
that  the  welfare  of  the  organization  requires  that  its  offices  be  in  the 
City  Hall  and  oppose  the  taking  of  the  offices.  The  public  can  well  af- 
ford to  give  this  useful  organization  room  in  the  City  Hall,  and  plans  are 
now  under  consideration  for  partitioning  off  some  space  on  the  third  floor 
which  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Associated  Charities.  It  seems  to  me 
that  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  temporary  use  of  the 
rooms  in  the  basement  for  an  addition  to  the  city  Jail. 

I  found  that  conditions  in  the  city  Jail  had  not  improved;  that 
large  numbers  of  lodgers  were  mingled  with  men  in  the  cell  rooms ;  and  that 
on  the  night  previous  to  my  visit  twenty-five  persons  were  crowded  into 
the  twelve  single  cells  of  the  men's  cell  room.  It  also  appeared  that 
children  were  detained  in  the  women's  cell  room,  and  that  these  bad  con- 
ditions demanded  the  immediate  enlargement  of  the  Jail  facilities.  I  ad- 
vised that  the  present  women's  cell  room  be  equipped  as  a  room  for  lodgers ; 
that  a  shower  bath  be  placed  available  for  Uie  men  under  arrest  and  the 
lodgers ;  that  the  rooms  of  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor  be  divided  Into  rooms 
for  women  and  children  and  a  room  for  the  matron;  and  that  the  matron 
remain    with  women  under  arrest  as  required  by  law. 

I  advised  that  plans  showing  the  men's  cell  room,  the  women's 
cell  room  and  the  rooms  proposed  for  women  and  children  be  filed  with  the 
State  ..Commission  of  Prisons  before  its  November  meeting.  The  proposed 
improvements  should  be  temporarily  approved,  as  the  city  of  Jamestown 
needs  a  new  police  headquarters  and  JaiL 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     FRANK    B.    WADE, 

Oommiisioner. 

TOWN    LOCKUP— POUT  I .  AN  D 

CHAUTAUQUA   COUNTY 

Inspected  June  5,  1914.  George  R.  Petit,  Supervisor,  Brocton;  N.  M. 
Smith,  Justice,  Portland. 

Portland  is  not  an  incorporated  village  and  the  lockup  is  owned 
by  the  town  and  is  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  town  Justice,  who  Jives 
nearby  and  holds  court  in  the  village.  There  are  four  constables  in  the 
town,  two  of  whom  live  in  the  village.  Each  has  a  key,  and  when  he  puts 
a  man  in  this  lockup  he  is  required  to  stay  with  him. 

The  lockup  is  part  of  a  detached  wooden  building  and  contains  two 
steel  cages,  each  5x7  feet,  in  a  room  10  z  24  feet.  Each  cage 
has  two  steel  bunks.  The  lockup  is  heated  by  natural  gas.  There  is  a 
cot  for  the  officer  in  the  outer  room.  The  village  has  no  water  system 
and  there  is  no  water  in  the  lockup.  As  there  is  always  a  constable 
In  attendance  he  attends  to  the  wants  of  the  prisoner.  The  lockup  is  used 
but  little,  as  the  Justice  advised  me  the  arrests  would  not  average  more  than 
one  a  month.  No  woman  has  ever  been  held  in  this  lockup.  If  it  should 
happen  that  a  woman  should  be  arrested  she  would  be  taken  to  the 
county  Jail  at  Mayville.  Only  one  man  has  been  Retained  since  January; 
1914.      The  Justice,  living  nearby,  is  ready  to  ^pen  court  at  any  time 
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up  to  ten  o'clock  at  night  to  give  a  prisoner  a  bearing. 

That  portion  of  the  building  not  used  for  lockup  purposes  is  a 
storeroom  for  voting  booths.  The  village  of  Brocton  is  in  the  same  town. 
WhUe  the  lockup  in  that  village  has  been  discontinued,  on  instructions 
from  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons,  one  is  needed  there,  especially  dur- 
ing the  grape  growing  season,  and  the  chief  of  police  of  that  village  is 
very  much  concerned  to  know  what  he  is  going  to  do  this  year  without 
one.  The  Justice  of  Portland  stated  that  a  committee  had  been  appointed 
to  consult  with  a  like  committee  from  Brocton  with  the  view  of  erecting 
a  town  lockup  at  Brocton  where  there  are  sewers  and  water.  The 
lockup  at  Portland  is  in  a  rented  building  and  its  use  should  only  be  con- 
sidered a  temporary  arrangement  The  town  should  provide  a  modem 
lockup  on  plans  to  be  approved  by  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

TOWN    LOCKUP— RIPLEY 

CHAUTAUQUA    COUNTY 

Inspected  June  6,  1914.  J.  A.  McGinnies,  Supervisor;  C.  E.  Brown, 
Village  Constable. 

This  lockup  consists  of  a  single  room  in  the  cellar  of  the  village 
fire  house.  The  room  is  about  10  x  15  feet  There  is  one  small 
barred  window  18  x  36  inches.  It  is  heated  by  a  natural  gas  stove 
with  a  rubber  pipe.  It  presented  a  neglected  and  dirty  appearance 

and  I  was  informed  by  citizens  who  claimed  to  know  that  it  is  alive 
with   vermin. 

I  was  advised  that  not  more  than  two  or  three  prisoners  under 
arrest  are  confined  in  this  lockup  during  a  year.  It  has  no  supervision. 
The  Janitor  of  the  building  does  not  feel  any  responsibility  for  its 
care.  He  stated  to  me  tliat  if  ordered  to  clean  it  up  he  does  so.  This 
is  about  once  in  two  or  three  years,  he  said.  Lodgers  are  allowed  to 
occupy  it  to  a  considerable  extent  in  cold  weather.  It  is  very  damp 
and  dark  and  ia  utterly  unfit  for  a  lockup  and  should  be  discontinued. 
Either  a  new  lockup  should  be  erected  or  arrangement  made  to  care  for 
the  very  few  prisoners  in  Westfield  or  other  nearby  place  on  the  same 
trolley  line. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

VILLAGE     LOCKUP— SILVER     CREEK 

CHAUTAUQUA    COUNTY 

Inspected  June  5,  1914.  J.  B.  Webster,  Village  President;  Christian 
J.  Schlenker,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  is  in  a  room  15  x  16  feet,  with  a  12-foot  ceiling,  located 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  bell,  tower  of  the  Fire  Department,  a  wooden 
structure  in  the  rear  of  the  fire  house.  There  is  a  window  in  each  end  of 
the  corridor  in  front  of  the  cells. 

There  are  three  steel  cages,  each  4  ft  6  in.  x  6  ft  6  in.  x  6  ft 
6  in;  eadi  is  furnished  with  a  wooden  bunk  20  inches  wide.  The  cells 
have  open  fronts  consisting  of  round  bars  set  on  3^  inch  centers.  There 
is  no  water;  night  buckets  are  used.  The  building  has  steam  heat 
The  iron  v^ork  was  well  painted  and  in  good  order.  The  cells  were  clean. 
The  hall  in  front  of  the  cells  was  badly  littered. 

The  number  of  arrests  is  from  one  to  two  a  week;  not  over  one  a 
week  is  locked  up  over  night  Lodgers  are  permitted  to  sleep  in  the  Cor- 
ridor, but  are  not  locked  up.  They  range  from  one  or  two  to  as  high 
as  a  dozen  on  a  very  cold  night  in  winter.  When  an  officer  locks  a 
prisoner  in  the  cells  he  is  required  to  give  him  supervision  during  the 
night      I  was  informed  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  street  commissioner 
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and  the  chief  of  police  to  care  for  the  lockup.      There  is  YiUage  water. 
The  matter  of  a  new  municipal  building  to  Include  a  new  lockup  is 
under  consideration  by  the  Tillage  authorities. 

BBCOMMENDATIONB 

1.  The  lockup  should  be  provided  with  water;  this  should  include 
toilet  and  washing  and  drinking  facilities. 

2.  Supervision  when  any  person  is  locked  in  the  cells  should  be  strictly 
provided. 

3.  A  new  lockup,  consisting  of  a  small  detached  fireproof  building, 
with  the  present  steel  cells  and  modem  equipment  would  be  the  more 
desirable  solution  of  the  lockup  proposition  for  this  village. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— WESTFIELD 

CHAUTAUQUA    COUNTY 

Inspected  June  5,  1914.  D.  K.  Falvy,  Village  President;  William 
Ford,  Constable,  Janitor  and  Street  Commissioner. 

This  lockup  consists  of  a  room  15  x  16  feet  in  the  rear  section  of 
die  basement  of  the  fire  hall.  The  floor  of  this  room  is  concrete  and 
is  on  the  level  with  the  ground  outside.  The  room  has  a  12-foot  cell- 
ing and  is  enclosed  with  brick  walls.  There  are  two  steel  cages,  each 
6x8  feet  and  each  containing  two  bunks  and  a  toilet  Blankets  are 
furnished  when  necessary.  There  Is  a  sink  and  a  cold  water  faucet  in 
the  corridor,  and  one  outside  window  3  ft.  2  In.  x  5  ft  The  room 
Is  heated  by  gas  and  has  electric  lights.  It  was  found  clean  and  in 
good  condition. 

Since  the  last  inspection  the  entrance  hall  has  been  shut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  basement  by  a  brick  wall  and  a  metal  encased  door. 
There  is  a  double  entrance  door  to  the  cell  room — one  barred  and  the 
other  a  heavy  wooden  door  lined  with  galvanized  metal  on  the  inside. 
If  only  one  side  were  lined  it  should  have  been  on  the  outside,  and  I 
recommend  that  it  be  also  lined  on  the  outside.  If  any  fire  should 
threaten  this  lockup  it  probably  would  be  from  the  outside. 

The  constable  stated  that  no  woman  had  been  arrested  or  locked 
up  here  during  the  past  six  years,  the  period  of  his  incumbency.  If 
a  woman  should  be  arrested  she  would  be  taken  to  the  county  Jail  at 
MayvUle  or  cared  for  outside  the  lockup.  The  average  number  of 
arrests  of  men  Is  from  one  to  two  a  week ;  during  the  winter  some  lodgers 
sleep  in  the  lockup,  not  in  the  cells. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

CHEMUNG  COUNTY 

TOWN    LOCKUP— BREESPORT 

Inspected  June  8,  1914.      John  McCann,  Supervisor. 

This  lockup  stands  near  a  creek  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 
It  is  a  small  square  frame  building  on  a  cement  foundation  and  has  a 
cement  floor.  There  are  two  wooden  cells  with  heavy  plank  doors,  and 
wooden  bimks.  In  each  cell  Is  a  funnel  shaped  pipe,  six  or  eight  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  top,  cemented  Into  the  floor.  These  are  used  as 
toilets  but  they  do  not  connect  with  a  cesspool  and  they  are  flushed, 
acording  to  the  officer  in  charge,  ''by  throwing  a  pail  of  water  into 
each  one.'*  It  would  be  better  if  these  pipes  had  been  connected  with  a 
drain.  The  room  is  lighted  by  one  small  window  over  the  door.  The 
glass  in  this  window  was  broken.     This  window  is  the  only  means  of  yen- 
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tllation  except  a  small  aperature,  about  5  x  12  inches  in  each  cell 
with  a  sliding  wooden  cover. 

A  stove  has  been  provided  for  heating  the  lockup  but  it  is  set  in  a 
comer  so  close  to  the  walls  that  the  officer  said  he  was  afraid  it  would 
some  time  set  fire  to  the  building. 

This  lockup  in  its  present  condition  is  not  a  fit  place  for  the  de- 
tention of  prisoners.  The  number  of  arrests,  it  is  stated,  averages 
five  or  six  a  year.  The  light  and  ventilation  are  inadequate  and  the 
place  is  a  fire-trap. 

BBOOM  MENDATIONS 

That  additional  windows,  properly  barred,  be  installed  and  the  broken 
glass  in  the  present  window  be  replaced. 

That  the  stove  be  moved  further  from  the  walls  which  should  be 
covered  with  metal  to  reduce  the  fire  risk. 

That  the  place  have  constant  supervision  whenever  a  prisoner  is 
detained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Siffned)     JOHN    F.    TRBMAIN, 

Beoretary. 

CITY    JAIL/— ELMIRA 

CHEMUNG    COUNTY 

Inspected  June  11,  1914.      John  J.  Finnell,  Chief  of  Police. 

The  police  station  and  Jail  are  located  in  the  dty  halL  The  build- 
ing is  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  by  steam.  The  main  section  of 
the  men's  department  contains  twelve  steel  cells  with  steel  bunks  and 
automatic  flushing  closets.  There  is  a  bath  room  adjoining.  Six  of  the 
cells  face  four  windows,  set  in  areaways,  and  six  face  a  wall  without 
windows  making  that  section  somewhat  dark.  The  interior  of  this  de- 
partment could  be  made  much  brighter  by  painting  it  with  a  light  color. 
The  floors  are  cement      The  Jail  was  clean. 

There  is  a  department  for  women  and  Juveniles  containing  five 
steel  cells  on  the  second  floor  and  a  separate  room  which  is  .us^  for 
the  detention  of  children  or  other  special  classes.  The  closets  in  the 
cells  are  iron  and  to  keep  them  in  proper  sanitary  condition  they  should 
be  painted  at  least  twice  a  year.  The  women's  Jail  is  ventilated  by 
means  of  a  large  window  at  the  end  of  the  corridor.  On  the  day  of 
inspection  a  small  boy,  charged  with  truancy  was  locked  in  a  cell  in 
this  department  This  was  made  necessary,  the  matron  explained,  be- 
cause there  were  no  bars  over  the  window.  Had  this  window  been 
barred  the  boy  could  have  been  permitted  in  the  corridor.  A  female 
witness  was  detained  in  the  separate  room.  The  ventilation  of  the  de- 
partment could  be  Improved  by  placing  bars  over  the  window  and  pro- 
viding a  barred  entrance  door  in  addition  to  the  present  wooden  door. 
The  matron  occupies  rooms  in  the  building. 

The  number  of  arrests  in  1913  was  1,88^—1,806  males  and  80  fe- 
males. The  arrests  made  during  the  three  months  previous  to  the 
inspection  were  as  follows:  March,  142  males,  18  females;  April,  172 
males,  7  females;  May,  214  males,  7  females.  Lodgers  are  cared  for 
in  a  room  at  the  county  Jail. 

BECOM  MENDATION  S 

That  the  interior  of  the  men's  department  be  painted  a  light  color. 
That  the  closets  in  both  the  men's  ^d  women's  departments  be  painted 
oftener,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  rusting. 

That  a  barred  door  be  provided  for  the  women's  department  and 
bars  placed  over  the  window. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     JOHN    F.    TREMAIN, 

Secretary. 
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VILLAGE    LOOKUP— ELMIRA    HEIGHTS 

CHEMUNG    C50UNTY 

Inspected  June  8,  1914. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  a  good-sized  room  in  the  rear  of  the  base- 
ment of  the  Fire  Department  building  and  town  hall,  a  two-story  stmc- 
tore  erected  in  1897.  It  contains  a  steel  cage  with  double  bimks  and 
bedding.  The  room  has  three  windows  with  areaways,  cement  floor, 
steam  heat,  and  electric  lights. 

The  records  show  that  53  arrests  were  made  up  to  June  1st  of  the 
present  year.  Women  when  arrested  are  sent  to  the  county  Jail  at 
Elmira. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     JOHN    F.    TREMAIN, 

Seeoretary. 


TOWN    AND    VILLAGE    LOCKUP— HORSEHEADS 

CHEMUNG    COUNTY 

Inspected  June  10,  1914.  O.  D.  Eisenhart,  Village  President;  John 
McCann,  Supervisor;  Harry  Jones,  Chief  of  Police. 

The  present  lockup  does  not  meet  requirements  as  a  place  of  de- 
tention. It  is  a  one-story  brick  building  located  near  the  railroad 
and  contains  five  wooden  cells.  Three  of  these  cells  had  dirty  canvas 
hammocks,  one  had  no  hammock  or  bunk  of  any  kind  and  another 
was  partly  filled  with  wood.  The  floor  is  cement  but  was  badly  cracked. 
A  stove  furnishes  heat.  The  room  is  lighted  by  means  of  two  windows 
and  a  transom  over  the  door  and  by  kerosene  lamps  at  night  Buckets 
are  used  in  the  cells.  There  is  a  sink  and  pump  which  at  some  time 
was  connected  with  a  cistern  but  was  not  in  working  order  on  the  day 
of  inspection. 

Horseheads  is  a  village  of  about  2,000  inhabitants  and  the  officer 
stated  that  the  number  of  arrests  averages  from  100  to  150  a  year.  The 
village  has  a  water  system  and  some  sewers  but  the  lockup  is  not  pro- 
vided with  sanitary  facilities.  Lodgers  are  permitted  to  frequent  it 
and  it  was  found  in  a  neglected  and  dirty  condition  with  rubbish  strewn 
about  the  floor. 

If  this  lockup  is  to  be  continued  as  a  place  of  detention  It  should 
be  placed  in  a  proper  sanitary  condition.  It  could  be  remodeled  by 
replacing  the  present  wooden  cells  with  steel  ones  and  Installing  sanitary 
closets,  nmnlng  water  and  electric  lights.  Plans  for  such  improvements 
should  be  submitted  to  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  for  approval. 
The  lockup  Is  not  fireproof  and  should  have  constant  supervision  when- 
ever a  prisoner  is  detained.      It  should  be  cleaned  and  kept  dean. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     JOHN    F.    TREMAIN, 

Secretary. 


VILLAGE    LOCKUP— VAN    ETTEN 

CHEMUNG    COUNTY 

Inspected  June  8,  1914. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  lockup,  built  on  plans  approved  by  the 
State  Commission  of  Prisons.  It  is  a  small  one-story  brick  structure  with 
cement  floor,  containing  two  steel  cells  with  a  steel  partition  between 
them.  The  lockup  is  divided  into  two  departments  and  the  cells  are 
80  placed  that  the  steel  partition  between  them  serves  as  part  of  the  par- 
tition between  the  two  rooms. 

The  cells  have  bunks  with  bedding  and  buckets. 

The  departments  have  separate  entrances,  are  lighted  by  windows, 
and  each  room  has  a  separate  stove  for  heating  purposes. 
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The  number  of  arreets  in  tbe  village  is  small.      Lodgers  should  not 
be  permitted  to  occupy  the  new  lockup. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     JOHN    F.    TREMAIN, 

Secretary. 


VILLAGE    LOCKUP— WELLSBURG 

CHEMUNG    COUNTY 

Inspected  June  12,  1914.  A.  S.  Sevens,  Village  President;  J.  Buell, 
Officer  in  charge. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  the  rear  of  a  small  wooden  building,  used 
also  for  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees.  It  contains  two  wooden 
cells,  so  arranged  as  to  permit  of  the  separate  detention  of  males  and 
females.  Each  cell  has  a  wooden  bunk  and  dry  closet  and  is  lighted 
and  ventilated  by  a  window.  Tbe  lockup  is  lighted  at  night  by  kerosene 
lamps  and  heated  by  a  stove. 

The  number  of  arrests  seldom  exceeds  six  a  year,  sometimes  not 
more  than  two. 

To  guard  against  fire  the  lockup  should  have  constant  supervision 
when  a  prisoner  is  detained. 

The  town  has  appropriated  $5,000  for  a  new  town  hall.  Because 
of  the  danger  of  fire  in  the  present  village  lockup  it  is  suggested  that 
the  town  and  village  authorities  arrange  to  fit  up  a  modern  lockup  In 
the  new  building  for  the  detention  of  both  town  and  village  prisoners  at 
Jol^t  expense.  It  would  require  but  a  comparatively  small  outlay  to 
install  a  lockup  of  fireproof  construction  with  steel  cages  equipped  with 
bunk,  sanitary  closet  and  stationary  wash-basin  with  running  water.  The 
village  has  water  but  no  sewer  system;  however,  the  closets  could  be 
connected  with  a  cesspool.  The  plans  should  be  submitted  to  the  State 
Commission  of  Prisons  for  approval  as  required  by  law. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     JOHN    F.    TREMAIN, 

Secretary, 

CHENANGO  COUNTY 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— AFTON 

Inspected  April  23,  1914. 

This  so-called  lockup  is  located  in  a  little  wooden  building  near 
the  railroad.  The  interior  has  been  reinforced  with  scantling  placed 
horizontally  forming  a  four  inch  wall  of  solid  wood  with"  no  windows 
or  ventilators.  There  is  a  narrow  vestibule  with  one  small  window, 
and  a  coal  st/)ve.  There  is  no  light  by  night,  no  toilet  facilities  and 
no  running  water.  No  beds  have  ever  been  provided,  but  four  or 
five  large  mattresses  were  lying  on  the  fioor,  topsy-turvy  and  in  a 
dirty,  vile  condition.  It  is  absolutely  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  a 
lockup  is  intended,  and  four  years  ago  the  Commission  of  Prisons 
recommended  that  it  be  abandoned  or  improved.  Nothing  whatever  has 
been  done. 

The  number  of  arrests  last  year  was  20.  I  was  credibly  informed 
that  the  poor  authorities  are  using  it  principally  as  a  lodging  house, 
allowing  the  tramps  to  conduct  their  own  housekeeping.  It  may  answer 
such  a  purpose,  but  the  officials  should  be  restrained  at  once  from  using 
it  further  as  a  place  of  detention  for  persons  under  arrest 

Steel  cages  placed  In  some  other  building  properly  located  might 
be  satisfactory  for  arrested  persons,  or  an  entire  new  modern  lockup 
should  be  constructed,  provided,  of  course,  that  a  lockup  Is  needed  in 
this  small   village  which  has  a   population   of  about  800.       The  plans 
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slioiild  be  submitted  to  the  State  Gonmilasion  of  Prisons  for  approval  as 
the  law  requires. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 

Inspector, 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— BAINBRIDGE 

CHENANGO    COTTNTY 

Inspected  April  23,  1914. 

This  lockup  is  situated  in  the  basement  of  the  new  municipal  build- 
ing, which  is  also  occupied  by  the  post  office  and  opera  house.  The 
building  is  two  stories  high  and  of  pressed  brick  construction.  The 
basement  is  largely  above  ground  and  the  lockup  is  reached  by  means 
of  an  independent  entrance  nearly  at  grade.  A  room  of  fireproof  material 
was  constructed  in  one  comer  of  the  basement  and  equipped  with  two 
modem  steel  cages,  each  supplied  with  steel  bunks  and  good  bedding. 
One  of  the  cells  has  a  sanitary  closet  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  use 
more  than  the  one  cell  as  only  about  fifteen  arrests  are  made  yearly. 
There  is  a  faucet  with  running  water  in  the  room,  and  the  lodLup  is 
heated  by  steam  and  has  electric  light  The  floor  is  cement  and  an  ex- 
cellent state  of  cleanliness  prevails.  Ventilation  and  sunlight  are  by 
means  of  one  large  window  in  the  cell  room  and  several  other  windows  in 
the  main  portion  of  the  basement 

A  night  watch  is  employed  who  has  supervision  of  the  lockup  when 
occupied  during  the  night 

This  lockup  seems  to  be  satisfactory  for  the  present  needs  of  Bain- 
bridge.  The  building  is  exceptionally  fine  and  a  credit  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 

Inspector. 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— GREENE 

CHENANGO    COUNTV 

Inspected  April  24,  1914. 

This  lockup  occupies  a  room  in  the  front  portion  of  the  firemen's 
hall  and  opera  house  which  is  a  three-story  brick  building.  There  are 
two  good  cells  of  round  steel  bars  in  excellent  condition.  EiSch  cell 
has  two  steel  bunks  supplied  with  bedding  which  was  in  fair  condition. 
The  room  is  heated  with  a  small  coal  stove  and  has  electric  light 
The  village  has  a  water  system  and  some  sewerage  but  the  lockup  has  no 
sanitary  closet  or  washing  facilities.  As  the  fioor  is  wood  and  the 
whole  interior  of  the  building  of  inflammable  material  the  importance 
of  keeping  the  lockup  under  close  supervision  during  the  night  when 
occupied  is  obvious. 

The  number  of  arrests  last  year  was  18  and  a  few  tramps  were 
given  lodging. 

It  is  respectfully  recommended: 

1.  That  sanitary  closets  and  running  water,  with  sink  or  lavatory^ 
be  installed. 

2.  That  the  floor  be  cemented  with  proper  pitch  to  drain  so  that 
the  whole  interior  can  be  flushed. 

3.  Some  one  should  be  employed  to  have  supervision  of  the  lockup 
during  the  night,  when  occupied,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  fire,  and 
should  also  be  held  responsible  for  its  cleanliness. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 

Inspector. 
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VILLAGB    LOOKUP— NEW    BBRLIN, 

CHENANGO    COUNTY 

Inspected  AprU  22,  1914. 

This  lockup  was  fully  described  in  the  last  report  of  inspection. 
It  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  fire  house  wlidch  is  a  two-story 
frame  building.  One  comer  of  the  room  was  partitioned  off  and  a  cell 
constructed  of  large  flag  stones  with  a  front  of  round  iron  bars.  The 
cell  is  equipped  with  a  wooden  bunk  and  bedding,  a  wash-basin  with 
running  water  and  a  closet  with  direct  flush.  IJhe  lodbnp  is  heated 
with  a  coal  stove,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  sunlight  and  ventilation 
are  by  means  of  several  windows. 

The  number  of  arrests  averages  about  25  per  year.  The  arrest  of 
a  woman  or  juvenile  is  said  to  be  unusual 

The  lockup  was  found  in  a  clean  condition  and  is  said  to  be  under 
the  supervision  of  an  officer  during  the  night  when  occupied.  This  should 
not  be  neglected  on  account  of  the  danger  of  fire  in  the  building  which 
would  doubtless  be  fatal  to  a  person  locked  in  the  cell. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 

Inspector. 

POLICE    STATION— NORWICH 

CHENANGO    COUNTY 

Inspected  April  24,  1914. 

The  police  headquarters  and  Jail  occupy  a  portion  of  the  first  floor 
of  the  Municipal  Building  which  is  a  two-story  brick  structure  situated 
across  the  tracks  from  the  D.  L.  &  W.  railroad  station.  The  Jail 
occupies  a  large  room  in  the  rear  and  has  large  windows  on  two  sides. 
The  equipment  consists  of  a  long  steel  cell  with  four  canvas  bunks  with 
steel  frames,  closet  and  lavatory,  and  another  cell  adjoining  which  is 
furnished  with  two  bunks,  closet  and  wash-basin.  The  latter  was  origi- 
nally intended  for  women  prisoners.  The  cells  are  placed  against  the  wall 
and  have  open  fronts  facing  the  windows.  There  is  a  bath  tub  at 
tiiie  end  of  the  cell  in  a  narrow  projecting  space  or  Jog. 

The  cell  room  is  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  the 
floor  is  cement  and  was  clean.  There  is  probably  sufficient  space  in  this 
room  if  properly  utilized,  to  arrange  a  modern  city  lockup.  Norwich 
now  has  a  city  charter  and  a  one-room  city  Jail  is  hardly  sufficient 
Various  small  villages  throughout  the  State  are  providing  lockups  with 
two  or  three  departments,  so  that  females,  minors  and  other  pei'sons  who 
require  separate  quarters  may  be  legally  and  properly  detained.  The 
present  practice  is  to  take  the  women  to  the  county  Jail.  This  requires 
the  county  to  provide  for  the  services  of  a  matron  during  their  tem- 
porary detention.  The  principal  objection  to  this  plan,  however,  is  that 
most  of  them  are  intoxicated  and  not  fit  to  enter  the  county  Jail. 

The  number  of  arrests  averages  in  the  neighborhood  of  300  per  year, 
about  15  of  which  number  are  females.  It  is  claimed  that  few  lodgers 
are  housed. 

There  is  no  padded  cell  in  connection  with  police  headquarters  or  the 
counts  JaiL      The  officers  stated  that  such  a  cell  is  badly  needed. 

BECOMMENDATIONS 

That  the  lockup  be  remodeled  and  modernized  on  plans  approved 
by  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  as  required  by  law.  Such  remodeling 
should  provide  for  the  proper  separation  of  the  different  classes  of 
prisoners ;  a  padded  cell  should  be  installed ;  the  tub  bath  replaced 
with  a  shower;  and  the  whole  interior,  including  the  cells,  should  be  ren- 
ovated and  painted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 

Inspector. 
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VILLAGE     LOCKUP— OXFORD 

CHENANGO    COUNTY 

Inspected  April  24,  1914. 

This  lockup  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  fire  engine  house, 
which  is  a  three-story  brick  building.  There  are  two  small  wooden  cells 
constructed  in  one  side  of  the  hose  room.  The  interior  of  the  cells 
is  of  plauk  and  each  has  a  wooden  bunk  supplied  with  blankets  which 
were  found  in  good  condition.  The  exterior  of  the  cells  is  of  matched 
ceiling  well  varnished. 

The  hose  room  has  electric  light,  Is  heated  with  a  coal  stove 
and  there  is  a  faucet  with  running  water.  The  cells  are  dark  and  poorly 
ventilated  and  there  are  no  ventilators  In  them.  There  are  windows 
in  the  rear  of  the  hose  room.      A  fair  state  of  cleanliness  prevails. 

It  is  claimed  that  few  arrests  are  made,  but  that  during  the  winter 
a  considerable  number  of  tramps  are  lodged  in  the  cells. 

The  lack  of  facilities  for  sanitation  and  ventilation  is,  of  course, 
objectionable,  and  the  wooden  cells  are  dark,  tmsanitary  and  breeding 
places  for  vermin.      Lodgers  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  cells. 

It  might  be  possible  to  erect  a  small  fireproof  building  in  the  rear 
of  the  present  quarters  and  Install  one  or  more  steel  cages  on  a  cement 
fioor,  also  a  sanitary  closet  and  the  village  water  for  fiushing  and 
drinking  purposes.  If  lodgers  are  to  be  housed,  a  room  without  cells 
should  be  provided  for  this  class.  The  building  should  have  plenty  of 
windows  to  insure  ample  sunlight  and  ventilation. 

Plans  for  the  construction  of  lockups  must  be  submitted  to  the 
State  Commission  of  Prisons  for  approval  before  doing  the  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 

Inspector. 


CLINTON  COUNTY 

VILLAGE  LOCKUP— DANNEMORA 

Inspected  August  5,  1914. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  town  hall  which  is 
a  two-story  building  constructed  of  cement  blocks,  with  a  wocxlen  interior. 

The  basement  is  about  two-thirds  above  grade  and  is  reached  by 
means  of  a  stairway  from  the  first  floor.  There  are  several  good-sized 
windows  which  afford  satisfactory  sunlight  and  ventilation  when  open. 

There  is  one  latticed  steel  cage  which  is  said  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  very  small  number  of  arrests  made  where  detention  is  required.  There 
are  no  toilet  facilities  in  the  basement,  except  a  faucet  with  running 
water  near  the  cell.  There  are  two  flushing  closets  on  the  first  fioor. 
The  lockup  is  lighted  by  electricity.  No  provision  is  made  for  heating 
the  basement  when  the  hot  air  furnaces  are  not  regularly  in  operation. 
This  would  soem  to  be  essential  if  occupied  during  the  spring  and  fall, 
otherwise  it  is  not  habitable.  The  fioor  is  cement,  a  portion  of  which 
was  wet,  said  to  be  due  to  improper  foundation  drains. 

The  following  suggestions  would  greatly  improve  the  lockup,  and  are 
offered  as  recommendations: 

1.  Separate  a  portion  of  the  basement  into  a  cell  room,  the  partitions 
to  be  of  hollow  tile  or  other  fireproof  material,  also  cover  the  oeUlnf 
with  metal. 

2.  Install  a  separate  heat  pipe  from  the  furnace,  or  provide  a  coal 
stove  in  the  cell  room. 

3.  Install  a  sanitary  closet  in  the  cell. 
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4.    Keep   the   building   under   supervision    during   the   night   when 
there  are  prisoners,  as  there  is  considerable  danger  of  fire. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Biffned)     JOHN    F.    TREMAIN, 

Secretary, 
CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— KINDBRHOOK 

Inspected  September  15,  1914.  James  A.  Reynolds,  Village  Presi- 
dent     Population,  698  in  1910. 

The  last  report  of  inspection  of  this  lockup,  dated  May  22,  1912,  de- 
scribed it  as  follows : 

"This  lockup  consists  of  two  steel  cages  on  the  first  fioor  of  the  Tillage 
building,  which  is  a  brick  structure  of  two  stories.  These  cells  are  in 
one  corner  of  a  large  room.  There  is  a  range  directly  in  front  of  the 
cells,  which  supplies  them  with  heat  It  is  also  used  for  cooking 
purposes  when  entertainments  are  held  in  the  building.  The  firemen 
also  have  access  to  this  room.  There  is  a  smaller  room  directly  in  the 
rear  of  the  cages  which  might  be  used  as  a  cell  room;  it  has  a  door 
opening  directly  outdoors,  so  that  prisoners  could  be  locked  up  without 
taking  them  into  the  public  part  of  the  building.  This  would  necessi- 
tate some  alterations,  but  would  be  a  decided  improvement,  as  under 
present  conditions  prisoners  are  simply  caged  in  part  of  a  public  hall.*' 

Since  this  report  was  m&'le  the  cages  have  been  removed  to  the 
rear  room  mentioned,  but  the  village  officials  failed  to  submit  plans  to 
the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  showing  the  changes  to  be  made,  as  the 
law  requires,  and  the  present  lockup  is  dark  and  without  proper  ven- 
tilation. It  is  lighted  by  electricity.  There  are  no  windows  except 
a  small  one  opening  into  the  large  room.  Instead  of  facing  the  cells  to- 
ward windows  which  could  have  been  installed  and  entrance  gained  with- 
out taking  prisoners  through  the  public  room,  the  cages  have  been 
placed  in  a  space  so  small  that  there  is  not  much  more  than  room  enough 
to  open  the  cell  doors,  with  the  entrance  through  the  room  which  the 
cages  formerly  occupied.  Part  of  the  rear  room  is  used  for  storage  pur- 
poses and  contains  a  hot  water  heating  plant  which  was  installed  last  year. 

By  turning  the  cells  so  as  to  face  windows,  which  could  be  put  in 
the  outer  walls,  permitting  access  to  the  lockup  through  the  door  open- 
ing outdoors,  this  lockup  might  be  satisfactorily  arranged.  In  Its  pre- 
sent condition  it  Is  not  a  suitable  place  of  detention.  The  lockup  is 
used  both  by  the  village  and  town.  Each  cell  has  open  tops,  front  and 
sides,  with  a  solid  partition  between.  At  present  the  tops  are  covered 
with  ticking.  There  Hi  a  steel  bunk  in  each  cell  with  mattresses  and 
blankets.      No  closets  or  lavatories  are  provided. 

The  records  of  the  local  Justice  shows  that  from  January  1st  to 
September  15th  twelve  persons  were  arrested,  all  adult  males,  of  whom  ten 
were  confined  in  the  lockup. 

It  is  recommended  that  if  the  present  lockup  is  to  be  continued,  it 
be  rearranged  as  suggested,  after  plans  have  been  submitted  to  the  State 
Commission  of  Prisons  and  approved. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     JOHN    F.    TREMAIN, 

Secretary, 


VILLAGE     LOCKUP— PHILMONT 

COLUMBIA    COUNTY 

Inspected  September  15,  1914.       I.  Sagendorph;  Village  President. 
In  1910  the  village  of  Phlimont  had  a  population  of  1,813.      As  a 
place  of  detention  for  those  under  arrest  the  village  has  provided  a  small 
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Qne-0tory  frame  annex  to  the  fire  house,  a  two-story  wooden  stmctore. 
Other  small  wooden  buildings  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  lock- 
up contains  two  wooden  cells  with  doors  of  iron  bars.  One  of  the  cells 
has  two  wooden  bunks,  the  other  three.  The  latter  is  used  for  storage 
purposes.  The  cells  are  without  ventilation  except  by  means  of  the 
doors  and  there  is  but  one  window  in  the  room.  There  are  no  sanitary 
facilities,  budcets  being  used.  The  village  has  a  water  supply  but  water 
has  not  been  installed  in  the  lockup.  The  room  is  heated  by  a  coal  stove  and 
lighted  at  night  by  a  kerosene  lamp.  The  bedding,  according  to  the 
officer  who  has  the  lockup  in  charge,  is  aired  monthly  and  was  washed  'last 
April."  The  lockup  generally  showed  lack  of  care.  A  crust  of  bread 
was  found  in  one  of  the  bunks  under  the  bedding. 

Of  wooden  construction  and  surrounded  as  it  is  by  other  wooden 
structures,  the  lockup  is  a  fire  trap  and  should  have  constant  supervision 
when  prisoners  are  detained. 

Acccording  to  the  records  of  the  local  justice  ten  arrests  have  been 
made  this  year  up  to  September  15th,  all  male  adults,  of  whom  three  were 
placed  in  the  lockup.  The  justice  stated  that  when  the  lockup  had  oc- 
cupants an  officer  remained  all  night  with  them. 

BBCOM  MENDATIONS 

That  the  village  authorities  provide  a  lockup  of  fireproof  construction 
with  proper  sanitary  facilities.  Plans  for  such  a  lockup  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  Ck>mm]ssion  of  Prisons  for  approval. 

That  meanwhile,  the  present  lockup  be  cleaned  and  the  bedding  aired 
and  washed  frequently. 

That  it  be  given  constant  8uper\-lslon  when  occupied. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     JOHN    F.    TREMAIN. 

Secretary. 

VILLAGE   LOCKUP— VALATIE 

COLUMBIA    COUNTY 

Inspected  September  15,  1914.    R.  E.  Lasher,  Village  President 

Valatie  is  an  Incorporated  village  and  had  a  population  in  1910 
of  1,219.  The  lockup  is  located  in  a  room  about  15  x  16  feet  in  a  brick 
building  on  the  principal  street  It  has  brick  walls,  cement  floor,  and 
a  steel  cage  containing  two  large  cells.  Each  cell  has  a  closet  connect- 
ing with  a  drain  leading  to  a  nearby  stream.  These  closets  are  not  trap- 
ped and  have  no  flush.  The  lockup,  however,  is  connected  with  the  vil- 
lage water  system  and  the  closets  are  flushed  by  means  of  a  long  hose 
when  the  lockup  is  in  use.  This  hose  is  also  used  for  cleaning  the 
interior  of  the  room.  The  cells  have  open  sides,  tops  and  fronts,  with  a 
solid  partition  between.  Each  cell  is  provided  with  a  wooden  cot  with 
woven  wire  springs  and  the  mattresses  and  blankets  were  comparatively 
new  and  in  good  condition. 

Heat  is  furnished  by  a  coal  stove  and  the  lockup  is  lighted  by  an 
electric  light  One  window  in  the  rear  affords  light  during  the  day  and 
ventilation.  Small  windows  placed  in  the  front  at  a  height  not  less 
than  six  feet  above  the  sidewalks  would  improve  the  Ught  and  ventilation 
as  recommended  in  previous  reports.  A  sink  or  wash-basin  should  also 
be  installed. 

The  lockup  was  clean  and  apparently  well  cared  for. 

The  records  of  the  local  Justice  show  that  48  arrests  were  made 
from  January  1st  to  September  1st  of  the  present  year.  Of  these  37 
were  adult  males,  9  male  minors,  and  2  females.  Eighteen  were  placed 
in  the  lockup,  including  one  female.  No  woman  should  be  detained  in  this 
lockup  when  there  are  male  prisoners,  as  there  is  no  separate  department 
provided  for  them. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     JOHN    F.    TREMAIN, 

Secretary. 
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CORTLAND  COUNTY 

CITY    JAIL— CORTLAND 

Inspected  March  27,  1914;  Fred  Bowker,  Chief  of  Police.  This 
city  has,  In  addition  to  the  Chief,  a  night  captain  and  five  patrolmen. 

The  Jail,  consisting  of  three  cells  in  the  basement  of  the  city  building, 
is  in  practically  the  same  condition  as  described  in  former  reports. 
The  cells  are  4x7  feet,  with  a  closet  in  each.  The  room  has  a 
concrete  floor.  The  cells  are  made  of  wood,  with  considerable  openings 
in  the  doors  protected  with  iron  bars.  The  closets  are  flushed  with 
faucets  which  also  furnish  facilities  for  drinking  and  washing.  The  heat- 
ing plant  Is  in  the  same  room.  A  new  window  has  been  installed,  thereby 
improving  the  ventilation. 

The  average  number  of  arrests,  as  stated  by  the  Chief,  is  40  a  month. 
Only  men  are  sent  to  this  Jail;  all  women  arrested  are  taken  directly 
to  the  county  JaiL 

The  city  is  about  to  construct  a  new  city  building  and  it  is  expected 
that  this  will  include  a  new  police  station  and  city  JaiL  Plans  for 
this  new  Jail  should  be  submitted  to  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  for 
approval  before  construction. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ki^igned)     GBO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP—MARATHON 

CORTLAND    COUNTY 

Inspected  September  5,  1914.  S.  B.  Jamieson,  Village  President 
Population  1,200. 

This  lockup  is  in  practically  the  same  condition  as  at  the  time  of  the 
last  inspection.  It  consists  of  one  steel  cage  on  the  flrst  floor  of  the 
village  building.  The  rest  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  the  village  fire 
apparatus.  The  cage  is  5  x  7  x  6^  feet  It  contains  one  wooden 
bunk  with  woven  wire  mattresses  and  several  blankets  in  good  condition. 
The  room  is  always  warm,  having  steam  heat      There  are  electric  lights. 

The  building  is  in  care  of  the  Janitor  and  was  found  in  clean  con- 
dition. The  public  does  not  have  access  to  this  room  and  no  meetings 
are  held  therein;  it  is  kept  locked  and  only  the  Janitor  and  the  offi* 
cers  have  access  to  it 

There  were  sixteen  persons  arrested  during  the  past  year,  of  whom 
ten  were  confined  over  night.  I  was  Informed  that  there  had  been  no 
female  prisoners  for  the  past  ten  years.  During  the  winter  months  there 
is  an  average  of  two  or  three  lodgers  a  week. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— FRANKLIN 

Inspected  August  27,  1914.  D.  A.  Betts,  Village  President;  J.  B. 
Loveland,  Police  Officer. 

This  lockup  consists  of  a  small  room  in  the  back  end  of  the  firemen's 
village  hall,  a  wooden  building.  The  room  is  on  the  main  fioor,  parti- 
tioned off  from  the  hose  room  where  the  fire  apparatus  is  kept  The 
upper  half  of  the  partition  is  latticed  steel,  so  that  the  light  and  ventil- 
ation is  from  the  large  hose  room.  It  is  furnished  with  a  cot  with  a  strong 
wire  mattress  and  some  bedding,  in  good  condition.  Heat  is  from  a 
combination  stove  in  which  either  coal  or  wood  can  be  used.  The  whole 
structure  is  wood  except  the  latticed  partition.      There  is  no  water.      The 
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village  has  a  water  system  bat  no  sewers. 

l^e  lockup  Is  little  used,  as  there  have  X>een  only  four  prisoners 
in  it  since  it  was  constructed  five  or  six  years  ago;  these  were  drunks, 
put  in  to  sober  up.  When  a  prisoner  is  held  over  night  in  summer  the 
officer  looks  after  him.  In  winter  a  watchman  stays  In  the  building, 
ellminatlDg  any  danger  from  fire. 

While  the  arrangement  of  this  lockup  is  not  ideal,  yet  considering 
the  little  use  made  of  it,  it  fairly  meets  the  needs  of  this  small  village. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— HANCOCK 

DELAWARE    COUNTY 

Inspected  August  24,  1914.  William  McGroghan,  Tillage  President; 
Conrad  Foster,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  the  rear  room  of  the  first  floor  of  one  of 
the  Fire  Company's  buildings,  a  frame  structure.  The  room  is  10  x  21 
feet  It  has  two  large  windows,  one  in  each  end,  3  feet  wide  by  6  feet 
high.      It  is  heated  by  a  coal  stove.      There  are  electric  lights. 

The  room  has  two  steel  cages,  each  4  feet  6  inches  x  6  feet  6  inches 
X  6  feet  6  inchees,  with  two  bunks  in  each,  and  some  bedding  in  good  con- 
dition. 

The  lockup  receives  care  from  the  police  officers.  There  is  no 
Janitor.  The  entire  construction  except  the  cages  is  wood.  There  is 
no  water.  Night  buckets  are  used  and  there  is  no  convenient  place  to 
empty  and  wash  them.  The  installation  of  water  would  necessitate 
keeping  the  room  warm  at  all  times  during  cold  weather,  a  fire  is  now 
maintained  only  when  in  use. 

The  village  has  both  water  and  sewer  systems. 

Arrests  are  few;  most  of  them  are  kept  over  night.  The  chief  of 
I)olice  estimated  that  about  20  lodgers  are  housed  during  the  winter 
season;  these  are  not  arrested.  When  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  fire  a 
watchman  remains  in  the  building  all  night;  at  other  times  there  is  no 
supervision  at  night 

This  lockup  should  be  installed  in  some  building  provided  with  heat 
in  cold  weather,  and  closets  and  washing  facilities  should  be  provided. 

On  account  of  danger  from  fire  there  should  be  a  watchman  when- 
ever a  prisoner  is  locked  up  over  night  This  would  not  be  a  serious 
burden,  as  it  is  in  use  only  a  few  nights  in  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— MARGARBTVILLE 

DELAWARE    COUNTY 

Inspected  August  26,  1914. 

This   lockup   remains    the   same   as   at   the   time   of   the   last   in- 
spection.      It   is  little   used,   the   arrests   not  exceeding  three   or  four 
in  a  year.      It  consists  of  a  small  room  in  the  firemen's  hall,  a  three 
story  wooden  building. 

There  is  a  cot  bed  with  mattress,  in  good  condition;  no  cell  or  cage. 
There  is  no  water  in  the  lockup.  The  village  has  a  water  system  but 
no  sewers.      There  is  one  large  window,  barred. 

When  a  person  is  kept  over  night  he  is  looked  after  either  by  tht 
officer  arresting  him  or  the  night  watchman,  eliminating  the  fire  risk. 
Furnishing  the  lockup  with  water  would  be  a  desirable  Improvement 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 
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VILLAGE    LOCKUP— SIDNEY 

DELAWABE    COUNTY 

Inspected  April  22,  1914. 

This  lockup  Is  located  in  the  municipal  building  which  was  erected 
in  1909.  It  is  a  two-story  brick  structure  and  is  also  occupied  by  the 
public  library,  opera  house  and  the  fire  department 

The  lockup  consists  of  two  latticed  steel  cages  in  a  small  room  with 
independent  entrance.  Each  cell  has  a  sanitary  closet  and  a  steel  bunk 
with  good  bedding.  The  floor  is  cement  and  was  clean.  The  room 
is  heated  by  steam  and  has  electric  lights.  Ventilation  and  sunlight  are 
by  means  of  one  large  window,  a  transom  and  sash  door. 

At  present  there  is  no  separate  place  for  the  detention  of  females 
and  Juveniles.  When  the  lockup  was  planned  It  was  intended  that  a 
room  for  these  classes  of  inmates  should  be  provided.  Such  a  room 
was  constructed  and  provided  with  modern  toilet  facilities,  but  has 
absolutely  no  means  of  ventilation,  and  has  never  been  used  except  for 
storage  purposes.  The  lockup  portion  of  this  building  was  very  poorly 
planned  and  the  authorities  were  not  aware  of  the  law  which  requirea 
that  such  plans  must  be  approved  by  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons 
before  construction.  The  men's  cell  room  is  a  very  contracted  affair 
and  the  separate  room  is  inside,  making  it  impossible  to  install  any 
windows.  It  was,  however,  recommended  in  a  former  report  that  a 
transom  be  placed  over  the  door  and  an  air  space  be  cut  through  the  parti- 
tion at  a  considerable  height,  opening  into  the  hose  room  which  is 
large  and  well  ventilated.  These  openings  should  be  barred,  and  the  room 
furnished  with  an  iron  bed  and  suitable  bedding. 

Recently  a  woman  was  detained  three  days  in  the  men's  Jail  in  a 
cell  adjoining  one  occupied  a  portion  of  the  time  by  men.  This  was  in 
violation  of  law.      The  total  number  of  arrests  last  year  was  about  fifty. 

RECOM  MENDATION 

That  a  suitable  separate  room  be  provided  at  once  for  the  detention 
of  females  and  Juveniles. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{8ign€d)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 

Inspector. 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— STAMFORD 

DELAWARE    COUNTY 

Inspected  August  26,  1914.  R  S.  Welch,  Village  President;  C.  E. 
Grant,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  a  room  in  the  back  end  of  the  Village  Hall, 
a  substantial  brick  building  containing  the  post  office,  court  room,  quar- 
ters for  the  Fire  Department,  and  village  offices.  The  lockup  room  is 
10  X  16  feet,  with  an  11  foot  celling.  There  are  electric  lights  and  hot 
air  heat  The  two  outside  walls  are  brick,  the  interior  partitions,  the 
floor  and  the  ceiling  are  of  a  good  quality  of  hard  pine.  The  room  has  two 
large  outside  windows,  each  3  ft  6  in.  x  6  ft  The  building  was 
constructed  four  years  ago. 

There  are  two  steel  cages  with  latticed  open  work  on  all  sides  and 
tops  with  solid  partitions  between,  and  equipped  with  one  steel  bunk,  a 
mattress  and  some  bedding,  in  good  condition.  The  lockup  has  no  water. 
The  village  has  both  water  and  sewer  systems;  there  is  a  sink  with  cold 
water  faucet  in  the  adjoining  room. 

Arrests  are  few;  not  one  this  year  so  far  and  only  two  last  year. 
No  lodgers  or  tramps  are  hoiised ;  they  do  not  seem  to  Infest  the  Catskill 
Mountain  region.  When  a  prisoner  is  locked  up  the  officer  remains  in. 
the  building  to  guard  against  danger  from  fire. 
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BEOOMlfKNDATIONS 

1.    Remove    the   firemen's   locker   and   some   rubbish   of   the    Fire 
department  from  the  lockup. 

2.  Bar  the  windows. 

3.  Install  flushing  closets  and  wash-basins  in  the  cells. 

With  these  improvements  and  supervision  continued  as  heretctfore 
this  will  make  a  very  creditable  lockup,  being  light,  dry  and  sanitary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Siffned)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

VILLAGE    LOOKUP— WALTON 

DELAWABE    COUNTY 

Inspected  August  24,  1914.  Frederick  St  John,  Village  President; 
Albert  Smith,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  is  a  new  lockup,  constructed  on  plans  approved  by  the  State 
Commission  of  Prisons.  It  consists  of  a  detached  one-story  fireproof 
brick  building  with  slate  roof,  concrete  floor  and  metal  ceiling.  It  has 
a  room  for  women  and  children  8  x  18  ft,  with  bed  and  toilet  equip- 
ment and  four  windows.  The  room  for  men  is  18  x  18  x  10  ft, 
with  five  windows.  There  are  two  steel  cages,  each  5  x  8  x  8  ft 
with  closet,  wash-basin,  and  two  steel  bunks  in  each  provided  with 
bedding  in  good  condition.       Heat  is  from  a  coai  stove  in  each  room. 

The  arrests  average  about  one  a  week.  Some  are  kept  over  night  and 
occasionally  for  a  longer  time.  No  lodgers  are  allowed  in  the  lockup. 
Prisoners  are  fed  if  in  custody  at  meal  time. 

This  lockup  is  a  credit  to  the  village  and  has  excellent  care. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY 

POLICE     STATION— BEACON 

Inspected  May  13,  1914. 

There  have  been  no  developments  in  the  matter  of  providing  a  suitable 
jail  for  this  city  since  the  last  report  of  inspection,  dated  October 
8,  1913.  The  old  town  lockup  at  Matteawan  has  been  made  to  suffice. 
During  the  winter  it  became  necessary  to  use  what  was  formerly  the 
Fishkill  lockup,  which  had  been  abandoned. 

It  is  unnecessary  at  this  time  to  rei)eat  the  objections  to  the  pres- 
ent lockup.  It  is  absolutely  Inadequate  and  unfit,  and  its  use  f<»r 
the  detention  of  females  and  Juveniles  is  illegal.  The  officials  do  not 
dispute  this  and  agrree  that  something  should  be  done,  but  as  yet  they 
have  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  a  decision  in  the  way  of  improvements. 
It  was  stated  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  purchase  the  present  town 
hall  and  remodel  it  into  a  police  station  and  JaiL  Such  a  proposition 
will,  however,  have  to  be  approved  by  the  taxpayers. 

In  the  last  report  the  following  recommendation  was  made  as  a  tem- 
porary' expedient:  '* Abandon  the  present  lockup — ^wlth  the  posisble  ex- 
ception of  using  it  as  a  lodging  place  for  tramps — and  rent  suitable 
quarters  where  several  steel  cells  could  be  installed,  pending  the  erection 
of  a  new  city  hall.  The  cells  could  afterwards  be  transferred  to  per- 
manent quarters." 

It  is  certainly  out  of  the  question  t*  attempt  to  get  along  with  the 
present  arrangement  A  temporary  improvement  (as  above  suggested) 
should  at  least  be  made  at  an  early  date.      Otherwise,  it  would  seem  to 
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be  the  duty  of  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  to  proceed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  879  of  the  Laws  of  1914. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

iaioned)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 

Inspector. 

TOWN    LOCKUP— DOVER    PLAINS 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY 

Inspected  May  14,  1914.      E.  A.  Hoag,  SuQervisor. 

This  lockup  remains  the  same  as  described  in  the  report  of  inspection 
dated  May  16,  1912.  It  occupies  a  small  one-story  brick  building 
situated  in  a  field  some  distance  from  the  main  street  There  are  two 
good  steel  cages,  each  proyided  with  steel  bunks  and  mattresses  which 
were  in  fair  condition.  The  floor  is  of  rough  cement  and  was  wet  The 
Tillage  has  a  water  system  and  electric  lights,  but  the  lockup  has  none  of 
the  improvements.  There  are  two  large  windows  in  the  corridor  which 
afTord  very  good  sunlight  and  ventilation.  The  room  is  heated  with  a  coal 
stove. 

Very  few  arrests  are  made  in  this  village,  but  the  officers  state  that 
it  is  difficult  to  get  a  person  to  the  lockup  at  night  as  there  are  no  lights 
in  the  building  or  vicinity.  The  installation  of  the  village  water,  and  if 
possible  a  sanitary  closet  would  be  a  desirable  improvement.  The  most 
urgent  need  is  electric  light  and  this  should  be  installed  without  delay. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG. 

Inspector. 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— FISHKILL    VILLAGE 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY 

Inspected  May  14,  1914. 

The  lockup  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  municipal  building,  which 
is  a  two-story  frame  structure  in  good  condition.  The  main  portion  of 
the  building  is  used  as  an  opera  house.  The  lockup  is  readied  by  an  in- 
dependent entrance  at  grade.  There  is  one  latticed  steel  cage  in  a  small 
room  in  the  rear  of  the  basement  The  interior  is  well  painted  and  a 
good  state  of  cleanlluens  prevails.  The  cell  has  two  steel  bunks  sup- 
plied with  bedding.  Ventilation  is  by  means  of  one  window.  There 
are  no  toilet  facilities  as  the  village  has  no  water  system  or  seweragi> 
The  lockup  has  electric  light  and  is  heated  with  a  coal  stove. 

There  is  need  of  an  el<H^rlc  light  at  the  entrance  to  the  lockup  which 
the  officers  could  operate  at  the  door  without  first  going  to  the  stage 
of  the  auditorium  and  turning  a  switch.  It  was  stated  that  this  would 
be  provided. 

Very  few  arrests  are  made,  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  detain  a  per- 
son over  night  the  officials  claim  that  someone  is  employed  to  keep  the 
place  under  supervision  on  account  of  the  danger  of  fire.  This  should 
not  be  neglected. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 


Inspector. 


VILLAGE   LOCKUP— MILLBROOK 

DUTCHESS  COUNTT 


Inspected  May  14, 1914. 

Since  the  last  inspection  the  lockup  has  been  provided  with  a  new 
cement  floor  and  the  interior  has  been  thoroughly  renovated  aud  was 
found  in  excellent  condition.  The  building  is  a  one-story  brick  structure 
situated  in  a  fleld  some  distance  from  other  buildings  but  is  easily  ac- 
cessible. The  lockup  is  practically  flreproof,  and  is  equipped  with  three 
latticed  steel  ceUs,  each  supplied  with  steel  bunk,  mattress  and  blankets. 
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The  room  is  heated  with  a  coal  stove,  lighted  by  gas  and  has  three 
large  windows  well  screened  and  a  ventilator  through  the  roof.  The 
village  has  no  electric  lights,-  water  system  or  sewerage. 

The  Justice's  docket  indicated  that  only  eight  arrests  were  made 
last  year.  Occasionally  a  lodger  is  allowed  to  stay  in  the  lockup  over 
night. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  mattresses  and  keep  them  sanitary  I  would 
respectfully  recommend  that  they  be  encased  in  oil  cloth  or  other  water 
proof  material  which  can  be  washed. 

This  is  a  very  satisfactory  lockup  for  this  small  village. 

ilespeetfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 


Inspector, 


VILLAGE    LOCKUP— MILLERTON 

DUTCIJESS  CODXTY 


Inspected  Hay  14,  1914. 

This  lockup  was  inspected  in  May,  1912,  and  several  recommendations 
of  a  minor  nature  for  its  improvement  were  made  in  order  to  make  it 
compare  favorably  with  the  improved  lockups  throughout  the  State.  It  is 
regretted  that  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  and  the  lockup  was  found 
in  a  very  dirty,  wet  and  insanitary  condition. 

It  consists  of  three  latticed  steel  cages  in  a  small  one-story  brick 
building  situated  in  a  field  and  not  easily  accessible,  as  an  institution  of 
this  kind  should  be.  There  are  no  lights  in  the  building  or  the  vicinity, 
although  the  village  has  electric  lights.  Tlie  lockup  is  not  provided 
with  the  village  water  and  has  no  sanitary  toilet  facilities.  The  place 
does  not  afford  a  regular  system  of  sewerage.  The  cells  are  rusty, 
owing  to  the  dampness,  and  the  blankets  were  in  a  filthy  condition. 
The  floor  is  of  rough  cement  and  was  wet ;  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  be- 
low the  grade  and  evidently  was  laid  on  the  ground.  The  only  means 
of  sunlight  and  ventilation  are  two  tiny  openings  in  the  wall  near  the 
roof.  The  lot  surrounding  the  lockup  seems  to  be  used  as  a  dumping 
ground  for  various  materials  and  manure. 

The  number  of  arrests  averages  about  50  per  year  and  a  large  number 
of  trami>s  are  housed  in  the  lockup,  as  many  as  15  in  one  night 

If  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  place  for  lodgers,  the  steel  cells  should 
be  removed  to  some  other  suitable  quarters  for  detention  purposes. 
The  present  arrangement  is  very  bad  and  some  effective  action  should  be 
taken  forthwith  to  provide  a  convenient  and  wholesome  place  for  the  de- 
tention of  i)ersons  under  arrest  It  would  no  doubt  involve  considerable 
expense  to  render  the  present  lockup  satisfactory.  However,  it  could 
be  materially  improved  by  putting  in  full  sized  windows,  electric  light  and 
running  water,  and  if  possible  a  sanitary  closet  It  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  painted  and  someone  held  responsible  for  its  cleanliness,  and 
the  tramps  excluded. 

A  new  lockup  similar  to  the  one  in  Rhinebeck  would  be  more  satis- 
factory. The  law  requires  that  plans  for  such  improvement  must  be 
submitted  to  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  for  approval 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 

Inspector, 

TOWN    AND    VILLAGE    LOCKUP— PAWLING 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY 

Inspected  May  15,  1914.      Charles  Townsend,  Supervisor. 

This  lockup  consists  of  a  small  one-story  brick  building.  It  contains 
two  iron  cages  of  round  bars,  each  equipped  with  a  wooden  bunk ;  the  only 
bedding  provided  was  one  dirty  blanket  The  floor  is  cement,  covered  with 
wood  in  the  cells,  and  the  lockup  generally  was  dirty  and  showed  lack  of 
care.    It  is  poorly  ventilated,  having  but  one  small  window.    There  are  lio 
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toilet  or  lighting  facilities  and  no  water  connection.  The  Tillage  has  a 
or  lighting  facilities  and  no  water  connection.  The  village  has  a 
water  system,  gasolene  lights  and  some  sewerage.  There  is  a  large 
cesspool  near  the  lockup.      The  building  is  heated  with  a  small  coal  stoye. 

One  of  the  officers  stated  that  he  had  detained  twenty  prisoners  in 
the  lockup  last  year  and  that  a  considerable  number  of  tramps  were 
lodged.      An  officer  is  on  duty  during  the  night 

This  lockup  in  its  present  condition  is  bad  and  difficult  to  reach 
in  the  darkness,  and  the  passage  is  obstructed  with  wagons,  rubbish  a^  d 
other  material.  Several  recommendations  were  made  In  May,  1912  for  the 
improvement  of  this  lockup,  but  nothing  was  done.  The  village  seems 
to  be  in  need  of  a  town  hall  or  municipal  building  and  I  was  credibly 
Informed  that  an  unused  hotel  could  be  purchased  and  converted  into 
suitable  quarters  for  town  and  village  purposes  including  the  lockup, 
and  that  the  matter  had  received  some  consideration.  If  this  is  not  to 
materialize,  the  present  lockup  should  be  improved.  It  requires  water, 
additional  sunlight  and  ventilation  to  keep  it  sanitary,  and  a  flushing 
closet  should  also  be  installed.  The  lodgers  should  be  excluded  as  it 
is  too  small  for  such  purpose,  otherwise  it  would  be  necessary  to  enlarge 
it  to  at  least  twice  its  present  sisse. 

The  authorities  should  be  required  to  submit  plans  for  the  improvement 
of  this  lockup  to  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  for  approval  as  the 
law  provides. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 


Inspector, 


TOWN    LOCKUP—PINE     PLAINS 

I)l:lci;ess  county 


Inspected  May  14, 1914.      V.  J.  Rockefeller,  Supervisor. 

This  is  a  small  country  village,  not  incorporated  and  the  lockup  is  said 
to  be  seldom  used.  It  is  located  in  a  small  building  of  plank  con- 
struction, in  the  rear  of  the  hotel  barns.  There  are  two  wooden 
cells,  each  provided  with  a  wooden  bunk  and  some  bedding  which  was 
badly  soiled,  evidently  because  of  a  leaky  roof.  The  lockup  was  very 
damp  and  unwholesome.  Each  cell  has  a  small  window,  or  opening 
through  the  side.  The  floor  is  of  rough  cement,  laid  upon  the  gi-ound 
and  was  wet  The  place  has  gas  lights  and  a  water  system  but  no 
sewerage.  The  lockup  is  without  any  of  the  improvements.  A  coal 
stove  is  used  which  was  in  a  rusty  condition. 

I  was  credibly  informed  that  the  occasions  when  it  is  necessary 
to  use  this  lockup  are  so  few  that  it  is  doubtful  if  a  place  of  detention 
Is  actually  needed.  If  this  be  true,  it  should  be  abandoned.  After 
consideration,  should  the  officials  decide  to  maintain  a  lockup,  I  would 
respectfully  recommend  that  a  new  one  be  provided,  and  the  plans  for 
same  be  submitted  to  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  for  approval  as 
the  law  provides.  It  might  be  possible  to  install  a  steel  cage  or  two 
in  some  suitable  building  already  constructed.  The  lockup  in  its  pre- 
sent condition  is  unflt  for  such  purpose. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 

Inspector. 

CITY    JAIL— POUGHKBEPSIB 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY 

Inspected  April  3,  1914;  C.  J.  McCabe,  Chief  of  Police. 

The  city  of  Poughkeepsie  has  one  of  the  worst  dty  Jails,  if  such  it 
may  be  called,  in  the  State.  Located  below  grade  in  the  basement  of  the 
police  headquarters  building,  it  is  dark,  poorly  ventilated,  insanitary. 
Inadequate,  and  not  a  flt  place  for  the  detention  of  prisoners.  Its 
shortcomings,  which  have  been  described  in  previous  reports  of  inspection, 
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are  admitted  by  the  city  anthoritieB  who  say  they  realise  that  somethiiig 
must  be  done  to  remedy  conditions. 

At  the  request  of  the  city  authorities  and  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mission we  visited  Poughkeepsie  on  April  3rd  and  inspected  the  Jail  and 
police  headquarters  building  with  members  of  the  police  commission  and 
common  counclL  No  improvement  was  noted  in  the  condition  of  the  three 
rooms  used  as  a  Jail  which  the  Commission  frequently  has  criticised.  In 
the  evening  we  attended  a  special  meeting  of  the  common  council  and  dis- 
cussed proposed  improvements  with  the  Mayor,  coundlmen,  and  members  of 
the  police  commission. 

The  razing  of  the  present  city  hall  and  police  headquarters  building 
and  the  erection  of  a  modem  four-story  fireproof  municipal  structure 
upon  the  site,  which  shall  include  a  police  station  and  city  jail,  is  con- 
templated. Meanwhile  the  authorities  were  advised  they  should  provide 
a  suitable  temporary  place  of  detention  for  men,  women  and  Juveniles. 
The  Mayor  assured  us  that  it  was  the  city's  intention  to  arrive  at  an  early 
solution  of  the  problem  and  that  he  would  eommunicate  with  the  Commis- 
sion prior  to  its  next  meeting  on  May  5th. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     RUDOLPH     F.    DIEDLINO,    M.    D., 

OammisBioner. 
JOHN     F.     TREMAIN, 

Becretary, 

VILLAGE    AND    TOWN    LOCKUP— RED    HOOK 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY 

Inspected  May  12,  1014.      A.  R.  Stickle,  Supervisor. 

This  lockup  remains  the  same  as  described  in  former  reports.  It 
is  situated  in  the  basement  of  the  fire  house  which  is  a  two-story 
wooden  structure.  There  is  a  small  room  (  size  11  x  21  ft)  in  the 
rear  which  is  reached  through  an  outside  trap  door.  The  basement  is 
more  than  half  below  grade  and  is  not  a  wholesome  place  for  a  lockup. 
It  1b  used  principally  as  a  lodging  place  for  tramps.  The  equipment  con- 
sists of  one  latticed  steel  cell  with  two  wooden  bunks:  a  coal  stove,  one 
electric  light  and  a  faucet  with  running  water.  The  floor  1b  cement  and 
the  lockup  was  found  in  a  reasonably  clean  condition.  No  bedding  is  fur- 
nished.     The  room  has  three  small  windows. 

It  is  claimed  that  few  arrests  are  made  where  detention  is  required. 
At  the  time  of  inspection  the  door  was  open  and  two  persons,  who  stated 
they  were  in  search  of  work,  were  spending  the  day  in  the  lockup  as 
the  weather  was  rainy.  They  were  trying  to  start  a  fire  and  make 
coffee  and  the  place  was  filled  with  smoke.  If  it  is  necessary  for  this 
village  to  conduct  a  place  of  this  kind  where  men  of  the  road  may 
come  and  go  at  will,  the  cell  Rhould  be  taken  out  and  a  suitable  lockup 
fitted  up  elsewhere,  as  the  cell  is  not  needed  for  lodgers  and  is  in  the 
way.  A  combination  lockup  and  tramp  house  in  one  room  is  an  unsatis- 
factory arrangement 

It  is  recommended:  That  the  cell  be  transferred  to  some  other 
suitable  quarters  for  lockup  purposes,  or  a  new  lockup  constructed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Siffned)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 


Inspector. 


TOWN    LOCKUP— -RHINEBBCK 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY 


Inspected  May  12, 1914.     Henry  Schaad,  Supervisor. 

This  is  a  modem  lockup  and  was  found  in  first-class  condition. 
It  occupies  a  fireproof  annex  to  the  Town  Hall  and  is  provided  with  two 
modem  steel  cages,  electric  light,  steam  heat,  sanitary  closets  in  the 
cells  and  lavatory  with  running  water  in  the  corridor.  One  cell  has 
two  steel  bunks  with  good  mattresses  and  blankets;  the  other  cell  haa  a 
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wooden  bunk  without  bedding  and  is  generally  used  for  intoxicated 
persons.  The  floor  is  of  smooth  cement,  properly  drained  and  hose  is 
provided  for  flushing. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  town  hall  is  a  detention  room  for  females 
and  jnveniles.  Fortunately  very  few  arrests  of  this  kind  occur.  This 
room  is  furnished  with  modem  sanitary  closet,  lavatory,  and  electric  light 
It  has  one  large  window  which  is  barred.  When  in  use  for  detention 
purposes  a  cot  with  bedding  is  supplied. 

The  practice  of  housing  tramps  in  the  lockup  has  been  practically 
discontinued,  and  the  lockup  was  found  in  a  dean  condition  and  well 
painted.  The  building  is  light,  well  ventilated  and  is  the  most  modem 
and  well  equipped  town  lockup  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 


Inspector. 


VILLAGE    LOCKUP— TIVOLI 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY 


Inspected  May  12,  1914. 

This  lockup  was  fully  described  in  the  last  report  of  inspection. 
It  consists  of  a  large  steel  cage  of  square  bars,  located  in  the  basement 
of  the  Firemen's  HalL  The  building  is  a  two-story  brick  structure  in 
excellent  condition.  The  cell  room  is  largely  above  grade  and  has 
three  windows  which  afford  considerable  sunlight  and  ventilation.  There 
is  an  entrance  at  grade  in  the  rear  of  the  basement,  but  the  interior 
stairway  is  generally  used. 

The  lockup  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  with  a  coal  stove. 
The  cell  has  wooden  bunks  provided  with  blankets  which  were  found  in 
a  fair  state  of  cleanliness.  The  electric  light  was  installed  in  accordance 
with  a  previous  recommendation,  and  it  was  stated  that  an  officer  is 
employed  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  lockup  during  the  night  when  per- 
sons are  locked  in  the  cell. 

The  floor  was  in  need  of  sweeping  as  it  was  littered  with  sawdust, 
flrewood,  etc.  The  village  has  no  water  or  sewer  system  and  consequently 
there  are  no  sanitary  toilet  facilities  in  the  building. 

The  justice  stated  that  approximately  a  dozen  arrests  were  made 
last  year  and  about  40  tramps  given  lodging  in  the  lockup.  With  care 
this  lockup  seems  to  be  fairly  satisfactory  for  the  present  needs  of  the 
village.  The  ceiling  is  low  and  unfinished.  I  would  recommend  that 
the  room  be  ceiled  with  metal  ceiling  and  the  interior,  including  the 
cell,  be  thoroughly  painted  a  light  color.  The  lockup  should  also  be 
kept  clean  and  in  order. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 

Inspector, 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP WAPPINGERS    FALLS 

DUTCHESS      COUNTY 

Inspected  May  13,  1014 

This  lockup  remains  in  all  respects  the  same  as  described  in  former 
reports,  except  that  an  electric  light  has  been  installed.  It  was  found 
in  a  wet,  musty  condition,  without  ventilation  and  sunlight  and  not  a 
fit  place  for  human  habitation. 

The  records  of  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  show  that  the  tax- 
payers of  this  village  have  twice  voted  down  a  proposition  for  a  new 
lockup;  that  in  December,  1912,  the  oflicials  were  cited  in  a  show-cause 
proceeding  and  thereafter  plans  for  a  new  lockup  were  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  Commission  but  no  funds  are  available  for  its 
constmction.  It  was  stated  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  arrests 
are  made  yearly  and  a  large  number  of  lodgers  housed. 

The  only  logical  recommendation  at  this  time  would  seem  to  be  that 
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the  Commission  proceed  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter 
379  of  the  Laws  of  1914. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 

/n«j»ecior. 
TOWN    LOCKUP— WINGDALB 

DUTCHESS      COUNTY 

Inspected  May  15, 1914.    E.  A.  Hoag,  Supervisor. 

This  lockup  remains  in  practicaUy  the  same  condition  as  described 
in  former  reports,  except  that  it  has  not  been  used  during  the  past 
year  and  has  deteriorated  somewhat  It  consists  of  two  gooi  steel 
cages  in  a  small  brick  building  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The 
building  is  fireproof  except  the  roof.  The  cells  havo  steel  bunks 
supplied  with  mattresses.  The  lockup  is  heated  with  a  coal  stove  but 
has  no  lights,  water  or  toilet  facilities.  The  place  does  nut  afford 
any  of  these  improvements.  There  are  two  windows  in  opposite  sidt« 
but  the  glass  has  been  destroyed  it  is  said  by  mischievous  boys.  This 
allows  the  rain  to  beat  in  causing  the  cells  to  rust  The  lockup  is 
seldom  used  but  it  is  desired  to  maintain  a  place  of  detention  because 
of  its  deterrent  effect. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  windows  be  repaired  and  covered  with 
wire  screens;  that  the  cells  and  interior  be  painted  a  light  color,  and 
the  lockup  kept  clean. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.     YOUNG, 

Inspector. 

ERIE  COUNTY 

VILLAGE     LOCKUP— SPRINGVILLE 

Inspected  October  3,  1914.      Population  of  village,  2,600. 

Ira  Vail,  President  of  Village.     E.  J.  Pritchard,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  the  rear  end  of  the  basement  of  the  village 
fire  building,  a  wooden  structure,  built  on  sloping  ground  so  that  the  rear 
section  of  the  basement  is  above  ground.  The  entrance  is  at  grade  from 
the  side.  The  fioor  is  concrete.  The  heat  is  from  a  large  hot  air 
furnace  so  close  to  the  front  of  the  cells  as  to  obstruct  the  light  which 
is  from  two  windows,  one  large  one  in  the  rear  wall  and  a  smaller  one 
in  the  side  wall  in  front  of  the  cells.  There  is  a  faucet  in  the  room 
which  furnishes  drinking  and  washing  water,  but  no  toilet  has  been 
provided.  There  are  three  good  steel  cages,  each  5  ft.  x  6V^  ft  x  6^4 
ft.  and  each  has  a  cot  with  some  bedding  in  fair  condition.  There  are  two 
good  electric  lights  directly  in  front  of  the  cells  and  close  to  them. 
The  room  outside  of  the  cells  seems  to  be  a  dumping  ground  for  aU  sorts 
of  things  not  in  use.  The  election  booths  used  at  the  last  primary 
were  scattered  about  the  room,  the  firemen's  sleigh  stood  in  the  center 
and  various  kinds  of  rubbish  filled  up  the  most  of  the  rest  of  the  fioor. 
There  are  about  35  arrests  a  year  mostly  held  over  night,  and  about  100 
lodgers  are  housed  over  night  during  the  winter  season.  A  night  officer 
is  employed  who  gives  the  lockup  supervision  when  occupied. 

REOOM  M  ENDATION  S 

It  is  claimed  that  this  basement  is*  damp  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  that  a  new  village  hall  and  a  new  lockup  are  under  consider- 
ation. Whether  this  materializes  or  not,  the  following  improvements 
should  be  made  at  once : 

1.  Clean  up  the  entire  room,  removing  all  the  rubbish,  and  find 
some  other  storage  room  for  village  property  not  in  use. 

2.  Install  a  full-fiushing  toilet 
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3.    Increase  the  sunlight  and  diminish  the  dampness  by  enlarging  the 
small  window,  and  installing  one  more  large  window. 

The  village  authorities  should  be  advised  that  these  recommendations 
are  mandatory. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUOHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 


ESSEX  COUNTY 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— KEESBVILLB 

Inspected  April  10,  1914;  W.  H.  Tindale,  Village  President,  C.  W. 
Straight,  Supervisor,  town  of  Chesterfield. 

On  the  above  date  I  visited  the  lockup  at  Keeseville  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  village  and  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Chesterfield  and  discussed 
with  them  the  feasibility  of  the  Improvements  to  their  village  lockup. 

This  lockup  now  consists  of  two  rooms  at  the  rear  end  of  the  fire 
hall,  a  substantial  brick  building,  and  has  an  outside  entrance  from  the 
street  on  the  long  side  of  this  building.  The  building  also  faces  on  an- 
other street  and  Is  detached  on  all  sides  except  there  Is  a  building  in  the 
rear,  separated  five  feet  from  the  firemen's  halL 

The  lockup  is  now  divided  into  two  rooms,  each  8  x  14  ft  with  12-foot 
ceiling.  The  outside  door  is  wooden,  3  ft  x  7  ft  6  in.,  and  in  poor  condi- 
tion. The  lockup  is  separated  from  the  hose  room  by  a  solid  brick  wall, 
has  a  stone  floor  and  is  fireproof  on  all  sides  except  the  celling  which 
consists  of  the  floor  upstairs.  The  two  rooms  are  separated  by  a  brick 
partition,  with  a  wooden  door  in  the  center.  This  door  is  2  ft  10  in. 
X  7  ft.  The  chimney  of  the  building  is  in  about  the  center  of  this  room 
against  the  rear  wall.  Formerly  the  lockup  contained  a  stove,  but  be- 
cause prisoners  had  access  to  it  and  upon  several  occasions  broke  it,  it 
was  removed  and  the  present  plan  of  heating  was  adopted ;  that  is,  by 
an  opening  in  the  partition  between  the  hose  room  and  lockup  directly  be- 
hind the  coal  stove  which  heats  the  hose  room.  This  opening  Is  20  x  30 
inches  and  contains  eight  round  steel  bars  set  on  2Vt  inch  centers. 

Each  of  the  rooms  in  the  lockup  has  a  window  In  the  rear  wall  of 
the  building,  opening  into  the  flve  foot  alleyway;  these  windows  are 
3  ft  wide  by  1  ft.  10  in.  high  and  consist  of  three  panes  of  glass,  each 
about  10  X  18  in.  There  Is  a  transom  over  the  front  door  tlio  same 
size  as  the  windows.  The  bottom  of  these  windows  and  of  the  transom  is 
about  7%  feet  above  the  floor.  There  are  two  roughly  constructed 
wooden  bunks  in  the  back  room. 

It  was  agreed  at  this  conference  that  the  local  authorities  would 
submit  a  plan  along  the  following  lines : 

1.  Close  up  the  opening  between  the  lockup  and  the  hose  room. 

2.  Remove  the  partition  between  the  two  rooms  in  the  lockup  and  put 
a  new  door  in  the  front 

3.  Install  a  coal  stove  near  the  chimney  in  the  center  of  the  lockup. 

4.  Install  two  steel  cells  with  steel  bars  on  the  long  side  facing  the 
windows  instead  of  the  end.  These  cells  should  be  placed  lengthwise — 
one  in  what  is  now  the  back  room  and  the  other  in  the  front  room,  with 
the  stove  between  them.  These  should  be  equipped  with  a  bunk.  In 
some  ]>lace  In  the  lockup  Install  a  stationary  wash-basin,  affording  the 
prisoners  facilities  for  drinking  water  and  washing. 

I  recommend  one  additional  window  in  the  rear  wall,  in  what  Is  now 
the  back  room,  which  would  be  opposite  the  cell  In  that  room,  and  an 
additional  window  in  the  front,  or  street  end,  of  this  Jail.  As  this  end 
is  not  obstructed  by  any  adjacent  buildings  a  window  there  would  afford 
much  more  light  than  one  facing  the  alleyway.  It  would  be  well  to  hang 
these  windows  so  they  could  be  slightly  opened  without  exiwsing  the 
prisoners  to  the  view  of  people  on  the  outside. 

There  is  now  only  one  electric  light;   an  additional  one  should   be 
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installed  in  what  is  now  the  rear  room. 

With  these  improvements  I  think  this  wonld  be  a  satisfactory  lockup 
for  men.  All  the  officials  whom  I  saw  agreed  that  they  had  no  need  for  a 
lockup  for  women  as  none  of  them  could  remember  that  any  women  were 
ever  arrested  or  shut  up  in  this  lockup.  They  agreed  that  if  such  an 
arrest  should  happen,  she  would  be  otherwise  provided  for. 

The  floor  of  this  building  is  on  solid  rock.  While  the  village  in 
some  sections  has  sewers,  there  is  no  sewer  near  this  building  and  the 
installation  of  closets  would  be  difficult  and  expensive.  The  local  authori- 
ties whom  I  saw  insisted  that  the  number  of  persons  actually  locked  in 
this  Jail  would  not  exceed  on  an  average  30  a  year ;  but  in  any  case,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  average  is  only  one  or  two  a  week. 

The  president  stated  that  an  amount  had  been  put  in  the  present 
budget  to  improve  the  lockup,  and  they  expected  to  make  the  improvement 
this  spring.  I  asked  them  to  have  plans  prepared  for  submission  to  this 
Commission  at  once. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

TOWN    AND    VILLAGE    LOCKUP— KEBSEVILLE 

ESSEX      COUNTY 

Inspected  August  5,  1014.  W.  N.  Tindale,  Village  President;  O.  W. 
Straight,  Supervisor,  town  of  Chesterfield. 

Plans  for  improving  this  lockup  were  approved  by  the  State  Com- 
mission  of  Prisons  early  in  May  of  the  present  year.  On  June  25th  the 
president  of  the  village  wrote  that  the  steel  cages  had  arrived  and  that 
as  soon  as  repairs  were  completed  they  would  be  installed. 

On  the  day  of  inspection  there  were  no  indications  that  work  on  the 
lockup  was  being  progressed.  I  was  informed  that  there  had  been 
three  prisoners  detained  in  the  lockup  the  previous  night  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bunks  and  the  remnants  of  a  meal  bore  out  t^at  stat^nent. 
I  was  unable  to  find  the  president  but  in  reply  to  a  subsequent  inquiry  he 
stated  on  August  13th  that  the  improvements  would  be  completed  by 
September  15th. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Becreiary, 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— PORT    HENRY 

ESSEX      COUNTY 

Inspected  April  10,  1914.  George  C.  Foote,  Village  President;  Frank 
E.  Bockman,  W.  H.  Helmes  and  John  S.  Kennedy,  Trustees. 

The  above  named  were  present  at  the  inspection.  There  is  one  other 
trustee — ^Mr.  Oldorff — ^who  was  not  present 

The  lockup  is  in  a  building  called  the  village  hall;  formerly  it  was 
in  the^  basement,  but  recently  two  steel  cells  have  been  installed  on  the 
first  floor  and  the  use  of  the  old  lockup  discontinued. 

This  hall  is  not  used  for  any  purpose  except  as  a  polling  place  on 
election  day  and  for  the  village  lockup.  The  two  cells  above  mentioned 
are  in  a  room  in  the  front  end  of  the  building  on  the  flrst  floor.  This 
room  is  large  and  well  lighted  and  is  reached  from  the  hallway  without  go- 
ing through  the  larger  room  used  as  a  polling  place. 

The  building  is  a  very  substantial  brick  structure,  facing  on  one 
of  the  principal  streets,  built  on  a  side  hill  so  that  the  basement  of  the 
front  end  of  the  building  is  two  or  three  feet  above  the  grade  of  the  adja- 
cent street,  and  the  basement  at  the  rear  end  containing  the  old  lockup  is 
five  or  six  feet  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent  grounds.  The  front  part 
of  this  basement  is  separated  from  the  old  Jail  by  a  solid  brick  wall,  and 
this  front  end  is  26  feet  6  inches  wide,  inside  measurements,  and  11  feet 
deep.    The  floor  of  this  end  is  above  grade. 

A  sufficient  lockup  for  male  prisoners  could  be  constructed  in  this 
room  at  the  street  end  of  this  building.      Four  cells,  each  5x7  feet,  could 
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be  placed,  leaviiig  a  four  foot  corridor  between  the  front  of  the  cells 
and  the  outer  walL 

The  upper  floor  could  still  be  reached  by  a  stairway  at  one  end 
of  this  front,  with  an  outside  entrance,  and  be  entirely  separated  from  the 
prison  part  The  floor  should  be  concrete  with  cinder  fill,  and  suitable 
windows  should  be  placed  in  the  wall  in  front  of  the  cells.  A  steam  or 
hot  water  heating  plant  should  be  installed  in  the  basement  in  the  rear 
of  this  Jail  in  the  section  formerly  used  for  a  JaiL  There  would  still 
be  an  entrance  from  this  Jail  into  the  rear  part  of  the  basement  for  the 
care  of  the  heating  plant 

The  first  of  the  old  cells  contains  a  bath  tub;  and  by  the  installa- 
tion of  an  electric  light  could  be  retained  and  used  for  such  purpose. 

The  foregoing  would  provide  four  cells  for  men  in  a  room  that  I 
believe  would  be  unobjectionable,  as  it  would  be  free  from  dampness, 
properly  heated  and  well  lighted,  and  would  contain  sufficient  accommoda- 
tions for  the  village.  All  the  oflicials  agreed  that  the  arrest  of  a  woman  is  a 
thing  practically  unknown ;  but  in  order  to  provide  against  such  an  emerg- 
ency I  recommended  that  a  room  be  fitted  up  on  the  upper  floor  directly 
over  the  men's  quarters  and  entirely  separated  from  the  polling  place  for  the 
housing  of  women  or  Juveniles.  It  should  be  equipped  with  bed,  toilet 
and  wash-basin.  This  room  could  not  well  be  made  fireproof,  but  the  village 
authorities  are  ready  to  pledge  themselves  that  in  case  of  any  person  being 
locked  up  on  this  floor  an  officer  would  remain  in  chiurge  during  the  entire 
incarceration ;  that  is,  It  would  have  extra  supervision  when  in  use.  This 
room  would  not  need  to  be  provided  with  cells,  but  of  course  the  windows 
should  be  barred,  and  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  steel  door. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

i^gned)     GBO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

VILLAGE     LOCKUP— TICONDEROGA 

ESSEX      COUNTY 

Inspected  April  9,  1914.  D.  J.  Crowley,  Village  President;  E.  J. 
Vincent,  Clerk. 

The  present  lockup  is  located  on  the  ground  floor  in  the  rear  end 
of  the  village  fire  hall,  a  substantial  brick  building,  in  good  condition. 
A  wooden  partition  separates  the  lockup  from  the  hose  room.  The  equip- 
ment consists  of  two  small  wooden  cells  with  wooden  bunks  and  bedding. 

The  lockup  is  inadequate,  not  properly  equipped,  and  its  wo^nlen 
construction,  except  the  outer  walls,  makes  it  insanitary  and  dangerous  in 
case  of  fire. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  visit  was  to  confer  with  the  village  au- 
thorities in  relation  to  an  improved  lockup.  Considerable  correspondence 
has  been  had  with  the  authorities  and  some  sketches  for  proposed  improve- 
ments have  been  submitted  to  the  Commission  which  did  not  appear  to 
meet  requirements  and  further  information  was  sought 

This  building  is  22  feet  wide,  inside  measurements.  By  setting 
the  stairs  in  the  fire  hall  room  about  four  or  five  feet  toward  the  front, 
and  the  partition  between  the  lockup  and  this  room  forward  about  the  same 
distance,  the  present  cell  room  could  be  enlarged  so  as  to  hold  two  steel 
cells  5x7  feet  facing  the  rear  wall,  with  four  or  five  foot  hallway 
between  the  fronts  of  the  cells  and  the  wall.  An  additional  window  should 
be  installed  in  front  of  the  cells.  The  fioor  is  above  the  grade  of  the 
adjacent  street  and  there  is  a  cellar  under  this  part  of  the  building  contain- 
ing the  heating  plant  for  the  building. 

With  the  lockup  thus  enlarged,  by  moving  the  stairs  and  the  partition, 
there  would  be  sufficient  floor  space,  after  installing  the  two  cells 
mentioned,  to  provide  a  room  with  an  outside  entrance  for  women  and 
Juveniles. 

The  partition  separating  the  lockup  from  the  hose  room  should  be 
solid  and  fireproof,  as  should  also  the  partition  separating  the  men's 
room  from  the  women's  room.     There  should  be  an  outside  entrance  to  the 
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men's  hallway  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  The  floor  of  the  entire  jail  end 
of  the  building  should  be  made  of  concrete,  properly  pitched  so  as  to 
drain  into  the  sewer. 

The  ceiling  in  the  men's  room  would  be  about  12  feet  high,  and 
in  the  women's  room  only  about  8  or  0  feet,  as  it  is  the  lowest  section  of 
the  hose  tower  and  it  is  necessary  to  retain  an  entrance  into  this  tower 
over  the  women's  department  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  fire  halL 

The  men's  room  would  be  about  11  feet  square,  and  the  women's 
about  7  z  10  feet  As  the  arrest  of  a  woman  or  Juvenile  is  very  infrequent 
this  room  would  be  adequate.  It  should  be  separately  heated  and  equipped 
with  wash-basin,  toilet  and  iron  bed.  It  should  have  an  outside  window, 
properly  barred,  and  this  should  be  constructed  in  sections  to  open  on 
pivots,  with  ground  glass  to  prevent  peoi>le  looking  in  from  the  street 
when  the  windows  are  open.  The  windows  in  front  of  the  men's  cells 
should  also  be  so  constructed. 

The  lockup,  the  authorities  say,  is  always  under  supervision  when 
it  has  an  inmate.  However,  it  would  add  to  the  protection  from  fire 
to  have  both  of  these  rooms  metal  ceiled.  This  would  render  the  jail 
part  very  near  fireproof  notwithstanding  the  inner  construction  of  the  rest 
of  the  building  is  mostly  wood  except  the  floors  of  the  hose  house,  which 
are  concrete. 

This  is  a  three-story  building,  entirely  detached  on  three  sides. 
It  fronts  on  a  public  street.  On  one  side  of  the  building  is  a  driveway, 
apparently  not  much  used,  separating  it  from  the  railroad  station  and 
grounds  and  there  is  also  a  thirty  foot  driveway  in  the  rear. 

I  requested  the  authorities  to  make  a  sketch  along  the  lines  above 
mentioned  and  submit  it  to  the  Ck>mmission  for  consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

iSiffned)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP SARANAC    LAKE 

Inspected  August  5,  1914.      H.  H.  Finnegan,  Chief  of  Police. 
This  lockup  is  located  on  the  main  floor  of  the  town  hall  and  consists 
of  four  steel  cells,  three  for  men  and  one  for  women.       The  women's 
cell  is  apart  from  those  used  for  the  men. 

Onie  lockup  was  in  good  condition  and  clean. 

The  average  number  of  arrests  each  month  during  the  year  is  about 
ten.  During  the  summer  the  arrests  run  considerably  over  this,  but  the 
other  months  of  the  year  bring  the  average  down  to  ten. 

The  lockup  is  not  fireproof  and  should  have  supervision  at  night 
when  prisoners  are  detained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

iSiffned)     JAMES    T.    MURPHY, 

Commissioner. 


FULTON  COUNTY 

CITY    JAIL— GLOVERSVILLE 

Inspected  August  15,  1914.  George  W.  Schermerhorn,  Mayor;  George 
R.  Smith,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  jail  is  a  two-story  brick  structure,  conveniently  located  in  the 
rear  of  the  city  hall.  The  interior  is  lined  with  sheet  iron  and  the 
first  fioor  is  of  cement  with  a  drain.  There  are  three  steel  cells  on 
the  first  fioor,  each  equipped  with  steel  bunks  and  closets  with  buckets. 
Quarters  are  provided  for  lodgers  on  this  fioor.  The  upper  floor,  used 
for  the  detention  of  women  and  minors,  contains  three  wooden  cells. 
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two  of  them  with  wooden  bunks;  the  third  is  equipped  with  an  iron  bed 
with  restraining  sheet  for  use  when  necessary.     Ordinary  buckets  are  used. 
There  is  a  lavatory  and  closet  on  the  first  fioor  and  a  closet  on  the 
second  floor. 

The  jail  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity.  Three  win 
dows  on  the  first  floor  and  four  on  the  second  provide  ventilation. 

During  the  year  1913,  377  arrests  were  made,  38  of  whom  were  women. 
This  Jail  is  not  modern  but  api)ears  to  be  kept  clean  and  in  good  con- 
dition. « 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Seoreiary. 

VILLAGE  LOCKUP— NORTHVILLB 

FULTON      COUNTY 

Inspected  August  15,  1914. 

A  large  steel  cage  with  four  bmiks,  with  blankets,  located  in  the  rear 
of  the  hose  house,  a  two-story  brick  building,  comprises  the  lockup  in 
Northville,  a  village  of  1,130  inhabitants.  The  hose  room  is  heated 
by  a  stove,  lighted  by  electric  lights  and  is  well  ventilated  by  means 
of  windows.  There  is  no  closet  in  the  cell  or  room.  The  village 
has  no  regular  sewer  system.  The  number  of  arrests,  it  was  stated, 
averages  about  a  dozen  a  year.  When  prisoners  are  detained  an 
officer  remains  on  duty  in  the  hose  room.  This  precaution  should  not 
be  neglected  as  the  building  is  not  fireproof. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     JOHN     F.     TREMAIN, 

Secretary. 

GENESEE  COUNTY 

POLICE    STATION   AND   JAIL— BATAVIA 

Inspected  October  5,  1914. 

Batavia  is  still  a  village  but  wHl  become  a  city  on  January  1,  1916. 
L.  C.  Case,  Village  President;  Anthony  McCulley,  Captain.  In  addition 
to  the  captain  this  village  has  seven  police  officers. 

This  is  a  new  police  station  and  jail,  opened  October  25,  1913, 
and  a  full  report  of  inspection  was  made  at  that  time.  The  jail  part 
occupies  the  rear  section  of  the  building  which  is  a  two-story  brick  struc- 
ture. 

The  men's  cell  room  on  the  first  floor  has  six  cells,  each  5  f t.  x  S 
ft.  X  8  ft.,  with  a  niche  closet,  stationary  wash-basin  and  bunk.  Two 
of  these  cells  have  two  bunks  each.  The  cells  are  placed  back  to  back, 
three  on  each  side,  with  open  fronts  and  a  utility  corridor  between. 
The  floor  is  concrete  and  the  jail  section  of  the  building  is  fireproof. 
Immediately  over  the  men's  jail  is  a  room  the  same  size,  used  for  lodgers ; 
it  is  equipped  with  16  bunks. 

On  the  first  fioor  there  is  also  a  detention  room  and  a  room  for 
women  prisoners,  with  a  bed,  toilet  and  wash-basin.  There  is  a  matron's 
room  on  the  second  fioor,  also  a  room  for  juveniles.  The  police  court  room 
is  also  on  this  fioor. 

There  are  two  features  in  the  construction  of  the  niche  closet  in  this 
jail  which  are  especially  commendable  and  which  should  be  adopted  in 
the  construction  of  niche  closets  in  all  prisons.  First,  the  enamel  seat 
fills  the  entire  bottom  of  the  niche,  so  that  there  is  no  steel  surface  on 
the  floor  of  the  niche  exposed  to  rust.  Second,  the  flush  is  from  a  tank 
by  a  push  button. 

The  number  of  arrests  from  January  1st  to  October  1,  1914,  was  679 ; 
the  number  of  lodgers  for  the  same  period  was  1,713. 

This  is  a  very  complete  jail  and  police  headquarters  and  is  a  cred- 
it to  the  village  of  Batavia.      Under  these  conditions  it  may  seem  a  little 
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ungracious  to  make  any  suggestions  in  the  nature  of  critidsm,  but  I 
desire  to  call  attention  to  one  error  in  construction — the  jail  section  of  this 
building  is  intended  to  be  absolutely  fireproof.  The  front  end,  consist- 
ing of  the  officers*  quarters,  court  room,  etc.,  has  a  wooden  interior  and  of 
course  is  not  fireproof.  The  doors  on  both  fioors  separating  the  non- 
fireproof  section  from  the  jail  are  wood,  which  practically  neutralises 
the  benefits  of  a  fireproof  jail;  steel  doors  and  casings  should  be  sub- 
stituted. 

The  plans  and  specifications  for  this  bulding  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
State  Commission  of  Prisons*  and  approved  by  the  Commission  provide  that 
these  doors  and  casings  shall  be  steel,  but  for  some  unexplained  reason 
wood  was  used  in  the  construction. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

GREENE  COUNTY 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— COXSAOKIE 

Inspected  April  23,  1014. 

The  lockup  occupies  a  room  in  the  rear  part  of  the  Fire  Station, 
which  is  a  two-story  brick  building.  The  interior  is  of  wood,  including 
the  two  cells  which  have  two  wooden  bunks  each.  The  bedding  consists 
of  mattresses  filled  with  straw,  and  blankets.  These  were  found  to  be 
clean,  as  were  the  cells. 

The  cell  room  has  one  window  a  coal  stove,  electric  lights,  a  fiushing 
closet  and  wash  bowl  with  running  water.  These  were  all  in  good 
condition. 

This  is  not  a  suitable  lockup  for  a  village  of  this  size.  There 
should  be  proper  cells,  provided  with  bunks  for  prisoners,  and  a  separate 
room  should  be  maintained  for  lodgers.  The  president  of  the  village — 
Mr.  H.  A.  Jordan — informed  me  that  the  lockup  was  used  mostly  to  house 
tramps.  Later  I  received  a  letter  from  E.  C.  Hallenbeck,  police  Justice 
of  the  village,  stating  that  from  March  1,  1913,  to  April  1,  1014,  he  com- 
mitted no  prisoners  to  the  lockup. 

There  Is  no  separate  place  for  women  or  minors.  Since  the  last  in- 
spection (July  30,  1912)  there  has  been  a  cement  floor  laid  in  place  of 
the  wooden  floor. 

This  village  should  have  a  larger  jail  of  flreproof  and  sanitary  type. 
The  lockup  is  now  a  fire  trap. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     RUDOLPH     F.    DIEDLING, 

Commissioner. 


HAMILTON  COUNTY 

TOWN    LOCKUP— INDIAN    LAKE 

Inspected  November  2,  1914.  G.  C.  Wilson,  Supervisor;  S  L.  Davis, 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  The  Justice  stated  that  but  three  prisoners  had 
been  detained  here  during  the  past  year,  all  men. 

The  lockup  consists  of  a  room  in  the  rear  oart  of  the  town  hall, 
a  tw« -slorj  wooden  building.  It  is  about  18  x  20  f(;ot  in  size  and 
contains  two  steel  cages.  Only  one  of  them  is  used  for  prisoneis.  Tbe 
other  is  used  for  storage.  Each  has  a  steel  bunk  and  there  is  a  number 
of  blankets  and  comfortables,  all  clean  and  in  excellent  condition.  There 
is  also  a  cot  in  the  cell  room.  Buckets  are  used  in  the  cages  and 
there  is  an  "odorless  closet"  placed  outside  the  cells.  Heat  is  furnished 
by  a  wooden  stove.     The  room  is  well  lighted  by  two  large  windows. 
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The  side  walls  and  ceiling  are  of  hard  pine.      When  a  prisoner  is  detained 
here  over  night  an  officer  sleeps  on  the  cot  in  the  cell  room. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
J  {Signed)     PHILIP    G.    ROOSA, 

"'  Inspector. 

HERKIMER  COUNTY 

VILLAGE   LOCKUP— FRANKFORT 

Inspected  April  10,  1914. 

Since  the  last  inspection,  February  20,  1013,  the  police  offices  have 
been  located  in  a  new  modem  building  in  the  center  of  the  town.  This 
is  owned  by  private  parties,  and  no  provision  has  been  made  as  yet 
for  an  improved  lockup.  The  old  lockup  is  situated  in  the  fire  house 
business  street  It  comprises  two  cells  in  the  rear  portion  of  the  hose 
room.  These  cells  are  in  reality  small  rooms  built  for  the  purpose; 
one  has  a  flushing  closet  and  wooden  bunks.  The  other  has  a  cot  with 
bedding,  but  no  toilet  facilities.  There  is  a  washbowl  with  running 
water  in  the  hose  room. 

The  building  is  heated  with  a  furnace  and  lighted  by  electricity. 
Sunlight  and  ventilation  are  by  means  of  windows  in  the  engine  room 
and  one  in  each  cell.    The  lockup  was  found  in  a  clean  condition. 

The  number  of  arrests  averages  about  160  per  year.  The  Chief  of 
Police  stated  that  It  was  rarely  necessary  to  detain  a  woman,  but  that 
the  room  with  cot  was  used  when  an  occasion  of  this  kind  arose.  He 
also  stated  that  juveniles  were  never  put  in  the  lockup. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  enterprising  and  growing  village  will 
soon  be  able  to  provide  a  modern  lockup  in  connection  with  headquarters 
and  the  court  room.  The  lockup  should  be  fireproof,  with  steel  cages  on 
cement  floor,  and  also  provided  with  ample  means  of  flushing,  ventilating 
and  sunlight. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 


Inspector, 


TOWN  LOCKUP— FULTON  CHAIN 

HEBKIMEB      COUNTT 


Inspected  June  8,  1914.      F.  B.  Pullman,  Supervisor. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  town  hall,  which  is 
a  two-story  frame  building.  In  a  report  of  inspection  dated  August 
16,  1913  it  was  recommended  that  a  new  lockup  be  provided,  or  that  the 
present  quarters  be  improved  bj'  constructing  a  room  in  a  portion  of  the 
basement,  painting  the  cells,  installing  heating  apparatus,  windows  with 
areaways,  and  such  other  facilities  as  the  place  afforded. 

This  was  met  with  prompt  response  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
who  proceeded  to  improve  the  present  quarters.  Through  a  misunder- 
standing the  plan  was  not  submitted  to  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons 
for  approval  until  the  work  was  nearly  completed.  However,  the  im- 
provement is  commendable  and  the  authorities  express  a  willingness  to  com- 
ply with  any  further  recommendations. 

The  cells  and  interior  of  the  room  have  been  painted  white;  an 
enlarged  window  put  in;  and  a  heat  pipe  from  the  furnace  adjusted  so 
that  it  is  claimed  the  lockup  can  be  warmed  in  a  few  minutes.  A  supply 
of  dry  wood  is  on  hand  for  starting  a  quick  fire  during  the  season 
when  there  is  considerable  dampness  and  the  heaters  not  regularly 
in  operation.  The  basement  is  provided  with  two  flushing  closets  and 
a  lavatory  with  running  water.  There  is  a  door  nearly  at  grade  in 
the  rear  and  the  basement  windows  are  not  barred.  The  supervisor 
stated  that  by  resolution  of  the  town  board  an  officer  remains  in  charge  of 
the  lockup  when  occupied   during  the  night,  which   the   records  show 
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does  not  exceed  six  or  eight  times  per  year. 

The  lockup  is  lighted  by  electricity  aud  the  steel  bunks  are  furnished 
with  good  blankets  when  in  use.  The  blankets  were  hanging  up  in  the 
cell  room. 

It  Is  the  judgment  of  your  inspector  that  the  plan  should  be  approved 
provided  an  additional  window  be  installed  in  the  lockup,,  which  would 
greatly  assist  in  keeping  it  sanitary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNO. 

POLICE     STATION— ILION 

UEBKIMEB      COUNTY 

Inspected  April  10,  1914. 

This  station  remains  the  same  as  described  in  former  reports  of  in- 
spection. It  is  situated  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Municipal  Building, 
and  consists  of  four  steel  cages  in  a  large  room  adjacent  to  the  police  Oifioe. 

The  cells  are  furnished  with  steel  bunks  with  bedding,  also  flui!»hing 
closets.  There  are  also  a  lavatory  and  sanitary  closet  in  a  small  adjoin- 
ing room.  The  floor  is  wood  and  was  clean.  One  of  the  furnaces 
which  heats  the  buUding  is  located  in  the  cell  room.  This  makes  consider- 
able dust,  but  the  place  is  cared  for  by  a  janitor  and  was  found  in  satis- 
factory condition  with  regard  to  cleanliness.    No  odor  was  present 

The  records  show  that  358  arrests  were  made  last  year,  seven  of 
which  were  females.  Four  hundred  and  seventeen  tramps  were  given  lodg- 
ing. It  is  claimed  that  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  detain  a  juvenile.  The 
previous  report  contained  the  following  statement: 

^'Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  detain  a  woman.  No  separate  place 
is  provided  for  this  class  and  it  has  been  the  practice  to  place  them  in 
cells  adjoining  those  occupied  by  men.  This  is  in  violation  of  law  and 
should  be  discontinued  at  once.  It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  a 
room  be  fltted  up  elsewhere  In  the  building  for  this  purpose.  It  was 
stated  that  additional  cells  were  to  be  installed  this  year  (1913)." 

The  same  condition  still  exists.  The  present  lockup  is  very  good 
so  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  fact  that  there  is  only  one  department  is  ob- 
jectionable. It  ought  to  be  possible  to  flt  up  a  tramp  room  elsewhere  and 
exclude  lodgers  from  the  lockup,  also  to  provide  a  separate  room  for  fe- 
males, juveniles  and  occasionally  other  persons  who  require  detention 
apart  from  the  main  cell  room  which  is  used  mostly  for  intoxicated  per- 
sons. Such  additional  rooms  would  not  require  cells.  There  is  a  large 
amount  of  room  in  this  three-story  building,  which  is  used  also  by 
the  fire  department.  It  would  seem  possible  to  devote  a  little  more 
space  for  lockup  purposes. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.     i'OrNU, 

Inspector. 

POLICE     HEADQUARTERS— LITTLE     FALLS 

HEBKIMER      COC.NTY 

Inspected  April  13,  1914. 

It  is  gratifying  at  last  to  be  able  to  report  that  thLs  city  has  voted 
an  appropriation  of  |75,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new  city  halL  In 
addition  to  this  a  public  spirited  citizen  has  donated  $50,000  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  the  city  officials  are  now  in  quest  of  a  suitable  site. 

The  authorities  are  aware  of  the  law  which  requires  the  submitting 
of  plans  for  the  jail  portion  of  the  proposed  new  building  to  the  State  Com- 
mission of  Prisons  for  approval  before  construction. 

I  regret  to  state  that  the  old  jail  was  found  in  a  wretched  condition 
with  regard  to  sanitation.  The  toilets  were  unflushed  and  the  floor 
unclean.  The  room  is  practically  without  ventilation  and  the  odor  was 
unbearable.       There  is  no  excuse  for  this  condition;  this  old  jail  will 
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necessarily  be  In  use  for  a  considerable  time  pending  the  construction  of 
a  new  one,  and  some  one  should  be  held  responsible  for  its  cleanliness. 

RespectfuUy  submitted, 

{Signed)     CLIFFORD     XT.    YOUNG, 

Inspector, 


VILLAGE    LOCKUP— MIDDLEVILLE 

UERKIMER      COUNTY 

Inspected  April  13,  1914. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  the  Municipal  Building,  a  two-story  frame 
structure,  also  used  for  the  storage  of  the  fire  apparatus.  In  a  room 
on  the  first  floor  has  been  constructed  a  cell  of  wood  with  heavy  bars 
of  gas  pipe  on  the  broad  side  facing  the  front  windows.  The  Interior 
of  the  cell  including  the  floor  is  lined  with  sheet  iron.  The  cell  room 
is  heated  with  a  coal  stove  and  has  electric  light.  There  are  no  toilet 
facilities.  The  village  has  a  water  system  but  no  regular  sewerage. 
An  iron  sink  has  been  purchased  and  it  is  claimed  it  is  to  be  installed  in 
the  lockup  and  furnished  with  running  water.  The  cell  is  provided  with  a 
chair  and  cot  with  some  bedding  in  very  good  condition.  Ventilation  and 
sunlight  are  by  means  of  two  full-sized  windows. 

The  total  number  of  arrests  last  year,  as  reported  by  one  of  the 
constables  was  16,  and  several  tramps  were  given  lodging  in  the  celL 
The  last  report  of  Inspection  gave  the  average  number  of  arrests  as 
about  50.  If  it  is  necessary  to  detain  a  woman  she  is  taken  to  the 
home  of  the  constable,  but  this  is  said  to  be  a  very  rare  occurrence. 
This  lockup  could  be  materially  improved  by  cementing  the  floor  of  the  pre- 
sent room  and  installing  two  modem  steel  cages,  and  if  possible  a 
sanitary  closet  and  running  water.      The  same  \a  recommended. 

The  lockup  should  be  kept  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  when 
occupied,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  fire. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.     YOUNG, 

Inspector. 

VILLAGE     LOCKUP— NEWPORT 

HEBKIMEB      COUNT! 

Inspected  April  13,  1914. 

This  lockup  consists  of  a  wooden  cell  in  one  side  of  the  fire  house, 
which  is  a  two-story  frame  building.  The  cell  has  a  front  of  wooden 
bars  and  is  furnished  with  two  wooden  bunks  and  bedding.  The  bedding 
was  dirty  and  foul  smelling.  The  room  is  heated  with  a  aynl  stove  and 
lighted  by  electricity.  There  are  no  toilet  facilities  or  runuui;;  water. 
The  village  has  a  water  system  but  no  regular  sewerage.  There  are 
several  windows  in  the  fire  house  which  afford  satisfactory  means  for  sun- 
light and  ventilation. 

The  authorities  claim  that  only  a  very  few  arrests  are  made  In  (his 
village.  The  lockup  in  its  present  condition  is  far  from  modern  and 
poorly  equipped.  It  is  accessible  at  all  times  by  the  lireuieii  pnd 
their  friends,  which  is  objectionable.  Like  all  wooden  lockups,  it  is 
insanitary  and  a  fire  trap.       No  officer  is  on  duty  during  the  njglit 

This  is  a  small  village  of  about  600  inhabitants,  but  it  would  seem 
tbat  some  better  plan  for  the  detention  of  prisoners  could  be  worked  out, 
provided  a  lockup  is  needed  at  all.  A  small  building  of  cement  Mocks 
or  other  fireproof  material  could  be  erected  at  small  cost  and  tu^nlslied 
with  one  or  more  steel  cells,  running  water  and  proper  sanitary  facilities. 
heat,  light,  etc.      The  same  is  recommended. 

So  long  as  the  present  lockup  must  be  continued  in  use,  it  <ihould 
at  least  be  kept  clean  and  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  during 
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the  night  when  occupied,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  flro  which  might 
be  fatal  to  persons  locked  in  the  celL 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed}     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 


Inspector, 


VILLAGE    LOCKUP— POLAND 

HEBKIMEB     COUNTY 


Inspected  April  13,  1914. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  a  field,  some  distance  from  the  central 
portion  of  the  town.  It  consists  of  a  small  one-story  frame  building 
with  an  interior  of  matclied  pine.  The  room  is  separated  into  two  parts 
by  upright  wooden  bars,  forming  a  cell  and  vestibule.  The  cell  part 
is  9  X  9  X  8  ft  high  and  has  no  equipment  except  a  broken  cot 
and  some  remnants  of  bedding.  There  is  an  old  rusty  wood  stove  in  the 
vestibule  and  in  each  end  of  this  part  is  a  window.  There  is  no  water 
supply  or  drainage  and  no  lights. 

The  lockup  was  found  in  a  filthy,  unkempt  condition  and  apparently 
is  used  but  little.  It  is  not  properly  located,  being  adjacent  to  a  swamp 
and  the  carcasses  of  dead  animals  were  lying  about  emitting  a  foul  odor. 

The  officer  stated  that  about  a  dozen  arrests  are  made  yearly. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  use  of  this  building  for 
lockup  purposes  be  discontinued  at  once,  and  if  a  lockup  is  to  be  main- 
tained at  all  in  Poland,  that  a  decent  and  sanitary  one  be  provided  in 
a  more  suitable  location.  The  lockup  should  be  fireproof,  equipped  with 
steel  cages  and  the  necessary  facilities  for  sanitation,  heat  and  light 
The  law  requires  that  plans  for  new  or  improved  lockups  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  for  approval  before  construction. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.     YOUNG, 

Jfispcctor. 


VILLAGE     LOCKUP— WEST    WINFIBLD 

HERKl&iEB      COUNTY 

Inspected  September  5,  1914. 

This  lockup  consists  of  two  latticed  steel  cages  situated  in  a  rear  cor- 
ner of  the  hose  room,  which  occupies  the  ground  floor  of  the  firemen's 
hall.  The  building  is  a  two-story  structure  of  stone  blocks  and  is 
nearly  fireproof.  There  were  two  steel  bunks  in  each  cell  and  some 
good  bedding  was  furnished.  The  village  has  no  sewer  system  and  tiiere 
are  no  closets  in  the  building.  ESach  cell  has  an  iron  bucket  in  a  metal 
case,  and  in  an  enclosed  portion  of  the  hose  room  is  a  sink  and  faucet 
with  the  village  water.  The  building  is  lighted  by  gas  and  has  several 
large  windows  which  afford  satisfactory  ventilation  and  sunlight  The 
floor  is  of  smooth  cement  and  was  clean. 

The  officer  in  charge  stated  that  no  arrests  have  been  made  this 
year,  and  that  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  use  the  lockup.  The  population 
of  the  village  is  726.  This  lockup  seems  quite  satisfactory  for  the  pre- 
sent needs  of  the  place. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 

Inspector. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— ADAMS 

Inspected  September  26,  1914.      Population  of  village,  1,600. 
This  lockup  was  found  in  all  respects  the  same  as  when  last  inspected. 
It  occupies  a  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  flre  engine  house  whidbi  10 
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a  two-story  building  with  a  brick  exterior  and  adjoining  other  frame 
stmctares.  The  interior  of  the  bnUding  is  entirely  of  wood.  The 
cell  room  is  ceiled  with  pine  and  painted. 

There  Is  one  large  doable  cell  of  plate  steel  with  a  front  of  flat 
latticed  bars,  famished  with  two  steel  bonks,  mattress  and  blankets 
fn  good  condition.  The  room  has  electric  light  and  there  is  one 
large  window  in  the  rear  in  front  of  the  cell.  In  the  ceU  room  is  a  dry 
closet  and  near  the  entrance  of  the  hose  room  is  a  faacet  with  ninning 
water.  The  reason  given  for  the  absence  of  a  sanitary  closet  and  running 
water  in  the  lockup  is  that  the  frost  would  prevent  the  use  of  such  facilities 
in  the  winter.      The  building  is  heated  with  wood  stoves. 

An  officer  is  on  duty  during  the  night  until  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  This  lockup  is  not  modern,  but  appears  to  be  a  comfort- 
able place  of  detention,  if  properly  heated  when  occupied  in  cold  weather. 
Careful  supervision  during  the  night  is  important,  otherwise  the  lockup  is 
a  dangerous  flre  trap. 

By  the  use  of  coal  instead  of  wood,  less  care  would  be  necessary 
in  heating  the  lockup  and  the  flre  risk  would  be  materially  lessened. 

The  number  of  persons  arrested  averages  about  30  or  35  per  year, 
about  half  of  whom  are  detained  in  the  lockup,  which  is  also  used 
occasionally  by  the  adjoining  towns. 

BBOOM  MENDATIONS 

That  an  officer  remain  in  charge  of  the  lockup  during  the  night  when 
occupied. 

That  a  coal  stove  be  installed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 

InsjDeciM: 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— ALEXANDRIA    BAY 

JISFFEBSON    COTJNTY 

Inspected  July  22,  1914.      Harry  Powell,  Chief  of  Police. 

The  lockup  is  located  in  one  side  of  the  fire  station,  and  consists 
of  three  wooden  cells.  Each  cell  was  provided  with  a  wooden  bunk, 
but  there  was  no  bedding.  I  was  informed  that  there  was  some  bedding 
but  that  it  was  too  dirty  to  use. 

The  lockup  is  lighted  by  electricity,  but  the  ventilation  is  poor  as 
there  are  no  windows.  The  cells  are  heated  with  a  steam  pipe  which 
passes  under  the  bunks.  In  one  comer  of  the  room  is  a  closet  and 
wash  bowl  which  was  not  in  a  very  sanitary  condition.  The  building 
is  of  wood,  and  in  case  of  flre  the  prisoners  would  have  a  poor  chance 
of  escape. 

On  the  whole  the  lockup  is  in  much  the  same  condition  as  when 
last  inspected  September  22,  1910  by  Mr.  Young,  and  I  would  recommend 
that  it  be  abandoned  and  a  new  one  of  flreproof  material  be  built  and 
fitted  up  suitable  for  a  village  of  this  size. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

i Signed)     JAMES    T.    MURPHY, 

Oommiasioner. 

VILLAGE     LOCKUP— ANTWERP 

JEFFEBSON    COUNTY 

Inspected  September  23,  1914.  E.  C.  Hunt,  President  of  the  ViUage. 
Population,  about  1,000. 

This  lockup  is  in  all  respects  the  same  as  described  in  a  former 
report  of  insi)ectlon.  It  is  situated  In  the  basement  of  the  firemen's 
building  which  is  a  three-story  brick  structure,  centrally  located.  The 
lockup  has  an  outer  entrance  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  The  front 
of    the    basement    is    below    the    level    of    the    street;    the    sides    and 

12 
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rear  are  entirely  above  grade.  The  cells  have  square  barred  fronts, 
tops  and  rears;  the  sides  and  partitions  are  plate  steeL  Each  cell 
has  a  steel  bunk  with  bedding  in  very  good  condition.  The  basement  is 
lighted  by  electricity,  heated  with  a  furnace  and  has  two  full-slased 
windows  in  front  of  the  cells.  There  is  one  faucet  with  running  water 
but  no  sanitary  closet;  buckets  are  used.  The  floor  is  cement  and  was 
clean.  The  cells  are  badly  in  need  of  paint ;  a  light  color  should  be  used. 
I  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  number  of  arrests  made  during  the 
past  year  but  was  credibly  informed  that  very  few  persons  were  detained. 
No  officer  is  on  duty  during  the  night 

RECOM  MENDATIONS 

That  the  cells  be  painted. 

That  the  lockup  be  given  supervision  at  night  when  occupied  as  the 
building  is  not  fireproof. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     CLIFrORD    M.    YOUNG, 


/  tiapcctor. 


VILLAGE     LOCKUP— CAPE     VINCENT 

JEFFERSON    COUNTY 


Inspe<:ted  September  25,  1914.       Population  of  village  1,200. 

This  lockup  has  been  slightly  improved  since  the  last  inspection. 
A  small  barred  window  has  been  put  in  each  cell,  improving  the  light 
and  ventilation,  and  a  flushing  closet  has  been  installed  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room. 

Briefly  described,  the  lockup  consists  of  two  wooden  cells  situated 
on  the  first  fioor  of  the  fire  engine  house,  in  a  narrow  long  room  ad- 
joining the  hose  room.  The  cells  have  grated  doors  and  the  partition  is 
of  wood  covered  with  tin  and  painted.  Each  cell  has  a  steel  bunk  with 
comfortables  in  poor  condition.  The  cell  room  has  a  coal  range, 
electric  light,  sink  with  running  water,  four  windows,  and  an  independent 
entrance  at  the  side  of  the  building.      It  is  also  entered  from  the  hose 

During  the  past  three  years  55  persons  have  been  arrested,  two  of 
whom  were  women.      Practically  all  were  detained  in  these  cells, 
room.    The  building  is  a  large  two-story  frame  structure. 

A  new  opera  house  is  about  to  be  constructed  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  location  of  the  lockup  be  changed.  The  authorities  should 
be  informed  of  the  law  which  requires  that  plans  for  such  improvements 
are  required  by  law  to  be  submitted  to  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons 
for  approval. 

A  detention  room  should  be  fitted  up  for  the  care  of  female  prisoners ; 
this  could  also  be  used  for  minors  or  other  classes  of  i)ersons  who  require 
separate  detention. 

When  a  prisoner  is  held  over  night  an  officer  is  said  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  building.  This  should  not  be  neglected  on  account  of  the  danger 
of  fire. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG. 

inspector. 


VILLAGE    LOCKUP—CARTHAGE 

JEFFERSON    COUNTY 

Inspected  August  25,  1914.      Geo.  F.  UUman,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  remains  the  same  as  described  in  former  reports,  except 
that  there  was  no  bedding  whatever  in  the  JalL  Formerly  leather  covered 
mattresses  were  provided  which  seemed  to  be  satisfactory  and  easy  to 
keep  clean. 

This  is  a  one-room  lockup  with  two  heavy  iron  cells.      The  room  is 
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quite  large,  furnished  with  modern  toilet  facilities,  is  light  and  well 
ventilated,  there  being  two  large  windows.  Electric  light  and  steam 
heat  are  supplied. 

The  last  report  of  insi)ection  contained  the  following  statement: 

*'There  seems  to  be  need  of  a  separate  room  for  the  detention  of 
females  and  juveniles.  There  is  plenty  of  space  on  the  second  floor  and  it 
is  rcommended  that  a  detention  room  be  fitted  up.  Such  a  room  would 
not  require  cells;  it  should  be  made  secure  and  provided  with  iron  cots 
with  bedding  and  the  necessary  facilities  for  heat,  light  and  sanitation." 

The  above  recommendation  is  renewed. 

I  was  informed  that  at  times  the  men's  Jail  is  crowded,  and  the  village 
board  has  had  under  consideration  the  installing  of  three  additional  cells. 
Any  plans  for  improvements  should  be  first  submitted  to  the  State 
Commission  of  Prisons  for  approval.  The  population  of  this  village  is 
about  4,000. 

With  these  improvements  I  am  sure  that  lockup  conditions  in  Carthage 
will  be  satisfactory. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     JAMES    T.    MURPHY, 

Comtnisaioner. 

VILLAGE     LOCKUP— CHAUMONT  "         '         ' 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY  t-**:/,: 

J*  ' ' 

Inspected  September  25,  1914. 

This  is  a  small  village  of  about  700  inhabitants,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  very  few  arrests  occur.  The  lockup  remains  in  practically  the  same 
condition  as  described  in  a  former  report  It  consists  of  two  wooden 
cells  in  a  small  one-story  frame  building  used  also  for  election  purposes, 
and  meetings  of  the  village  board.  The  room  is  heated  with  a  wood  stove 
and  has  electric  light.  There  are  no  toilet  facilities;  the  village  has  no 
water  or  sewer  systems. 

This  lockup  is  not  modern  and  if  not  carefully  supervised  during  the 
night  when  a  prisoner  is  detained  it  would  be  a  dangerous  fire  trap. 
It  is,  however,  clean,  well  painted  inside,  and  if  properly  cared  for  prob- 
ably will  suffice  for  the  present  considering  that  it  is  seldom  used. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.     YOUNG, 


Inspector. 


VILLAGE    LOCKUP— CLAYTON 

JEFFEBSON  COUNTY 


Inspected  July  23,  1914. 

I  met  the  village  president  and  was  shown  through  the  \illage 
lockup,  which  is  in  about  the  same  condition  as  when   last  1nspo(*ted. 

The  lockup  is  located  in  a  part  of  a  two-story  brick  onglne  house, 
and  is  provided  with  two  steel  cells.  The  bedding  was  iji  u  very  dirty 
condition.  There  is  a  sink  with  running  water  In  ihe  r*)oni,  and  each 
cell  is  provided  with  a  closet  The  toilets  are  of  an  old  type,  and 
of  little  use.  The  lockup  is  lighted  with  electricity  and  heahn]  with 
a  coal  stove.  The  floor  is  of  cement  and  was  in  a  fairly  clean  condition. 
The  whole  interior  is  in  need  of  paint 

The  lockup  is  not  sufficiently  ventilated,  but  this  could  be  eftsily 
remedied  by  putting  in  one  or  more  windows,  d*  a  very  small  expense. 

The  president  informed  me  that  the  number  jf  arre^^t^  during  the  year 
was  small  and  these  were  mainly  tramps;  that  p43rwins  arrested  were 
arraigned  before  a  justice  and  immediately  sent  to  the  county  jail  If 
convicted. 

As  stated  in  a  previous  report,  a  modern  lockup  could  be  built  in 
connection  with  the  town  hall  at  a  small  expense.      This  would  provide 
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a  more  central  location,  as  the  present  jail  is  situated  qnite  a  distance 
from  the  business  section  of  the  village. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     JAMBS    T.    MURPHY, 

Commissianer. 

VILLAGE   LOCKUP— DEXTER 

JEFFEBSON  COUNTY 

Inspected  September  25,  1914.      Population  of  Tillage  about  1,000. 

This  lockup  occupies  the  basement  of  a  small  building  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  town,  situated  in  the  rear  of  stores  a  few  rods  from  the 
main  street.  The  basement  story  is  of  massive  stone  construction  and 
Is  above  ground.  The  story  above  is  of  wood  and  t^e  room  is  used  for 
village  board  meetings,  etc. 

The  lockup  equipment  consists  of  two  cells  of  plaidE  and  scantling 
in  poor  condition,  furnished  with  wooden  bunks;  a  coal  stove  and  electric 
light  There  are  no  toilet  facilities.  The  village  has  neither  water 
nor  sewer  systems.  The  lockup  has  two  small  windows  through  the  thick 
walls,  and  the  room  is  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  floor  is 
wood  and  seems  to  lie  upon  the  ground.  The  lockup  was  not  clean  and 
there  is  little  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  antiquated  affair.  It  should 
be  either  improved  or  a  new  one  installed  elsewhere.  The  present  quarters 
could  doubtless  be  rendered  fairly  satisfactory  by  installing  a  cement 
floor  on  cinder  All;  putting  in  additional  windows  and  providing  modern 
steel  cells  in  place  of  the  wooden  ones.  As  the  main  portion  of  the 
building  Is  wood,  the  lockup  should  not  be  left  alone  at  night  when 
prisoners  are  confined  therein,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  fire. 

Plans  for  improvement  should  be  submitted  to  the  State  CommlsRl'w 
of  Prisons  for  approval  as  the  law  requires. 

The  number  of  arrests  averages  about  86  per  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 

Inspector, 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— HENDERSON 

JTSTFESSON  COUNTY 

Inspected  September  26,  1914.      Population  of  village  about  350. 

This  lockup  remains  the  same  as  previously  reported.  It  is  said 
to  be  very  little  used.  It  is  located  in  a  small  one-story  frame  structure 
adjoining  wooden  buildings  on  either  side.  l^ere  is  one  cell  in  a 
small  room  on  the  first  fioor  adjacent  to  the  hose  room.  The  cell  is 
of  wood  with  bars  of  gas  pipe  along  one  side.  The  cell  has  a  wooden 
bunk  with  bedding  in  good  condition.  There  is  a  dry  closet  in  the  cell; 
the  village  has  no  water  system  but  now  has  electric  light  Kerosene 
lamps  are  used  in  the  lockup.  An  electric  light  should  be  installed. 
The  lockup  is  heated  with  a  coal  stove  and  has  one  outside  v^dow. 
I  was  credibly  informed  that  an  officer  remains  in  charge  of  the  building 
When  it  is  necessary  to  detain  a  prisoner ;  this  should  not  be  neglected. 

BECOM  MENDATTON 

That  an  electric  light  be  installed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 

Inspector. 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— PHILADELPHIA 

JEFFEBSON  COUNTY 

Inspected  September  22,  1914.      Population  of  village  about  860. 
Since   the  last  inspection   this   lockup   has   been   transferred    from 
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tbe  bajsemeixt  to  Uie  first  floor  of  tJie  fire  engine  house.  Tbie  building 
is  a  two-story  frame  structure,  detached,  and  very  well  lighted  and. 
ventilated.  There  are  two  latticed  steel  cages  in  a  room  on  the  first 
floor,  each  furnished  with  steel  bunks  and  bedding  in  good  condition. 
The  room  is  lighted  by  electricity,  heated  with  a  coal  stove  and  has 
one  large  outside  window.  There  are  no  sanitary  facilities  in  the 
building.      The  village  has  a  water  system  but  no  regular  sewerage. 

The  lockup  is  said  to  be  little  used,  only  seven  arrests  having  been 
made  since  January  1st,  and  seems  to  be  fairly  satisfactory  considering 
the  present  needs,  provided  it  is  kept  under  supervision  when  occupied. 
The  installation  of  a  sink  with  running  water  would  be  a  desirable  im- 
provement 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 

Inspector. 

VILLAGE  LOCKUP— SAOKBTTS  HARBOR 

JEFFEBSON  COUNTY 

Inspected  September  25,  1914.      Population  of  village  about  900. 

This  lockup  occupies  a  room  on  the  main  floor  of  the  flre  house  which 
is  a  two-story  frame  building.  It  has  a  separate  entrance  at  the  side 
of  the  building,  and  a  door  connecting  it  with  the  hose  room.  There 
are  two  latticed  steel  cells  provided  with  steel  bunks  and  some  blankets 
which  were  in  fair  condition.  The  room  is  heated  with  a  coal  stove 
and  lighted  by  electricity.  Light  and  ventilation  are  by  means  of  one 
large  window  and  a  sash  door.  The  floor  is  wood  and  was  clean. 
There  are  no  toilet  facilities;  the  village  has  a  water  system  but  no 
sewers. 

The  number  of  arrests  averages  about  twenty  a  year.  No  officer  is  on 
duty  during  the  night.  As  this  is  a  non-fireproof  building  adequate 
supervision  during  the  night  when  occupied  is  important. 

BECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  a  sink  or  washbowl  with  running  water  be  installed. 

2.  That  the  cells  be  painted  a  light  color. 

3.  That  an  officer  remain  on  duty  in  the  building  during  the  night 
when  a  prisoner  is  detained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.     YOUNG, 

Inspector^ 

VILLAGE     AND    TOWN     LOCKUP— THERESA 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY  -J 

Inspected  September  23,  1914.      Population  of  village  about  1,000. 

The  old  lockup  at  this  place  has  been  abandoned  and  recently  a 
new  one  was  fitted  up  in  a  room  In  the  rear  portion  of  the  town  hall 
which  is  a  two-story  brick  building.  The  cell  room  is  on  the  main 
floor  and  is  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  building.  There  is  an  in- 
side entrance  from  the  hall  and  also  an  independent  outside  entrance  in 
the  rear  of  the  building.  There  are  two  new  steel  cells  with  open  fronts 
of  square  bars,  size  about  5x7x7  feet.  The  standard  size  of 
cells  for  lockups  is  5  x  8  x  8  feet.  Each  cell  is  provided  with  two 
steel  bunks  and  blankets.  The  floor  is  cement;  the  side  walls  of  lath 
and  plaster  with  wainscoting;  the  ceiling  of  matched  pine  well  varnished. 
The  sanitary  facilities  consist  of  a  faucet  with  running  water  in  one  corner 
of  the  room,  and  in  an  adjoining  room  or  closet  under  the  stairway 
is  a  funnel  shaped  drain  connected  with  the  sewer  and  trapped.  Iron 
buckets  in  metal  cases  are  furnished  in  the  cells.  The  cells  face  a  large 
window  and  the  outside  door  which  is  glazed.  A  coal  stove  is  to  be 
installed. 
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An  officer  is  said  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  lockup  daring  the  night 
when  occupied,  which  the  authorities  claim  is  only  a  few  times  a  year. 

Plans  for  the  construction  of  this  lockup  were  not  submitted  to  the  State 
Commission  of  Prisons  for  approval  as  required  by  law,  although  the 
authorities  had  been  notified.  The  improvement  is  commendable.  A  wash- 
bowl or  sink  in  connection  with  the  faucet,  and  a  sanitary  closet  would 
make  the  lockup  complete  and  modern.    The  same  are  recommended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG. 

/n<p€Cfor. 


CITY    JAILr— WATERTOWN 

JEFFEBSON  COUNTY 

Inspected  August  24,  1914.      F.  J.  Singleton,  Chief  of  Police. 

Conditions  at  this  Jail  are  practically  the  same  as  when  last  in- 
spected. I  was  informed  that  a  much  better  state  of  cleanliness  pre- 
vails owing  to  the  fact  that  a  new  Janitor  is  employed.  The  Jail  is  in 
the  basement  of  the  city  hall  and  seems  quite  damp,  especially  on  rainy 
days,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  when  there  is  no  fire. 

Briefly  described,  there  are  four  separate  rooms,  respectively  for 
men,  women,  juveniles,  and  lodgers.  Each  department  has  a  sanitary 
closet  and  lavatory,  and  some  of  the  cells  also  have  closets.  There 
are  steel  cells  in  each  room  except  the  lodgers'  quarters  which  have 
wooden  bunks.  There  is  also  one  padded  cell  for  violent  persons.  Bed- 
ding is  furnished  only  in  the  department  for  women  and  juveniles. 
The  entire  jail  has  electric  lights,  steam  heat,  and  each  room  has  one 
or  two  basement  windows. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  one  thousand  arrests  are  made  annually  in 
Watertown,  and  about  400  tramps  are  given  lodging. 

I  was  informed  that  there  is  room  on  the  city  property  where  a  modern 
Jail  could  be  built  at  a  moderate  cost  I  would  recommend  that  this 
matter  receive  the  consideration  of  the  city  authorities  and  plans  for 
such  new  jail  be  submitted  to  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  for  approval 
before  letting  the  contract,  as  is  required  by  law. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     JAMES    T.     MURPHY, 

Commissioner, 


VILLAGE     LOCKUP— WEST     CARTHAGE 

JEFFERSON    COUNTY 

Inspected  August  25,  1914. 

West  Carthage  is  a  small  incorporated  village,  having  about  1,400 
inhabitants,   situated   across   the   river   from   Carthage. 

The  lockup  consists  of  a  room  in  a  wooden  building  used  as  a  fire 
station.    There  are  two  wooden  cells  and  no  fire  protection  whatever. 

At  the  time  of  inspection  I  was  accompanied  by  the  supervisor  of 
the  town  who  stated  that  only  one  person  had  been  detained  over  night 
in  this  lockup  during  the  past  year,  and  that  in  case  of  any  serious 
charge  the  prisoner  is  at  once  taken  over  to  the  lockup  at  Carthage. 

However,  as  this  is  a  village  by  itself,  having  its  own  officers,  I 
would  recommend  that  the  lockup  be  provided  with  two  steel  cages  in 
place  of  the  wooden  ones,  and  that  if  possible  a  sanitary  closet  and 
running  water  be  installed.  The  building  should  be  under  the  supervision 
of  an  ofllcer  when  a  prisoner  is  detained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     JAMES    T.     MURPHY, 

Commissioner. 
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LEWIS  COUNTY 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— CONSTABLEVILLE 

Inspected  September  21,  1914.      Population  of  village,  about  400. 

This  lockup  is  situated  on  the  second  floor  of  the  village  hall  and 
fire  house  which  is  a  two-story  frame  building.  There  are  three  wooden 
cells  situated  in  a  room  on  the  second  floor.  This  room  is  also  used 
for  voting  purposes,  and  is  quite  good  sized,  having  six  windows.  Only 
one  of  the  cells  is  used  for  detention  purposes;  the  others  were  filled 
with  wood  and  other  supplies.  The  cell  which  is  used  is  provided  with  an 
iron  cot  with  good  bedding  and  a  new  grated  door  has  been  installed,  and 
there  is  one  small  window  in  the  cell. 

The  village  has  a  water  system  but  no  sewers  or  electric  lights. 
The  building  is  not  connected  with  the  water,  and  kerosene  lamps  are  used 
for  lighting. 

It  is  claimed  that  very  few  arrests  occur  in  this  small  village,  none 
having  been  made  this  year. 

BEGOM  MENDATIONS 

1.  That  a  sink  with  running  water  be  installed. 

2.  That  the  lockup  be  kept  in  charge  of  an  officer  when  a  prisoner 
Is  detained  over  night 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 

Inspector, 


VILLAGE     LOCKUP— COPENHAGEN 

LEWIS  COUNTY 

Inspected  September  22,  1914.      Population  of  village,  about  600. 

This  lockup  remains  in  practically  the  same  condition  as  described 
in  a  former  report.  It  comprises  one  wooden  cell  located  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  fire  house,  which  is  a  two-story  frame  building.  The  room 
is  ceiled  and  varnished,  and  the  floor  is  cement  There  is  a  faucet 
with  running  water  in  one  corner  of  the  hose  room  but  there  is  no  sanitary 
closet  in  the  building;  the  village  does  not  have  a  sewer  system. 

The  room  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  with  a  coal  stove. 
Sunlight  and  ventilation  are  ample  as  the  room  has  six  full  sized  windows. 
A  steel  cell  of  the  cage  type  would  bo  much  more  satisfactory  than  the 
present  one  which  is  constructed  of  2  x  4  scantling  placed  horizon- 
tally and  the  exterior  covered  with  matched  ceiling  and  varnished,  more 
resembling  a  refrigerator  than  a  jail  cell.  However,  the  door  is  of 
iron  bars  and  a  small  barred  opening  has  been  placed  in  one  side.  The 
cell  has  one  wooden  bunk  with  a  supply  of  bedding  which  was  in  good 
condition. 

The  number  of  prisoners  detained  is  said  to  average  about  six  or 
eight  per  year.  No  officer  is  on  duty  during  the  night.  It  is  im- 
portant that  this  lockup  should  be  carefully  guarded  during  the  night 
when  occupied,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  fire. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.     TOUNG, 

Inspector. 

VILLAGE  LOCKUP— CROGHAN 

LEWIS    COUNTY 

Inspected  September  22,  1914.       Population  of  village,  650. 

This  is  a  new  lockup  recently  completed  after  the  plans  had  been 
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submitted  to  and  approved  by  tbe  State  Commission  of  Prisons.  It  is 
situated  in  the  basement  of  tbe  new  village  hall  and  opera  house  and 
consists  of  one  latticed  steel  in  a  good  sized  room,  furnished  with 
two  steel  bunks  with  good  bedding.  l%e  cell  is  on  a  smooth  cement  floor 
and  faces  two  windows.  The  cell  room  \b  separate  from  the  rest  of 
the  basement  and  has  a  separate  entrance  at  the  side  of  the  building. 
There  is  a  sanitary  closet  in  the  lockup  and  a  washbowl  with  running 
water  in  an  adjoining  room.  Electric  light  is  furnished,  but  the  heating 
facilities  have  not  yet  been  installed.  It  was  said  that  a  coal  stove 
would  be  used. 

There'  has  been  no  occasion  to  use  the  lockup  since  its  completion. 
The  records  show  that  a  small  number  of  arrests  are  made  where  detention 
is  necessary.      The  new  building  is  a  credit  to  this  small  village. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 

Iiupector, 

VILLAGE     LOCKUP— HARRISVILLE 

LEWIS    COUNTY 

Inspected  September  23,  1914.      Population  of  village  about  1,000. 

This  lockup  remains  the  same  as  described  in  a  former  report,  no 
improvements  having  been  made.  It  has  no  cemmendable  fea,tures,  is 
a  dangerous  fire  trap  and  was  found  in  an  extremely  dirty  condition. 
The  lockup  consists  of  two  plank  cells  in  a  small  one-story  wooden 
building  used  also  as  a  hose  room.  The  whole  interior  is  wood  and 
adjoining  it  on  either  side  are  other  frame  structures.  One  very  small 
window  affords  the  only  means  of  sunlight  and  ventilation  when  the  door 
is  closed  and  the  cells  are  dark.  Each  cell  has  a  wooden  bunk;  one 
was  furnished  with  a  comfortable  and  the  other  had  some  short  pieces 
of  plank  piled  up  for  a  pillow.  This  cell  was  open  and  the  front  door 
of  the  builidng  is  said  to  be  open  at  all  times  which  permits  intoxicated 
persons  and  tramps  to  use  the  lockup.  One  such  person  was  '^sleeping 
off  a  Jag"  at  the  time  of  inspection. 

There  is  one  electric  light  and  a  wood  stove  in  poor  condition. 
The  village  has  a  water  system  but  no  regular  sewerage.  There  is  bo 
rtmning  water  in  the  lockup. 

The  Justice  stated  that  only  a  small  number  of  arrests  are  made 
each  year,  not  over  four  or  five  persons  having  been  detained  this  year. 
No  officer  is  on  duty  during  the  night 

This  lockup  is  not  a  fit  place  for  the  detention  of  persons  under 
arrest  and  should  be  remodeled  or  discontinued.  If  a  lockup  is  needed 
at  all  in  this  place,  a  decent  one  should  be  provided,  preferably  of 
fireproof  construction,  fitted  up  with  steel  cages  on  cement  floor,  with 
ample  provisions  for  heating,  lighting  and  ventilating. 

RECOMMENDATION 

That  a  new  lockup  be  constructed  on  plans  approved  by  the  State 
Commission  of  Prisons  as  required  by  law. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.     YOUNG, 

Inspector. 

VILLAGE     LOCKUP— LYONS     FAI.LS 

LEWIS   COUNTY 

Inspected  September  21,  1914.  Population  of  village,  about  800. 
This  lockup  consists  of  two  latticed  steel  cages  situated  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  opera  house  which  is  a  two-story  frame  structure.  The 
basement  story  is  largely  above  grade  and  is  also  used  as  a  hose  room 
and  for  band  rehearsals.  The  side  walls  are  of  concrete,  lath  and 
plaster ;  the  ceiling  is  of  pine,  well  varnished.      The  floor  Is  wood.      The 
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room  has  five  windows  which  seem  ample  for  sunlight  and  ventilation. 
The  building  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  with  a  furnace.  There 
is  also  a  coal  stove  in  the  cell  room. 

The  village  has  a  water  system  but  no  regular  sewerage  and  there  are 
no  sanitary  facilities  in  connection  with  the  lockup.  The  cells  are 
furnished  with  steel  bunks,  mattresses,  and  comfortables,  also  iron  buckets 
in  metal  cases.    One  of  the  cells  was  dirty. 

The  Justice  stated  that  the  average  number  of  arrests  during  recent 
years  does  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve.  He  also  stated  that  an  officer 
was  employed  to  keep  the  lockup  under  supervision  when  occupied,  but 
that  no  night  policeman  was  regularly  on  duty. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  the  village  water  be  installed  in  the  lockup. 

2.  That  someone  be  made  responsible  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  lockup 
at  all  times,  and  that  it  be  kept  imder  supervision  during  the  night  when 
occupied. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.     YOUNG, 

Inspector, 

VILLAGE     LOCKUP— PORT    LEYDEN 

LEWIS    COUNTY 

Inspected  September  21,  1914.     Population  of  village  about  800. 

This  lockup  consists  of  two  latticed  steel  cages  located  in  one  cornei- 
of  the  engine  room  of  the  fire  house,  which  is  a  two-story  brick  building. 
Each  cell  has  two  bunks  with  comfortables  which  were  in  good  condition. 
The  building  is  heated  with  a  furnace  and  lighted  by  electricity.  There 
are  six  windows  in  the  truck  room.  The  village  has  a  water  system  but 
no  sewers.  There  is  no  running  water  in  the  building.  The  installation 
of  a  sink  with  running  water  would  be  a  desirable  improvement 

The  officer  in  charge  stated  that  the  lockup  was  not  used  more  than 
five  or  six  times  a  year.      No  night  watchman  is  employed. 

BEGOM  MENDATIONS 

That  some  one  be  employed  to  remain  in  the  building  during  the  night 
when  prisoners  are  detained. 

That  the  village  water  be  installed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 

Inspector. 

LIVINGSTON  COUNTY 

VILLAGE     LOCKUP— AVON 

Inspected  July  14,  1914.  H.  H.  Pease,  Village  President;  James 
McHugh,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  the  rear  room  of  the  first  fioor  of  the  fire 
house.  The  room  is  12  ft.  10  in.  x  14  ft.,  with  a  12-foot  celling.  It 
contains  three  wooden  cells,  as  described  In  the  last  report  of  Inspection. 
As  this  room  Is  about  to  be  reconstructed,  with  new  cells,  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  repeat  the  description  of  the  present  lockup  or  the  criticisms  ap- 
plying to  it 

At  the  time  of  inspection  I  was  not  familiar  with  either  the  plans 
or  the  correspondence  in  relation  to  the  improvement  I  have  since  ex- 
amined both. 

This  building  has  no  cellar  or  basement  and,  as  shown  on  the  plans, 
the  hot  water  heating  plant  is  in  one  corner  of  the  cell  room. 

The  chief  advised  me  that  the  number  of  arrested  persons  actually 
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locked  up  in  tliiB  village  would  average  about  two  a  month;  that  during 
hiB  term  of  office  and  that  of  his  predecessor,  which  cover  over  twenty 
years,  no  woman  has  been  arrested.  He  stated  that  if  such  a  thing  did 
happen  she  would  be  taken  care  of  at  the  hotel  until  her  hearing  or  else 
taken  to  the  county  Jail  seven  miles  distant 

The  chief  of  police  is  on  duty  until  midnight  and  visits  the  lockup 
the  last  thing.  He  stated  that  the  Janitor  comes  on  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  but  that  the  lockup  has  no  supervision  from  12  o'clock  at  night 
until  4  A.  M. 

I  do  not  consider  that  this  lockup,  even  with  all  the  improvements 
proposed,  will  be  fireproof,  as  the  interior  of  the  entire  building  except  the 
floor  is  wood.  I  recommended  to  the  authorities  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
and  repeat  it  in  this  report — that  the  lockup  should  have  supervision 
during  the  entire  night  when  occupied.  As  only  about  24  prisoners  are  locked 
up  during  the  night  in  the  entire  year,  it  would  not  be  a  serious  expense  to 
arrange  for  a  watchman  to  sleep  in  the  firehouse  on  those  nights  when 
prisoners  are  detained,  with  the  keys  to  the  lockup. 

As  the  proposed  improvements  do  not  contemplate  putting  a  wash- 
basin and  faucet  in  each  cell,  and  as  frequent  potions  of  water  are  in  great 
demand  by  prisoners  recovering  from  intoxication,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  chief  and  this  watchman  in  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  prisoners 
and  in  taking  care  of  the  fire,  the  coal  being  stored  in  the  hose  room, 
I  would  recommend  that  one  door,  preferably  the  one  near  the  rear  wall, 
be  retained  between  the  hose  room  and  the  lockup,  this  door  to  be  solid 
steel  with  its  casings  encased  in  metal. 

I  also  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  wash-basin  in  each 
cell  instead  of  one  in  the  corridor ;  this  would  make  drinking  water  acces- 
sible to  the  prisoners  at  all  times  and  only  increase  the  expense  by  one 
wash-basin,  as,  if  there  is  one  in  each  cell,  the  one  in  the  corridor  could 
be  omitted. 

Confirming  the  statements  in  the  correspondence,  I  report  that  the 
floor  of  the  cell  room  is  above  grade.  In  my  Judgment  the  cell  should 
be  made  7  ft.  deep,  5  ft.  wide,  and  8  ft.  high,  and  they  should  have  freely 
perforated  tops  with  holes  not  less  than  one  inch  in  diameter;  otherwise, 
these  cells  will  be  sweat  boxes,  there  being  no  current  of  air  passing  through 
them. 

There  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  sufficient  necessity  for  a  cell  for 
women  to  Justify  decreasing  the  room  for  men  in  order  to  furnish  one. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

VILLAGE     LOCKUP— CALEDONIA 

LIVINGSTON      COUNTY 

Inspected  July  14,  1914.  William  J.  Carson,  Village  President; 
William  Fines,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  the  basement  of  a  two-story  brick  building 
owned  by  private  parties.  The  village  rents  a  portion  of  the  first  floor 
for  offices  and  a  portion  of  the  basement  for  a  lockup. 

The  lockup  has  a  wooden  floor.  The  outside  walls  are  stone  lined 
with  wood.  Tlie  inside  partitions  are  wood  lined  with  tin.  The  ceiling 
is  level  with  the  sidewalk. 

There  are  two  cells,  each  6x8  ft.,  with  open  fronts  facing  a 
dead  wall.  One  of  the  cells  has  an  outside  window  3  x  4  ft  in  the  rear 
and  with  a  small  areaway  outside,  making  this  cell  somewhat  light  The 
other  cell  is  very  dark  and  without  ventilation.  Each  cell  has  a  wooden 
bunk.  There  is  no  water.  The  floor  is  too  low  for  drainage  into  the 
cesspool.      The  village  has  water  but  no  sewers. 

The  Janitor  of  the  building  takes  care  of  the  lockup.  At  the  time 
of  insi>ectlon  it  was  dirty  and  needed  scrubbing. 

I  was  informed  that  the  arrests  average  about  one  a  week,  and 
in  winter,  in  very  cold  weather,  from  two  to  six  lodgers  are  housed  every 
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night ;  these  are  not  arrested  but  are  locked  in  the  cells.  There  have  been 
no  women  arrested  in  recent  years,  and  if  one  should  happen  to  be,  she 
would  be  at  once  taken  to  the  Geneseo  Jail. 

This  is  a  cellar  lockup  and  can  never  be  made  satisfacory.  Either 
a  fireproof  addition  to  the  present  building  should  be  erected  in  the  rear 
or  a  small  one-story  fireproof  building  constructed  on  a  lot  owned  by  the 
village.  If  constructed  as  an  addition  to  this  building  it  could  be  heated 
by  the  present  heating  plant 

The  chief  of  police  goes  on  duty  at  8  P.  M.  and  remains  until  5  A.  M. 
and  has  supervision  over  the  lockup  during  the  night. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

iSiffned)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

VILLAGE     LOCKUP— DANSVILLE 

LIVINGSTON      COUNTY 

Inspected  July  16,  1914.  Nicholas  Uhl,  Village  President;  Martin  J. 
McNiel,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  a  small  one-story  wooden  addition  in  the 
rear  of  the  fire  hall.  The  room  Is  20  x  17  ft  with  two  windows,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  corridor,  each  2  x  3i/^  ft.  There  are  two  outside  doors, 
the  top  part  of  each  consisting  of  glass  2  ft  x  1  ft  8  in.,  barred.  There 
is  also  a  barred  transom  over  one  door  21^  x  1%  ft. 

This  room  contains  three  steel  cells,  each  5  x  8  x  8  ft.  with  latticed 
fronts,  the  rest  solid  sheet  steel.  The  lattice  bars  in  front  are  2  inches 
wide  set  2^4  Inches  apart.  The  only  light  and  air  received  into  the  cells 
is  through  the  apertures  between  these  bars.  This  arrangement  makes 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  front  of  the  cells  closed  and  25  per  cent  open^ 
There  is  no  other  ventilation  for  the  cells.  The  heat  is  from  a  coat 
stove.  There  is  a  wash-basin  and  faucet  in  the  corridor,  also  a  flushing 
closet.  The  partition  between  the  lockup  and  the  hose  room  is  solid 
concrete.  The  floor  is  also  concrete.  The  outside  walls  and  ceiling  are- 
wood.  There  is  a  mattress  and  some  bedding  in  each  cell.  The  gellft 
are  the  ones  which  were  used  in  an  old  lockup. 

I  was  advised  by  the  police  justice  that  the  number  of  arrests  would 
approximate  200  a  year,  90  per  cent  of  whom  are  kept  in  the  lockup  over 
night  There  has  been  no  woman  in  this  jail  for  years.  There  is  an  exist- 
ing arrangement  with  a  hotel  man  and  his  wife  to  care  for  any  woman  who 
may  be  arrested.  There  is  a  night  watchman  who  visits  the  lockup  once  an 
hour  at  least  and  sometimes  oftener. 

CRITICISMS   AND  BECOMMENDATJONS. 

The  cells  are  very  dark,  as  they  face  a  solid  wall  and  the  fronts  do  not 
admit  sufficient  light.  While  there  is  fairly  good  ventilation  in  the  corridor ; 
there  is  practically  none  at  all  in  the  cells  where  the  air  is  stagnant  This 
could  and  should  be  improved  by  perforating  the  tops  of  the  cells  freely  at 
the  rear  end  so  as  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  current  of  air  through  the 
cells. 

One  half  of  the  flat  steel  bars  should  be  removed  from  the  fronts  of 
the  cells,  as  has  been  done  In  Biifl'alo  and  other  places  where  these  kinds  of 
cells  have  been  in  use ;  they  would  still  be  secure. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

mgned)     GEO.    McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

TOWN  LOCKUP— LIVONIA 

LIVINGSTON      COUNTY 

Inspected  July  17,  1914.    Clarence  Densmore,  Supervisor. 
This  lockup  consists  of  a  small  detached  wooden  building  behind  a 
blacksmith  shop  and  is  used  not  only  by  the  village  of  Livonia  but  by 
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several  other  villages  in  the  town  of  Livonia.    The  village  of  Livonia  has 
a  population  of  about  900,  the  entire  town   a  population  of  about  2,000. 

This  building  is  several  feet  above  the  ground;  it  is  supported  by 
timbers  but  not  enclosed  underneath.  The  room  is  15  feet  x  16  feet,  with  an 
8  feet  ceiling,  and  contains  three  wooden  cells,  each  5  feet  x  7  feet  4  Inches, 
extending  to  the  ceiling.  On  two  of  the  cells  one  half  of  each  door  is  iron 
bars' set  on  3  Inch  centers;  in  the  other  cell  only  about  one-third  of  the 
door  is  open  work  and  the  rest  is  wood.  These  cells  face  two  windows  in 
the  front  wall,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door ;  these  windows  are  18  inches  x 
46  inches  and  are  barred.  The  upper  part  of  the  door  is  also  glass  and  is 
barred.  The  cells  are  strongly  made  with  boards  1  inch  thick  and  4  Inches 
wide,  laid  flat  The  floor  is  of  hemlock  boards,  shrunk  apart  to  some  extent 
In  each  cell  is  a  wooden  bunk  with  mattress  and  blanket  There  is  also  a 
small  window  8  inches  x  10  inches  at  the  back  end  of  each  cell  near  the 
ceiling.  The  heat  is  from  a  coal  stove  and  the  lockup  is  heated  only  when 
in  use.  There  is  no  water  in  the  lockup.  The  village  has  a  water  supply 
but  no  sewer  system.  It  would  of  course  not  be  feasible  to  have  water  in 
this  lockup  during  cold  weather,  as  it  is  not  kept  warm  except  when  in  use. 

I  could  not  ascertain  definitely  the  number  of  prisoners  kept  in  this 
lockup.  All  agreed  that  occasionally  there  would  l>e  as  many  as  four  at  one 
time;  this,  however,  was  very  rare.  The  justice  at  Livonia  looked  over  his 
docket  to  see  what  commitments  he  had  made  since  last  October  and  stated 
that  on  January  1,  1914,  two  had  been  committed  for  over  night ;  on  March 
11th,  one;  and  on  June  29th,  five.  There  had  been  two  commitments  in 
November  but  neither  was  for  over  night  As  to  commitments  by  other 
Justices  in  the  town  he  could  not  state.  There  are  not  many  of  these,  but 
occasionally  there  is  such  a  commitment. 

There  is  a  night  watchman  employed  by  the  village  of  Livonia  to  give 
some  supervision  of  the  lockup  at  night.  The  prisoners  are  fed  if  detained 
any  length  of  time. 

I  noticed  that  somebody  had  been  dumping  rubbish  under  and  around 
the  front  section  of  the  lockup,  creating  a  serious  fire  menace.  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  to  this  and  they  promistMi  to  remedy  it  at  once. 

The  lockup  has  no  light.  The  village  has  electric  light  and  one  should 
be  installed  in  the  lockup  so  it  could  be  turned  on  by  the  oflicer  before  he 
unlocks  the  door.  There  also  should  be  one  on  the  outside,  as  the  lockup  is 
located  in  a  dark  and  lonesome  section  of  the  village  and  has  to  be  ai>- 
proached  over  a  narrow  bridge.  An  officer  should  not  be  required  to  take 
prisoners  to  this  lockup  at  all  hours  of  the  night  enveloped  in  darkness, 
and  to  require  an  oflicer  to  enter  a  lockup  at  night  that  is  occupied  by  prison- 
ers and  not  lighted  is  to  put  upon  him  a  dangerous  and  unreasonable  duty. 

The  town  does  not  own  this  lockup  but  rents  it  from  private  parties. 
The  proper  thing  for  this  town  to  do  would  be  to  build  a  small  fireproof 
lockup  of  its  own  on  a  more  desirable  site.  If  the  town  is  not  willing  to  do 
this,  the  village  of  Livonia  should  construct  a  lockup  for  itself.  This  is  a 
beautiful  and  prosi)erous  village  and  the  present  lockup  is  a  discredit  to 
the  place. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

VILLAGE  LOCKUP— NUNDA 

LIVINGSTON      COUNTY 

Inspected  October  1,  1914.  Population  of  village  about  1,100.  M.  Van 
Deusen,  President  of  Village ;  Jefferson  Powell,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  village  hall,  a  fine  brick 
building.  The  basement  has  a  concrete  floor,  electric  lights  and  two  large 
windows  and  one  small  one  in  the  front  end  where  the  lockup  is  located. 
The  large  ones  are  3  ft  x  4  ft  with  areaways ;  the  small  one  is  about  1  ft. 
X  3  ft  The  basement  is  about  two- thirds  below  grade.  Heat  is  from  a  hot 
air  furnace  in  the  room.  A  section  of  this  room  is  partitioned  off  into  two 
cells  each  7  f t  x  9  ft,  furnished  with  a  wooden  bunk  and  some  bedding  in 
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each.  These  cells  or  rooms  are  without  light  or  ventilation  except  the 
small  openings  between  the  wooden  slats  of  the  doors.  Even  with  the  doors 
open  I  had  to  light  a  match  to  see  the  interior  at  ten  o'clock  A.  jyf.  on  a 
bright  sunny  day. 

There  is  no  water  in  the  lockup.  The  village  has  public  water  and 
there  is  a  faucet  in  the  band  room  in  another  part  of  the  basement  There 
is  no  general  system  of  sewers,  but  this. building  has  a  drain. 

This  lockup  is  not  much  used.  The  docket  of  the  police  justice  showed 
only  one  arrest  where  the  lockup  was  used  since  January  1,  1914.  In  1913 
there  were  12  arrests,  9  for  intoxication  and  3  tramps,  most  of  them 
detained  over  night.  It  was  claimed  that  this  was  unusual,  due  to  some 
public  construction  work  In  the  vicinity.    No  lodgers  are  cared  for. 

The  present  condition  of  this  lockup  is  intolerable  and  should  be  remedied. 
Considering  the  very  little  use  this  village  has  for  a  lockup  it  would  be  a 
hardship  to  compel  it  to  construct  and  maintain  a  separate  lockup,  but 
the  worst  features  of  the  present  condition  could  be  largely  remedied  by 
doing  away  with  the  little  rooms  and  installing  a  couple  of  steel  cages  near 
the  windows.  This  room  is  large,  always  warm  in  cold  weather,  and  has 
fairly  good  window  ventilation.  Steel  cells  with  barred  fronts  and  backs 
should  be  used  as  they  would  stand  between  the  furnace  and  the  windows, 
receiving  heat  from  one  direction  and  light  and  air  from  the  other. 
Then  a  toilet  and  sink  or  wash-basin  with  the  village  water  should  be 
installed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAtJGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

MADISON  COUNTY 

VILLAGE  LOCKUP— CANASTOTA 

Inspected  June  9.  1914. 

This  lockup  has  been  described  in  detail  in  former  reports.  It  was 
found  In  a  satisfactory  condition  throughout  and  seems  to  be  adequate  for 
the  present  needs  of  the  village. 

It  is  located  in  the  municipal  building  and  fire  station,  which  is  a  two- 
story  brick  structure.  The  lockup  is  on  the  first  floor,  and  has  an  inde- 
pendent entrance  at  one  side  of  the  building.  The  men's  cell  room  has  four 
double  cells  with  open  barred  fronts  facing  the  windows.  The  bunks  are 
steel  and  are  furnished  with  mattresses  and  blankets  which  were  in  a 
fairly  clean  condition.  Each  cell  has  a  flushing  closet  with  a  wooden  top. 
These  are  old  and  It  would  be  a  decided  improvement  to  replace  them  with 
modern  indestructible  jail  closets.  The  floor  in  the  corridor  Is  of  flagging. 
This  should  be  of  cement,  and  sloping  to  a  drain  which  would  permit  daily 
flushing  with  a  hose.  There  is  a  wash-basin  with  running  water  in  the 
corridor.  The  lockup  Is  llghte<l  by  electricity  and  gas  and  heated  with  a 
coal  stove.  The  room  for  women  or  Juveniles  is  of  fire  proof  construction 
and  is  light  and  well  ventilated.  It  has  a  sanitary  closet  and  lavatory,  also 
an  iron  bed  which  is  supplied  with  mattress  and  blankets  when  in  use. 

Approximately  50  arrests  per  month  are  made,  a  few  of  which  are 
women  and  Juveniles. 

In  adldtlon  to  the  above  suggested  improvements  the  cells  should  be 
painted  a  light  color. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 


Inspector, 


VILLAGE    LOCKUP— BARLVILLB 

MADISOSr  COT7NTT 


Inspected  June  9,  1914. 

This  lockup  remains  in  all  respects  the  same  as  reported  last  year.  It 
consists  of  a  cell  constructed  of  wooden  bars,  situated  in  the  rear  of  the 
hQse  room.     The  building  is  a   two-story   frame   structure,   lighted   by 
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electricity  and  heated  with  a  coal  stove.  The  cell  has  a  wooden  bunk  with 
several  blankets  which  were  in  fair  condition.  The  floor  is  wood  and  was 
dirty.  There  are  several  windows  which  afford  very  good  light  and  ventila- 
tion.   There  are  no  sanitary  facilities. 

This  lockup  is  very  little  used.  There  is  another  place  of  detention  in 
the  township,  located  at  Hamilton.  The  authorities  of  Earlville  should  be 
required  to  improve  the  lockup  or  it  should  be  abandoned.  It  could  be 
materially  improved  by  installing  a  steel  cage  on  a  cement  floor  and  supply- 
ing the  village  water  and  a  sanitary  closet  A  night  watch  is  employed  who 
is  said  to  have  charge  of  the  building  during  the  night  when  the  cell  is 
occupied. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 

Inspector, 


VILLAGE     LOCKUP— HAMILTON 

MADISON      COUNTY 

Inspected  June  9,  1914. 

Last  summer  the  village  authorities  undertook  to  improve  the  lockup 
and  submitted  a  sketch  showing  the  proposed  changes,  for  the  approval  of 
the  State  Commission  of  Prisons.  The  sketch  was  returned  with  various 
suggestions  and  a  revised  plan  requested.  Such  revised  plan  was  not  sub- 
mitted and  the  work  was  completed  in  accordance  with  the  original  sketch 
without  approval. 

The  two  steel  cells  which  were  in  the  old  lockup  were  transferred  to 
the  Municipal  Building  and  placed  in  one  corner  of  the  hose  room  on  the 
main  floor.  The  cells  were  enclosed  with  walls  and  ceiling  of  wood,  making 
a  box-like  room  the  height  of  the  cells,  with  a  very  narrow  corridor  on  two 
sides.  There  is  a  hallway  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  The  cells  face 
the  hall,  being  connected  by  a  broad  doorway  cut  through  the  partition. 
This  doorway  has  no  door,  the  idea  evidently'  having  been  to  heat  the  lockup 
from  the  hall  which  has  a  hot  air  register,  there  being  no  heating  facilities 
in  the  cell  room.  There  is  a  flushing  closet  in  the  narrow  space  at  one  side 
of  the  cells  and  a  wash  bowl  with  running  water  in  the  space  in  front  The 
cells  have  wooden  bunks  supplied  with  good  bedding,  and  there  is  one 
electric  light.  Sunlight  and  ventilation  are  by  means  of  one  large  window. 
The  cells  have  been  painted  white  and  presented  a  neat  appearance.  The 
floor  is  wood. 

The  justice's  record  showed  that  eight  persons  have  been  detained  since 
January  1st  A  few  tramps  are  housed  who  it  was  stated  were  allowed 
to  occupy  the  hallway,  which  is  virtually  a  part  of  the  lockup.  It  is  said 
to  be  seldom  necessary  to  detain  a  woman  or  Juvenile.  A  nightwatchman 
is  employed. 

This  lockup  is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  old  one,  but  is  peculiar  In 
arrangement  It  could  have  been  made  modern  at  small  additional  expense, 
as  follows : 

First  Give  more  space  to  the  room  and  turn  the  cells  about  so  as  to 
face  the  window,  leaving  a  corridor  five  or  six  feet  in  front  of  the  cells. 

Second.  Cement  the  floor  with  slojie  to  drain,  and  carry  the  partitions 
up  to  the  ceiling  of  the  hose  room,  which  would  more  than  double  the  air 
space  in  the  lockup.    Use  hollow  tile  or  other  flre-proof  material. 

Third.  Install  a  flushing  closet  in  each  cell  and  the  wash  basin  where 
the  closet  is  at  present  located. 

Fourth.    Place  the  entrance  nearer  the  rear  wall  and  provide  a  door. 

Fifth.    Install  the  register  in  the  cell  room  so  as  to  heat  the  lockup 

instead  of  the  hall. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 

Inspector. 
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POLICE    STATION— ONEIDA 

MADISON      COUNTY 

Inspected  June  9,  1914. 

This  city  Jail  remains  in  the  same  condition  as  described  in  former 
reports  of  inspection.  It  is  not  modern  and  a  poorly  arranged  affair.  The 
building  is  a  two-story  brick  structure  with  the  Jail  located  in  the  rear  on 
the  lirst  floor.  It  Is  practically  surrounded  by  other  buildings  making  it 
dark  and  without  ventilation.  There  are  two  latticed  cages  with  bunks  and 
ments:  The  main  cell  room  has  three  brick  cells  with  iron  barred  fronts 
facing  a  solid  brick  wall.  These  cells  have  iron  closets  and  steel  bunks. 
The  only  ventilation  or  sunlight  entering  this  department  is  by  means  of  a 
double  window  next  to  the  floor  opening  into  a  covered  driveway.  There  is 
a  faucet  with  rimniug  water  in  the  room  but  no  wash  basin. 

The  room  for  minors  is  in  an  adjoining  room  without  windows.  It  is 
dark  and  without  ventilation.  There  are  two  latticed  cages  with  bunks  and 
bedding  but  no  toilet  facilities. 

The  department  for  women  is  reached  by  passing  through  the  other 
cell  rooms  and  is  located  in  the  rear  of  the  department  for  minors.  This  is 
also  totally  dark  and  without  ventilation.  It  has  one  latticed  steel  cell  with 
suitable  beds  and  a  sanitary  closet,  but  no  lavatory  with  running  water.  It 
is  claimed  that  when  a  female  is  detained  a  member  of  the  Salvation  Army 
acts  as  matron. 

The  floors  are  cement  and  a  good  state  of  cleanliness  prevailed.  The 
Jail  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  by  hot  air. 

The  number  of  arrests  per  year  averages  about  300,  of  which  number 
approximately  ten  are  Juveniles  and  six  are  women.  It  was  also  stated  that 
nearly  500  tramps  a  year  are  given  lodgings  in  the  Jail. 

This  building  was  formerly  a  fire  station  and  is  not  suitable  for  the 
needs  of  the  police  department.  The  Jail  is  too  much  of  an  insanitary 
dungeon  to  be  continued  in  use  indefinitely,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  way 
of  improving  conditions  except  by  providing  new  quarters.  It  ought  to  be 
possible  to  secure  some  other  building  more  suitable  and  a  modern  Jail 
installed,  and  the  present  building  put  to  other  use. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.     YOUNG, 

Inspector, 

MONROE  COUNTY 

VILLAGE   LOCKUP— BROCKPORT 

Inspected  March  19,  1914. 

This  lockup  is  located  on  the  main  floor  of  the  village  building  which  is 
a  large  three-story  brick  structure ;  it  is  also  used  as  fire  headquarters. 

There  are  four  wooden  cells  with  barred  doors  facing  three  windows. 
These  windows  have  been  Installed  since  the  last  inspection,  and  two  large 
openings  have  been  installed  in  the  partition  over  the  cells  bet%veea  the 
UK'kup  and  adjoining  room  for  the  purpose  of  inproving  the  ventilation. 
The  interior  of  the  room  is  plastered  and  the  floor  is  cement.  The  whole 
interior  is  painted.  The  room  is  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity  and 
provided  with  sanitary  closet  and  a  lavatory  with  running  water. 

In  another  part  of  the  building,  entirely  separate,  is  a  large  padded  cell, 
generally  used  for  persons  suffering  with  delirium  tremens.  This  cell  is  aUo 
used  in  case  it  is  necessary  to  detain  a  woman  or  a  Juvenile,  which  the 
officials  claim  is  an  infrequent  occurrence.  The  cell  extends  to  the  ceiling, 
the  upi^er  portion  being  enclosed  with  a  wire  screen,  admitting  light  and  air. 

The  beds  consist  of  wooden  bunks  and  blankets. 

The  number  of  arrests  averages  between  250  and  300  per  year.  The 
lockup  was  found  in  a  more  wholesome  condition  than  at  the  time  of 
previous  inspection.  The  improvements  made  are  commendable.  Steel  cells 
are  safer  and  more  sanitary  and  easier  to  keep  so  than  wooden  cells.    This 
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lockup  could  be  greatly  improved  by  Uustalliug  such  cells,  aud  the  same  is 
recommeuded. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(ISiffned)     CLIFFORD    M.     YOUNG, 


Inspector, 


VILLAGE   LOCKUP— CHARLOTTE 

MONBOE      COUNTY 


Inspected  March  18,  1914. 

This  village  recently  submitted  to  the  taxpayers  a  proi>osltiou  to  "issue 
bonds  to  an  amount  not  exc*eeding  twelve  thousand  dollars  lor  tbe  purchase 
of  a  site  for  a  village  hall  and  jail  and  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
the  same,"  which  was  approved. 

It  is  proposed  to  locate  the  new  building  on  a  site  adjacent  to  the 
present  town  hall  and  fire  house,  which  is  centrally  located.  The  lot  is  fifty 
feet  in  width  and  begins  at  a  point  12  feet  from  the  town  hall.  With  the 
proposed  building  placed  on  the  center  of  the  site,  ample  sunlight  and 
ventilation  will  be  assured. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  village  authorities  to  begin  the  construction  of 
the  new  building  as  soon  as  the  season  opens.  Plans  for  the  jail  portion 
have  been  presented  to  the  Commission  of  Prisons  for  approval. 

The  old  relic  of  antiquity  is  still  in  use  as  a  lockup,  but  its  passing  at 
an  early  date  now  seems  an  assured  fact.  It  was  found  in  good  condition 
with  reference  to  cleanliness. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
{Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 

Inspector, 

VILLAGE   LOCKUP— CHARLOTTE 

MONBOE      COUNTY 

Inspected  July  11,  1914.  Charles  Ennis,  Village  President;  Fred  Elk- 
hart, Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  occupies  the  basement  of  a  detached  one-story  wooden 
building.  This  village  is  a  summer  resort  and  a  lockup  is  not  much  user! 
only  during  the  summer  season. 

This  old  lockup  has  been  described  in  former  reports  and  condemned. 
The  village  has  purchased  a  Ipt  and  procured  an  appropriation  for  a  new 
lockup  and  submitted  plan  to  this  Commission  and  are  awaiting  their 
approval.  As  soon  as  approved  the  village  is  ready  to  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  the  new  lockup. 

The  number  of  arrests  in  summer  averages  about  one  a  day ;  at  times 
there  are  4  or  5  at  once,  then  not  any  for  a  week.  If  a  woman  is  arrested 
she  is  cared  for  at  the  hotel.  Children  are  not  held;  if  taken  in  custody 
they  are  immediately  taken  to  Rochester.  The  number  of  actual  arrests  in 
June  was  21,  of  whom  15  were  arrested  for  misconduct ;  the  other  six  were 
taken  in  for  safe  keeping. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

VILLAGE  AND  TOWN  LOCKUP— CHURCHVILLB 

MONBOE      COUNTY 

Inspected  July  18,  1914.  M.  J.  Bruton,  Village  President 
The  lockup  is  located  in  the  village  hall,  used  mostly  as  an  engine  and 
hose  room.  It  is  a  brick  building  with  wood  interior.  The  lockup  occupies 
two  small  rooms  on  the  first  floor.  The  first  one  is  reached  through  a  front 
hallway  and  is  7  ft  x  7  ft.,  with  a  10-ft  ceiling.  It  has  one  outside  barrel 
window  4  ft.  X  1%  ft.  It  contains  three  wooden  bunks  with  mattresses  and 
quilts,  in  good  condition.  There  is  a  barred  opening  2  ft  x  3  ft  near  the 
door  inte  the  back  room  of  the  fire  house;  there  is  also  a  similar  opening 
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at  the  top  of  the  partition  between  these  rooms  2%  ft.  x  1%  ft. ;  these  open- 
ings are  to  admit  heat  from  the  stove  in  the  adjacent  room  and  also  to 
increase  the  circulation  of  air  in  the  cell  room. 

The  second  room  is  4^  ft.  x  7  ft,  with  a  10  ft  ceiling ;  has  an  entrance 
door  from  the  back  room  of  the  fire  house,  it  contains  one  wooden  bunk 
with  the  same  equipment  as  the  other  room.  This  room  has  an  outside  barred 
window  IS  in.  x  48  in.,  and  a  barred  opening  in  the  door  15  in.  x  36  in.,  and 
also  a  barred  transom  over  the  door  18  in.  x  24  in. ;  these  are  to  admit  heat 
from  the  stove  in  the  outer  room  and  to  furnish  additional  circulation  of  air 
in  the  cell  room. 

This  village  has  neither  a  water  system  nor  sewers.  There  is  a  cistern 
and  a  sink  with  a  pump  in  the  back  room  of  the  hose  house. 

I  was  informed  that  the  total  number  of  arrests  during  the  year  does 
not  exceed  six.  No  woman  has  been  arrested  for  the  past  several  years. 
No  lodgers  are  cared  for ;  they  are  provided  for  elsewhere  by  the  overseer 
of  the  poor. 

The  lockup  Is  well  lighted  and  ventilated ;  is  sanitary  and  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  this  village.  It  has,  however,  a  very  combustible  interior  and 
arrangement  should  be  made  to  have  an  officer  or  watchman  remain  in  the 
building  at  ntght  when  the  lockup  is  occupied. 

While  the  lockup  is  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  it  should  have  a  little 
better  attention  from  the  janitor.  The  small  opening  between  the  two  cells 
should  be  closed.  This  opening  is  objectionable  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  remain.    The  cistern  pump  should  be  kept  in  proper  repair. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 


VILLAGE    LOCKUP— EAST  ROCHESTER 

MONBOE      COUNTY 

Inspected  March  18,  1914. 

This  lockup  is  situated  in  a  long  narrow  room  in  the  rear  of  the  fire 
house  which  is  a  two-story  brick  building  with  an  interior  of  wood.  The 
equipment  consists  of  one  small  latticed  steel  cage  with  two  steel  bunks  and 
several  blankets.  There  is  a  closet  and  faucet  with  running  water  in  the 
fire  engine  room  but  no  toilet  facilities  in  connection  with  the  cage.  Tnere 
is  one  electric  light  and  steam  pipes  which  afford  some  heat  but  are  said  to 
be  inadequate  in  cold  weather.  The  room  has  an  outer  sash  door  and  two 
windows. 

This  lockup  is  a  dangerous  fire-trap  and  insanitary  and  should  not  be 
longer  tolerated.  The  records  indicate  that  about  200  arrests  per  year  are 
made.  Last  year  there  were  284,  of  which  number  9  were  females  and  84 
boys  under  the  age  of  16.  It  was  also  necessary  to  care  for  two  insane 
persons.  There  is  no  separate  place  for  the  proper  detention  of  these 
different  classes  of  prisoners  as  the  law  requires.  The  present  quarters  are 
entirely  inadequate  and  unfit  for  such  purpose.  I  was  credibly  Informed 
that  recently  one  of  the  village  officials  broke  open  the  lockup  and  liberated 
a  young  boy  because  of  the  vile  and  dangerous  condition  of  the  lockup  and 
surroundings. 

The  village  owns  a  lot,  size  20  x  SO  feet,  to  the  south  of  the  present 
building  which  would  probably  make  a  satisfactory  site  for  a  modern  fire- 
proof building,  suitable  for  police  headquarters,  justice's  court  and  Jail. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  authorities  of  East  Rochester 
be  required  without  delay  to  submit  plans  to  the  State  Commission  of 
Prisons  for  a  new  or  improved  lockup  as  the  law  provides.  . 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     CLIFFORP    M.    YOUNG, 

Jmpecior. 
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VILLAGE    LOCKUP— EAST  ROCHESTER 

MONBOK      COUNTY 

Inspected  November  4,  1914.    Howard  Worden,  Village  President 

This  lockup  remains  the  same  as  when  visited  in  March  and  July,  1914. 
It  consists  of  one  small  latticed  steel  cage  in  a  room  in  the  rear  of  the  fire 
house,  which  is  a  two  story  brick  building.  This  rck>m  is  about  14  feet 
wide  and  extends  the  entire  width  of  the  building,  about  forty  feet,  and  is 
about  eight  feet  high.  The  floor,  ceiling  and  partition  are  wood.  The  outer 
walls  are  brick. 

The  cell  has  two  steel  bunks  and  some  blankets.  There  are  no  toilet 
facilities  or  running  water  in  the  cell,  except  an  iron  bucket  which  had  not 
been  emptied.  There  is  a  small  toilet  room  in  one  comer  connecting  with 
the  lockup  and  village  ofiice.  It  has  a  flushing  closet  and  faucet  with  run- 
ning water.  The  lockup  has  electric  light  and  is  heated  by  steam.  The 
room  has  two  windows  and  an  outside  sash  door. 

The  Justice*s  record  shows  that  about  100  persons  were  arraigned 
during  the  past  year,  about  seven  of  whom  were  women.  The  village  has 
a  population  estimated  at  about  3,000. 

The  objections  to  the  lockup  previously  noted  still  obtain,  and  are  as 
follows:  Inadequate  cells;  lack  of  proper  sanitary  facilities  and  ventila- 
tion ;  fire  risk ;  no  separate  place  for  the  detention  of  females  and  juveniles. 

The  records  of  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  show  that  the  authori- 
ties of  East  Rochester  were  cited  in  a  show-cause  proceeding  on  September 
1,  1914,  but  failed  to  appear,  and  informed  the  Commission  in  writing  on 
that  date  that  all  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Inspector  were  being 
carried  out  fully.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  remedy  the  conditions  com- 
plained of  except  it  was  stated  that  an  officer  has  been  given  orders  to  keep 
the  lockup  under  supervision  at  night  when  occupied. 

The  present  quarters  could  be  remodeled  into  a  fairly  satisfactory  lock- 
up, or  a  new  one  could  be  constructed  on  the  adjacent  land  which  is  said  to 
belong  to  the  village.  Otherwise  it  would  seem  proper  for  the  Commission 
to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  379  of  the  Laws 
of  1914. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 

Inspector. 


VILLAGE    LOCKUP— FAIRPORT 

MONBOE      COUNTY 

Inspected  March  18,  1914. 

This  lockup  is  situated  in  the  basement  of  the  town  hall,  which  is  a 
modern  brick  building  in  excellent  condition.  The  equipment  consists  of 
two  latticed  steel  ca^es  with  bunks  and  beddin;?,  sanitary  closet,  electric  light 
and  steam  heat  The  lockup  is  cared  for  by  the  janitor  and  was  found  in 
good  condition  excepting  the  cells  which  showed  lack  of  flushing.  The  floor 
is  cement  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  of  fireproof  material.  There  is  no 
running  water  In  the  cell  room,  but  in  an  adjoining  room  are  additional 
closets  and  a  lavatory. 

The  lockup  is  largely  l)elow  grade  and  is  reached  through  the  main 
entrance  and  down  the  stairway.  The  objections  to  this  are  obvious.  It 
is  diflicult  to  get  intoxicated  persons  down  the  stairs,  and  basements  below 
grade  are  damp  and  uninhabitable  when  there  is  no  fire.  The  former  report 
of  inspection  contained  the  following  statement : 

'*Had  the  law  been  complied  with  and  plans  submitted  to  this  Commis- 
sion for  approval,  there  would  be  no  cause  for  criticism  on  that  score ;  the 
lockup  would  never  have  been  allowed  in  the  basement" 

The  officer,  who  is  on  duty  during  the  night,  stated  that  the  number 
of  arrests  averages  about  50  per  year.  There  are  no  separate  quarters  for 
females  or  juveniles,  but  it  is  claimed  that  occasions  for  the  detention  of 
such  persons  are  rare. 
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Recommendation:  That  a  gas  stove  or  other  facilities  be  provided 
for  keeping  this  lockup  habitable  when  the  regular  heating  apparatus  la  not 
In  operation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     CLIFFORD    M.    YOUNG, 

Inspector, 


VILLAGE    LOCKUP— HILTON 

MONBOE     COUNTY 

Inspected  November  5, 1914. 

This  lockup  is  situated  in  a  rear  room  of  the  village  building  which  Is  a 
new  two  story  brick  structure.  Two  steel  cages  entirely  of  square  bars  have 
been  Installed  in  a  room  evidently  not  intended  for  the  purpose  at  the  time 
the  building  was  erected.  The  floor  is  of  hard  pine,  the  walls  of  lath  and 
plaster  and  the  celling  is  steel.  There  is  one  large  window  with  plain  glass 
and  not  barred,  and  a  transom  over  the  door.  The  room  is  reached  from 
the  main  entrance,  through  the  hose  room  and  a  narrow  dark  passageway 
to  the  rear  rooms  on  the  first  floor. 

The  building  is  heated  with  hot  air  furnace  and  lighted  by  electricity. 
The  village  has  no  water  or  sewer  systems.  The  cells  are  furnished  with 
buckets,  and  single  iron  beds  which  are  supplied  with  mattresses,  blankets 
and  pillows.    The  lockup  was  found  in  a  wholesome  condition. 

The  population  of  the  village  in  1910  was  627,  and  the  number  of 
arrests  average  about  twenty  a  year. 

BBGOM  MENDATION  S 

That  an  obscure  type  of  wire  glass  be  placed  in  the  lower  sash  of  the 
window. 

That  the  lockup  be  kept  under  supervision  during  the  night  when 
occupied  as  the  building  Is  not  flreproof  and  the  cell  room  \b  difllcull  of 
access. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

hispector. 


TOWN    LOCKUP— MUMFORD 

MONBOE      COUNTY 

Inspected  Jul^'  14,  1914.  Isaac  Budlong,  Supervisor,  post  office, 
Scottsville ;  E.  J.  Boyland,  Chief  of  Police,  Mumford. 

The  town  of  Wheatland  maintains  two  lockups,  one  at  Mumford,  a 
village  of  about  400  inhabitants,  and  the  other  at  Scottsville,  a  village  of 
about  800  inhabitants.  The  lockups  are  practically  identical.  1  visited  the 
one  at  Mumford.  It  is  located  in  a  two-story  woodeo  building  Icnown  as 
the  town  hall,  and  consists  of  two  wooden  cells  in  the  back  enii  of  tue 
first  floor. 

The  cells  are  3  ft.  6  in.  x  6  ft.  9  in.,  with  a  ct^nin;^  6  ft.  4  in.,  and 
each  contains  a  wooden  bunk  and  some  blankets.  The  cells  nre  very  dark 
and  are  sweat  boxes,  as  they  receive  neither  light  nor  air  except  through 
the  doors.    There  is  a  solid  door  and  barred  door  for  each  cell. 

The  portion  of  the  building  containing  the  lockup  is  an  addition  to  the 
main  building.  The  village  is  not  incorporated  and  has  neither  sewers  nor 
Tillage  water.  Night  buckets  are  used.  There  are  very  few  arrests,  only 
two  this  year  so  far  locked  up,  and  when  an  officer  puts  a  prisoner  in  this 
lockup  he  remains  in  the  building  all  night.  The  average  for  the  year,  I 
was  informed,  is  about  eight,  two-thirds  of  these  remaining  over  night; 
no  lodgers  are  cared  for.  This  hall  and  lockup  was  built  some  twenty  or 
twenty-flve  years  ago. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  order  to  make  this  lockup  at  all  habitable,  an  outside  window  should 
be  placed  in  the  rear  of  each  cell  near  the  top.  It  should  be  at  least  18 
inches  x  24  inches,  hung  on  hinges  and  barred.  With  this  improvement  and 
the  supervision  that  is  actually  given,  it  would  seem  to  meet  the  needs  of 
this  small  place. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{8igned)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

VILLAGE    AND    TOWN    LOCKUP— PITTSFORD 

MONROE      COUNTY 

Inspected  March  19,  1914.    George  A.  Hicks,  Supervisor. 

This  lockup  comprises  two  latticed  steel  cages  situated  in  the  basement 
of  the  Town  Hall,  which  is  a  one-story  and  basement  brick  structure.  The 
cells  occupy  a  rear  room  with  outside  entrance.  The  cell  room  is  rather 
poorly  lighted  and  ventilated  and  there  are  no  toilet  facilities  in  the  lockup. 
The  main  portion  of  the  basement  has  been  finished  off  and  equipped  with 
facilities  for  church  suppers,  etc.  This  part  has  a  toilet  and  running  water. 
The  cells  have  steel  bunks  without  bedding.  The  lockup  is  heated  with  a 
coal  stove  and  has  an  electric  light. 

The  number  of  arrests  averages  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty  or  sixty 
per  year. 

The  cells  are  in  good  condition  but  the  location  is  not  the  best  A  better 
and  more  modern  arrangement  would  be  to  construct  a  fireproof  building  in 
two  separate  departments  and  install  the  cells  on  a  cement  floor  facing  full- 
size  windows.  Ample  means  of  flushing  and  washing  should  be  provided 
and  the  steel  bunks  furnished  with  some  suitable  bedding  when  occupied. 
The  proper  place  for  the  toilet  is  in  the  cell. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  village  and  town  authorities 
consider  the  matter  of  Improvements  to  the  lockup  along  the  lines  indicated 
and  report  to  this  Commission. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector. 

VILLAGE  AND   TOWN  LOCKUP— PITTSFORD 

MONROE      COUNTY 

Inspected  November  4, 1914.  Population  of  village  about  1,200.  George 
A.  Hicks,  Supervisor. 

This  lockup  remains  the  same  as  described  in  former  reports  except 
that  the  bunks  have  been  furnished  with  blankets.  The  authorities  claim 
that  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  lockup  only  occasionally  for  the  detention  of 
a  person  under  arrest. 

The  lockup  is  located  in  the  rear  of  the  basement  of  the  town  hall  which 
is  a  modern  brick  building  also  used  as  an  opera  house.  The  lockup  has  a 
separate  entrance  at  one  side  of  the  building,  and  the  basement  is  about  half 
above  grade.  There  are  two  latticed  steel  cells  in  a  large  room  having  four 
windows.  The  floor  is  cement  and  was  clean.  The  room  has  electric  light 
and  is  heated  with  a  coal  stove.  In  an  adjoining  room  is  a  sanitary  closet 
and  lavatory. 

There  is  no  separate  place  for  the  detention  of  WQmen  but  the  ofllcials 
stated  that  no  such  arrests  are  made.  The  lockup  was  found  in  excellent 
condition  except  that  various  articles  are  stored  in  the  room ;  these  should 
be  housed  elsewhere,  or  placed  upon  shelves  in  some  orderly  manner. 

This  lockup  is  not  modern  In  arrangement  but  considering  its  limits 
use  it  is  fairly  satisfactory. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  CLIFFOBP  M.  YOUNG. 

It^pectqr. 
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POLICE    HEADQUARTERS     (FIRST    PRECINCT)— ROCHESTER 

MONBOE      COUNTY 

Inspected  November  5,  1014.  J.  M.  Qulgley,  Chief  of  Police.  The  total 
number  of  officers  in  the  city  Is  371 ;  three  matrons  are  employed. 

The  building  Is  a  large  four-story  and  basement  brick  structure  at  137 
Exchange  street.  The  main  jail  for  men  is  situated  on  the  first  floor  and 
consists  of  22  steel  cells ;  14  are  placed  back  to  back  and  the  balance  with 
backs  against  the  wall  on  one  side  and  face  the  other  cells,  being  separated 
by  a  corridor  about  six  feet  wide.  Each  cell  is  furnished  with  an  iron  closet 
of  the  automatic  flush  type,  large  crude  affairs,  unlike  the  modem  prison 
closets.  The  bunks  are  steel  with  the  sharp  edge  upwards  and  no  bedding 
is  furnished.  The  same  condition  prevails  in  all  the  precinct  station  houses. 
These  bunks  should  be  either  turned  upside  down,  or  replaced  with  polished 
hardwood  benches  or  modern  bunks.  The  floor  is  cement  and  was  clean. 
This  room  has  four  large  windows  and  is  fairly  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 

The  department  for  women  is  on  the  third  floor  and  was  found  in  first- 
class  condition.  It  is  modern  and  consists  of  three  rooms  with  seven  iron 
beds,  and  two  rooms  with  wide  wooden  bunks  without  bedding  for  lodgers 
and  intoxicated  women.  There  are  also  two  bath  rooms  furnished  with 
toilets,  lavatories,  bath  tubs  and  shower.  All  the  fixtures  were  clean.  The 
floor  is  of  red  concrete,  smooth  and  clean,  in  fact  the  whole  department 
represented  a  hospital  ward  more  than  a  police  Jail.  The  women's  court  is 
in  a  room  adjoining.  The  matrons  have  exclusive  custody  of  the  females' 
quarters  at  all  times. 

The  number  of  arrests  during  1913  was  7,517,  of  which  number  666  were 
females.  All  Juveniles  are  cared  for  by  the  Humane  Society  and  their  cases 
adjusted  in  children's  court. 

This  is  an  excellent  city  Jail  and  is  said  to  be  adequate  for  the  present 
needs  of  the  city. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

That  the  row  of  cells  farthest  from  the  entrance  to  the  men's  Jail  be 
used  for  the  detention  of  young  men. 

That  new  modern  bunks  be  installed  or  waterproof  mattresses  provided. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector. 

TOWN    LOCKUP— SCOTTSVILLE 

MONROE  COUNTY 

Inspected  March  19,  1914;  Isaac  Budlong,  Supervisor. 

This  lockup  was  fully  described  in  a  former  report  of  insi)ectiou.  It 
remains  in  practically  the  same  condition  excei)t  that  narrow  slits  have  been 
cut  through  the  rear  of  the  cells  and  the  building  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  ventilation.  The  lockup  consists  of  three  wooden  cells  in  a  one-story 
frame  building  known  as  the  town  hall.  The  room  has  several  large 
windows  and  is  heated  with  a  coal  stove  and  furnished  with  electric  light. 
The  place  has  no  water  or  sewerage  systems,  consequently  there  are  no 
toilet  facilities  in  the  building. 

Each  cell  is  provided  with  a  cot,  mattress  and  blankets.  The  bedding 
«nd  floor  were  found  in  clean  condition  and  the  interior  of  the  building  was 
well  painted.  The  Justice  stated  that  an  average  of  about  thirty  arrests 
were  made  yearly.  When  prisoners  are  locked  up  during  the  night  an  oflScer 
is  employed  to  remain  in  the  building. 

The  town  authorities  consider  the  lockup  ample  for  their  present  needs. 
As  suggested  in  the  previous  report,  steel  cages  on  a  cement  floor  would  be 
a  decided  improvement.  The  matter  of  supervision  during  the  night  when 
occupied  should  not  be  neglected,  as  the  entire  lockup  is  of  wooden  con- 
struction. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector. 
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VILLAGE   AND   TOWN   LOCKUP— SPENCERPOET 

MONBOB     COUNTY 

Inspected  July  11,  1914.  Dr.  William  Barrett,  Village  President;  W. 
G.  Barker,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  occupies  a  rear  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  village  hall, 
a  two-story  brick  building  on  the  main  street  The  other  part  of  the  first 
fioor  is  used  as  a  hose  room. 

The  room  used  as  a  lockup  is  14  ft.  x  15  ft,  with  a  10  ft  ceiling ;  con- 
crete fioor.  The  walls  and  partitions  are  brick  and  hollow  tile  except  part 
of  the  partition  between  the  lockup  and  the  hallway  which  is  wood;  the 
entrance  door  is  an  ordinary  wood  door.  The  ceiling  consists  of  the  fioor 
timbers  of  the  upper  room.  There  is  one  window  2  f t  x  3  ft  in  the  wall  in 
front  of  the  cells ;  it  is  barred  and  opens  on  hinges. 

There  are  two  latticed  steel  cells  4^  ft  x  6^  ft  x  6i^  ft  facing  the 
window,  open  on  all  sides  and  front,  with  solid  tops  and  partition.  There 
are  two  steel  bunks  in  each  and  some  bedding  in  fairly  good  condition  but 
damp.  There  is  a  closet  and  stationary  wash-basin  in  the  room  in  front  of 
the  cells.  The  lockup  has  steam  heat  and  a  single  gas  jet  in  the  corridor 
for  light.  It  was  clean  and  in  good  condition  except  that  It  was  partly  filled 
with  a  lot  of  boxes,  tables,  booths  and  chairs  used  at  election  time,  many 
of  them  piled  on  top  of  the  cells.  These  election  fixtures  were  dusty  and 
should  not  be  stored  in  the  lockup ;  they  are  easily  combustible,  being  wood, 
and  furnish  nesting  places  for  vermin.  Some  other  place  should  be  found 
for  their  storage. 

The  number  of  arrests  by  the  village  and  town  authorities  \b  about  125 
a  year.  Including  lodgers.  In  this  village  lodgers  are  arrested  and  taken  to 
court.  I  was  Informed  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  number  are  tramps 
or  lodgers.  The  arrest  of  a  woman  seldom  occurs ;  when  there  \s  such  an 
arrest  she  Is  either  taken  to  Rochester  on  the  trolley  or  cared  for  outside 
the  lockup. 

This  hall.  Including  the  lockup,  was  new  four  or  five  years  ago,  and 
while  It  Is  a  creditable  lockup,  there  should  be  some  additions  to  make  it 
complete.  At  present  it  Is  not  fireproof  and  should  have  supervision  at 
night  when  occupied. 

BEGOM  MENDATIONS 

The  following  recommendations  are  made  and  the  village  authorities 
should  be  advised  that  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  will  Insist  upon 
compliance  with  these  recommendations. 

1.  Put  a  metal  ceiling  In  the  lockup. 

2.  Make  the  entrance  door  of  steel  and  the  partition  between  the  hall- 
way and  the  lockup  of  noncombustlble  material. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

VILLAGE   LOCKUP— WEBSTER 

MONROE      COUNTY 

Inspected  July  10,  1914.  G.  G.  Mason,  Village  President;  J.  D.  Smith, 
Chief  of  Police. 

The  lockup  is  in  a  substantial  brick  building  known  as  the  village  hall 
and  occupies  the  rear  room  on  the  first  fioor,  having  an  outside  entrance. 
There  Is  a  solid  fireproof  partition  between  this  room  and  the  front  part 
of  the  hall.  The  room  Is  15  ft  x  20  ft.,  vrlth  a  10-ft  metal  celling, 
and  concrete  floor.  The  outside  walls  are  brick  and  the  partition  Is  hollow 
tile ;  there  Is  also  hollow  tile  over  the  celling,  making  It  substantially  a  flre- 
proof  lockup. 

It  contains  three  steel  cages,  each  5  f t  x  6%  ft.  x  6i^  ft,  with  open 
fronts  and  tops.  Each  cage  has  two  steel  bunks  with  some  blankets.  The 
cells  face  two  large  windows,  making  not  only  the  lockup  but  the  cells  light 
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The  village  has  water  but  no  sewers ;  cesspools  are  used ;  one  has  been  con- 
structed for  this  hall. 

I  was  credibly  informed  that  the  average  number  of  arrests  in  this 
village  is  about  25  a  year.  There  have  only  been  5  this  year  so  far.  It  is 
claimed  that  a  woman  has  never  been  arrested ;  if  such  a  thing  should  occur, 
she  would  be  taken  to  Rochester,  to  which  place  there  is  hourly  trolley 
service.    There  are  very  few  lodgers,  only  four  since  January  1st, 

This  is  a  new  building,  constructed  about  a  year  ago  and  first  occupied 
last  January.  The  lockup  is  very  creditable  but  lacks  a  few  things  to  make 
it  complete : 

First,  the  windows  should  be  barred.  There  is  no  supervision  at  night 
and  an  outsider  could  break  through  the  windows  and  release  a  prisoner. 

Second,  water  should  be  provided  in  the  lockup,  preferably  in  each  cell, 
the  faucets  to  close  automatically. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

CITY   JAIL— AMSTERDAM 

Inspected  November  24,  1914.  James  R.  Cline,  Mayor ;  Jamos  Wilson, 
City  Clerk ;  W.  F.  Packwood,  Chief  of  Police. 

The  city  of  Amsterdam  has  a  growing  population,  now  estimated  at 
about  35,000.  There  Is  no  city  hall  and  the  various  public  departments 
occupy  quarters  rented  of  private  parties. 

The  Jail  Is  known  as  the  "black  hole  across  the  bridge,"  and  has  been 
severely  condemned  in  reports  of  inspection  for  several  years  past.  Nothing 
whatever  has  been  done  to  comply  with  recommendations  made  by  the  State 
Commission  of  Prisons  and  practically  no  improvements  have  been  made. 

The  jail  is  situated  about  three  blocks  from  police  headquarters  and 
court,  and  consists  of  a  small  two  story  brick  building  said  to  belong  to  the 
city.  The  sides  and  rear  are  against  other  buildings  making  sunlight  and 
proper  ventilation  impossible.  There  are  six  plate  steel  cells,  three  on  a 
side,  facing  a  central  corridor.  The  cells  are  5  f t.  x  7  ft.  x  7  ft.  and  have 
fronts  of  flat  latticed  bars  with  a  2%  in.  mesh.  Two  canvas  hammocks  in 
each  cell  comprise  the  equipment.  The  ceiling,  sidewalls  and  floor  of  the 
jail  part  are  lined  with  sheet  iron.  The  cells  are  totally  dark  so  far  as  sun- 
light is  concerned,  there  being  no  windows  in  the  cell  room.  There  are  two 
electric  lights.  In  the  vestibule  Is  a  coal  stove,  an  old  iron  closet,  and  a  sink 
with  running  water.  In  the  front  of  the  building  is  one  window  opening 
on  the  sidewalk  but  It  Is  of  no  use  as  it  is  covered  with  a  shade  to  prevent 
the  observation  of  the  public.  The  floor  of  the  vestibule  is  cement  and  the 
whole  interior  was  reasonably  clean  and  well  painted. 

The  second  floor  Is  used  for  lodgers.  It  has  three  tiers  of  wooden  bunks, 
a  coal  stove,  electric  light,  sink  with  running  water  and  toUet.  The  floor  is 
wood.  This  room  has  two  windows  and  there  is  another  in  the  hall.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  about  45  lodgers  a  night  are  housed,  or  about  4,000  a 
year. 

Thus  far  this  year  327  arrests  have  been  made.  The  total  number 
during  1913  was  458. 

For  several  years  past  the  Salvation  Army  has  been  caring  for  women 
and  children  under  arrest,  when  detention  was  necessary.  I  visited  the 
Salvation  Army  headquarters  and  found  that  the  Captain  has  special  police 
powers  and  his  wife  is  police  matron.  They  reside  at  the  Army  head- 
quarters and  care  for  women  and  children  police  prisoners.  The  number 
each  year  is  said  to  be  small,  not  to  exceed  10  or  12  females  a  year,  and  a 
few  juveniles.  Such  persons  are  usually  detained  in  the  Army  Hall,  no 
regular  detention  room  being  provided. 

As  above  described,  the  city  jail  is  an  insanitary  dungeon  and  unfit  for 
detention  purposes.    The  city  authorities  with  whom  I  conferred  were  very 
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frank  to  admit  that  the  condition  of  the  jaU  is  disgraceful  and  inexcusable 
except  that  it  has  been  found  a  physical  impossibility  to  improve  the  present 
quarters.  Amsterdam  is  apparently  in  need  of  a  modern  city  hall  which 
would  house  all  the  public  departments  and  jail. 

I  have  no  recommendations  to  make  for  the  Improvement  of  this  city 
jail.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  at 
its  December  meeting  to  cite  the  proper  authorities  of  Amsterdam  to  show 
cause  why  the  jail  should  not  be  closed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  379  of  the  Laws  of  1914. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector. 


NASSAU  COUNTY 

TOWN    LOCKUP— BELLMORE 

Inspected  November  13,  1914.  Hiram  Smith,  Supervisor,  Freeport 
Bellmore  has  a  population  of  about  800. 

The  lockup  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  firemen's  hall,  a  two- 
story  and  basement  brick  building,  completed  in  January,  1915.  It  consists 
of  one  steel  cell  4  ft.  3  in.  x  7  ft.  in  a  room  8  ft.  x  10  ft.,  back  of  the 
justice's  court  room.  The  cell  has  a  latticed  top  and  the  door  consi-L*  of 
slats  1  inch  wide  on  3%  inch  centers  one  way  and  5  inch  centers  the  other. 
There  are  two  wooden  bunks  with  a  leather  mattress  and  two  blankets  on 
each.  There  Is  no  artificial  light  in  the  cell  room.  There  is  a  gas  jet  near 
the  door  in  the  court  room.  The  cell  room  has  one  large  window  back  of 
the  cell  which  gives  considerable  light  to  the  interior  through  the  open  top. 
There  is  also  a  window  in  the  partition  in  front  of  the  cell  which  helps  the 
ventilation  but  does  not  add  much  to  the  light.  The  entrance  is  from  the 
court  room  only.  The  doors  and  floor  of  the  room  are  wood ;  the  ceiling  and 
side  walls  are  metal.    There  is  steam  heat. 

This  lockup  is  in  a  very  fine  building,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
arrangement  is  not  more  modern.  Very  few  arrests  are  made,  however. 
The  present  janitor  has  been  in  charge  for  13  months  and  during  that  time 
the  lockup  has  had  but  one  occupant.  The  situation  here  is  peculiar.  No 
constable  or  other  police  officer  lives  in  the  village,  and  the  justice  of  the 
peace  who  acts  as  police  justice  lives  at  Merrick  but  visits  the  court  room 
daily. 

It  would  seem  that  this  place  should  have  a  residential  police  official 
of  some  character. 

This  lockup  was  constructed  without  referring  the  plans  to  the  State 
Commission  of  Prisons  for  approval  as  required  by  law. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN. 

Chief  Inspector, 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— FARMINGDALE 

NASSAU      COUNTY 

Inspected  November  17,  1914.  Clarence  Daud,  President  of  Village; 
Fred  Roth,  police  officer ;  H.  C.  Weiden,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Farmingdale  has  an  estimated  population  of  about  1,800.  The  lockup 
is  located  on  the  first  fioor  of  the  town  hall,  a  two-story  wooden  building. 
The  first  fioor  is  otherwise  used  as  a  justice's  court  room  and  the  upper 
floor  is  occupied  by  the  janitor  and  his  family. 

The  lockup  consists  of  two  small  rooms  about  7  ft.  square,  each  having 
an  iron  cot  bed,  with  a  mattress  and  some  bedding.  Each  room  has  an  out 
side  barred  window,  about  8  in.  x  33  in.  The  floors,  sides  and  ceilings  of 
the  rooms  are  lined  with  sheet  iron,  and  were  clean. 

Farmingdale  has  village  water,  but  there  Is  no  water  In  the  lockup  or 
on  the  flrst  floor  of  the  hall.    The  janitor  has  water  upstairs.    He  and  his 
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family  sleep  in  the  building  at  night  and  there  is  a  village  night  officer  who 
calls  frequently.  The  number  of  persons  arrested  who  are  detained  over 
night,  averages  six  or  eight  a  month.  Many  of  them  are  charged  with 
intoxication. 

This  lockup  seems  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  village,  except  that  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  means  of  heating  it,  and  there  should  be  water 
more  accessible  for  washing  and  drinking  purposes. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

First :  That  provisions  be  made  for  heating  the  lockup. 
Second :  That  a  lavatory  be  installed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

( Signed, )  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN. 

Chief  Inspector, 

TOWN  AND   VILLAGE   LOCKUP— FREEPORT 

NASSAU      COUNTY 

Inspected  November  13,  1914.  ELiram  Smith,  Supervisor,  Freeport; 
Roland  M.  Lamb,  President  of  Village ;  Carl  Darenburg,  Captain  of  Police. 

Freeport  is  an  incorporated  village  with  an  estimated  population  of 
about  5,500.  It  has  a  municipal  water  system,  electric  lights,  but  no  sewers. 
Cesspools  are  used. 

The  lockup  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  a  three-story  frame  building, 
formerly  a  school  house.  The  police  court  room  is  on  the  same  floor.  The 
lockup  consists  of  two  steel  cells,  each  4  ft.  x  7  ft  x  7  ft  with  open  tops  and 
lattticed  doors  in  a  room  15  ft.  x  30  ft  There  are  two  wooden  bunks  in  each 
cell.  The  cell  floors  are  steel  but  the  floor  in  the  room  outside  is  wood. 
Both  the  cells  need  cleaning.  A  bunk  In  one  of  the  cells  contained  a  filthy 
mattress  and  in  the  other  cell  there  was  a  comfortable  in  fairly  good  con- 
dition. The  room  is  lighted  by  five  large  windows.  A  portion  of  the  room 
is  used  for  police  lockers.  The  village  has  eight  officers  in  all.  The  arrests 
average  from  10  to  12  a  month.  Very  few  of  those  arrested  are  kept  over 
night.  There  is  a  trolley  service  to  Mineola  every  half  hour  and  usually  a 
person  arrested  has  a  hearing  and  is  transferred  to  the  county  jail  if  held 
either  during  the  day  or  evening.  While  this  lockup  is  in  charge  of  the 
police  and  is  used  as  a  village  lockup,  it  is  also  used  on  an 
average  of  about  once  a  month  by  the  town  of  Hempstead.  The  cells  are 
owned  by  the  town.  No  lodgers  are  kept.  There  Is  no  water  in  the  cells 
but  there  is  a  toilet  in  the  room  outside  and  a  sink  with  faucet  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room.  Police  headquarters  is  in  an  adjacent  room  and  there  is  an 
officer  on  duty  all  night.  Women  are  seldom  arrested,  only  one  this  year. 
They  are  not  kept  over  night  in  the  lockup,  but  are  taken  to  Mineola  by 
trolley,  five  miles  distant. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

TOWN   LOCKUP— GLEN   COVE 

NASSAU      COUNTY 

Inspected  November  18,  1914.  James  H.  Cocks,  Supervisor;  Frank 
McChill,  Constable. 

This  lockup  consists  of  a  one-story  brick  addition  to  the  town  hall, 
which  is  a  two-story  brick  building  of  recent  construction.  The  cell  room 
is  12  ft.  X  28  ft.  with  a  9  ft  celling,  has  concrete  fioor  and  brick  walls,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  fireproof.  It  has  steam  heat  and  electric  lights.  It  con- 
tains five  steel  cells,  each  5  ft.  x  6  ft  6  in.  x  7  ft  high,  with  two  bunks 
in  each.  The  cells  have  open  backs  and  fronts  but  otherwise  are  of  steel. 
The  room  contains  four  windows  behind  the  cells  and  one  at  each  end  of 
the  corridor;  these  windows  give  fairly  good  light  to  the  interior  of  the 
cells  on  account  of  their  being  open  in  the  rear  as  well  as  in  the  front 
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The  windows  are  barred  and  screened.  There  is  no  water  in  the  cells ;  night 
buckets  are  used,  but  there  is  a  bath  room  adjacent  containing  a  shower, 
toilet  and  stationary  wash-basin. 

The  lockup  was  clean  and  evidently  has  good  care.  The  janitor  of  the 
building  is  in  charge. 

At  the  time  of  inspection  there  was  a  boy  of  about  14  years  of  age 
locked  in  one  of  the  men's  cells,  having  been  taken  in  custody  by  a  truant 
officer  for  alleged  truancy.  The  imprisonment  of  children  for  truancy  In  a 
common  jail  is  contrary  to  section  486  of  the  Penal  Law  and  is  a  violation 
of  the  entire  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Compulsory  Education  law. 

The  number  of  persons  held  in  this  lockup  averages  about  three  a  week. 
The  Justice  holds  court  every  evening  at  7 :30  P.  M.  Very  few  women  are 
arrested,  not  over  three  a  year,  I  was  told.  These  were  mostly  for  intoxi- 
cation. One  of  the  end  cells  is  used  for  women.  There  is  a  steel  door  both 
in  the  front  and  rear  corridors  entirely  separating  it  from  the  other  cells. 
The  janitor  lives  in  the  building  and  his  wife  looks  after  the  women 
prisoners.  There  is  a  village  night  watchman  who  visits  the  jaU  frequently 
during  the  night. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

TOWN  LOCKUP— HEMPSTEAD 

NASSAU      COUNTY 

Inspected  November  16,  1914.    Hiram  R.  Smith,  Supervisor,  Freeport 

The  village  of  Hempstead  where  this  lockup  is  located  has  a  population 
of  about  5,500. 

The  lockup  is  on  the  first  floor  of  the  town  hall,  a  detached  two-story 
wooden  building.  It  consists  of  a  room  about  12  feet  square  with  a  12 
foot  ceiling.  This  room  has  steam  heat,  electric  lights  and  gas.  There  is 
a  good  sized  window  in  the  rear  of  the  cells  and  above  them.  There  are 
two  steel  cells  with  open  tops  and  latticed  doors.  The  principal  light  comes 
from  the  window  through  the  open  tops. 

Each  cell  contains  two  wooden  bunks.  The  upper  one  is  not  used  as  a 
bed.  The  lower  bunks  have  leather  mattresses.  The  floors  of  the  cells  are 
steel,  but  the  floor  of  the  room  outside  is  wood.  There  is  one  door  from  the 
corridor  leading  directly  outdoors,  intended  to  be  used  only  as  a  fire  escape. 
There  is  another  small  room  between  the  justice's  court  room  and  cell 
room,  separated  from  the  cell  room  by  a  wooden  partition  at  the  bottom 
and  a  wire  screen  at  the  top.  This  increases  the  ventilation  of  the  cell  room. 
This  entrance  room  has  two  good  sized  windows,  a  sink  with  a  faucet, 
and  a  toilet. 

The  police  justice  visits  the  court  room  every  day  and  holds  court 
when  there  is  any  business.  The  lockup  is  in  care  of  the  janitor  and  was 
clean. 

The  number  of  prisoners  detained  in  this  lockup  over  night,  I  was 
informed  by  the  attendant,  averages  about  one  a  week.  Occasionally  there 
are  two  prisoners  at  one  time,  but  this  is  very  infrequent  Only  a  few 
women  are  arrested,  not  over  six  a  year ;  these  are  known  as  "repeaters" ; 
that  is,  the  same  woman  appears  more  than  once.  The  attendant  stated 
that  if  a  man  and  woman  were  in  custody  at  the  same  time,  he  would  keep 
the  woman  in  the  outside  room,  with  the  passageway  locked ;  but  this  has 
not  occurred  within  the  last  two  years.  This  is  not  a  suitable  place 
for  women. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

TOWN  LOCKUP— HICKSVILLE 

NASSAU      COUNTY 

Inspected  November  16,  1914. 

This  lockup  is  the  proi)erty  of  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay.    The  village  of 
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Hicksville  In  which  it  is  located  has  a  population  of  about  2,500.  It  is  not 
incorporated  and  has  public  water  but  no  sewers. 

The  lockup  consists  of  two  wooden  cells  on  the  first  floor  of  the  town 
hall,  a  two-story  detached  wooden  building.  The  first  floor  is  otherwise 
occupied  as  a  justice's  court  room.  The  second  floor  is  the  dwelling  house 
of  the  janitor  and  his  family. 

The  cells  are  lined  with  sheet  iron  and  have  two  wooden  bunks  in  each ; 
the  bunks  have  mattresses  and  some  bedding  which  was  not  in  good  con- 
dition. The  room  has  a  ten-foot  ceiling  and  the  only  light  and  ventilation 
is  from  a  small  window  12  in.  x  24  in.  in  each  cell  near  the  ceiling  and  also 
from  the  small  food  openings  in  the  doors.  There  is  no  water  in  the  cells ; 
night  buckets  are  used.    There  is  a  faucet  in  the  hall  near  the  door. 

I  was  informed  the  number  of  prisoners  confined  in  this  lockup 
averages  four  or  five  a  month,  most  of  whom  are  detained  over  night  They 
are  furnished  meals  by  the  janitor  when  locked  up  at  meal  time.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  way  of  heating  the  cells  and  there  is  no  light 
except  in  the  hallway. 

BECOM  MENDATIONS. 

1.  The  windows  In  the  cells  should  be  enlarged  to  increase  the  light 
and  ventilation. 

2.  The  present  wooden  bunks  should  be  replaced  with  iron  cots. 

3.  The  cells  should  be  heated. 

4.  New  bedding  should  be  furnished. 

If  these  improvements  are  not  feasible  a  new,  modern  lockup  should 
be  constructed  on  plans  approved  by  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 


TOWN  AND   VILLAGE  LOCKUP— LAWRENCE 

NASSAU      COUNTY 

Inspected  November  14,  1914.  C.  C.  Adams,  President  of  the  Village; 
William  Ryan,  Captain  of  Police. 

This  lockup  is  located  on  the  main  floor  of  the  village  hall,  a  three- 
story  stone  building.  It  is  adjacent  to  police  headquarters  and  also  the 
police  court  room.  There  is  an  officer  on  duty  at  police  headquarters  at 
night  and  a  janitor  has  charge  of  the  building  during  the  day. 

The  lockup  contains  four  steel  cages,  two  of  them  owned  by  the 
village  and  two  by  the  town  of  Hempstead.  The  village  cages  are  5  f t.  x  (5  ft. 
6  in.  X  6  ft.  6  in.  and  the  town  cages  4  ft.  6  in.  x  6  ft.  6  in.  x  6  ft.  6  in.  Each 
cell  has  one  bunk  with  a  leather  mattress.  The  cells  have  steel  floors,  but 
the  floor  of  the  room  is  of  wood.  There  is  a  large  window  behind  and  one- 
half  window  at  the  side  of  the  cells,  but  as  the  cells  are  cages  open  on  all 
sides  and  the  top,  considerable  daylight  penetrates  the  interior  from  these 
windows.  The  lockup  has  steam  heat  and  electric  light.  There  is  a  toilet 
in  a  closet  adjacent  to  the  cell  room  and  a  toilet  and  wash  basin  in  a  small 
room  off  the  court  room,  also  adjacent.  The  lockup  was  clean  and  the  build- 
ing in  good  condition. 

Lawrence  is  an  Incorporated  village  of  about  1,500  population.  It  has 
public  water  but  no  sewers.  There  are  a  good  many  arrests  in  summer  as 
it  is  in  the  summer  resort  section ;  not  many  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
police  justice  stated  that  the  number  of  those  held  over  night  would  average 
about  four  a  week  for  the  entire  year.  Police  court  is  held  every  day. 
Women  are  not  put  in  the  lockup  but  are  sent  at  once  by  automobile  to  the 
county  jail  at  Mineola. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 
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VILLAGE  LOCKUP— LONG  BEACH 

NASSAU      COUNTY 

Inspected  November  14,  1914.  John  G.  Gerbhart,  President  of  tbe 
Village ;  Cbas.  W.  Hewlett,  Chief  of  Police. 

Long  Beach  is  a  summer  resort  I  was  Informed  by  one  of  the  village 
officers  that  oiUy  about  35  families  reside  there  during  the  winter.  In  the 
summer  a  large  number  of  boarding  houses  are  kept  open  and  there  is  a 
population  of  several  hundred.  The  village  has  just  been  incorporated*  It 
has  purchased  two  latticed  steel  cages  each  6  ft.  x  7  ft  x  7  ft  and  placed 
them  in  the  basement  of  a  new  large  brick  building  used  principally  for 
business  purposes,  but  which  has  one  section  on  the  first  floor  as  head- 
quarters for  the  village  officials.  The  cages  are  in  the  basement  directly 
undev  th^  village  offices.  Each  cage  contains  one  bunk  and  some  bedding. 
There  is  no  water  in  the  basement;  night  buckets  are  used.  There  is  a 
concrete  floor  and  large  window  with  an  areaway  in  front  This  basement 
is  almost  entirely  below  the  level  of  the  grade  outside  and  is  not  a  suitable 
place  for  a  lockup.  The  village  officials  hope  in  the  near  future  to  construct 
a  municipal  building.  When  this  is  done,  suitable  quarters  should  be  pro- 
vided on  the  flrst  floor  for  the  lockup,  on  plans  approved  by  the  State  Com- 
mission of  Prisons.  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  village  officers  that  arrests 
are  very  few.    During  last  summer  only  ten  men  were  put  in  the  lockup. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— LYNBROOK 

NASSAU      COUNTY 

Inspected  November  14,  1914.      Dr.  O'Dare,  Village  President. 

Lynbrook  is  an  incorporated  village  with  a  population  of  about  3,000. 

This  lockup  Is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  a  business  building  on  the 
main  business  street  of  the  village.  It  consists  of  two  steel  cells,  each  4  ft 
X  7  ft.  X  7  ft,  with  open  tops  and  latticed  doors  placed  in  a  small  inside 
room  10  ft  X  11  ft  Each  cell  has  one  wooden  bunk  with  a  leather  mattress, 
two  blankets  and  a  pillow,  all  in  good  condition  except  the  pillows,  which 
were  badly  soiled.  On  the  same  floor  adjacent  is  the  police  court  room. 
There  is  no  water  in  the  room  nor  in  the  cells;  night  buckets  are  used. 
There  is  no  artificial  light  in  the  cell  room.  There  is  a  gas  jet  in  an 
adjacent  hall  near  entrance  door,  also  in  the  room  just  back  of  the  cells. 
The  cells  front  toward  this  latter  room.  The  cell  room  is  an  Interior  room, 
having  no  outside  window,  but  has  a  skylight  about  2  f t  x  4  ft  directly 
over  the  cells,  and  as  the  cells  have  open  tops  this  skylight  gives  them  con- 
siderable daylight,  also  ventilation.  There  is  a  wash-basin  with  a  faucet 
in  the  rear  room  in  front  of  the  cells  and  a  toilet  in  a  closet  off  this  room. 
The  only  heat  is  from  a  coal  stove  in  the  court  room.  The  officer  stated, 
however,  that  this  stove  is  ample  to  heat  the  entire  fioor. 

The  arrests  average  about  three  a  month  who  are  locked  up;  about 
one-third  of  this  number  is  held  over  night,  I  was  informed.  A  night  officer 
visits  the  lockup  hourly. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

TOWN  LOCKUP— MANHASSET 

NASSAU      COUNTY 

Inspected  November  18,  1914.  Philip  J.  Christ,  Supervisor,  New  Hyde 
Park;  David  B.  Allen,  Constable. 

The  village  of  Manhasset  and  suburbs  contain  a  population  of  about 
3,000;  it  is  not  incorimrated.  It  seems  to  be  a  haven  for  hoboes,  as  the 
number  of  persons  housed  in  the  lockup  every  night  ranges  from  three  to 
twelve,  seldom  less  than  three,  I  was  informed;  the  average  from  six  to 
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eight.  They  are  committed  to  the  lockup  by  the  justice  or  an  overseer  of 
the  poor  and  are  furnished  with  supper  and  breakfast  by  the  janitor  who  is 
also  the  local  constable.  They  are  taken  before  the  justice  next  morning 
and  some  are  sent  to  the  county  jail,  others  to  Blackwell's  Island  and  others 
discharged. 

The  lockup  consists  of  a  room  18  ft  x  36  ft  x  9  ft.  high,  in  the  base- 
ment or  lower  section  of  a  rented  wooden  house,  the  upper  floors  of  which 
are  occupied  by  the  janitor  and  his  family.  This  house  is  built  on  a  side 
hill,  so  that  the  floor  of  the  basement  is  about  3  ft.  above  the  grade  and  has 
a  cellar  under  it.  The  toom  contains  four  barred  windows,  two  of  which 
are  2  ft  8  in.  x  4  ft  8  in.,  one  3  ft  x  5  ft.,  and  another  15  in.  square,  so 
that  it  has  good  light  and  good  window  ventilation.  A  section  of  this  room 
has  been  partitioned  off  into  two  wooden  cells,  each  7  ft  x  11  ft  The  upper 
half  of  the  door  to  these  cells  consists  of  iron  bars  about  3  inches  apart 
and  there  Is  a  barred  oi)ening  near  the  top  of  the  partition  into  the  outside 
room.  Each  cell  is  furnished  with  an  iron  cot  with  a  mattress  and  some 
bedding.  There  is  a  sink  and  cold  water  faucet  in  the  room  outside.  The 
heat  is  from  a  coal  stove.  Prisoners  charged  with  crime  are  locked  in  the 
cells  at  night  The  others  sleep  on  the  floor  of  the  outer  room  and  are 
provided  with  blankets.  The  lockup  was  clean  and  seems  to  have  had  good 
care.  It  is  not  large  enough  to  properly  house  the  abnormal  number  of 
persons  committed  to  it  The  authorities  should  seriously  consider  the 
erection  of  an  adequate  modern  lockup  on  plans  approved  by  the  State 
Commission  of  Prisons. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

TOWN   AND    VILLAGE    LOCKUP— OYSTER    BAY 

NASSAU      COUNTY 

Inspected  November  18,  1914.  James  J.  Cocks,  Glen  Cove,  Supervisor ; 
Walter  Franklin,  Justice;  John  S.  Thompson,  Constable. 

Oyster  Bay  is  not  an  incori)orated  village.  The  school  district  which 
includes  the  village  proper  and  suburbs,  has  a  population  of  approximately 
4,000. 

This  lockup  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  a  two-story  section  of  the 
town  hall.  The  justice's  court  room  is  adjacent  on  the  same  floor.  The 
room  containing  the  cells  is  about  12  ft.  x  20  ft.  with  an  11  ft  ceiling. 
It  contains  three  steel  cells,  each  5  ft.  x  7  ft.  x  7  ft.,  with  open  fronts.  Each 
cell  has  two  bunks  with  oil  cloth  covered  mattresses.  There  is  no  water 
In  the  cells,  but  there  is  a  toilet  in  the  room  outside  of  the  cells.  The 
village  has  a  water  system  but  no  sewers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  hall. 

The  room  in  which  the  cells  are  located  contains  three  windows,  two 
behind  the  cells,  each  3  ft  x  3  ft  and  one  at  the  end  3  f t.  x  5  ft.  There  is 
also  a  glass  panel  in  the  door.  The  windows  are  so  placed  that  they  do 
not  give  light  to  the  interior  of  the  cells.  The  arrangement  in  this  respect 
is  very  poor.  The  room  has  concrete  floor  and  electric  lights.  It  was  clean 
and  appeared  to  have  proper  care  by  the  janitor. 

An  examination  of  the  justice's  docket  showed  14  arrests  during  the 
month  of  October  and  16  in  November  to  date  of  inspection.  The  majority 
of  these  were  locked  up  over  night  The  justice  stated  that  there  were  a 
good  many  more  arrests  in  winter  than  in  the  summer. 

This  lockup  should  be  provided  with  drinking  and  washing  facilities. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

TOWKr    LOCKUP— PORT    WASHINGTON 

NASSAU     COUNTY 

Inspected  November  18,  1914.  Phillip  Christ,  Supervisor,  New  Hyde 
Park ;  Isaac  Smith,  village  constable. 
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The  village  of  Port  Washington  is  not  incorporated  and  the  lockup 
belongs  to  the  town  of  New  Hempstead  which  has  a  population  of 
about  7,000.    There  is  both  public  water  and  sewers. 

The  lockup  is  located  in  the  basement  of  a  private  house  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  janitor  who  lives  upstairs.  This  basement  is  about  one- 
half  above  ground.  It  has  a  concrete  floor  and  side  walls;  the  ceiling  is 
the  floor  above.  There  are  four  windows,  each  16  in.  x  32  in.,  which  gives 
fairly  good  light  and  ventilation.  The  room  is  heated  by  a  coal  stove  and 
has  electric  light. 

There  are  two  steel  cages,  each  4  ft  6  in.  x  6  ft  6  in.  x  6  ft  6  in.  high 
of  open  bars  except  the  partition  between  the  cages.  The  floor  is  steel.  Each 
cage  has  one  steel  bunk,  a  mattress,  blankets  and  other  bedding.  The 
bedding  is  aired  every  time  it  is  used  and  the  janitor  stated  there  had  been 
no  trouble  in  keeping  the  cages  free  from  vermin.  This  lockup  is  not  used 
very  much.  The  janitor  stated  there  had  been  five  persons  locked  In  it 
during  the  six  months  preceding  November  1st  They  were  all  held  over 
night.  In  winter  the  number  averages  three  or  four  a  month,  most  of  whom 
are  held  over  night  As  this  village  has  both  public  water  and  sewers  a 
toilet  and  washing  and  drinking  water  should  be  installed  in  the  lockup. 

When  a  woman  is  arrested  she  is  cared  for  by  the  wife  of  the  janitor. 
Prisoners  are  fed  if  in  custody  at  meal  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

VILLAGE  LOCKUP— SEA  CLIFF 

NASSAU      COUNTY 

Inspected  November  18,  1914.  Chas.  Donahue,  President  of  Village; 
William  H.  Cottrell,  police  oflBcer. 

Sea  Cliff  is  an  incorporated  village  with  a  winter  population  of  about 
1,800  and  a  summer  population  of  5,000  or  6,000. 

The  village  has  an  existing  arrangement  with  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay 
to  use  the  town  lockup  at  Glen  Cove,  and  usually  prisoners  are  taken  to  the 
lockup  at  that  place.  It  is  about  three  miles  distant  with  a  trolley  service 
every  twenty  minutes  until  midnight. 

The  old  cell  described  in  a  former  report  has  been  removed  to  the 
cellar  of  a  former  bank  building  now  occupied  in  part  as  a  village  board 
room.  This  cellar  has  some  windows,  concrete  floor,  electric  lights  and 
water  faucet,  and  contains  a  furnace  which  heats  the  building  and  also 
keeps  the  cell  room  warm.  The  cell  which  Is  made  of  square  wooden  slats 
set  4  inches  apart  with  a  door  of  heavy  wire  screen  contains  a  bunk  with 
a  mattress  which  was  in  fair  condition.  It  is  used  only  for  the  detention 
of  prisoners  arrested  after  midnight  and  for  those  who  are  too  intoxicated 
to  be  removed  to  Glen  Cove  at  once.  This  does  not  occur  very  often.  The 
village  police  officer  stated  it  happened  only  four  times  last  year.  Cellar 
lockups  cannot  be  approved  and  it  would  seem  that  Sea  Cliff  is  large  enough 
to  have  a  suitable  modern  lockup  of  its  own.  Plans  for  such  a  lockup  should 
be  submitted  to  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  for  approval  as  required 
by  law. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

NIAGARA  COUNTY 

POLICE  HEADQUARTERS— LOCKPORT 

Inspected  June  12,  1914.    Hugh  Smith,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  is  a  two-story  brick  and  stone  building  in  good  condition.  The 
main  jail  consists  of  six  steel  cells  in  the  basement  They  are  each  pro- 
vided with  a  steel  bunk  and  sanitary  closet;  no  bedding  is  furnished.  The 
room  has  electric  light  and  is  heated  by  steam.    This  department  is  rather 
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dark  and  not  well  ventilated.  The  cells  on  one  side  face  a  brick  wall ;  on 
the  other  side  are  small  windows  and  a  tramp  room  adjacent.  For  ventila- 
tion a  fire  place  has  been  constructed  which  is  said  to  be  effective.  The 
floor  is  cement  and  a  good  state  of  cleanliness  prevailed  throughout.  The 
tramp  room  is  provided  with  wooden  bunks  and  closet. 

There  are  two  steel  cells  in  an  interior  room  on  the  main  floor  used 
for  the  detention  of  females.  These  are  dark  and  poorly  ventilated.  Each 
cell  has  a  flushing  closet  and  steel  bimk  furnished  with  a  blanket  None 
of  the  cells  has  wash  basins  with  running  water,  although  the  basement 
has  running  water  for  flushing  and  there  is  a  lavatory  on  the  first  floor  in 
connection  with  the  offices. 

The  officer  stated  that  the  number  of  arrests  per  year  averages  about 
1,200,  of  which  number  there  are  a  few  females  and  about  50  minors,  but 
that  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  detain  Juveniles  in  the  jail. 

I  recommend  that  the  steel  cells  and  the  interior  be  painted  white  or 
a  light  color,  and  that  the  women's  cells  be  supplied  with  mattresses 
preferably  those  with  leather  or  rubber  covers.  Wash  basins  with  running 
water  in  all  the  cells  would  be  a  decided  improvement  and  is  recommended. 

Respectfully  .submitted, 

(Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector, 

TOWN    AND    VILLAGE    LOCKUP— MIDDLEPORT 

NIAGARA      COUNTY 

Inspected  June  12,  1914.    Edward  F.  Lahey,  Supervisor. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  the  firemen's  hall  which  is  a  two-story  brick 
building  on  the  principal  street.  There  are  two  steel  cages  of  round  bars 
in  a  good-sized  room  in  the  rear  and  the  lockup  is  reached  through  a  hall 
at  the  side  without  passing  through  the  hose  room.  The  room  has  an 
interior  of  the  wainscoting,  lath  and  plaster,  and  the  floor  is  wood.  The 
lockup  is  furnished  with  an  electric  light,  steam  heat  and  a  sink  with 
running  water.  There  is  one  large  window  in  the  rear  of  the  building  at 
the  end  of  the  corridor  close  to  the  front  of  the  cells. 

The  cells  have  steel  bunks  provided  with  mattresses  and  blankets, 
which  were  not  very  clean.  The  floor  was  dirty.  The  whole  Interior 
including  the  cells  is  in  need  of  paint. 

The  justice  stated  that  the  number  of  arrests  averages  200  per  year. 
A  night  watch  is  employed  who  is  said  to  have  some  supervision  of  the 
lockup  when  occupied.  It  is  not  fireproof  and  as  arranged,  is  considernble 
of  a  fire  trap.  The  fioor  should  be  cemented  and  the  interior  made  as 
nearly  fireproof  as  possible.  This  lockup  is  used  to  some  extent  and  the 
installation  of  sanitary  closets  in  the  cells  would  be  commendable,  also 
floor  drains  and  a  hose  for  flushing.  The  cells  should  be  painted  a  light 
color.    Careful  supervision  when  occupied  is  urgent 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector. 

ONEIDA  COUNTY 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— BOON\'ILLE 

Inspected  June  8,  1914. 

This  lockup  consists  of  two  latticed  steel  cages  situated  on  the  second 
fioor  of  a  two-story  brick  building  adjacent  to  the  flre  station.  It  is  village 
property  and  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  quarters  for 
the  Water  Board  and  lockup.  Since  the  last  inspection  the  cells  have  been 
transferred  from  the  rear  room  to  a  larger  room  in  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing. This  is  a  decided  improvement  and  relieves  to  some  extent  the  fire 
risk.  It  still  has  the  objection  of  being  on  the  second  floor  and  is  reached 
by  a  high  and  steep  stairway. 

Each  cell  has  two  steel  bunl^  provided  with  mattresses  and  blankets 
which  were  in  good  condition  with  regard  to  cleanliness.    The  room  has 
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several  large  windows,  affording  ample  means  of  sunlight  and  ventilation. 
The  building  is  heated  with  coal  stoves  and  has  electric  light  The  lockup 
l8  not  provided  with  running  water  or  toilet  facilities.  These  improve- 
ments are  now  in  the  adjoining  building  and  should  be  extended  to  the 
lockup. 

It  is  claimed  that  only  a  small  number  of  arrested  persons  are  detained 
yearly,  but  that  several  tramps  are  given  lodging.  This  building  Is  not  fire- 
proof and  when  persons  are  locked  in  the  cells  it  should  be  kept  under 
supervision  during  the  night 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG. 

Inspector. 

VILLAGE   LOCKUP— CLINTON 

ONEIDA      COUNTY 

Inspected  September  12,  1914.  C.  D.  Larrabee,  President  of  Village; 
William  J.  Franklin,  Chief  of  Police. 

Clinton  has  a  population  of  about  1,300.  The  lockup  is  located  in  the 
basement  of  the  village  engine  house,  a  brick  building  fronting  upon  one 
of  the  principal  streets.  It  is  built  on  a  side  hill  and  the  basement  comes 
to  two  feet  above  the  grade  of  the  sidewalk.  The  basement  fronts  at  the 
rear  of  the  building  on  College  street  lane,  a  wide  public  driveway.  The 
building  is  about  32  feet  from  this  lane  and  is  connected  by  an  open  alley- 
way leading  from  the  basement  to  the  lane.  The  floor  of  the  basement  Is 
on  the  grade  of  this  lane  and  alleyway.  The  basement  consists  of  a  single 
ropm  about  18  ft  wide  by  36  ft  deep  with  a  ceiling  6  ft  8  in.  high.  The 
floor  is  concrete.  The  heat  is  from  a  coal  stove.  There  are  two  large 
windows  in  the  front,  each  2  ft.  6  in.  x  4  ft  8  in.  There  is  a  sink  with 
faucet,  and  toilet  connected  with  the  sewer  in  the  room,  also  electric 
lights. 

In  the  rear  of  this  room,  far  removed  from  the  windows  are  four 
cells,  three  of  them  constructed  entirely  of  wood  and  one  steel,  all  having 
wood  floors.  In  addition  to  the  entrance  from  College  Lane  through  this 
alleyway  which  is  15  feet  wide  there  is  also  an  entrance  from  the  street  in 
front  through  a  three-foot  alleyway  between  the  engine  house  and  the 
adjacent  building,  which  is  also  brick. 

I  obtained  from  the  police  justice  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
arrests  in  the  village,  as  follows:  In  1909  there  were  40  cases  before 
the  court ;  in  1910  there  were  28 ;  in  1911  there  were  29.  Since  1911  some 
of  the  cases  have  been  before  the  acting  police  justice,  but  the  justice 
stated  that  the  average  number  during  1913  and  1914  was  about  35,  and 
that  about  half  of  these  were  confined  in  the  village  lockup;  that  during 
his  term  of  office  of  nearly  15  years  he  had  recollection  of  only  three 
women  having  been  locked  up.  He  stated  that  when  a  person  is  arrested 
charged  with  crime  the  practice  is  to  bring  him  before  the  magistrate  at 
once  and  have  the  case  tried  and  adjudicated  the  same  day  or  the 
defendant  gives  bail ;  that  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  especially  at  hojv 
picking  time,  there  are  more  or  less  tramps  confined  in  the  lockup,  some- 
times as  many  as  five  or  six  at  once.  They  are  simply  given  a  night's 
lodging  and  allowed  to  go  the  next  morning. 

I  discussed  the  matter  of  improving  this  lockup  with  the  village 
authorities  and  they  expressed  a  willingness  to  make  the  following  Im- 
provements and  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  same  and  submit  it  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Commission : 

First  Discard  the  wooden  cells  and  place  three  steel  cells,  two  of 
them  new,  near  the  front  end  of  the  basement  facing  the  windows,  one  of 
these  to  be  entirely  separate  from  the  others  so  that  It  could  be  used  for 
the  detention  of  a  woman.  The  new  cells  could  be  at  least  5  ft  x  7  ft  x 
7  ft.,  with  entire  open  fronts  and  should  be  equipped  with  water  closets 
and  lavatories. 

Second.  Remove  all  wood  from  the  side  walls,  plaster  tiie  same  with 
cement  and  t)ut  a  metal  ceiling  over  head. 
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Third.  Repair  and  smooth  the  concrete  floor  and  arrange  it  so  that 
it  can  be  flushed. 

This  would  leave  about  one-half  of  the  back  end  of  the  room  vacant 
which  could  be  made  into  a  separate  room  by  putting  a  door  in  the  passage- 
way at  the  side  of  the  three  cells,  and  if  properly  lighted  and  ventilated 
this  room  would  possibly  answer  as  a  sleeping  room  for  lodgers.  A  small 
window  should  be  installed  in  the  outside  wall  between  the  back  room  and 
the  narrow  alley.  If  tramps  were  allowed  to  sleep  in  this  rear  room  they 
would  have  to  pass  through  the  front  room  to  reach  it,  but  the  rooms 
would  be  entirely  separate.  This  would  be  a  better  arrangement  than  to 
allow  them  to  occupy  the  same  room  with  prisoners. 

Plans  for  this  improvement  should  be  submitted  to  the  State  Com- 
mission of  Prisons  for  approval  before  construction. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

VILLAGE  LOCKUP— FORESTPORT 

ONEIDA  COUNTY 

Inspected  June  8,  1914. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  fire  house,  which  is  a 
one-story  and  basement  frame  structure.  The  basement  or  lower  floor  wnich 
contains  the  lockup  is  above  grade  and  is  entirely  of  wooden  construction. 
There  are  two  good  steel  cells  with  square  bar  fronts  and  tops  in  a  rouin 
about  twenty  feet  square.  The  lockup  has  two  full-sized  windows,  electiie 
light  and  coal  stove.  The  cells  have  steel  bunks  supplied  with  blankets 
which  were  in  fair  condition. 

This  lockup  is  a  dangerous  fire  trap  and  should  not  be  used  unless 
it  is  carefully  guarded  during  the  night  when  occupied.  No  night  watch 
is  employed  and  it  was  stated  that  only  one  constable  had  a  key. 
Fortunately  the  lockup  is  very  little  ased ;  according  to  the  Justice's  record 
only  three  persons  were  locked  up  during  the  past  year.  The  village  has 
a  water  system  but  the  same  has  not  been  installed  in  the  building. 

It  is  recommended : 

1st  That  an  officer  be  employed  to  keep  the  lockup  under  supervision 
during  the  night  when  persons  are  locked  in  the  cells. 

2nd.  That  a  sink  with  running  water  be  installed. 

3rd.  That  all  the  officers  be  furnished  keys  to  the  outer  door  and  the 
cells. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector, 

CITY   JAII^-ROlfE 

ONEIDA  COUNTY 

Inspected  September  21,  1914.   W.  J.  Keating,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  Jail  is  located  in  the  City  Hall.  The  police  force  consists  of  14 
officers.  There  were  no  inmates  on  the  day  of  inspection,  which  was  on 
Monday ;  there  had  been  a  number  of  arrests  on  Sunday  but  they  had  all 
given  bail,  so  there  were  no  prisoners  in  the  Jail  the  previous  night 

The  number  of  arrests  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1914,  was:  Males, 
1,137;  females  70;  Juvenile  delinquents  3.5.  The  highest  number  at  any 
one  time  during  the  past  year  was  15.  The  average  was  from  3  to  4  a 
day.  I  was  informed  that  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  those  arrested  are 
detained  in  the  Jail  over  night. 

The  Jail  consists  of  two  departments,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women, 
both  located  in  the  basement,  which  is  entirely  above  ground.  It  has  a 
concrete  floor.  The  men's  Jail  has  eight  cells,  four  on  each  side  back  to 
back,  each  6  ft  x  8  ft  x  8  ft. 

There  are  ten  windows  and  a  skylight,  giving  the  room  ample  sunlight 
There  is  electric  light  and  steam  heat    The  ventilation  is  good.    There  is 
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an  iron  closet  In  each  of  the  men's  cells,  flushed  from  the  outside,  and  a 
wash-basin.  Each  cell  is  furnished  with  a  leather  covered  mattress  and 
blankets. 

The  women's  department  consists  of  two  cells  in  the  center  of  a  large 
room,  having  seven  windows  and  a  skylight  The  floor  of  this  room  is 
also  concrete  and  the  equipment  of  the  cells  the  same  as  that  of  the  men's 
except  that  the  closets  are  more  modern  but  somewhat  stained  and  rusty. 

The  Jail  has  city  water  and  is  connected  with  .the  city  sewers.  The 
matron  at  the  county  jail  also  acts  as  matron  of  this  jail  when  one  is 
needed.  There  is  a  regular  jail  physician.  An  officer  is  on  duty  at  all 
times  at  police  headquarters  which  Is  situated  on  the  same  floor  as  the 
city  jail.  The  juvenile  delinquents  mentioned  above  are  not  put  in  the 
city  jail  but  are  otherwise  cared  for. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN. 

Chief  Inspector. 

TOWN   LOCKUP— SYLVAN   BEACH 

ONEIDA  COUXTY 

Iu8i>ecttHl  June  10,  1914.     Silas  F.  Potter,  Supervisor. 

This  is  a  summer  resort  lockup  used  only  during  the  season.  It 
occupies  quarters  on  the  first  floor  of  a  two-story  frame  building  known 
as  the  municipal  building  and  police  headquarters,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  lockups  in  the  county. 

There  are  six  steel  cages  on  a  cement  floor,  in  a  large  room  in  the  rear 
of  the  court  room  and  police  offices.  There  are  four  full-size  windows,  two 
in  each  side,  toward  which  the  cells  face.  Each  cell  has  a  steel  bunk  pro- 
vided with  mattress  and  blankets.  The  lockup  has  a  sanitary  closet, 
lavatory  with  running  water,  and  is  lighted  by  electricity.  The  interior 
is  well  ceiled  and  varnished. 

The  number  of  arrests  during  the  season  averages  about  25.  The 
highest  number  ever  detained  at  one  time,  the  Chief  stated,  was  five. 
When  ne<*essary  to  detain  a  woman  she  is  given  a  room  on  the  second 
fioor. 

The  buiklini;  is  under  sui>ervision  at  all  times  during  the  summer. 
The  family  of  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  the  other  officers  reside  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  building  from  June  to  September. 

The  lo<.'kup  was  clean  and  is  a  credit  to  the  place,  it  being  situated 
in  one  of  the  i)e8t  constructed  buildings  on  the  grounds. 

He8i)eotfully  submitted, 

iSifffied)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNCi, 

Inspector. 

(^TY    JAir.— UTICA 

ONEIDA  COUNTY 

Insi;ec!ted  September  17,  1914.    John  J.  Coakley,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  jail  is  practically  in  the  same  condition  as  at  the  time  of  the 
last  inspection.  No  lodgers  are  now  detained  therein.  Nothing  has  lieen 
done  toward  fitting  up  a  place  for  lodgers. 

The  men*8  jail  consists  of  10  steel  cells,  each  6  ft  x  7  ft  x  7  ft,  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  police  station,  a  three-story  brick  building.  The  room  has 
a  concrete  floor,  steam  heat  and  electric  lights.  There  are  two  bunks  in 
each  cell  and  a  closet  with  a  good  flush. 

On  the  upper  floor  is  the  department  for  boys,  consisting  of  two  cells 
the  same  size  as  those  in  the  room  below.  One  end  of  this  room  is  used 
for  storage  punx^ses.  None  of  the  cells  in  either  department  has  wash- 
basins, but  there  is  a  sink  with  faucet  in  the  corridor  of  each  department 
in  which  prisoners  wash  in  the  morning  before  going  to  court,  soap  and 
towels  being  furnished. 

The  inspection  was  made  about  9  A.  M.  There  were  14  adult  prisoners 
In  the  men's  jail  about  to  be  taken  to  court  which  convened  at  9 :30  A.  M. 
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The  number  of  arrests  in  1913  was  as  follows :  Males  4,395 ;  females  277 ; 
total  4,672.  Of  these  260  were  jiivenlles;  these  are  not  put  in  the  Jail 
except  on  rare  occasions;  when  ayboy  is  picked  up  on  the  streets  late  at 
night  he  is  held  in  the  boys*  department  until  morning.  The  usual  practice 
in  the  case  of  a  Juvenile  delinquent  is  to  cite  the  parents  or  guardians 
to  produce  the  alleged  delinquent  before  the  court  without  arrest ;  if  he  is 
then  detained  for  any  cause,  the  girls  are  put  in  charge  of  the  sisters  at 
the  Orphanage  and  the  boys  sent  to  the  Protectorate.  Most  of  these 
Juvenile  delinquents  are  either  truants  from  school  or  runaway  boys. 

Ordinarily,  there  are  two  sessions  of  the  police  court  every  day,  one 
in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  Only  those  arrested  after  the 
second  court  are  lockeil  up  over  night  The  chief  of  police  stated  that  as 
the  majority  of  arrests  are  made  in  the  evening,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
persons  arrested  si)end  the  night  in  the  Jail. 

The  women's  department  continues  the  same  as  last  year  and  was 
found  in  its  usual  excellent  condition.  It  consists  of  a  room  with  two 
beds,  n  cell,  a  bnth  room,  and  a  matron's  room. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  (;E0.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

POLICE   HEADQUARTERS— UTICA 

ONEIDA  COUNTY 

Inspected  November  18,  1914.    John  J.  Coakley,  Chief  of  Police. 

The  men's  jail  consists  of  two  tiers  of  cells,  ten  in  each  tier.  The 
upper  tier  Is  supijosed  to  be  used  only  for  men  under  arrest  The  lower 
tier  was  formerly  used  for  lodgers ;  It  Is  in  the  basement  and  has  not  been 
used  for  several  years. 

I  found  on  my  visit  eight  Inmates,  three  of  whom  were  UKlgers  or 
voluntary  prisoners  as  no  other  place  Is  provided  for  them.  I  called  on 
Mr.  Hamlin,  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety  and  asked  him  to  find  a  place 
for  lodgers.  A  day  or  two  later  I  received  a  c'ommunlcatlon  from  him 
saying  that  he  was  not  able  to  find  a  place  for  the  purpose,  but  said  that 
the  lower  tier  in  the  iH)li<*e  station  could  be  ased  for  lo(lgers.  I  since 
wrote  him  that  If  It  were  put  In  good  condition,  painted,  cleaned  and 
plumbing  put  in,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  It  being  used  for  that 
purpose,  which  will  be  much  better  than  mixing  this  class  with  porsojis 
under  arrest 

Tliero  is  ;i  separate  department  each  for  females  and  boys. 

ResiJectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  HENRY  SOLOMON, 

Oontmissionef', 

ONONDAGA  COUNTY 

VILLAGE    IX)CKIJP— ELBRIDGE 

Insi)ei!ted  September  18,  1914.  Alonzo  B.  Wood,  Village  President. 
Population,  about  500. 

This  lockup  consists  of  a  one-story  wooden  addition  to  the  village  hall 
which  is  a  two-story  wooden  building,  fronting  on  a  public  street  The 
room  Is  about  12  ft  x  24.  ft  It  has  two  good  sized  barred  windows,  Is 
heated  by  a  coal  stove,  and  lighted  by  electric  lights. 

It  contains  two  woo<len  cells,  each  5  ft.  6  In.  x  7  ft  x  7  ft.,  with  a 
wooden  plank  for  a  bunk  in  each.  The  bunks  are  also  provided  with 
bedding  in  fair  condition.  Night  buckets  are  used.  There  Is  no  water  in 
the  lockup;  the  village  has  no  water  system. 

The  cell  doors  are  made  of  round  Iron  bars  set  3%  inches  apart.  The 
space  above  the  doors  is  also  barred. 

I  was  informed  by  the  village  clerk,  whose  place  of  business  is 
adjacent,  that  it  has  not  been  occupied  at  all  during  the  past  year;  that 
for  the  last  several  years  the  arrests  would  not  average  over  two  a  year 
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in  cases  where  the  prisoners  are  detainml  over  night  in  the  lockup.    There 
is  no  supervision  at  night 

This  lockup  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  Tillage,  but 
there  should  be  supervision  at  night  when  occupied,  as  it  is  a  wooden 
structure  and  there  is  always  a  possibility  of  fire. 

The  room  outside  of  the  cells  is  large  and  arrangement  should  be 
made  to  have  a  watchman  sleep  in  this  room  at  night  when  any  prisoner 
is  locked  in  the  cells.  As  this  occurs  very  seldom  the  expense  would  be 
trifling. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN. 

Ohief  Inspector. 

i 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP-JORDAN 

ONONDAGA  COUNTY 

Inspected  September  18,  1914.  H.  L.  Preston,  Village  President;  H. 
B.  Bonds,  Town  Constable. 

This  is  an  incorporated  village  with  a  population  of  about  1,000.  It 
has  a  water  system  but  no  sewers. 

The  lockup  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  village  hall,  a  two-story 
brick  building  in  good  condition.  It  is  in  a  separate  room,  has  a  concrete 
floor,  metal  ceiling,  and  is  well  lighted.  There  are  two  doors,  one  entering 
from  the  hall  in  the  front  part  of  the  building  leading  into  the  Justice's 
court  room,  and  the  other  an  outside  entrance. 

There  are  two  steel  cages  with  open  backs  and  fronts,  otherwise  solid, 
each  5  ft.  X  7  ft.  X  7  ft.,  and  each  containing  two  bunks  with  mattresses  in 
ifood  condition. 

This  lockup  is  intended  to  be  fireproof,  but  the  door  separating  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  building  is  wood.  To  prevent  a  possible  fire  from 
spreading  from  the  front  end  of  the  building  into  the  lockup  this  door 
should  be  covered  with  metal. 

The  number  of  persons  kept  in  this  lockup  over  night  averages  about 
ten  a  year.  There  is  about  an  equal  number  of  arrests  of  persons  who  are 
not  locked  up  at  night 

This  is  a  very  g(X)d  lockup  for  a  country  village,  but  would  be  much 
improved  by  the  installation  of  a  closet  and  washing  and  drinking 
facilities,  and  also  the  installation  of  a  metal  covered  door  as  above  men- 
tioned. Plans  for  improvements  should  be  submitted  to  the  State  Com- 
mission of  Prisons  for  approval. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN. 

Chief  Inspector, 

POLICE    HEADQUARTERS    AND    CITY    JAIL—SYRACUSE 

ONONDAGA  COUNTY 

I 

Inspected  May  14,  1914. 

I  found  the  cells  in  this  jail  in  first  class  condition  so  far  as  cleanli- 
ness was  concerned,  but  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  inspection  was 
stifling.  There  was  no  ventilation  except  that  afforded  by  a  small  blow 
fan  intended  to  carry  the  foul  air  from  the  cell  block  but  which  apparently 
was  ineffective.  The  cells  need  painting.  The  discipline  appeared  to  be 
good. 

Syracuse  has  a  population  of  almost  170,000,  and  the  number  of 
arrests  daily  averages  twelve  males  and  two  females. 

RECOMMENDATION 

That  better  ventilating  facilities  he  installed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  LEON  C.  WEINSTOCK, 

OommissUmer. 
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POLICE    STATION,    STATE    FAIR   GROUND— SYRACUSE 

ONONDAGA  COUNTY 

Inspected  September  2,  1914. 

This  station  consists  of  a  small  two-story  frame  structure  with  offices 
and  lockup.  There  are  two  wooden  cells  furnished  with  wooden  benches. 
The  building  is  supplied  with  electric  light,  running  water  and  sanitary 
closets.  There  Is  one  large  outer  window  which  furnished  sunlight  and 
ventilation  to  each  cell.  The  floor  in  the  cells  was  in  need  of  sweeping, 
otherwise  the  lockup  was  found  in  a  wholesome  condition. 

This  lockup  is  used  only  during  fair  week.  It  is  situated  in  the  town 
of  Solvay  and  a  Justice  of  the  peace  is  on  duty  in  the  building  each  day 
during  the  fair.  The  Chief  of  Police  stated  that  approximately  thirty 
arrests  are  made  each  year,  and  that  cases  are  disposed  of  promptly 
making  it  unnecessary  to  detain  anyone  over  night  He  also  stated  that 
it  was  rarely  necessary  to  detain  a  woman,  but  should  such  an  arrest  be 
made  she  would  be  taken  to  the  new  police  station  in  Solvay  which  is 
equipped  with  a  department  for  women. 

I  was  credibly  informed  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  State  Fair  Com- 
mission to  erect  a  new  building  for  the  police  department  as  soon  as  an 
appropriation  for  same  can  be  secured.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will 
materialize  at  an  early  date  as  the  present  old  wooden  building  is  not  a 
credit  to  the  exhibition.  The  attention  of  the  authorities  should  be  directed 
to  the  law  which  requires  that  plans  for  the  lockup  portion  be  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons. 

It  does  not  seem  wise,  under  the  circumstances,  to  recommend  the 
expenditure  of  any  funds  for  the  Improvement  of  the  present  lockup.  It 
should,  however,  be  kept  clean  and  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  at 
all  times  when  occupied. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Siffned)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector, 

ONTARIO  COUNTY 

CITY    JAIL— €ANANDAIGUA 

As  requested,  I  visited  Canandaigua  on  July  8,  1914,  and  conferred 
with  the  city  officials  In  relation  to  proposed  Improvements  to  their  city 
Jail.  There  were  present  at  this  conference  the  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Works,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  and  the  Health  Officer 
of  the  city. 

The  proposition  presented  was  to  remodel  the  basement  of  the  City 
Hall  and  place  therein  a  new  jail.  The  present  basement  of  this  bullldng 
Is  three  or  four  feet  above  grade  at  the  front,  or  street  end  and  one  or 
two  feet  below  grade  at  the  rear  end.  It  Is  proposed  to  excavate  an 
eight-foot  areaway  on  both  sides  of  the  building  to  the  bottom  of  the 
walls  and  place  In  the  walls  large  windows  on  both  sides  and  flt  up  three 
new  cells  on  one  side  with  single  bunks,  closets  and  wash-basins,  the  cells 
to  be  5  X  7  X  8  ft,  with  open  barred  fronts  facing  the  windows,  the  room 
to  be  celled  with  metal  and  to  have  metal  doors;  the  entire  basement  to 
have  concrete  floor. 

At  the  north  side  of  the  building  the  present  cells  will  be  continued, 
new  and  larger  windows  placed  in  the  walls,  and  the  cells  equipped  with 
modern  toilets  and  wash-basins.  There  are  five  of  these,  and  with  the 
exception  that  they  are  small  in  size,  they  are  In  very  good  condition. 

In  adldtlon  to  this  there  will  be  a  tramp  room  for  lodgers.  Strictly 
speaking,  there  are  no  lodgers,  as  all  persons  housed  by  the  police  are 
arrested  and  taken  to  court  In  the  morning.  Those  against  whom  no  charge 
is  made  are  usually  discharged  by  the  court. 

The  officials  have  furnished  sketches  of  these  proposed  Improvements, 
drawn  on  a  scale;  there  is  also  a  letter  dated  July  28th  giving  additional 
explanations  and  stating  that  the  plan  was  approved  by  the  common  council. 
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The  chief  stated  that  the  number  of  arrests  for  the  year  averages 
about  800,  including  all  lodgers. 

This  lockup  win  always  have  supervision,  as  the  police  headquarters 
are  in  the  same  basement  and  there  is  always  somebody  on  duty. 

The  chief  stated  that  very  few  women  are  arrested,  only  two  during 
the  last  six  months;  but  the  city  officials  have  arranged  with  the 
Hospital  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  the  use  of  a  room  in  that  hospital 
on  the  first  floor  for  the  housing  of  women  prisoners,  to  be  under  the 
care  of  women  attendants.  This  room  is  7  x  9  ft,  contains  a  single  bed 
and  barred  windows,  with  a  bath  room  near.  There  is  also  another  room 
just  across  the  hall  of  the  same  size  which  can  also  be  used  if  necessary. 

The  plans  are  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  €k)mmission.  The 
city  authorities  are  willing  to  make  any  other  changes  or  improvements 
which  the  Commission  may  recommend.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  will 
make  a  sanitary  lockup,  well  lighted,  and  with  ample  acconmiodations  for 
the  prisoners  of  the  city.      I  therefore  recommend  their  approval. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

VILLAGE     LOCKUP— CLIFTON     SPRINGS 

ONTARIO      COUNTY 

Inspected  July  9,  1014.  D.  F.  Sommers,  Village  President;  John 
Sweeney,  Chief  of  Police ;  Truman  Fox,  Police  Justice. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  the  village  hall,  which  is  a  brick  building 
with  slate  and  metal  roof.  The  lockup  described  in  former  reports  as  in 
the  basement  or  cellar  of  this  building  has  been  abandoned  and  a  steel  cage 
placed  in  a  room  on  the  first  floor  near  the  front  door.  This  room  is  It 
X  15%  ft.  with  a  9-ft  ceiling,  furnished  with  a  coal  stove  and  electric 
light  There  is  a  window  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  3  x  5  ft  and  another 
in  the  rear  of  the  same  size ;  about  one-half  of  the  latter  Is  obstructed  by 
the  back  of  the  cells.  The  room  contains  two  steel  cages,  each  4x7 
x  7  ft.  with  one  bunk.  The  entire  interior  construction  of  the  building  is 
wood.  There  is  an  ofllcer  on  duty  at  night,  who  gives  the  lockup  super- 
vision. Both  the  Justice  and  chief  of  police  stated  that  the  number  of 
prisoners  locked  up  would  not  exceed  25  a  year.  Women  are  not  put  In 
the  lockup ;  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  woman  is  arrested ;  when  that  oc- 
curs she  is  either  taken  by  the  officer  to  his  house  and  placed  In  the  care 
of  a  woman  there,  or  to  the  Canandalgua  jail.  Prisoners  kept  for  any  leui^rh 
of  time  are  fed.  There  is  a  water  system  but  no  sewers;  night  buckets 
are  ased.  The  village  has  a  population  of  1,800  or  2,000  besides  the  000 
patients  in  the  sanitarium. 

RECOM  MBNDATION  S 

The  windows  of  this  lockup  should  be  barred,  not  only  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  prisoners  but  also  to  prevent  persons  from  the  outside  having 
access  to  the  cells. 

At  present  th('  main  floor  of  this  building  Is  occupied  three  nights  in 
the  week  by  a  picture  show  and  this  lockup  Is  used  as  a  room  from  ^hlcli 
tickets  are  sold,  with  the  result  that  a  large  amount  of  rubbish  has 
accumulated  In  the  UK*kup  from  this  source.  The  u.se  of  this  lockup  for 
any  purpose  except  as  a  village  Jail  should  be  prohibited  or  a  new  looku*> 
constructed  elsewhere.  All  the  rubbish  now  piled  over  the  cells  au-l  h\ 
the  room  should  be  remove<l  and  the  l^K'kup  cleaned  and  kept  clean.  I 
was  informed  that  the  village  board  had  so  directed  l}ut  the  or(l?r  hi)l  not 
yet  been  carried  into  effect 

There  should  be  a  new  door  put  on  between  the  lockup  and  the 
entrance  hall  and  this  door  should  be  kept  locked  when  the  hall  is  in  use 
and  the  lockup  occupied. 

As  this  lockup  is  not  fireproof  it  should  have  complete  supervision  at 
all  times  when  occupied.    The  proper  thing  for  this  village  to  do  would  be 
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to  build  a  fireproof  addition  to  this  hall  In  the  rear  for  a  lockup,  on  plans 
to  be  approved  by  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 


CITY   JAIL— GENEVA 

ONTARIO     COUNTY 

Inspected  March  3,  1914;  Reuben  H.  Gulvln,  Mayor;  Daniel  Kane, 
Chief  of  Police.  In  addition  to  the  Chief,  the  police  force  consists  of  one 
captain  and  eight  patrolmen. 

This  jail  is  located  In  the  new  three-story  and  basement  brick  Municipal 
building.  The  Chiefs  office  is  on  the  first  or  principal  floor  and  the  jail 
and  other  police  rooms  are  in  the  basement 

The  men's  jail  consists  of  12  steel  cells,  each  5x7  feet,  with  open 
fronts,  and  each  equipped  with  an  Iron  bunk,  closet,  and  stationary 
washbasin.  The  cells  are  In  two  rows  of  six  each,  standing 
back  to  back  In  a  room  22  x  40  feet  Six  of  the  cells  face  large  outside 
windows  and  are  well  lighted;  the  others  face  a  dark  wall,  but  as  the 
ceiling  of  the  room  Is  about  2^  feet  above  the  tops  of  the  cells  and  the 
windows  in  the  outer  wall  are  near  the  celling  and  are  large,  the  whole 
room  Is  quite  light.  This  room  Is  partly  below  the  grade  of  the  street,  but 
there  are  large  area  ways  just  outside  the  windows. 

The  bunks  had  mattresses,  blankets  and  pillows.  As  yet  the  mattresses 
are  wiUiout  sheets  and  the  pillows  without  slips.  This  practice  will  soon 
render  both  mattresses  and  pillows  unfit  for  use,  and  I  recommended  that 
sheets  or  other  equipment  for  protecting  the  mattresses  and  slips  for  the 
pillows  should  be  provided,  both  as  a  matter  of  economy  to  the  dty  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  prisoners. 

There  is  a  separate  women's  department  In  a  room  18  x  21  feet,  with 
four  cells  of  the  same  construction  and  furnishings  as  the  men's  room. 
Two  of  them  face  large  windows  in  front;  the  other  two  are  lighted  by  a 
large  window  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  In  front  of  the  cells. 

In  connection  with  this  department  there  Is  a  small  matron's  room, 
containing  a  bed.  There  is  also  a  separate  juvenile  department  with  two 
cells  of  similar  construction  and  similarly  furnished,  in  a  room  IS  x  18 
feet  In  this  department  there  is  a  toilet  in  the  corridor  as  well  as  in  each 
cell. 

The  number  of  arrests  for  1913  was  483.  The  Chief  stated  that  at 
least  80  per  cent  of  these  were  locked  up  In  the  jail.  About  a  dozen  of  the 
arrests  were  women.  In  addition  to  the  prisoners  arrested,  536  lodgers 
were  accommodated  In  the  then  city  jail.  Lodgers  are  also  taken  care  of 
In  this  new  jail  which  only  very  recently  has  been  occupied.  I  recom- 
mended to  the  Chief  that  he  confine  the  lodgers  to  the  six  cells  remote  from 
the  windows  and  keep  the  other  cells  for  the  regular  police  prisoners 
until  such  time  as  the  city  made  separate  provision  for  lodgers.  It  was 
the  Chief's  belief  that  the  city  was  planning  to  provide  some  other  place 
for  lodgers. 

The  Chief  reported  the  following  disposition  of  prisoners  arrested  in 
1913 :  Sentenced  to  county  jail,  180 ;  held  for  the  grand  jury,  6 ;  sentenced 
to  the  Onondaga  County  Penitentiary,  7;  sent  to  the  State  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  School  at  Industry,  2;  sent  to  Father  Baker's  Industrial 
School  at  Buffalo,  2 ;  sent  to  Randall's  Island,  1 ;  paid  fines,  235 ;  forfeited 
securities,  14;  discharged  or  paroled,  38. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 
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TOWN   LOOKUP— PHELPS 

ONTARIO    CX>17NTT 

Inspected  July  9,  1914.  E.  G.  Miller,  Supervisor;  0.  Louden,  Town 
Clerk  and  Janitor. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  the  town  hall,  which  is  practically  a  new 
building,  the  old  one  having  burned  recently.  The  new  building  was  first 
occupied  last  January.  The  lockup  consists  of  a  room  in  the  rear  end  of 
the  building  on  the  main  floor,  11^  ft  x  14  ft,  with  9  ft  ceiling.  The 
building  is  fireproof.  The  lockup  has  a  concrete  floor,  and  the  partitions 
between  the  lockup  and  the  rest  of  the  building  are  concrete,  also  the 
ceiling.  The  outside  walls  are  stone.  The  outside  door  is  of  heavy  wood 
sheeted  with  tin  on  one  side  with  a  barred  transom  over  it  There  is  a 
double  hall  door  sheeted  with  tin  on  both  sides ;  the  door  casing  is  concrete. 

There  is  steam  heat  and  electric  light  The  village  has  a  water  system 
but  no  sewers;  cessi)ools  are  used. 

The  lockup  contains  two  steel  cages,  each  5  x  7%  x  7  ft,  with  open 
tops,  sides  and  fronts,  solid  partitions  and  backs.  Each  cage  contains 
two  bunks  with  some  bedding  which  was  in  good  condition. 

The  lockup  is  very  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  has  been  constructed,  but 
it  needs  some  additions,  as  follows,  to  make  it  complete : 

1.  The  lockup  contains  but  one  window  which  Is  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor.  This  gives  fairly  good  light  to  the  nearest  cell  but  the  other  cell 
is  dark.  An  additional  window  should  have  been  placed  in  front  of  the 
other  cell,  but  in  lieu  of  this  the  upper  panels  of  the  outside  door  should 
be  made  of  translucent  glass  to  increase  the  light  This  section,  of  course 
should  be  barred. 

2.  A  closet  and  wash  basin  should  be  installed  in  each  cell.  The 
closets  should  have  tanks  and  be  flushed  with  a  push  button  and  the 
faucets  for  wash-basins  should  be  self-closing. 

3.  A  light  screen  should  be  put  over  the  window  and  the  door  transom 
to  prevent  things  being  handed  to  prisoners  from  the  outside  when  open. 

4.  The  passageway  from  the  back  yard  to  the  public  alleyway  passing 
the  lockup  should  be  closed. 

As  the  number  of  males  locked  up  annually  is  only  about  20  these 
improvements  would  make  a  very  satisfactory  lockup  for  men.  The  town 
authorities  propose  to  fit  up  a  room  on  the  second  floor  for  women.  This 
room  is  8  ft  x  10  ft,  and  has  two  windows.  These  windows  should  be 
barred  and  the  room  furnished  with  a  cot,  stationary  wash-basin  and 
toilet,  which  would  make  a  satisfactory  arrangement  for  women  prisoners, 
as  it  would  be  very  little  needed;  only  one  woman  having  been  arrt^ted 
during  the  past  four  years. 

While  it  is  true  there  is  no  sewer  system  in  the  village,  there  is  plenty 
of  room  in  the  rear  of  this  building  to  construct  a  cesspool,  making  the 
installation  of  stationary  wash-basins  and  closets  feasible. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

VILLAGE   LOCKUP— SHORTSVILLE 

ONTABIO  COUNTY 

I  called  at  Shortsville  on  July  9,  1914,  to  inspect  the  village  lockup; 
was  advised  that  the  old  lockup  had  been  sold  and  abandoned  and  that 
the  steel  cells  which  It  contained  are  now  stored  in  a  back  room  in  the 
fire  hall.  I  was  not  able  to  find  the  president  of  the  village  or  any  person 
who  could  give  me  definite  information  as  to  the  intention  of  the  village 
authorities  in  the  matter. .  They  should  be  advised  at  once  that  plans  for 
a  new  lockup  must  be  submitted  to  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  for 
approval. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

iSianed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 
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VILLAGB    LOCKUP— VICTOR 

ONTARIO  COUNTY 

Inspected  July  10,  1914.  E.  B.  Case,  Village  President;  L.  C.  Osbom, 
Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  is  located  on  the  first  1liM>r  in  the  rear  part  of  the  town 
hall,  a  brick  building,  in  good  condition,  with  slate  roof.  The  lockup 
occupies  a  room  11  ft.  6  in.  x  21  ft.,  with  a  ceiling  7  ft  3  in.  high.  The 
entire  interior  of  the  building,  including  the  lockup,  is  wood.  There  is  one 
large  window  in  the  rear  walL  There  is  a  small  toilet  room  Just  outside 
the  lockup,  near  the  door.  There  is  no  water  in  the  lockup.  The 
village  has  a  water  system  but  no  sewers.  The  drainage  of  this  building 
is  into  a  cesspool  with  a  septic  tank  arrangement  The  lockup  Is  heated 
by  steam. 

The  room  contains  two  steel  cells,  each  4%  ft  x  6^  ft  x  6%  ft  The 
cells  are  latticed  steel  work  except  the  tops  and  the  partition.  There  are 
two  steel  bunks  in  each  with  some  blankets.  The  cells  face  a  dead  walL 
There  is  a  window  on  the  side  which  gives  fairly  good  light  to  the  cell  next 
to  it,  but  the  other  cell  is  dark.  These  cells  should  be  turned  around  so 
they  would  face  the  window.  The  room  is  large  enough  to  make  this 
rearrangement,  and  it  probably  would  not  be  necessary  to  take  the  cells 
apart  to  do  so.  There  would  still  be  a  passageway  from  the  door  to  the 
corridor  in  front  of  the  cells.  This  change  should  be  made  mandatory,  as 
there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  both  of  these  cells  should  not  be  well 
lighted  from  the  present  large  window.    There  is  no  supervision  at  night 

The  number  of  arrests  of  men  averages  from  50  to  60  a  year.  There 
are  not  over  3  women  arrested  in  a  year ;  these  are  not  put  in  the  lockup ; 
they  are  either  taken  to  the  hotel  or  the  county  jail  at  Canandalgua.  There 
is  hourly  trolley  service  between  Victor  and  Canandalgua. 

Children  are  not  arrested  in  this  county  but  are  put  in  care  of  the 
county  probation  officer  and  their  cases  heard  In  children's  court  The 
poormaster  sometimes  puts  a  needy  lodger  in  the  lockup  over  night,  on  a 
cot  outside  the  cells.  It  is  estimated  that  about  50  a  year  are  so  lodged. 
The  police  officers  object  to  this  arrangement,  as  these  lodgers  are  strangers 
and  are  considered  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  the  lockup. 

RECOM  MENDATION  S 

1.  Turn  the  cells  around  as  above  described. 

2.  Employ  an  officer  or  watchman  to  remain  in  the  building  and  give 
it  supervision  at  night  when  the  lockup  Is  occupied.  To  lock  up  human 
beings  in  these  steel  cells  in  this  building  of  wood  interior  is  unreasonable 
and  unjustifiable,  and  so  long  as  this  village  maintains  a  non-fireproof 
lockup  it  should  be  required  to  furnish  supervision  at  night 

3.  Make  other  arrangement  for  the  care  of  lodgers. 

With  these  improvements  this  lockup  would  seem  to  meet  the  needs 
of  this  village. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

iSifftied)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

ORANGE   COUNTY 

TOWN   LOCKUP— CENTRAL   VALLEY 

Inspected  May  20,  1014. 

The  report  of  inspection  of  April  28,  1909,  describes  this  lockup  as 
follows :  \ 

''This  is  a  wooden  building  *  *  *  .  It  resembles  the  body  of  a 
freight  car.  The  interior  is  15  ft  2  in.  x  6  ft  6  in.  x  6  ft  10  in.  high; 
there  is  a  partition  partially  of  wood  with  iron  grating,  making  the  rear 
into  a  cell  9  ft  8  in.  x  6  ft  6  in." 

There  are  two  small  windows.    Heat  is  furnished  by  a  coal  stove  and 
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It  is  lighted  at  night  by  a  kerosene  lamp. 

It  contains  two  wooden  bunks.  They  were  furnished  with  mattresses, 
pillows,  comfortables,  and  an  old  lap  robe.  The  bedding  was  somewhat 
soiled.    Buckets  are  used.    There  is  no  water  in  the  building. 

The  inspection  was  made  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  and  I  can 
testify  that  the  term  of  'sweat  box,"  which  has  been  applied  to  this  "coop," 
is  well  deserved. 

The  lockup  Is  the  property  of  the  town  of  Woodbury.  It  is  constructed 
entirely  of  hard  pine  and  Is  located  in  the  rear  of  some  buildings  near  the 
railroad  track.    It  is  a  fire  trap  of  the  very  worst  kind. 

The  town  should  provide  a  suitable  lockup  at  once,  or  this  should  be 
closed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  PHILIP  O.  ROOSA, 

Inspector. 

VILLAGE   LOCKUP— CHESTER 

ORANGE  COUNTY 

Inspected  May  19,  1914. 

This  lockup  was  fully  described  in  the  report  of  inspection  made  April 
21,  1909. 

It  was  found  in  its  usual  good  condition. 
It  is  said  few  arrests  are  made  and  no  tramps  are  cared  for. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  PHILIP  G.  ROOSA, 

Inspector. 

VILLAGE   LOCKUP— GOSHEN 

ORANGE  COUNTY 

Inspected  May  18,  1914.    James  Scott,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Police. 

The  number  of  arrests  during  the  past  three  months  was  as  follows: 

Month  Males  Females  Lodgers 

February   14               —  47 

March 22                  6  69 

April  14                —  50 

The  highest  number  locked  up  at  any  one  time  during  the  past  year 
was  six — ^four  men  and  two  women.  Two  of  the  men  were  white  and  the 
remaining  prisoners  were  colored.    Lodgers  are  locked  in  the  cells. 

This  lockup  was  described  in  a  report  of  inspection  made  April  22, 
1909,  as  follows : 

"The  lockup  is  in  the  rear  of  the  court  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
corporation  building.  This  is  a  three-story  brick  structure, 
used  as  a  fire  house,  town  hall  and  lodge  room.  The  lockup  proper  con- 
sists of  two  cages  4  f t  x  C  ft.  10  in.,  and  one  cage  7  ft  10  in.  x  6  ft.  10  In. 
X  7  ft.  2  in.  high.  The  court  room  into  which  these  open  is  38  ft.  long,  10 
ft  8  in.  wide  in  Its  narrowest  part  and  16  ft  2  in.  wide  in  that  part  into 
which  the  cells  open.  The  floors  of  the  cells  are  cement  There  are  two 
steel  bunks  in  the  smaller  cell  and  four  in  the  larger;  no  bedding  is  pro 
vided.  There  is  a  closet  in  each  cell  and  a  washbowl  in  the  larger  room ; 
•  *  •  .  There  are  three  large  windows  in  the  court  room  and  two  doors 
— one  small  window  in  the  rear  of  the  cells  and  one  opening  into  the 
furnace  room.  The  building  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  gas;  connected 
with  the  sewers  and  water  mains;  heated  by  steam,  there  being  two 
radiators  in  the  room.  It  is  also  provided  with  a  stove  so  that  the  room 
can  be  heated  when  there  is  no  steam  in  the  building." 

I  understand  that  the  steam  heat  is  entirely  insufficient  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  stove  most  of  the  time. 

A  curtain  separates  the  cells  from  the  main  room.  The  cells  appeared 
to  be  fairly  clean.  The  only  bedding  consisted  of  old  uniform  coats  which 
had  been  discarded  by  the  officers. 
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The  closets  were  in  very  bad  condition.  One  could  only  be  flushed  by 
pouring  In  a  pail  of  water,  as  the  water  pipe  connecting  it  was  broken 
Another  had  a  broken  valve  and  when  turned  on,  leaked,  and  the  water  would 
run  into  the  cell;  this  would  continue  until  the  faucet  over  the  sink  was 
opened,  when  the  valve  would  return  to  its  place.  As  a  prisoner  locked  up 
in  this  cell  could  not  reach  the  sink,  conditions  could  be  Imagined  should 
an  officer  remain  away  from  the  building  for  some  time. 

Prisoners  are  provided  with  meals  if  they  have  money  to  pay  for 
them.    The  village  provided  no  funds  for  such  purpose. 

Although  there  were  no  prisoners  there  was  considerable  odor,  and  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  the  plumbing  is  defective. 

In  the  report  of  inspection  made  April  16,  1012,  the  following  state- 
ment was  made: 

"When  occupied  by  a  dozen  tramps  and  intoxicated  persons  the  place 
must  become  exceedingly  offensive.    *    *    * 

The  Jail  should  be  *  *  *  provided  with  ample  means  of  light  and 
ventilation  and  flushing.  The  tramps  should  be  excluded  from  the  cells 
and  housed  elsewhere.  There  Is  no  separate  place  for  women  and  minors 
as  required  by  law;  they  are  at  times  placed  in  a  cell  adjoining  those 
occupied  by  men." 

In  the  report  of  inspection  made  December  12,  1913,  the  following  is 
found : 

"Goshen  should  have  a  new  lockup.  The  same  cells  could  be  used. 
The  village  owns  the  present  building  and  there  is  room  on  the  lot  to  build 
an  addition  in  the  rear  which  would  make  a  proper  lockup;  this  should 
be  practically  fireproof  and  should  provide  separate  quarters  for  lodgers. 
The  present  lockup  *  ♦  ♦  Is  objectionable  in  many  respects.  Plans 
for  such  additions  should  be  submitted  to  this  Ck>mmission." 

Absolutely  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  these  recommendations. 
There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  place  is  infected  with  vermin. 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  village  authorities  be  notified  of  the 
requirements  of  this  Commission,  and  if  these  are  not  complied  with  in 
a  reasonable  time  that  they  be  cited  to  show  cause  in  accordance  with 
Chapter  379  of  the  Laws  of  1914.  It  Is  now  maintained  in  violation  of  pub- 
lic decency. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

iSiffned)  PHILIP  G.  ROOSA, 

Inspector, 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— GOSHEN 

OKANOE  COUNTY 

Inspected  September  5,  1914.    James  Scott,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Police. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons,  held  June  30,  1914, 
Philip  A.  Rorty,  an  attorney,  appeared  for  the  village  of  Goshen  in 
response  to  an  order  to  show  cause  why  the  village  lockup  should  not  be 
closed  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  379  of  the  laws  of  1914.  He  filed 
an  affidavit,  signed  by  George  F.  Gregg,  village  president,  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  make  the  following  improvements : 

First:   Put  in  complete  order  and  repair  all  the  plumbing. 

Second.  Add  a  flushing  apparatus  to  wash  the  cement  floors  with 
abundant  water. 

Third.  Open  windows  around  the  side  wall  and  rear  wall  of  the 
building  to  furnish  additional  ventilation  and  light  for  the  cages. 

Fourth.  Paint  the  cages  and  side  walls  white  so  as  to  make  the  place 
Ughter. 

Fifth.    Repair  floor  outside  of  cages. 

The  Commission  recommended  that  the  village  submit  plans  showing 
the  improvements  to  be  made;  that  lodgers  be  kept  separate  from  persons 
under  arrest;  and  that  a  separate  place  for  the  detention  of  women  be 
provided.  No  plans  were  submitted,  no  provision  has  been  made  for 
lodgers  other  than  in  the  lockup,  and  no  separate  place  of  detention  for 
women  has  been  provided. 
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The  plumbing  has  been  repaired  and  appeared  to  be  in  good  order;  a 
cement  floor  has  been  laid  with  drain  to  permit  flnshing;  and  the  whole 
interior  of  the  room  and  cages  has  been  painted  white.  A  window  in  the 
rear  wall  and  one  in  the  side  wall  were  being  installed,  but  the  work  had 
not  been  completed  on  the  day  of  Inspection.  The  steel  bunks  are  of  a 
kind  that  require  blankets  or  mattresses,  but  none  has  been  provided. 

The  attorney  states  that  the  village  board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
present  accommodations,  as  altered  and  repaired,  are  fully  adequate  for 
all  the  needs  of  the  village.  While  the  three  steel  cages  with  eight  bunks, 
with  the  improvements  made,  probably  would  be  ample  for  male  prisoners, 
providing  lodgers  were  excluded,  the  lockup  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  proper 
place  for  the  detention  of  women. 

OoBhen  is  an  incorporated  village  with  a  population,  in  1910,  of  8,061. 
The  chic^  of  police  reports  that  from  January  1st  to  September  15th  of 
the  present  year  181  arrests  were  made,  of  whom  166  were  males  and  16 
females.  The  minors  numbered  2,  both  males.  During  the  year  ending 
January  1,  1014,  431  lodgers  were  given  quarters  in  the  lockup.  From 
January  1,  1912,  to  January  1,  1913,  231  men  and  8  women  were  arrested, 
and  443  lodgers  were  cared  for  from  May  1,  1912,  to  April  30,  1913. 

The  present  room,  with  the  cells  in  the  rear,  is  used  both  as  a  lockup 
and  as  a  police  station.  A  curtain  formerly  was  hung  across  the  room  and 
a  few  feet  in  front  of  the  cells.  It  had  been  taken  down  when  the  room 
was  painted  and  had  not  been  replaced  when  the  lockup  was  inspected. 
To  put  a  woman,  however  degraded,  In  a  cell  next  to  those  occupied  by  men 
and  in  the  same  room  with  the  police  officers  and  tramps  is  in  violation 
of  public  decency  ami  should  not  be  permitted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  JOHN  F.  TRBMAIN, 

Secretary, 

TOWN    AND    VILLAGE  LOCKUP— HIGHLAND    FALLS 

ORAXGF  COUNTY 

Iusi)ecte<l  May  19,  1914. 

I  was  unable  to  find  any  official  who  could  give  me  any  information 
concerning  this  lockup,  but  obtained  the  keys  and  looked  over  the  two 
rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  town  hall  which  have  been  used  as  a  lockup 
for  a  number  of  years  past.  I  was  told  that  these  rooms  were  no  longer 
used  except  for  the  detention  of  tramps.  In  their  present  condition  they 
are  not  flt  for  any  use.  There  were  pieces  of  wood,  bread,  paper  and  other 
dirt  on  the  floors.  There  was  a  double  deck  wooden  bunk  in  each  room. 
One  had  canvas  in  the  lower  bunk  only,  the  other  had  canvas  in  both. 
Tlie  bedding  consisted  of  quilts  and  papers  and  one  old  pillow,  all  in  vile 
condition.  The  closets  were  broken  and  filthy.  The  water  was  turned  off. 
There  were  some  bricks  in  one  of  the  washbowls.  In  short,  the  place  could 
not  have  presented  a  much  dirtier  or  more  neglec»ted  appearance.  Even  if 
it  is  not  used  for  the  detention  of  prisoners,  one  wonders  why  such  con- 
ditions are  allowed  in  any  part  of  a  public  building. 

A  letter  from  E.  (\  rari)enter,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  In  rci)ly  to  an 
Inquiry  states  that  these  rooms  "have  been  abandoned  as  far  as  the  con- 
finement of  prisoners  is  concerned."    The  letter  further  says  in  part: 

"We  now  have  a  detention  room  on  the  second  floor,  which  is  used  for 
men  only;  this  room  has  two  windows  about  2x6  each,  and  is  lighted 
by  electricity  and  furnished  with  a  woven  wire  spring  cot  with  pillows, 
comfortables,  blankets,  etc.,  heate<l  by  hot  water;  has  no  toilet,  a  slop 
bucket  being  used  In  case  of  necessity. 

"I  might  add  that  both  windows  in  this  room  face  to  the  out«<lde  and 
the  ceilings  are  about  11  feet  high. 

**I  would  further  inform  you  that  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  detain 
a  prisoner  all  night  we  never  leave  him  alone,  but  station  a  watchman 
at  the  door,  to  prevent  escape  and  also  as  a  precaution  in  case  of  Are, 
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The  number  of  persons  who  have  been  confined  In  this  room  during  the  past 
year  does  not  exceed  ten,  and  never  more  than  one  at  a  thne." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Siffned)  PHILIP  G.  ROOSA, 

Inspector. 

CITY    JAIL.    MIDDLETOWN 

ORANGE  COUNTY 

Insi)ected  May  18,  1914.    John  D.  McCoach,  Chief  of  PoUce, 

Tlie  number  of  arrests  during  the  past  three  months  was  as  follows : 

Month  Males 

February  41 

March    34 

April    36 

Eighteen  were  under  twenty  years  of  age,  most  of  them  runaway  boyts. 
This  is  a  modern  city  jail  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  third-class  citif^s. 
It  is  kept  in  excellent  condition  and  was  very  clean.     It  has  l>een  fully 
described  in  former  reports. 

Since  the  last  inspection  new  bunks  for  tramps  have  been  placed  at 
one  end  of  the  men's  cell  room.  As  stated  in  previous  reports  of  inspection, 
it  would  be  very  much  better  if  a  separate  room  were  provided  for  the 
detention  of  lodgers.    It  is  objectionable  to  house  tramps  in  the  cell  room.. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  PHILIP  G.  ROOSA, 

Inspector. 

CITY  JAII^-MIDDLETOWN 

ORANGE  COUNTY 

Inspected  December  17,  1914.     John  D.  McCoach,  Chief  of  Police. 

Middletovm  has  a  modem,  well  equipped  city  Jail  with  separate 
departments  for  the  detention  of  males  and  females.  There  are  eight  steel 
cells  in  the  men's  department  and  two  in  the  other  which  is  used  either  for 
women  or  minors.  There  Is  no  separate  room  provided  for  lodgers,  con- 
sequently they  are  permitted  to  sleep  in  the  men's  Jail.  Roth  departments 
were  clean  and  evidently  are  given  good  care. 

The  records  of  the  police  showed  that  during  the  year  ended  December 
1,  443  males  and  26  females  were  arrested,  76  of  whom  were  minors.  The 
city  does  not  employ  a  matron. 

KECOM  M  EN  DATI  ON  S 

That  a  matron  be  employed  when  female  prisoners  are  detained. 
That  separate  quarters  be  provided  for  lodgers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  JOHN  F.  TRBMAIN, 

Secretary. 

TOWN    AND    VILLAGE    LOCKUP— MONROE 

ORANGE  COUNTY 

Inspected  May  20,  1914.  Clarence  S.  Knight,  Supervisor;  F.  F.  Grithn, 
President  of  the  village. 

The  village  officer  stated  that  he  made  about  40  arrests  a  year.  One 
woman  was  detained  here  for  a  few  hours  during  the  past  year.  The 
highest  number  of  inmates  at  any  one  time  was  two. 

The  report  of  inspection  made  April  20,  1909,  contains  the  following : 

"This  lockup  consists  of  two  wooden  cells  in  the  rear  of  the  basement 
of  the  town  hall;  they  are  6  ft  x  5  ft.  x  7  ft,  and  the  backs  of  the  cells 
are  the  stone  foundation  walls  of  the  building. 

"The  building  Is  a  two-story  wooden  stru'-turo.     The  entire  baKement 
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is  provided  with  a  cement  floor,  but  the  cells  have  wooden  floors  placed  on 

top  of  the  cement" 

There  was  a  wooden  bunk  in  one  cell  and  an  old  cot  with  an  old 

wooden  door  on  it  in  the  other.    The  bedding  consisted  of  comfortables, 

which  were  in  fair  condition. 

There  are  several  windows  in  the  basement,  also  electric  light 

A  faucet  is  located  in  front,  in  the  part  of  the  basement  farthest  from 

the  cells.    There  are  no  washing  facilities.    Buckets  are  used.    The  boiler, 

which  heats  the  building,  stands  near  the  cells. 

The  report  of  inspection  made  April  16,  1912,  says: 

*This  lockup,  situated  as  it  is,  is  an  insanitary  outfit  and  should  be 

replaced  with  something  more  up  to  date    *    *    *,  as  has  been  previously 

recommended." 

It  is  recommended  that  the  town  and  village  authorities  provide  a 

decent  and  sanitary  lockup  containing  a  separate  place  for  the  detention 

of  women  and  proper  toilet  and  washing  facilities,  and  that  they  be 

required  to  take  some  definite  action  at  once. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  PHILIP  G.  ROOSA, 

Ifupectar. 


VILLAGE    LOCKUP— MONTGOMERY 

ORANGE  COUNTY 

Inspected  May  18,  1914.    William  Eager,  President  of  the  Village. 

This  lockup  consists  of  two  concrete  cells  with  grated  steel  doors 
facing  a  corridor  which  opens  into  the  main  hall  of  the  basement  of  the 
village  hall.  The  building  has  recently  been  completed.  It  is  a  two-story 
and  basement  brick  structure.  There  is  a  window  in  one  of  the  cells  and 
three  windows  in  the  corridor.  These  are  to  be  enlarged.  There  is  a  cot 
in  each  cell  and  two  blankets,  also  a  closet  and  washbowl  which  were 
clean. 

A  hot  air  pipe  runs  through  one  cell  and  steam  pipes  through  the 
other.    I  was  told  that  these  furnished  sufficient  heat. 

Everything  was  clean  and  in  excellent  condition.  The  village  has 
little  use  for  a  lockup. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  PHILIP  G.  ROOSA, 

Inspector. 


CITY   JAII^-NEWBURGH 

ORANGE  COUNTT 

Inspected  May  18,  1914.    E.  Perrott,  Chief  of  Police. 

The  number  of  arrests  during  the  last  three  months  was  as  follows : 

Month  Males  Femaues  Lodgers 

February    33  1  167 

March    39  2  244 

April     38  2  283 

The  highest  number  of  inmates  at  any  one  time  during  the  past  year 
was  23. 

This  Jail  was  fully  described  in  a  report  of  inspection  made  April  19, 
1909.  It  is  in  the  rear  of  and  adjoining  the  City  Hall.  There  are  three 
steel  cells  and  a  large  cage  on  the  first  floor.  The  second  floor  contains 
one  large  and  two  small  rooms.    The  first  floor  is  cement,  the  second,  wood. 

There  are  washing  and  toilet  facilities,  gas  and  electric  light,  and 
steam  heat 

The  ventilation  Is  fair. 

The  jal],  while  not  modem,  was  very  clean  and  well  kept 
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An  officer  is  on  duty  in  the  office  adjoining  at  all  times. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  PHILIP  O.  ROOSA, 

Inspector. 

* 

CITY  JAIIr-PORT  JERVIS 

OBANGB  COUNTY 

Inspected  May  20,  1914.    Frank  A.  Brown,  Chief  of  Police. 

The  number  of  arrests  during  the  past  three  months  was  as  follows : 

Month  Males 

February    15 

March    55 

April    67 

The  highest  number  of  inmates  at  any  one  time  during  the  past  year 
was  eight  The  Chief  stated  that  during  the  year  ending  January  31,  1914, 
69  males  and  11  females  under  21  years  of  age  were  arrested. 

This  Jail  is  in  the  city  hall,  a  three-story  and  basement  brick  building, 
formerly  used  as  a  hotel. 

The  men's  department  is  in  the  basement  and  consists  of  three  steel 
cages  of  flat  bars.  There  Is  a  steel  cage  in  a  room  on  the  third  floor  at  the 
front,  which  is  used  for  the  detention  of  women  and  juveniles.  There  is 
also  a  room  in  the  rear,  which  has  iron  bars  on  the  window,  that  is  used 
for  detention  purposes. 

The  main  cell  room  was  fairly  clean.  The  women's  department  and 
the  other  room  on  the  third  floor  were  dirty. 

Two  of  the  cells  in  the  men's  department  have  two  steel  bunks  each 
and  the  remaining  cell  contains  four.  There  are  two  steel  bunks  in  the 
cell  in  the  women's  department  and  there  was  a  double  bed  with  a  dirty 
mattress  and  blankets  in  the  other  room  on  the  top  floor.  The  blankets 
were  not  in  very  good  condition.  It  was  stated  that  they  had  been  washed 
on  April  16th. 

There  are  four  windows  in  the  men's  department,  two  in  the  women's 
cell  room  and  one  In  the  rear  room  on  the  same  floor. 

There  is  an  old  bath  room  adjoining  the  women's  department,  which 
provides  toilet  facilities  for  that  part  of  the  jail.  There  were  no  washing 
facilities  in  the  main  cell  room.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  gas  and  electricity. 

When  necessary  meals  are  furnished  the  prisoners  from  a  neighboring 
restaurant.    An  officer  is  on  duty  at  all  times. 

No  Improvements  have  been  made  since  the  last  inspection. 

When  the  old  jail  was  abandoned  and  the  present  quarters  fitted  up 
the  plans  were  not  submitted  to  this  Commission  as  required  by  law. 

The  interior  of  this  building  is  of  the  ordinary  wood,  lath  and  plaster 
construction  and  would  undoubtedly  burn  like  tinder.  Prisoners  locked 
in  the  rear  room  on  the  third  floor  would  have  little  chance  for  their  lives, 
and  those  locked  in  the  cell  on  the  same  floor  practically  none,  in  case  of 
fire.  The  room  adjoining  the  rear  room  above  mentioned,  and  through 
which  it  Is  necessary  to  pass  in  order  to  reach  the  detention  room,  is  used 
for  storage  and  was  filled  with  old  clothing,  shoes,  books,  papers  and  other 
inflammable  materials. 

It  is  recommended : 

First.  That  some  other  place  of  detention  be  at  once  provided  for 
women  and  juveniles,  and  that  the  third  floor  of  this  building  be  no  longer 
used  for  the  detention  of  prisoners. 

Second.  That  the  paper  be  removed  from  the  walls  of  the  main  cell 
room  and  its  interior  painted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  PHILIP  G.  ROOSA, 

Inspector, 
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LOCKUP— TUXEDO 

ORANGE  COUNTY 

Inspected  May  20,  1914.  G.  O.  Bush,  Chief  of  the  Tuxedo  Park 
Association  Police.  This  lockup  is  the  property  of  the  Park  Association 
and  is  leased  by  the  authorities  of  the  town  of  Tuxedo. 

About  225  lodgers  were  accommodated  during  the  past  year  and  38 
arrests  made.    One  woman  was  detained  for  a  few  hours. 

Since  the  last  inspection  a  new  lockup  has  been  constructed.  It  is  a 
one-story  stone  building  with  a  concrete  roof  in  the  rear  of  the  gate  house, 
and  contains  3  steel  cells  6  ft  6  in.  x  3  ft  9  in.  x  7  ft  8  in.  high.  They  have 
flat  bars  and  are  placed  in  a  room  15  ft  x  10  ft  x  8  ft  hlgiL  The  space 
in  front  of  the  cells  is  3  ft  6  in.  wide.  There  is  a  hot  water  heater  in  one 
corner  of  the  room  and  there  is  only  1  ft  5  in.  between  its  base  and  the 
corner  of  the  first,  cell.  It  can  be  imagined  how  difficult  it  would  be  for 
an  officer  to  handle  an  unruly  prisoner  in  this  space.    The  floor  is  concrete. 

There  are  two  steel  bunks  in  two  of  the  cages  and  one  in  the  other. 
The  last  mentioned  one  contains  a  closet;  this  is  the  only  closet  in  the 
lockup.  There  wen*  two  mattresses  in  good  condition,  but  no  other 
bedding. 

The  ventilation  Is  provided  by  two  windows,  each  4  ft  7  in.  x  2  ft  5  in. 
There  are  no  washing  facilities  in  the  jail  proper,  but  there  Is  a  small  bowl 
in  the  officers'  room  adjoining. 

When  necessary,  meals  are  furnished  prisoners  at  the  expense  of  the 
town.    There  is  an  officer  on  duty  at  all  times. 

The  building  was  not  properly  planned.  The  cells  are  too  small; 
there  are  not  sufficient  washing  and  toilet  facilities;  there  is  not  proper 
ventilation;  and  the  cell  room  is  inadequate.  The  building,  like  all  the 
park  buildings,  is  of  massive  construction  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
plans  were  not  submitted  to  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons,  as  the 
defects  would  have  been  pointed  out  and  a  lawful  lockup  constructed  at 
probably  no  greater  exi)ense.  It  is,  however,  a  great  improvement  over 
the  lockup  formerly  used. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  PHILIP  G.  ROOSA, 

Inspector. 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— UNIONVILLE 

ORANGE  CX)TJNTY 

Inspected  May  21,  1014. 

Few  arrests  are  made  in  this  village,  and  no  woman  has  been  arrested 
here  recently. 

The  lockup  consists  of  a  double  steel  cage  in  the  rear  of  the  truck 
room  of  the  fire  house.  Tlie  floors  of  the  cells  are  of  concrete.  Each  cell 
contains  two  steel  bunks,  provided  with  blankets.  The  cells  and  blankets 
were  in  excellent  condition. 

The  building  is  a  two-story  wooden  structure.  There  are  three 
windows  in  the  truck  room.  At  night  it  is  lighted  by  lamps.  It  is  heated 
by  a  stove.  There  is  a  washbowl  with  rimning  water  in  the  room.  Buckets 
are  used. 

If  it  should  be  necessary  to  lock  up  a  prisoner  over  night,  an  officer 
should  remain  in  the  building  with  him. 

The  lockup  is  apparently  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  village. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

( Signed)  PHILIP  G.  ROOSA, 

Inspector, 

VILLAGE   LOCKUP—WALDEN 

ORANGE  COUNTY 

Inspected  May  18,  1014. 

This  lockup  was  described  in  the  report  of  Inspection  made  December 
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13,  1913.     It  is  on  the  first  floor  of  a  building,  which  is  rented  by  the 

village.    It  Is  not  fireproof,  but  it  is  said  to  be  under  constant  supervision 

at  night 

The  closets  were  not  very  clean  and  the  wash  bowl  in  the  women's 

department    was    dirty.     The    lockup    generally    presented    a    neglected 

appearance. 

In  the  inspection  mentioned  above  I  find  the  following: 

"The  matter  of  building  a  new  village  hall  is  under  discussion  and 

when  this  materializes  a  new  lockup  will  be  provided ;  in  the  meantime  I 

submit  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  Provide  water  in  the  room  for  women,  the  same  as  is  now  in  the 
room  for  men. 

2.  Remove  the  curtains  which  now  separate  the  cell  rooms  from  the 
justice's  court  room  and  substitute  for  them,  folding  doors,  so  that  when 
the  Justice's  court  room  is  in  use  these  doors  may  be  closed  and  the  cell 
rooms  secluded." 

The  above  recommendations  have  been  complied  with. 
The  lockup  should  be  cleaned  and  kept  in  proper  condition. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  PHILIP  G.  ROOSA, 

liMpecior, 


VILLA(;E  lockup— WARWICK 

OBANGB  COUNTY 


{"ft.. 


Inspected  May  19,  1914.   J.  C.  Longwell,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  has  been  described  in  reports  of  inspections  made  April 
20,  1909,  and  April  17,  1912. 

One  woman  was  locked  up  here  during  the  past  year. 

Although  the  window  at  the  end  of  the  cell  room  has  been  enlarged 
in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  made  at  the  last  inspection,  the  room  is 
very  damp.    It  was  fairly  clean. 

One  mattress  was  in  very  bad  condition  and  is  to  be  replaced  at  once. 
The  others  were  discolored  by  the  dampness.  The  closet  might  be  kept 
cleaner. 

No  wash  bowl  or  sink  has  yet  been  provided,  although  there  is  a 
faucet  in  the  cell  room. 

The  heater,  which  heats  the  rooms  above,  stands  In  one  comer  of  the 
cell  room  and  was  badly  rusted.  It  is  generally  necessary  to  build  a  wood 
fire  in  it  when  a  prisoner  is  locked  up  here,  even  in  warm  weather.  More 
blankets  are  needed. 

This  is  not  a  proper  place  of  detention.  It  can  never  be  made  sanitary. 
It  is  practically  a  cellar  and  is  extremely  damp,  as  shown  by  the  condition 
of  the  bedding  and  the  heater. 

The  village  authorities  should  arrange  to  provide  a  sanitary  lockup 
with  a  separate  place  for  the  detention  of  women. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(ffiffned)  PHILIP  G.  ROOSA, 

Inspector. 


TOWN   AND   VILLAGE   LOCKUP— WASH INGTONVILLB 

ORANOE  COUNTY 

Inspected  May  19,  1914. 

The  constable  stated  that  about  three  persons  were  locked  up  here 
during  the  past  year.  None  was  held  over  night  and  no  woman  has  been 
arrested  in  at  least  seven  years. 

The  lockup  consists  of  two  steel  cells  placed  in  the  fire  house.  They 
open  into  the  truck  room,  but  the  fronts  can  be  covered  by  sliding  wooden 
doors.    There  is  a  steel  bunk  in  each  cell.    Blankets  are  used. 

There  are  no  toilet  facilities  in  the  building,  although  the  village  has 
niniiing  water. 
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There  are  several  windows  in  the  truck  room,  affording  sufficient  light 
and  ventilation.    The  lockup  is  heated  by  a  stove. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  PHILIP  6.  ROOSA, 

Inspector* 

ORLEANS  COUNTY 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— ALBION 

Inspected  June  12,  1914. 

This  lockup  consists  of  a  large  room  in  the  basement  of  the  county 
jail.  It  is  equipped  with  five  steel  bunics,  sanitary  closet  and  lavatory. 
The  floor  is  cement  and  there  are  several  windows  which  afford  very  good 
ventilation  and  sunlight.  It  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  by  steam. 
The  bunks  are  supplied  with  blankets,  furnished  by  the  county. 

The  number  of  arrests  during  the  past  twelve  months  was  381. 
Approximately  two  women  and  four  Juveniles  are  detained  each  year. 
These  figures  do  not  include  arrests  made  by  town  constables  and  deputy 
sheriffs. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  recently  passed  a  resolution  directing  the 
Sheriff  to  receive  no  more  police  prisoners,  unless  regularly  committed. 
This  would  seem  to  be  commendable.  A  county  jail  should  not  be  used  aa 
a  sobering-up  place  for  persons  brought  in  at  all  hours  by  the  police. 
Detention  quarters  for  police  prisoners  should  be  In  connection  with  the 
police  station.  If  such  a  place  is  to  be  provided,  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  of  the  village  of  Albion  should  be  directed  to  the  law  which 
requires  the  submitting  of  plans  to  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  for 
approval  before  the  construction  of  any  jail  or  lockup. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

( Signed )  CLI FFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector. 

TOWN   AND    VILLAGE    LOCKUP— HOLLBY 

OBLEANS  COUNTY 

Inspector  June  12,  1914.    James  A.  Balcom,  Supervisor. 

This  lookup  consists  of  three  latticed  steel  cells  in  the  basement  of  the 
village  building  and  fire  house,  which  Is  a  two-story  and  basement  brick 
structure.  There  is  an  entrance  in  the  rear  and  also  from  the  first  floor 
down  a  steep  stairway.    The  basement  is  largely  above  grade. 

The  cells  are  provided  with  steel  bunks,  leather  covered  mattresses 
and  blankets.  These  mattresses  are  commendable  as  they  are  practically 
vermin-proof  and  can  be  hosed  or  scrubbed.  The  floor  is  cement  and  was 
clean.  The  room  has  electric  light  and  is  heated  by  a  coal  stove.  There 
are  no  sanitary  toilet  facilities  In  the  lockup,  but  there  is  a  faucet  with 
running  water  in  the  main  portion  of  the  basement.  The  cell  room  Is 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  basement  by  a  wooden  i)artition.  There 
is  no  outer  door  to  this  room  and  only  one  window.  The  place  seemed 
damp  and  a  bad  odor  was  preesnt  The  door  through  the  wooden  partition 
is  at  a  point  farthest  from  the  rear  entrance,  and  in  case  of  fire  it  might 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  release  a  prisoner.    A  night  watch  is  employed. 

The  justice  stated  that  the  number  of  arrests  averages  about  100  per 
year. 

This  lockup  doubtless  could  be  greatly  improved  at  small  expense  by 
removing  the  wooden  partition,  rearranging  the  cells  so  as  to  take  in  more 
space  toward  the  rear  of  the  building  and  Install  an  additional  window  and 
a  direct  entrance.  The  partitions  should  be  of  hollow  tile  or  brick.  The 
village  water  should  be  in  the  cell  room  with  sink  or  wash  basin  and  If 
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possible  a  sanitary  closet  Installed.  The  cells  and  interior  are  In  need  of 
thorough  painting  a  light  color.  With  these  suggested  improvements  the 
lockup  would  be  fairly  modern,  and  the  same  are  recommended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  CLIFFORP  M.  YOUNG. 

Inspector. 


TOWN    LOCKUP— LYNDONVILLB 

0BLEA.N8  COUNTY 

Inspected  June  12,  1914.    Fred  Plummer,  Supervisor. 

This  lockup  is  situated  in  a  rear  room  of  the  town  hall  which  is  a  two- 
Htory  brick  building.  There  are  two  latticed  steel  cages  in  good  condition. 
The  cells  have  steel  bunks  supplied  with  mattresses  and  blankets  which 
were  in  a  fair  state  of  cleanliness.  The  floor  is  of  cement  and  was  in  need 
of  flushing.  This  village  has  no  regular  water  or  sewerage  system.  The 
lockup  has  electric  light  and  Is  heated  with  a  coal  stove.  Sunlight  and 
ventilation  are  by  means  of  two  full-size  windows  and  a  transom  over  the 
rear  entrance.  There  is  also  a  door  connecting  the  lockup  with  the  front 
rooms. 

The  number  of  arrests  averages  about  100  a  year.  It  is  claimed  that 
an  ofl'eer  is  employed  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  lockup  during  the  night 
when  there  are  prisoners.  This  is  important  and  should  not  be  neglected 
as  the  building  is  not  fireproof. 

This  is  a  fairly  good  lockup,  but  the  installation  of  water  and,  if 
possible,  a  sanitary  closet  would  be  a  desirable  improvement  I  was 
credibly  informed  that  this  could  be  done  at  no  great  expense  and  the  same 
Is  recommended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector. 


VILLAGE    LOCKUP— MEDINA 

ORLEANS  COUNTY 

Inspected  June  11,  1014. 

This  lockup  was  fully  described  in  the  last  report  of  inspection.  It  Is 
a  modern  place  of  detention  and  was-  found  in  excellent  condition.  The 
lockup  is  situated  on  the  lower  or  basement  floor  of  the  City  Hall,  which 
is  a  large  three  story  stone  building.  The  men's  Jail  has  four  heavy  steel 
cells  with  open  fronts.  Each  cell  has  a  modern  sanitary  closet  and  polished 
oak  bunk  with  bedding.  This  room  has  two  windows  and  two  small 
ventilators  In  the  wall. 

The  department  for  women  and  juveniles  is  in  a  separate  room  and 
consists  of  a  steel  cell  with  the  same  equipment  as  the  men's  Jail.  This 
room  has  one  window.  The  floors  are  cement  and  were  clean.  Each 
department  has  a  wash  bowl  with  running  water,  also  electric  ligKt  and 
hot  water  heat. 

The  Chief  of  Police  stated  that  the  number  of  arrests  averages  about 
500  per  year ;  this  number  includes  the  so-called  tramps  who  are  arraigned 
as  vagrants.  During  the  year  approximately  two  females  and  two 
Juveniles  are  detained.  At  the  time  of  inspection  there  was  one  boy 
awaiting  transfer  to  another  institution. 

No  officer  is  on  duty  all  night  The  building  is  said  to  be  practically 
fireproof. 

This  is  a  very  satisfactory  lockup,  excepting  the  windows  which  should 
have  been  made  much  larger,  improving  the  light  and  ventilation.  I  would 
recommend  painting  the  cells  and  interior  white,  or  a  light  color. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector, 
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OSWEGO  COUNTY 

VILLAGE   LOCKUP— CLEVELAND 

Inspected  June  10,  1914. 

This  lockup  is  situated  on  the  first  floor  of  a  two-story  frame  building, 
used  also  as  a  hose  house.  There  are  two  standard  steel  cells,  each  pro- 
vided with  two  steel  bunks  without  bedding  except  one  small  quilt  There 
is  a  faucet  with  running  water  in  the  hose  room,  but  no  sanitary  closet; 
the  village  has  no  sewer  system.  The  cell  room  is  heated  with  a  coal 
stove  and  has  two  full-sized  windows  in  opposite  sides,  affording  good 
ventilation  and  sunlight.  Kerosene  lamps  are  used,  no  other  facilities  for 
lighting  being  available.    The  room  is  of  good  size  and  well  ceiled. 

The  number  of  arrests  averages  approximately  25  per  year. 

It  is  recommended : 

(1)  That  an  officer  be  employed  to  keep  the  lockup  under  supervision 
when  it  Is  necessary  to  detain  a  prisoner  over  night,  because  of  the  fire 
risk. 

(2)  That  the  steel  bunks  be  supplied  with  suitable  bedding  when  In 
use.  A  mattress  encased  in  water-proof  material  has  been  found  satis- 
factory. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Itupector. 


CITY   JAIL— i^LTON 

OSWEOO  COUNTY 

Ins{)ected  September  9,  1914.  F.  E.  Fox.  Mayor;  Edward  J.  Dyer, 
Chief  of  Police.    Population,  about  11,000. 

This  jail  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  city  hall,  and  consists  of 
one  room  for  men  15  ft.  x  30  ft,  and  a  room  for  women  8  ft  x  13  ft  The 
basement  floor  is  on  a  level  with  the  street  The  walls  and  the  floor  are 
concrete,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  men's  room  is  metal. 

In  the  room  for  men  there  are  three  cages,  each  5  ft  x  7  ft  x  7  ft, 
equipped  with  bunks  without  bedding.  There  are  three  large  windows, 
barred  and  s<-reened.  There  is  no  water  in  the  cells,  but  there  is  a  sink 
with  faucet  and  toilet  in  the  room. 

In  the  women's  room  the  walls  are  brick,  painted ;  the  ceiling  is  wood. 
This  room  has  two  windows,  each  2  ft  x  3  ft.,  and  two  cots  with  bedding 
in  good  condition,  also  electric  lights  and  concrete  floor.    There  is  no  water. 

The  number  of  arrests  in  this  city  in  1913  was:  Males,  295:  females, 
11.  About  75  per  cent,  of  these  were  locked  in  the  city  jaiL  During  that 
time  118  lodgers  slept  in  the  men's  room ;  these  were  not  arrested  and  were 
allowed  to  go  in  the  morning.  The  police  force  in  this  city  consists  of  one 
chief  and  eleven  patrolmen;  six  are  on  duty  at  night 

The  Jail  was  found  in  a  clean  condition. 

This  is  a  very  good  Jail  and  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  city.  It  is 
light  and  has  fairly  good  ventilation.  The  following  improvements,  how- 
ever, should  bo  made: 

1.  Put  closet  and  wash  basin  in  each  cell  in  the  men*s  room. 

2.  Put  closet  and  wash  basin  in  the  women's  room. 

3.  Put  metal  ceiling  in  the  womens'  room. 

These  improvements  would  render  both  departments  as  nearly  fire- 
proof as  it  is  possible  to  make  them  in  a  building  with  a  wooden  interior 
upstairs.  The  police  headquarters  is  in  this  building  and  there  la  always 
an  officer  at  headquarters  at  all  times,  eliminating  any  serious  danger  of 
flre. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(fHigfied)  OEO.  McLAUOHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 
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VILLAGE    LOCKUP— LACONA 

OSWEOO  COUNTY 

Inspected  September  11,  1914.  H.  F.  Pratt,  Village  President;  J.  J. 
Harris,  Justice  of  the  Peace.    Population,  about  475. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  a  small  one-story  wooden  building  in  the  rear 
of  the  firemen's  hall  but  detached  from  it  It  fronts  on  one  of  the  principal 
streets  of  the  village  and  has  a  front  entrance.  The  building  is  about 
14  ft  X  22  ft,  and  has  two  good  sized  windows,  each  3  ft  x  5  ft  It  is 
heated  by  a  large  wood  stove.  The  interior  is  ceiled  with  matched  pine 
throughout  The  room  contains  two  cells,  each  7  ft  x  8  ft,  with  round 
iron  barred  fronts.  Each  has  a  good  cot  with  a  mattress  and  some  bedding 
in  excellent  condition.  The  cell  floors  and  sides  are  lined  with  metal.  The 
ceiling  is  wood. 

The  number  of  arrests  in  this  village,  according  to  the  village  Justice, 
averages  about  six  a  year,  all  of  whom  are  locked  up.  No  woman  has  been 
arrested  in  many  years.  The  Janitor  of  the  ^'illage  hall  has  the  care  of 
the  lockup  when  it  is  occupied  and  looks  after  the  fire. 

The  lockup  was  clean  and  in  good  condition  and  evidently  meets  all 
the  requirements  of  this  small  village,  but  it  should  have  supervision  at 
night  when  any  person  is  locked  up,  and  some  arrangement  should  be  made 
with  the  Janitor  or  other  person  to  act  as  watchman  and  sleep  in  the  front 
part  of  the  lockup  when  it  is  occupied.  As  the  entire  structure  is  wood, 
the  danger  from  fire  is  always  possible,  and  the  very  few  nights  in  the 
year  when  it  is  occupied  would  not  entail  a  heavy  expense  on  the  village 
to  provide  a  watchman.  This  was  strongly  urged  upon  the  Justice,  who 
promised  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Siigned)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

VILLAGE    AN1>    TOWN    LOCKUP— MEXICO 

OSWEGO  COUNTY 

Inspectetl  September  10,  1914.  Robert  Baker,  Village  President; 
William  Fish,  Chief  of  Police:  W.  L.  Buck,  Supervisor.  Population  of 
village,  about  1,400. 

This  lockup  consists  of  a  single  room  in  the  rear  end  of  the  basement 
of  the  town  hall,  a  one-story  and  basement  brick  and  stone  structure.  The 
basement  generally  is  without  a  floor  and  is  used  for  storage  purposes.  In 
the  rear  end  a  room  has  been  partitioned  off  for  a  lockup.  This  room  is 
14  ft.  X  14  ft,  with  an  8  ft.  ceiling  and  wooden  floor.  There  is  one  window, 
3  ft.  X  4  ft.,  with  iron  bars  inside  and  out  and  wooden  bars  between.  A 
section  of  the  outer  bars  had  been  cut  away  by  some  i^rsons  in  trying  to 
escape  and  one  of  the  wooden  bars  removed.  The  room  is  heated  by  a  coal 
stove.  There  is  no  water  either  in  the  lockup  or  the  basement,  and  no 
light  in  either.  The  village  has  water  and  sewer  systems  and  electric 
lights. 

In  this  room  are  tw^o  wo(xlen  cells,  each  about  7  feet  square  and 
extending  to  the  ceiling.  There  is  one  bunk  in  each  with  some  bedding. 
The  front  of  the  cells  consists  partly  of  wooden  bars  about  three  inches 
square  set  about  three  inches  apart.  The  only  light  and  heat  that  enter 
these  cells  are  through  those  bars. 

The  lockup  i>resented  a  dirty  and  neglected  appearance,  showing  utter 
lack  of  care. 

The  number  of  arrests  was  obtained  from  the  docket  of  the  village 
Justice  and  showed  that  from  .January  1st  to  date  there  had  been  twenty- 
two  put  in  the  lockup  by  him  and  probably  a  half  dozen  others  by  another 
Justice,  all  held  over  night  except  one  or  two.  No  lodgers  are  cared  for  in 
this  lockup.  Most  of  the  arrests  are  vagrants  and  tramps ;  a  few  for  Intoxica- 
tion.  The  arrest  of  a  woman  is  practically  unknown,  and  she  would  not 
be  put  in  the  lockup  but  would  be  sent  to  the  Oswego  Jail.  Not  over  two 
women  have  been  arrested  in  twenty  years.  I  was  informed. 
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The  following  Improvements  are  Imperative  In  this  lockup: 

1.  Clean  It  and  arrange  for  its  care. 

2.  Repair  the  v^indow  and  remove  therefrom  the  wooden  bars  and 
repair  the  steel  bars. 

3.  Put  a  small  window  in  the  back  of  each  cell,  properly  and  securely 
barred. 

4.  Put  water  in  the  lockup  to  include  closet  and  lavatory. 

5.  Put  an  electric  light  in  the  basement  outside  of  the  lockup  and 
one  in  the  lockup,  arranged  so  that  the  officer  can  turn  on  the  light  before 
entering. 

6.  Provide  supervision  at  night  when  the  lockup  Is  occupied.  If  the 
village  is  willing  to  allow  lodgers  and  tramps  to  sleep  in  this  basement 
without  being  locked  in,  they  would  not  need  supervision,  but  where  human 
beings  are  locked  up  at  night  In  this  lockup  some  person  should  remain  in 
the  building  with  keys  to  the  lockup,  so  as  to  release  the  prisoners  in  case 
of  fire. 

As  this  lockup  is  only  occupied  a  few  nights  in  the  year,  it  would  not 
be  a  serious  expense  to  arrange  for  supervision  as  above  stated,  and  unless 
this  is  done  the  lockup  should  be  abandoned  and  a  new  one  constructed  on 
plans  to  be  approved  by  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

CITY   JAIL— OSWEGO 

OSWEGO  COUNTY 

Inspected  September  9,  1914.  Thomas  J.  Hennessy,  Mayor ;  William  A. 
Richardson,  Chief  of  Police, 

This  Jail  occupies  a  part  of  the  basement  floor  of  the  City  Hall.  It  is 
a  two-story  and  basement  stone  structure.  The  floor  of  the  basement  is  on 
the  level  with  the  grade  of  the  street.  There  are  two  rooms  adjacent  to  each 
other,  each  15  ft.  x  30  ft.,  with  a  10  ft  ceiling.  Each  'contains  six  steel 
cells,  with  open  fronts,  three  on  each  side  back  to  back.  This  arrangement 
makes  six  of  these  cells  face  an  outside  wall.  The  other  six  face  an 
interior  wall.  Formerly  one  of  these  rooms  was  uspd  for  women  and  the 
other  for  men,  but  as  no  women  are  now  kept  in  the  jail,  both  are  used 
for  men.  Three  of  the  cells  have  leather  covered  mattresses;  the  bunks 
in  the  other  cells  are  without  bedding. 

Tliere  are  two  good  sized  windows  in  the  rear  of  the  building  at  the 
side  of  the  cells.  This  arrangement  obstructs  the  light  from  entering  the 
room.  There  are  two  small  windows  about  one  foot  square  in  the  outside 
wall  in  front  of  the  cells  facing  that  wall. 

The  whole  jail  is  very  dark.  The  ventilation  is  poor.  Each  cell  is 
furnished  with  an  old  fashioned  iron  closet  There  is  no  other  water  in 
the  jail,  but  there  is  a  lavatory  in  the  adjoining  room.  There  are  electric 
light<4  and  steam  heat 

The  number  of  arrests  during  the  year  to  date  was  641,  of  which  636 
were  males  and  5  females.  The  chief  of  police,  however,  stated  that  the 
flve  arrests  of  women  entered  on  the  record  were  practically  the  same 
person.  All  the  men  were  locked  up  over  night  with  the  exception  of 
possibly  ten.  As  there  is  no  matron  and  the  Mayor  says  he  has  been  unable 
to  get  any  one  to  accept  the  position,  all  women  who  are  not  taken  at  once 
to  court  are  placed  in  the  care  of  the  Salvation  Army  while  under  arrest 
The  same  arrangement  evists  in  relation  to  children. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  city  charter  the  matron  can  only  be  paid  when 
called  by  the  Chief  when  a  woman  is  under  arrest,  and  then  only  one 
dollar  for  each  call.  As  the  number  of  women  arrested  is  only  flve  or  six 
a  year,  the  mayor  says  he  has  been  unable  to  get  any  suitable  person  to 
accent  the  appointment. 

The  Chief  of  Police  stated  that  about  60  per  cent  of  the  men  arrested 
were  tramps  or  vagrants.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  In  1913,  271 
lodgers  housed  in  the  jail,  who  were  not  arrested. 
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BECOM  MBNDATIONS 

As  this  jail  is  situated  in  the  same  building  with  the  police  court  and 
police  headquarters  it  is  convenient  and  could  be  very  much  improved 
as  the  basement  is  entirely  at  grade.  If  the  city  is  to  continue  its  use  the 
following  improvements  are  not  only  feasible  but  should  be  considered 
peremptory : 

Put  two  good  sized  windows  in  the  outer  wall  in  each  room ;  this  would 
make  one-half  of  the  jail  light  and  greatly  improve  the  ventilation.  The 
six  cells  facing  these  windows  would  take  care  of  prisoners  under  arrest, 
as  the  number  averages  about  two  or  three  a  day  and  seldom  if  ever 
exceeds  6  or  6  at  a  time.  The  six  cells  on  the  other  side  and  the  space  in 
front  could  be  used  for  lodgers,  and  there  should  be  a  door  in  the  passage- 
way so  that  the  lodgers  could  not  go  around  into  the  corridor  occupied  by 
the  prisoners.  Each  of  these  six  cells  should  be  furnished  with  a 
stationary  wash-basin  anl  closet,  and  there  should  be  a  lavatory  installed 
within  the  jail  on  the  other  side. 

While  these  improvements  would  not  remove  all  the  objections  to  this 
jail,  it  would  vastly  improve  and  would  provide  a  jail  for  arrested  persons, 
well  lighted  and  reasonably  well  ventilated,  with  modern  equipment 

There  is  no  possible  reason  why  one-half  of  this  jail  should  be  in 
darkness  when  there  is  nothing  between  it  and  outdoors  except  the  wall, 
and  outside  of  this  wall  an  open  driveway. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  iMpector. 


CITY   JAILr-OSWEGO 

OSWEGO  COUNTY 

Inspected  November  14,  1914.  W.  A.  Richardson,  Chief  of  Police.' 
This  jail  remains  the  same  as  described  in  the  last  report  of  inspection 
dated  September  9,  1914.  None  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  State 
Commission  of  Prisons  for  the  improvement  of  this  jail  has  been  complied 
with.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  condition  of  the  jail  was  very  bad ;  the 
sanitary  conditions  are  deplorable.  The  Mayor  and  others  with  whom  I 
had  conversation  do  not  dispute  this. 

Briefly  described,  the  jail  occupies  a  portion  of  the  basement  of  the 
city  hall,  which  is  a  two-story  and  basement  stone  structure.  The  base- 
ment is  entirely  above  grade.  There  are  two  rooms,  each  having  six  steel 
cells.  The  rooms  are  very  dark  and  poorly  ventilated.  Each  cell  has  an 
old  style  iron  closet,  a  steel  bunk  without  bedding  except  two  or  three 
which  have  leather  covered  mattresses.  There  is  a  lavatory  with  running 
water  In  the  police  station,  but  none  in  the  cell  room.  The  building  is 
heated  by  steam  and  has  electric  light 

Something  should  be  done  without  further  delay  to  provide  a  decent, 
sanitary  jail.  The  recommendations  made  in  former  reports  are  hereby 
renewed ;  they  are  substantially  as  follows : 

Remodel  the  present  quarters  into  a  modern  police  station  and  jail. 

If  it  is  not  feasible  to  Install  a  new  jail  now,  the  present  cell  rooms 
should  be  adequately  lighted  and  ventilated  by  Installing  large  windows 
in  the  outer  walls. 

Thoroughly  paint  the  cells  and  interior  a  light  color. 

Install  sanitary  closets  and  wash  basins  in  the  cells. 

Keep  the  lodgers  separate  from  persons  under  arrest. 

Fit  up  a  room  for  women  in  quarters  entirely  separate  from  the  main 
jail,  and  employ  a  matron  when  females  are  detained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  JAMES  T.  MURPHY, 

Oommisaioner, 
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VILLAGE    rXXJKUP— PARISH 

08WB00  COUNTY 

Inspected  September  11,  1914.  Dr.  W.  O.  Scott,  Village  President; 
Charles  Casler,  Village  Policeman  and  Deputy  Sheriff.  Population,  about 
500. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  a  small  one-story  wooden  addition  in  the 
rear  of  the  fire  house  which  is  a  two-story  wooden  structure.  The  room 
is  13  ft  X  15  ft,  with  an  8  ft  ceiling  and  concrete  floor.  There  are  two 
barred  windows,  each  15  in.  x  24  in.    The  heat  is  from  a  coal  stove. 

There  is  one  steel  cage  6  ft  x  0  ft  6  in.  x  6  ft  6  in.,  with  two  iron 
bunks  and  mattresses  and  blankets  in  fair  condition. 

There  is  no  water  in  the  lockup.  The  village  has  neither  water  nor 
sewer  systems.  The  light  is  from  acetylene  gas,  the  only  gas  used  in  the 
village. 

The  steel  cage  and  the  concrete  floor  are  new  since  the  last  inspection 
and  were  recommended  in  the  report  of  that  inspection,  as  was  the  extension 
of  gas  to  the  lockup. 

The  number  of  persons  arrested  and  put  in  the  lockup  will  not  exceed 
ten  or  twelve  a  year.  Most  of  these  are  held  over  night  About  eight  or 
ten  arrests  occur  during  the  year  of  persons  not  locked  up;  these  are 
arrested  mostly  on  warrants  and  their  cases  tried  and  disposed  of  on  the 
day  of  arrest  No  lodgers  are  cared  for.  The  officer  gives  the  lockup 
supervision  at  night  when  occupied.  It  was  found  in  clean  condition  and 
seems  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  village. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Jntpedar, 


VILLAGE   LOOKUP— PHOENIX 

OSWEGO  COUNTY 

Inspected  September  0,  1914.  E.  E.  Burleigh,  Village  President 
Population,  about  1,600. 

The  town  also  uses  this  lockup  when  necessary,  and  pays  some  rent 
It  is  located  in  a  room  in  the  rear  of  the  village  flre  station,  reached  by 
a  front  entrance  through  a  hall.  The  flre  station  is  a  two-story  wooden 
building,  and  the  lockup  is  all  wood  except  the  cells.  This  room 
has  two  windows,  one  at  the  end  of  the  hall  8  ft  x  4  ft,  and 
another  in  one  of  the  cells  2  ft  x  3  ft.  It  is  heated  by  a  stove  and  has 
electric  lights. 

There  are  three  cells  with  a  single  bunk  in  each.  These  are  furnished 
with  mattresses,  blankets  and  pillows,  which  were  In  good  condition.  The 
cells  are  6  ft  x  7  ft  0  in.  x  7  ft.,  with  open  fronts  of  steel  bars.  The  two 
end  cells  are  fairly  light ;  the  middle  one  is  quite  dark,  l^ere  is  no  water 
in  the  cells  but  there  is  a  sink  with  a  faucet  and  a  closet  in  the  room. 
The  village  has  both  water  and  sewer  systems. 

The  number  of  persons  arrested  during  the  past  year,  according  to 
the  village  and  town  Justice,  was  50.  Of  these,  25  were  arrested  by  the 
village,  principally  for  intoxication,  most  of  whom  were  kept  in  the  lockup 
over  night  Twenty  were  not  locked  up.  Five  were  locked  up  by  the  town, 
all  over  night  Usually  there  is  not  more  tlian  one  in  the  lockup  at  a  time ; 
sometimes  there  are  two,  and  upon  one  or  two  occasions  ttiere  have  been 
four.  Those  locked  up  are  usually  held  for  a  single  night;  but  those 
arrested  on  Saturday  night  are  held  until  Monday  morning,  as  there  is  no 
Sunday  court  Prisoners  are  fed  at  the  village  hotel  if  detained  for  any 
length  of  time.    The  lockup  has  no  supervision  at  night 

BECOM  MENDATIONS 

There  should  be  supervision  when  any  person  is  in  the  lockup  over 
night     As  it  is  only  occupied  about  two  nights  in  the  month  on  an 
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average,  it  would  not  be  a  serious  expense  to  have  a  watchman  sleep  in 
the  bi^ldlng  on  those  nights  with  the  keys  to  the  lockup. 

It  would  also  be  an  Improvement  and  tend  to  modernize  this  lockup 
if  a  wash-basin  and  closet  were  placed  In  each  cell  so  that  the  prisoners 
could  have  access  to  them;  the  closets  should  be  flushed  from  a  tank,  not 
simply  by  a  faucet 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— SANDY    CREEK 

OSWEGO  COUNTY 

Inspected  September  11,  1914.    Population,  about  000. 

This  lockup  Is  located  In  the  rear  part  of  the  first  floor  of  the  village 
hall.  It  was  not  used  at  all  last  year,  and  only  once  the  year  before.  It 
has  never  been  used  In  cold  weather,  as  It  has  no  heat  It  consists  of  a 
room  12  ft.  x  18  ft,  with  an  outside  entrance  and  also  an  entrance  from 
the  main  room  in  the  front  end  of  the  building. 

There  is  one  wooden  cell  about  6  feet  square  with  a  wooden  bunk  and 
some  bedding  in  poor  condition.  There  is  no  water  in  the  room,  but  near 
the  entrance  door  in  the  front  room  there  is  a  wash-basin  and  closet, 
also  a  stove.  This  room  also  contains  the  furnace  which  heats  the  build- 
ing. An  officer  remains  in  this  front  room  at  night  when  any  person  is 
in  the  lockup.  The  only  light  or  air  entering  the  cell  is  through  the 
openings  between  some  wooden  bars  in  the  front  of  the  cell.  If  this  cell 
Is  to  be  used  at  all  in  the  future,  the  supervision  above  mentioned  should 
be  carefully  observed,  and  a  window  should  be  placed  In  the  back  of  the 
cell  and  through  the  wall  in  the  rear  of  the  cell,  giving  light  and  ventila- 
tion. It  is  understood  that  it  is  not  intended  to  use  the  lockup  at  all  in 
the  winter;  this  could  not  be  done  without  providing  heat 

This  is  a  no-license  town  and  no  lockup  seems  to  be  needed,  as  this 
one  is  scarcely  ever  used.  With  the  improvements  mentioned  it  may  meet 
all  the  requirements  at  present  The  existence  of  a  lockup  in  a  town 
tends  to  suppress  disorder  even  if  no  arrests  are  made.  If  the  need  of  a 
lockup  in  this  village  should  at  any  time  be  Increased,  a  better  one  should 
be  provided. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

OTSEGO  COUNTY 

VILLAGE    IX)CKUP— CHERRY    VALLEY 

Iusi)ected  August  28,  1914.    I.  E.  Cole,  Village  President 

This  lockup  consists  of  two  good  steel  cages  placed  in  the  fiu-nace 
room  of  the  village  hall,  a  basement  room  with  floor  slightly  below  the 
level  of  the  ground  outside. 

The  cages  are  3  ft.  x  7  ft  x  7  ft,  open  on  all  sides  except  the  partition. 
The  floor  of  the  cages  is  concrete.  There  are  two  good  sized  windows  in 
the  room,  but  the  cages  are  placed  in  a  dark  corner  vrtth  the  furnace 
between  them  and  the  windows.  They  were  installed  two  years  ago,  but 
have  never  been  used. 

RECOM  MENDATIONS 

1.  The  cages  should  be  moved  to  the  window  side  of  the  furnace 
facing  the  windows,  on  a  concrete  floor.     The  outside  door  should  have 
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glass  panels  for  additional  light 

2.  A  closet  and  wasli-baisin  with  running  water  should  be  placed  in 
each  cell.  The  village  has  a  water  system  but  no  sewers;  cesspools  are 
used. 

3.  As  the  building  is  not  fireproof  supervision  should  be  furnished 
when  a  prisoner  is  locked  up  at  night 

With  these  improvements  this  lockup  would  meet  the  needs  of  this 
village. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

CITY   JAIL— ONEONTA 

0T8E0O  COUNTY 

Inspected  August  25,  1914.  Joseph  Lunn,  Mayor;  Thomas  W.  Blhh 
zard,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  Jail  remains  practically  the  same  as  described  in  the  report  of 
inspection  dated  November  25,  1913.  It  consists  of  a  one-story  stone 
building  in  the  rear  yard  of  the  City  Hall  which  is  used  in  part  for  a 
firemen's  hall.  The  stable  for  the  fire  horses  is  at  one  end  of  the  Jail  and 
a  shed  for  the  city  steam  roller  at  the  other. 

The  Jail  consists  of  a  single  room  about  15  ft.  x  21  ft  in  size  with 
concrete  floor  and  metal  roof.  The  height  of  the  celling  averages  about  12 
feet.  Heat  is  from  a  coal  stove.  Light  and  ventilation  are  by  a  covered 
cupola  on  the  roof.  There  is  also  one  very  small  window  In  the  rear  walL 
Tlie  entrance  has  two  doors,  one  solid  and  one  barred.  The  solid  door  is 
kept  open  when  practicable  to  better  the  light  and  ventilation. 

There  are  six  steel  cages  facing  a  7-foot  central  tK)rridor.  Each 
cage  is  5  f t  x  7  ft  x  G  f t  6  in.,  and  contains  one  steel  bunk  furnished  with 
two  good  prison-mude  blankets.  The  jail  was  clean  and  ai>i)eared  free 
from  vermin. 

The  number  of  arrests  last  year  was  374,  about  325  of  which  were 
locked  up.  There  were  also  249  lodgers  cared  for  over  night  who  were  not 
arrested. 

Women  are  not  put  in  this  Jail.  Arrests  of  women  are  infrequent; 
when  they  do  occur  the  women  are  usually  kept  In  a  room  in  the  City 
Hall  or  taken  to  the  county  Jail.  The  city  charter  provides  that  certain 
classes  of  offenders  may  be  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  the  city.  A  room 
has  been  fitted  up  in  the  basement  of  the  City  Hall  for  their  use.  It  is 
furnished  with  beds  and  toilet  facilities.  There  were  four  prisoners  in 
custody,  so  sentenced,  on  the  day  of  inspection. 

Oneonta  should  have  a  new  city  Jail  with  modern  equipment  and  a 
place  for  women  prisoners.  The  present  outfit  does  not  compare  favorably 
with  its  other  city  buildings  and  institutions  and  is,  to  some  extent,  a 
discredit  to  the  city. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Siffned)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

VILLAGE  IX)CKUP— RICHFIELD   SPRINGS 

OTSEOO  COUNTY 

Inspected  September  5,  1914.    James  liconard.  Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  consists  of  a  one-story  wooden  building  conveniently 
located,  adjacent  to  the  fire  house  which  is  also  a  frame  structure.  On 
the  opposite  side  is  an  electric  light  plant;  in  the  rear  and  adjoining  the 
lockup  is  a  stable.  There  are  three  wooden  cells,  two  of  which  were 
furnished  with  steel  cots  and  bedding  in  fair  condition;  the  other  had  no 
bed  but  a  dirty  mattress  was  lying  on  the  floor.  At  the  time  of  inspection 
the  floor  was  dirty,  the  explanation  being  that  four  prisoners  occupied 
the  lockup  the  night  before.  The  village  has  a  water  and  sewer  system 
but  there  are  no  sanitary  facilities  in  this  building  and  a  rank  odor  was 
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present,  owing  to  the  fact  that  each  cell  has  a  dry  closet,  the  wooden  floor 
is  more  or  less  saturated  with  filth  and  the  ventilation  is  poor,  there 
being  only  two  small  windows  in  the  corridor,  both  on  one  side  of  the 
building. 

The  lockup  is  heated  with  a  coal  stove  and  lighted  with  kerosene 
lamie.  There  is  an  electric  light  over  the  door  outside.  As  this  lockup 
in  its  present  condition  is  a  dangerous  fire  trap,  the  lamps  should  be 
abolished  at  once  and  electric  lights  installed  in  the  cell  room.  However, 
a  night  watchman  is  employed  who  Is  said  to  have  some  supervision  of  the 
building  when  occupied. 

The  population  of  this  village  is  about  1,500.  The  chief  of  ix>lice 
stated  that  the  number  of  arrests  averages  about  forty  or  fifty  a  year,  and 
that  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  detain  a  woman  in  a  great  many  years. 
Very  few  lodgers  are  housed. 

A  new  modern  lockup  of  fireproof  material,  steel  cages  and  the  proper 
sanitary  facilities  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  improvement 
If  this  is  not  feasible  at  this  time,  the  present  lockup  could  be  and  should 
be  improved  about  as  follows: 

First,  remove  the  wooden  cells  a  ml  replace  the  wooden  interior  with 
fire-proof  material,  cement  the  fioor,  sloping  to  a  drain,  and  install  two  or 
three  steel  cells. 

Second,  install  sanitary  Jail  closets  and  the  village  water  for  fiushing 
and  drinking  pun^oses. 

Third,  enlarge  the  windows  and  install  additional  ones  at  a  considera- 
ble height  in  the  front  of  the  building. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

i Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector, 

VIIJiAGE    LOCKUP— UNADILLA 

OTSKGO  COl'NTY 

Insiiected  April  23,  1914. 

This  hx'kup  occupies  a  small  room  in  the  ri»ar  of  a  two-story  frame 
building  which  Is  owned  by  private  parties.  Tlie  building  is  situattnl  near 
the  contor  of  the  town,  and  Is  occupIe<l  also  by  a  shoe  shop  and  store. 
The  lockup  contains  one  doul)le  latticed  steel  cell  with  four  steel  bunks. 
No  bedding  is  furnished  except  one  old  dirty  comfortable.  The  room  is 
heated  with  a  coal  stove  and  has  one  electric  light,  the  bulb  of  which  was 
missing.  The  lockup  was  found  in  a  condition  of  disorder  and  very  dirty ; 
the  floor  was  strewn  with  rubbish,  coal  ashos,  plaster,  etc.  A  rwrtion 
of  the  building  has  been  undergoing  repairs  and  the  steps  at  the  entrance 
of  the  lockup  have  been  away  for  some  time. 

Tlie  officer  stated  that  the  lockup  was  used  principally  as  a  loilglng 
place  for  tramps ;  that  only  about  four  persons  under  arrest  were  detained 
during  the  past  year.  If  a  lockup  is  needed  at  all  In  Unadilla.  a  decent 
one  should  be  provided.  The  present  quarters  are  dangerous  In  case  of 
flre  and  there  are  no  facilities  for  sanitation.  The  village  has  a  water 
system  and  some  sewers.  The  cell  should  l>e  transferred  to  some  other 
building  proi)erly  located  and  as  nearly  firoiiroof  as  possible,  and  should 
be  provided  with  a  sanitary  closet  and  running  water. 

Tills  Is  an  enterprising  village  of  about  1,()00  Inhabitants,  and  It  would 
seem  that  a  town  hall  or  municipal  building  is  needed,  which,  in  addition 
to  a  lockup  and  other  village  and  town  ofllces  could  i)erliaps  provide  for  a 
modern  post-office,  opera  house,  etc.  An  example  of  this  kind  may  be  seen 
in  the  neiglilioring  villi) ije  of  Balnbridge  which  has  a  modern  municipal 
building. 

It  is  recommended:  That  the  present  lockup  be  abandoned,  and  the 
attention  of  the  local  officials  called  to  the  law  which  requires  that  plans 
for  new  or  improved  l(K'kups  must  be  submitted  to  the  State  Commission 
of  Prisons  for  approval  before  construction. 

Resiiectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector, 
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VILLAGE  LOCKUP— UNADILLA 

OTSEGO  COUNTY 

Inspected  November  25,  1914.    C.  0.  Moore,  Village  President 

Unadilla  Is  an  incorporated  village  with  an  estimated  population  of 
aboQt  1,000.  It  has  waterworks  and  electric  lighting  service,  but  no  sewer 
system. 

The  village  lockup  is  in  a  two  story-frame  building  privately  owned 
and  occupied  as  a  shoe  shop  and  dwelling.  It  consists  of  a  comer  room  on 
the  first  floor,  8  ft  6  in.  x  15  ft.  long,  with  an  8  ft  6  in.  ceiling,  with  walls, 
ceiling  and  floor  of  wood.  There  is  an  entrance  from  a  hall  leading  to  the 
outside,  and  two  windows,  each  3  ft  x  5  ft  One  of  these  windows  faces 
on  an  alley;  some  of  the  glass  in  each  window  was  broken.  There  is  one 
latticed  steel  cell  6  ft  6  in.  x  6  ft  6  in.  x  6  ft  6  in.,  with  steel  floor  and 
four  bunks.  Some  new  comfortables  had  been  provided  since  the  last 
inspection.  There  is  a  bucket  in  the  cell  but  no  running  water.  The  room 
is  lighted  by  an  electric  light  and  heated  by  a  coal  stove.  It  was  fairly 
clean. 

According  to  the  village  president  there  have  been  but  two  persons 
detained  in  the  lockup  during  more  than  a  year,  and  the  authorities  are 
considering  its  abandonment  In  its  present  condition  the  lockup  ought 
not  to  be  approved.  Its  wooden  construction  makes  it  a  dangerous  fire 
hazard,  so  much  so  that  the  authorities  state  an  officer  always  remains 
on  duty  in  the  room  when  a  prisoner  is  detained.  A  couch  for  the  use 
of  an  officer  is  provided.  There  are  no  modern  sanitary  facilities.  Tne 
owner  of  the  building  stated  he  expected  to  equip  it  with  toilets  and 
lavatories  in  the  spring. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  few  prisoners  are  detained  in  this  lockup 
and  that  the  authorities  are  considering  its  abandonment  and  the  possible 
erection  of  a  new  fireproof  place  of  detention  in  the  spring,  I  recommend 
that  the  pending  proceedings  before  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  to 
show  cause  why  the  lockup  should  not  be  closed,  be  adjourned  until  the 
April  meeting  of  the  Commission  to  permit  the  authorities  to  decide  as 
to  future  plans,  concerning  which  the  Commission  should  be  advised. 
Meanwhile  the  broken  glass  in  the  windows  should  be  replaced,  the  lockup 
should  be  kept  clean,  and  no  prisoner  should  be  detained  unless  an  officer 
remains  on  duty  in  the  room. 

Resi)ectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     JOHN    F.     TREMAIN, 

Secretary. 

PUTNAM   COUNTY 

TOWN   LOCKUP— BREWSTER 

Inspecte<l  May  15,  1914.    Richard  Michell,  Supervisor. 

This  lockup  was  found  hi  the  same  condition  as  described  in  a  reix)rt 
of  inspection  dated  December  10,  1913.  It  consists  of  a  one-story  bruk 
building  adjacent  to  the  town  hall  in  the  rear.  There  are  two  large  steel 
cells  formerly  used  in  the  county  jail  at  Carmel.  There  is  no  electric  ll^ht 
or  running  water,  but  each  cell  has  a  flushing  closet  The  bedding  ron- 
sists  of  mattresses  and  blankets  which  were  in  a  soiled  condition. 

This  lockup  was  constructed  about  three  years  ago  but  plans  were 
not  submitted  to  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  for  approval  as  the  biw 
requires.  The  cells  were  installed  facing  a  blank  wall  and  are  dark ;  only 
two  windows  were  put  in,  one  of  which  is  obstructed  by  a  wooden  ^hed 
very  close  to  it.  There  should  have  been  several  windows,  and  it  is  not  too 
late  at  this  time  to  install  them,  at  a  considerable  height  on  the  side  where 
there  are  none.  The  electric  light  and  running  water  which  is  in  the 
town  hall  should  be  extended  to  the  lockup.  The  mattresses  could  be 
kept  in  better  condition  by  the  use  of  rubber  or  oil  cloth  cases  which  can 
be  washed.  A  strong  odor  was  present  which  indicates  lack  of  sunlight, 
ventilation  and  flushing. 
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The  above  suggested  improvements  would  Involve  a  small  expenditure 
and  should  be  made  without  delay. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector. 

TOWN    LOCKUP— COLD    SPRING 

PUTNAM  COUNTY 

Inspected  May  13,  1914.    Martin  Adams,  Supervisor. 

This  lockup  occupies  the  rear  portion  of  the  first  floor  of  the  Town 
Hall.  The  building  is  a  two-story  frame  structure  and  is  located  in  the 
extreme  upper  part  of  the  village.  About  three  years  ago  the  lockup  was 
materially  improved,  as  indicated  in  the  last  report  of  inspection.  There 
are  three  large  wooden  cells  with  open  fronts  of  steel  bars.  The  ceM 
equipment  consists  of  a  sanitary  closet  and  an  iron  cot  with  mattresses 
and  blankets.  The  cells  face  towards  three  large  windows  and  sunlight 
and  ventilation  seem  to  be  satisfactory.  The  walls  and  ceilings  are  of 
lath  and  plaster,  and  the  floor  is  wood.  The  lockup  is  heated  by  steam 
and  a  coal  stove.  Kerosene  lamps  are  used,  which  should  be  replaced  at 
once  with  electric  light  which  is  already  In  the  building. 

The  woman  who  occupies  a  portion  of  the  town  hall  as  a  residence 
has  some  supervision  of  the  lockup  and  provides  food  for  the  prisoners. 
It  is  necessary  to  pass  through  the  dining  room  before  entering  the  lockup. 
There  should  be  an  independent  entrance. 

Approximately  75  arrests  per  year  are  made,  and  about  125  tramps 
given  lodging  in  the  lockup. 

This  lockup  is  sufficient  for  detention  purposes,  but  the  lodgers  should 
be  excluded.  If  necessary  to  house  this  class  during  the  winter,  it  would 
seem  proper  to  fit  up  a  lodging  place  in  the  other  end  of  the  village  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  railroad. 

RECOM  MENDATION  8 

(1)  That  electric  lights  be  Installed. 

(2)  That  a  separate  entrance  be  provided. 

(3)  That  lodgers  be  excluded  from  the  lockup. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector. 

RENSSELAER  COUNTY 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— CASTLETON 

Inspected  November  5,  1914;  population  of  village,  about  1,500;  John 
Hudson,  Chief  of  Police. 

The  lockup  consists  of  a  single  room  on  the  first  floor  in  the  rear  part 
of  the  village  hall,  a  two-story  brick  building.  This  room  is  9  ft.  x  10  ft., 
and  contains  three  wooden  bunks,  a  triple-decker,  but  the  top  one  the  Chief 
stated  was  never  used.  The  bunks  are  equipped  with  mattresses,  and 
blankets  in  cold  weather.  There  is  a  water  faucet  Just  outside  of  the  door 
which  can  be  reached  by  the  prisoners  through  the  door  openings.  The 
walls  are  made  of  brick  and  concrete  and  are  very  thick.  There  Is  an 
outside  window  In  the  room  giving  good  ventilation  and  light.  There  is 
steam  heat  and  electric  light  The  floor  and  ceilings  are  of  wood  and  the 
lockup  is  without  a  toilet. 

There  have  been  seven  prisoners  since  May  1,  1914,  held  over  night, 
never  more  than  one  at  a  time.  The  Chief  stated  that  the  number  would 
not  exceed  12  or  15  a  year,  mostly  for  intoxication.  A  good  many  lodgers 
are  housed.  They  sleep  In  the  lockup  when  there  are  no  prisoners,  but 
when  there  are  prisoners  in  the  lockup  they  occupy  the  hose  room.     I 
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was  informed  that  tbe  number  was  about  300  a  year,  sometimes  as  many 
as  6  or  8  at  once. 

The  lockup  is  said  to  be  alwayu  under  supervision  as  a  watchman 
sleeps  in  the  front  room  at  night  The  Chief  stated  that  the  lockup  was 
absolutely  free  from  vermin  and  that  they  had  no  trouble  in  that  respect 

RECOM  MENDATION 

A  toilet  should  be  installed  in  the  lockup.  With  this  improvement 
and  the  supervision  that  is  now  furnished  this  lockup  would  seem  to  meet 
the  needs  of  this  small  village. 

Res|»ec*tfully  submitted, 

{Signed}  GEO.  McLAUGHLlN, 

Chief  Inspector, 


VIIiLAGB    LOCKUP— NASSAIT 

REN8SBLABB  COUNTY 

Inspected  November  25,  1914.  Frank  Roshird,  President  of  the 
Village;  Thomas  Lowerree,  Constable.  The  village  of  Nassau  is 
incorporated  and  has  an  estimated  population  of  about  1,000.  It  has  pub- 
lic water  but  no  sewers. 

The  lockup  consists  of  two  wooden  cells  on  the  first  floor  of  the  engine 
house,  a  two-story  wooden  building.  These  cells  are  4  ft  x  6  ft  x  6  ft, 
and  each  has  a  cot  bed.  One  cell  ha<i  some  bedding  in  fair  condition. 
There  is  no  water  in  the  building  and  no  heat  on  the  first  floor,  which  is 
otherwise  used  as  a  store  room  for  the  village  fire  apparatus.  T)ie  upper 
floor  is  a  sitting  and  recreation  room  for  the  firemen  and  is  heate<1  by  a 
coal  stove  whenever  in  use.  As  the  lockup  cannot  be  heated  it  Is  not  used 
in  cold  weather.  When  an  arrest  is  made  at  such  a  time  and  the  prisoner 
is  not  taken  directly  to  court,  the  officer  takes  him  upstairs  where  there 
is  heat  and  remains  with  htm.  At  any  time  of  the  year  it  is  said  that  an 
ofllcer  stays  in  the  building  when  there  is  a  prisoner  in  custody. 

The  lockup  is  very  little  used.  As  stated,  it  is  not  used  at  all  in  cold 
weather,  and  usually,  I  am  informed,  not  more  than  once  or  twice  a  year. 
The  village  constable  stated  that  sometimes  it  was  not  used  more  than 
once  in  two  years  and  then  only  to  give  an  intoxicated  person  time  to 
sc»ber  up  before  being  taken  to  court 

This  is  rather  a  ix>or  outfit  for  a  village  lockup  and  can  hardly  be 
approved.  It  could  be  improved  by  putting  a  small  barred  window  in 
each  cell  giving  some  light  and  reasonable  ventilation.  It  might  then  do 
for  a  summer  place  of  detention  for  the  very  little  use  this  village  has  for 
a  Ux'kup.  Except  for  the  fact  that  a  convenient  lockup  even  when  not 
actually  use<l  has  a  salutary  influence  on  the  turbulent  element  of  the 
population,  this  village  would  .scarcely  nee<l  to  maintain  a  lockup. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  OEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 


FIRST   PUECINCT   POLICE    STATION— RENSSELAER 

RENSSELAER  COITNTY 

Insi)ected  Octol)er  28,  1914.    John  McMahon,  Chief  of  Police. 

The  first  prec*inct  is  located  in  the  south  end  of  the  city  and  is 
practically  a  duplicate  of  headquarters  except  that  no  lodgers  are  kept 
here.  The  cells  are  just  as  dark  and  objectionable  as  those  at  head- 
quarters, and  it  would  seem  that  the  most  elTectual  remedy  for  existing 
conditions  in  these  station  houses  would  be  one  new  station  house  for  the 
entire  city  with  a  modern  jail  and  a  detention  room  for  women.    Unless 
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this  is  likely  to  be  done  at  an  early  period,  this  city  shotdd  be  required  to 
modernize  and  render  more  sanitary  the  jails  in  both  these  station  houses. 

Respectfully  submlttod. 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 


POLICE   HEADQUARTERS— RENSSELAER 

BENS8EI.AER  COUNTY 

Inspected  October  28,  1914.    John  McMahon,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  station  house  and  jail  was  fully  described  in  a  report  of  inspec- 
tion dated  August  10,  1911,  and  again  in  a  report  made  December  19,  1913. 
It  remains  in  practically  the  same  condition.  The  cells  are  very  objectiona- 
ble. They  are  so  dark  that  I  had  to  li^t  a  match  to  see  the  interior. 
They  are  without  either  toilets  or  wash-basins,  and  as  the  floor  and  ceiling 
are  wood  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  in  a  sanitary  condition  and  free  from 
vermin. 

The  building  is  not  fireproof,  but  I  was  informed  there  is  always  an 
officer  at  headquarters.  There  is  no  separate  place  for  women;  very  few 
women  are  arrested  in  this  city;  but  it  would  seem  that  a  city  of  the 
third  class  with  a  population  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  should  have 
a  detention  room  for  women.  Children  are  passed  over  to  the  supervision 
of  the  Humane  Sjociety. 

In  addition  to  the  recommendations  for  women  I  can  only  repeat 
the  recommendation  made  last  year — that  modern  steel  cells  be  substituted 
for  the  present  cells;  these  should  have  entire  ofien  fronts  and  moclern 
equipment  Some  windows  should  be  installed  in  the  outer  wall  in  front 
of  the  cells. 

This  city  has  two  station  houses,  but  the  record  of  arrests  is  kept  at 
the  police  headquarters.  The  number  for  the  present  year  to  date  was 
95  men  and  4  women.  The  lodgers'  department  in  the  basement  under  the 
jail  is  still  continued.  The  number  housed  here  during  a  night  ranges 
from  five  to  twenty.  Doubtless  this  number  will  be  greater  during  the 
colder  nights  of  winter.  The  lodgers'  rooms  are  without  bunks  and  the 
lodgers  have  to  sleep  on  the  concrete  floor.  It  would  seem  that  humanity 
would  demand  that  some  sort  of  wooden  bunks  be  furnished. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIX, 

Chief  Inspector. 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— SCHAGHTirOKE 

•    RKNSSELAER  COUNTY 

Inspectwl  July  3,  1914.  Clarence  Purdy,  Village  President 
Schaghticoke  Is  a  small  unincorporated  village  in  which  very  few 
arrests  are  made.  Its  lockup  is  located  in  a  rear  room  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  fire  engine  house,  a  two  story  brick  structure,  and  contains  a  wire  cage 
with  two  cells,  each  4  ft.  x  7  ft  x  6  ft  10  in.  These  cells  are  of  open  wire- 
work  on  all  sides  and  on  top.  The  room,  which  is  9  ft.  x  13  ft  x  9  ft,  is 
lighted  and  ventilated  by  two  windows  in  the  rear,  each  5  ft  6  in.  x  2  ft 
6  in.  The  interior  construction  is  of  wood.  There  is  no  light  in  the  lockup 
at  night  and  no  heat  except  from  the  adjoining  room,  making  it  necessary 
to  leave  the  door  open  when  prisoners  are  detained  in  winter.  The  village 
has  no  water  or  sewer  system.  There  is  a  pump  in  the  room  connected 
with  a  cistern,  but  it  was  not  in  working  order.  Considerable  firewood 
was  stored  in  the  place.  The  cells  have  canvas  cots  with  blankets  and 
there  is  a  bucket  in  each  cell. 

The  officer  stated  that  where  an  arrest  is  made  before  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  efforts  are  made  to  have  the  prisoner  arraigned  at  once  and  if  con- 
victed he  is  taken  to  the  county  jail  at  Troy.    If  a  prisoner  is  detained  in 
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the  lockup  over  night,  it  was  said  an  officer  remains  in  the  building.    This 
precaution  should  not  be  neglected,  as  the  lockup  is  not  fireproof. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Siffned)     JOHN    F.    TREMAIN, 

Secreianf. 

FIRST    PRECINCT    POLICE    STATION— TROIJ 

BENSSELAEB  COUNTY 

( 

Inspected  May  12,  1914.  Charles  A.  Goerold,  Chief  of  PoUce ;  Danid 
J.  Keenehan,  Captain. 

The  Jail  portion  of  this  station  consists  of  eight  concrete  cells  opening 
on  a  central  corridor  18  ft  8  In.  long  and  8  ft  wide.  Each  cell  contains  a 
wooden  bunk.  The  closet  has  a  wooden  seat  This  cell  room  was  the 
cleanest  part  of  the  building  coming  under  our  observation.  It  has  one 
window  under  which  is  a  coil  of  pipe  designed  to  heat  the  room,  but  we 
were  told  that  the  heating  apparatus  was  out  of  order,  due  to  the  settling 
of  the  building,  and  was  absolutely  inadequate.  There  is  a  small  sink  in 
the  corridor. 

The  officers  of  this  precinct  arrested  210  males  and  10  females  during 
the  year  1913.  Up  to  May  1st  of  the  present  year  the  arrests  numbered 
50  males  and  4  females. 

There  is  a  lodgers*  room  20  ft  10  in.  x  17  ft  8  in.  It  has  four  good 
sized  windows.  The  closet  was  out  of  order  and  was  nailed  up.  The  sink 
in  this  room  is  used  as  a  urinal.  We  were  informed  that  the  room  is  alive 
with  vermin  and  conditions  have  become  so  bad  that  the  officers'  quarters 
are  infested. 

There  is  no  place  for  the  separate  detention  of  women.  If  a  woman  la 
detained  she  is  locked  in  the  cell  room  with  men.  No  quarters  are  pro- 
vided for  women  lodgers  and  they  are  also  placed  in  the  cells.  During  the 
year  1913,  675  male  and  10  female  lodgers  were  cared  for  at  this  station 
house.  During  the  first  four  mouths  of  the  present  year  there  were  220 
male  and  3  female  lodgers. 

The  entire  building — a  two-and-a-half  story  brick  structure — ^pre- 
sented a  dilapidated,  neglected  and  insanitary  appearance.  It  seems  al- 
most incredible  that  the  local  health  authorities  permit  such  conditions  to 
continue. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  jail  portion,  including  the  lodgers'  room, 
be  put  in  a  sanitary  condition;  that  it  be  properly  heated;  and  that 
separate  quarters  be  provided  for  the  detention  of  women.  These  improve- 
ments should  be  made  immediately. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)        JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary. 
PHILIP  G.  ROOSA, 

Inspector, 

FIRST  PRECINCT  POLICE    STATION— TROY 

RENSSELAER  COUNTY 

Inspected  September  23,  1914.  Charles  A.  Goerold,  Chief  of  Police; 
Daniel  J.  Keenehan,  Captain. 

A  full  description  of  this  station  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  inspec- 
tion dated  May  12,  1914. 

In  that  report  the  following  recommendations  were  made: 

"It  is  recommended  that  the  Jail  portion,  including  the  lodgers'  room, 
be  put  in  a  sanitary  condition;  that  it  be  proiierly  heated;  and  that 
separate  quarters  be  provided  for  the  detention  of  women.  These  im- 
provements should  be  made  immediately." 

Since  that  time  the  lodgers'  room  has  been  fumigated  by  the  Board 
of  Health,  cleaned,  re])ainted,  and  a  new  closet  installed.  The  sink  has 
also  been  put  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

The  captain  stated  that  stoves  were  to  be  installed  to  aid  in  heating 
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tlic  building,  but  it  iloes  not  ai)i>ear  how  tliiii:  will  aid  in  bcatiA;)L'  the  cell 
room. 

The  City  Engineer  stated  that  it  is  expected  to  shore  up  thi8  building, 
and  repair  the  foundation  and  the  heating  plant  When  this  Is  done  the 
buiUliug  will  be  satisfactory  if  no  women  are  detained  here 

The  Captain  informed  us  that  all  women  arrested  are  being  sent  to 
the  Iliimaue  Society. 

The  Jail  portion  of  the  building  showed  lack  of  care  by  the  Janitor. 
Tbere  were  cobwebs  In  the  cells  and  the  new  closet  In  the  lodgers*  room 
was  soiled.  In  the  latter  room  there  Is  an  old  register  in  the  floor  which 
Is  no  longer  used.  It  should  be  taken  out  and  replace<l  by  flooring  as  it 
was  full  of  dirt  and  fllth. 

Hesi)ectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)         JOHN     F.     THLMAIN, 

Secretary, 
PHILIP     (5.     1UK»SA. 

Insix'Ctor. 

FIRST    PRECINCT    POLK  E    STATION— TROY 

RKNSSELAER     COUNTY 

Iusi)ected   N()veml»er  23,  1914. 

This  station  was  lnsi)ected  on  May  12th  and  September  2;)nl  of  Ihis 
year.    A  description  was  given  in  the  first  menticmed  rt»iH)rt. 

Three  women  have  been  arrested  since  October  1,  1914.  They  were 
sent  to  the  Second  Precinct  Station.  Eighty-six  lodgers  have  t)een  pccom- 
uio<Uited  since  November  first. 

The  condition  of  the  building  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  Sei)tember, 
except  that  the  cell  room  and  closets  criticised  at  that  time  had  been 
cleaned,  and  the  large  ventilators  in  the  side  walls  of  the  lodgers'  r(H)m 
have  been  closed.  This  was  said  to  have  been  ordered  by  the  heating 
exiiert. 

The  old  register  in  the  flix)r  of  the  lodgers'  room  still  remains  and 
continues  to  catch  dirt  and  fllth.  This  room  had  not  bcoii  swept  nor 
cleaned,  but  the  Captain  stated  that  the  Janitor  had  not  reached  tiiat  part 
of  the  building  at  that  time  (after  10  a.  m.),  but  it  would  l>e  taken  care 
of  during  the  morning. 

A  contract  has  been  let  for  repairing  the  heating  plant  and  it  was 
stated  that  It  was  believed  the  building  would  be  adequately  luxated  when 
this  work  Is  complete<l. 

Re8i)ectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)      PHILIP  <;.   ROOSA, 

Inxpi'ctor. 

SECOND  PRECINCT  POLICE  STATION— TROY 

RENSSELAER  COUNTY 

InsiJected  May  12,  1914.  Charles  A.  Goerold,  Chief  of  Police;  J.  H. 
Brophy,  Captain. 

Troy,  a  second  class  city  of  more  than  76,000  Inhabitants  with  four 
precinct  police  station-houses,  has  no  proper  separate  place  of  detention 
for  women  under  arrest,  and  no  matron  Is  employed  to  care  for  them.  It 
Is  admitted  that  women,  when  arrested,  are  placed  in  cells  in  the  same 
room  with  men  if  there  happens  to  be  any  men  in  custody  at  the  time. 
This  is  in  violation  of  the  General  City  Law,  section  94  of  which  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  city  authorities  to  provide  separate  accommodations  for 
women  under  arrest. 

During  the  year  1912,  according  to  the  records  of  the  police,  176  women 
were  arrested  in  the  four  precincts.  In  1913  there  were  142  women 
arrested — 10  in  the  flrst  precinct,  85  in  the  second,  24  in  the  third,  1  in  the 
fourth,  and  22  by  the  detective  bureau.  During  the  flrst  four  months  of 
the  present  year  49  women  were  arrested — 4  in  the  flrst  precinct,  28  in  the 
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aecond,  9  in  .the  third,  1  in  the  fourth,  and  7  by  Ae  detective  bureau. 

Minors  are  sent  to  the  Humane  Society. 

In  the  second  precinct  station-honse  there  is  a  room  in  connection  with 
the  jail  in  the  basement  which,  we  were  informed,  is  used  for  women 
lodgers.  Even  in  this  precinct,  it  was  stated,  women  under  arrest  are 
placed  in  cells. 

The  lodging  room  for  women  is  22  ft  8  in.  z  18  ft  10  in.  x  8  ft  11  in., 
and  has  four  windows.  There  was  a  sink  with  running  water  in  the  room 
at  one  time,  but  this  has  been  removed  leaving  an  unsightly  hole  in  the 
floor.  The  faucet  remained  but  the  water  had  been  turned  off.  There  is  a 
toilet  off  this  room  but  evidently  is  not  in  use.  The  door  knob  was  missing 
and  it  was  necessary  for  the  Janitor  to  use  a  screw  driver  to  open  the  door. 
The  closet  was  in  an  unclean,  insanitary  condition.  The  only  furniture  in 
the  room  was  an  old  settee  with  the  bottom  broken  out  There  were  no 
cots  and  women  occupying  this  room  must  be  compelled  to  sleep  on  the 
floor,  which  at  the  time  of  inspection  was  littered  with  old  shoes.  The 
facilities  for  heating  the  room  are  inadequate,  it  was  stated,  and  tiie  place 
appeared  to  be  utterly  imfit  for  shelteiing  unfortunate  women. 

The  police  records  show  that  16  women  lodgers  were  cared  for  in  the 
city  during  1913 — 10  in  the  first  precinct,  5  in  the  second,  and  1  in  the 
third.  During  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  year  3  women  applied 
and  were  given  lodgings  in  the  first  precinct  With  the  exception  of  the 
room  described  in  the  second  precinct,  no  provision  is  made  for  women 
lodgers  in  any  of  the  precinct  station  houses  and  we  were  informed  that 
applicant^;  for  shelter  are  placed  in  cells. 

The  second  precinct  station  and  jail  are  located  in  an  old  three-story 
brick  building  at  22  State  street.  It  is  the  central  station  and  there  is  a 
police  court  room  In  the  building.  The  jail  is  in  the  basement  and  con- 
tains thirteen  cells  of  brick  and  cement  construction  with  latticed  doors. 
Five  of  the  cells  were  not  in  use  for  detention  purposes.  Each  cell  is 
provided  with  a  closet  with  a  wooden  seat,  flushed  from  an  adjoining  room, 
and  a  wooden  bunk  without  bedding.  The  janitor  said  the  closets  were 
flushed  by  him  once  a  day.  There  is  a  sink  with  running  water  in  the 
room.  No  sunlight  enters  the  cells,  a  skylight  in  the  roof  and  gas  jets 
furnishing  the  only  light.  The  building  is  equipped  with  a  hot  air  furnace, 
but  it  was  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  place  warm  during 
cold  weather. 

Beside  the  lodging  room  for  women  heretofore  described,  there  is  a 
men's  room  22  ft  10  in.  x  22  ft  3  in.  x  8  ft  11  in.  It  has  two  windows 
but  no  bunks  or  furnishings  of  any  kind.  A  closet  in  a  small  room  was  in 
vile  condition. 

The  records  of  the  chief  of  police  show  that  last  year  5,676  male 
lodgers  were  cared  for  by  the  city,  of  whom  2,532  were  sheltered  in  the 
second  precinct.  During  the  four  months  of  the  present  year  the  number 
was  1,573  of  whom  521  were  lodged  in  this  precinct  With  inadequate  heat 
and  with  only  the  floor  upon  which  to  sleep,  the  lodgers'  room  is  scarcely 
habitable  during  the  winter  months. 

With  the  exception  of  the  fourth  precinct,  all  of  the  station-houses 
in  Troy  are  inadequate  and  insanitary,  and  the  fourth  has  no  separate 
quarters  for  the  detention  of  women. 

We  recommend  a  mo<lern  central  police  station  with  adequate  pro 
vision  for  the  care  of  women  under  arrest  in  quarters  apart  from  those 
occupied  by  men  as  required  by  law;  meanwhile,  we  recommend  that 
temporary  quarters  be  immediately  provided  for  the  proper  detention  of 
women,  and  that  a  matron  be  employed  as  directed  by  the  General  City 
Law. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)        JOHN  F,  TREMAIN, 

Secretary 
PHILIP  G.  ROOSA, 

Inspector. 
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SBCOND    PRECINCT    POLICE    STATION— TROY 

BBNSSELABB  COUNTY 

Inspected  September  23,  1914.  Charles  A  Goerold,  Chief  of  Police ;  J. 
H.  Brophy,  Captain. 

A  description  of  this  station  house  was  given  in  a  report  of  inspection 
dated  May  12,  1914.  At  that  time  the  following  recommendations  were 
made: 

**We  recommend  a  modem  central  police  station  with  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  care  of  women  under  arrest  in  quarters  apart  from  those 
occupied  by  men  as  required  by  law;  meanwhile,  we  recommend  that 
temporary  quarters  be  Immediately  provided  for  the  proper  detention  of 
women,  and  that  a  matron  be  employed  as  directed  by  the  General  City 
Law." 

Nine  of  the  thirteen  cells  in  the  cell  room  have  since  been  repainted 
and  the  grated  doors  opening  into  it  have  been  covered  with  wood  to  pre- 
vent drafts.  The  interior  of  the  room  formerly  used  for  male  lodgers 
has  been  cleaned,  repaired,  repainted,  and  a  new  closet  and  sink  installed. 
Five  iron  cots  with  wire  fabrics  have  been  placed  In  this  room  which  it  is 
intended  to  use  as  a  place  of  detention  for  women. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  room  formerly  used  for  women 
lodgers,  except  that  the  wall  has  been  repaired.  The  room  is  still  unfit 
for  use. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety,  under  date  of  September  28,  1914, 
writes  that  no  provision  is  to  be  made  for  male  lodgers  at  this  station 
house;  that  persons  applying  for  lodging  there  will  be  sent  to  the  first 
and  tliird  precinct  station  houses. 

Concerning  the  provision  made  for  women  the  Commissioner  says: 

"No  matron  has  been  employed  as  yet  but  we  intend  to  have  one  about 
the  first  of  October. 

'The  detention  room  is  to  be  used  as  soon  as  we  can  get  some  bedding 
made  for  it  which  will  be  in  two  or  three  days,  and  this  will  be  the  only 
place  provided  for  women. 

"The  number  of  women  arrested  from  July  1st  to  September  20tli: 
First  precinct,  4 ;  second,  25 ;  third,  6 ;  fourth,  0 ;  detective  bureau,  1 ;  total, 
35;  of  which  number  seven  were  locked  in  cells,  one  sent  to  Humane 
Society,  and  one  sent  to  Rensselaer  County  Jail,  and  the  balance  were 
either  discharged  at  the  station  houses  or  were  let  go  until  the  next  morn- 
ing to  appear  in  court. 

"On  August  20th  an  order  was  issued  by  this  Department  that  no 
more  women  should  be  confined  in  cells  at  the  station  houses,  and  that 
they  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Humane  Society.  Such  has  been  the  case  until 
recently,  the  Humane  Society  objected  to  some  of  the  characters  who  were 
sent  there  and  refused  to  allow  any  more  of  them  to  be  taken  to  that 
institution.  There  has  been  but  one  person  taken  in  there  and  one  to  the 
jail  without  the  proper  commitment" 

The  cell  room  in  this  station  was  the  cleanest  in  the  city.  In  our 
opinion,  while  these  changes  are  an  improvement,  they  are  but  a  make- 
shift The  cell  room  is  dark,  and  as  it  is  located  near  the  center  of  the 
building  it  always  will  be.  In  our  judgment  it  can  not  be  properly  venti- 
late<l  or  heated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)         JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary. 
PHILIP  G.  ROOSA, 

Ingpectar, 

SECOND    PRECINCT    POLICE  STATION— TROY 

BBN86ELAEB  COtTNTT 

Inspected  November  23,  1914. 

This  station  was  inspected  on  May  12th  and  September  23rd,  of  this 
year.    A  description  was  given  in  the  first  mentioned  report. 
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Practically  no  changes  have  been  made  since  the  last  inspection, 
except  the  beds  in  the  women's  room  have  been  furnished  with  mattresses, 
pillows,  pillow  cases,  sheets  and  blankets.  These  were  in  excellent  con- 
dition. All  the  women  arrested  in  the  city  are  now  sent  to  this  station.  On 
September  28th  last  the  Commiasioner  of  Public  Safety  wrote  as  follows : 

"No  matron  has  been  employed  as  yet  but  we  intend  to  have  one  about 
the  first  of  October." 

The  matron  has  not  yet  arrived. 

There  have  been  as  many  as  three  women  detained  here  at  one  time 
since  the  women's  quarters  were  Improved.  The  number  of  women  detained 
here  since  October  1,  1914,  was  16;  there  were  also  two  female  lodgers. 

Although  a  new  closet  has  been  installed  in  the  women's  room  the 
door  opening  into  the  old  closet  room  was  not  fastened  and  the  filthy  and 
dilapidated  old  closet  was  still  accessible.  The  women's  room  was  warm 
and  comfortable.  The  cell  room  was  cold.  The  women's  room  had  not  been 
swept  although  it  was  afternoon  when  the  inspection  was  made. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         PHILIP  G.   ROOSA, 

Inspector. 

THIRD  PRECINCT  POLICE  STATION— TROY 

RENSSELAER  COUNTY 

Inspected  May  12,  1914.  Charles  A.  Goerold,  Chief  of  Police ;  Michael 
H.  Powers,  Captain. 

The  jail  i)ortion  of  this  station  is  in  a  two-story  brick  building  in  the 
rear  of  the  station-house  proper.  The  first  floor  contains  six  steel  cells, 
three  on  each  side,  facing  windows  of  which  there  are  six,  three  on  a  side. 
The  closets  in  these  cells  were  out  of  order  and  it  was  stated  that  in  order 
to  flush  them  it  was  necessary  to  pour  in  pails  of  water.  In  a  report  of 
inspection  of  this  Jail  made  February  18,  1914,  it  was  stated  that  "the 
closets  were  filled  and  evidently  frozen  and  out  of  commission."  Each  cell 
contains  a  wooden  bunk  but  there  was  no  bedding  of  any  kind. 

The  cell  room  is  lighted  by  ga^  which  had  been  escaping  as  the  odor 
was  very  strong.  The  room  contains  an  iron  sink  and  is  heated  by  a  large 
stove.  The  arrests  in  1913  by  the  officers  of  this  precinct  numbered  ^2 
males  and  24  females.  Up  to  May  1st  of  the  pre.sent  year  106  males  and  9 
females  have  been  taken  in  custody. 

Two  r(K>ms  on  the  second  floor,  reached  by  an  outside  stairway,  are 
used  for  lodgers.  One  room  has  three  windows,  the  other  four.  Hie  floors 
and  wainscoting  of  these  rooms  are  of  wood  and  they  are  heated  by  an  old 
stove.  One  of  the  rooms  contained  an  old  bed.  A  large  pile  of  crumpled 
papers  on  the  floor  was  utilized  by  lodgers  as  a  bed,  we  were  told.  A 
hole  in  the  wall  between  the  rooms  was  stuffed  with  papers.  The  records 
of  the  police  show  that  during  the  year  1913,  1,682  male  and  1  female 
lodgers  were  cared  for  at  this  station  house.  In  a  crowded  room  with  the 
floor  littered  with  paper  it  would  take  only  a  spark  to  set  off,  perhaps  a 
fatal  blaze. 

The  whole*  building  showed  neglect  It  should  be  cleaned  and  kept 
clean  and  the  closets  in  the  cells  should  be  put  in  proper  sanitary  con- 
dition. We  recommend  that  these  improvements  be  made  at  once.  Like 
the  other  precinct  stations  there  is  no  separate  place  for  the  detention 
of  women.  The  practice  of  placing  women  in  cells  in  the  same  room  with 
men  should  be  discontinued  and  proper  steps  taken  to  provide  separate 
quarters  in  at  least  one  of  the  station-houses. 

(Siffned)        JOHN  F.  TRBMAIN, 

Secretary, 
PHILIP  G.  ROOSA, 

Inspector. 
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THIRD  PRECINCT  POLICE  STATION— TROY 

I  SENSSELAEB    COUNTY 

Inspected  September  23,  1914.  Charles  A.  Goerold,  Chief  of  Police; 
Michael  H.  Powers,  Captain. 

This  station-house  was  described  In  a  report  of  May  12,  1014,  which 
states: 

"The  whole  building  showed  neglect.  It  should  be  cleaned  and  kept 
clean  and  the  closets  in  the  cells  should  be  put  in  proper  sanitary  con- 
dition.   We  recommend  that  these  improvements  be  made  at  once." 

Improvements  were  under  way  at  the  time  of  this  inspection.  New 
flushing  tanks  had  been  placed  over  the  cells  and  the  closets  had  been 
repaired.  The  steel  work  was  being  repainted  and  the  cell  room  ceiling  had 
been  painted  and  the  side  walls  kalsomlned. 

A  new  board  fence  has  been  built  at  the  rear  of  the  lot  to  prevent  out- 
siders from  attempting  to  conmiunicate  with  or  annoy  prisoners. 

The  lodgers'  rooms  on  the  second  floor,  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Safety  stated,  are  to  be  cleaned,  repaired  and  painted.  When  this  is  done 
this  will  be  the  most  satisfactory  place  of  detention  in  the  city  station- 
houses  so  long  as  no  females  are  detained  here. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)         JOHN    F.    TREMAIN, 

Secreiary, 

PHILIP  G.  ROOSA, 

Inspector. 


THIRD  PRECINCT  POLICE  STATION— TROY 

RENSSELAER  COUNTY 

Inspected  November  23,  1914. 

This  station  was  inspected  on  May  12th  and  September  23  of  this 
year.    It  was  described  in  the  May  report. 

Since  the  last  inspection  the  painting  of  the  cell  room  and  the  placing 
of  the  flushing  tanks  over  the  cells  had  been  completed.  The  room  was 
dirty.    One  of  the  chains  to  a  flush  tank  was  broken. 

In.  the  inspection  of  September  23rd  the  following  statement  was  made : 

"The  lodgers'  room  on  the  second  floor,  the  Conmilssloner  of  Public 
Safety  states,  are  to  be  cleaned,  repaired  and  painted.  When  this  is  done 
this  will  be  the  most  satisfactory  place  of  detention  in  the  city  station- 
houses  so  long  as  no  females  are  detained  here." 

However,  it  is  not  the  most  satisfactory  place  of  detention  in  the  city. 
Some  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  walls  of  one  room  and  Uie  wainscot- 
ing has  been  repaired  in  both  rooms.  The  windows  have  been  repaired, 
but  no  painting  has  been  done.  The  windows  were  extremely  dirty.  They 
looked  as  if  they  had  not  been  washed  in  years.  The  floor  was  unclean  and 
littered  with  old  newspapers.  There  was  a  pail  of  feces  in  the  room.  On 
the  wall  of  this  room  some  former  inmate  had  written  with  a  lead  pencil : 

"Warning — ^After  sleeping  here  Boil  up." 

The  sentiment,  not  the  spelling,  is  approved. 

A  window  was  broken  in  one  of  the  rooms.  In  this  fllthy  unkempt  place 
the  city  authorities  care  for  eight  or  nine  lodgers  each  night.  The  niunber 
of  lodgers  detained  since  November  1,  1914,  was  102. 

It  was  stated  that  men  are  regularly  employed  to  care  for  each  of  the 
Troy  police  stations.  None  of  them  shows  any  evidence  of  any  great  effort 
on  the  part  of  these  employees,  but  what  the  duties  of  the  one  in  this 
precinct  are  passes  comprehension.  Even  the  snow  had  not  been  removed 
from  the  steps  of  the  Jail.  The  lodgers'  rooms  in  their  present  condition 
are  a  menace  to  public  health  and  decency. 
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BBCOUUENDATIONS 

That  the  lodgers'  rooms  be  at  once  put  and  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition 
or  be  closed. 

That  the  cell  room  be  cleaned  and  kept  clean. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)        PHILIP    G.    ROOSA, 

Inspector. 

FOURTH  PRECINCT  POLICE  STATION— TROY 

BSNBSELAJER  COUNTT 

Inspected  May  12,  1914.  Charles  A.  Goerold,  Chief  of  Police;  James 
N.  O'Brien,  Captain. 

This  station  is  a  three-story  brick  building,  located  at  006  Seoond 
avenue  (Lansingburgh).  The  Jail  section  is  in  the  rear  part  of  the  first 
floor.  It  contains  four  steel  cages  facing  the  ends  of  the  cell  room  whi<di 
Is  24  ft  X  17  ft  The  room  is  well  lighted,  there  being  three  large  windows 
and  three  smaller  ones,  one  of  the  latter  opening  into  an  air  shaft  E«ach 
cell,  one  of  w,hlch  is  used  for  storage,  contains  two  steel  bunks  upon  which 
boards  had  been  placed,  but  there  was  no  bedding.  There  is  a  full  flushing 
closet  in  each  cell.  The  cell  room  contains  a  sink  and  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity and  heated  by  steam. 

Fewer  arrests  are  made  in  this  than  any  of  the  precincts.  In  1918 
the  officers  arrested  37  males  and  1  female;  and  during  the  flrst  four 
months  of  the  present  year  28  males  and  1  female  were  arrested. 

There  is  a  tramp  room  in  the  basement  It  is  fairly  well  lighted  and 
contains  a  closet  and  sink.  Tnere  was  one  old  cot  and  several  boards 
nailed  to  pieces  of  *'two  by  fours"  which  are  utilized  for  sleeping  purposes. 

During  1913,  787  male  lodgers  were  cared  for  and  306  up  to  May  1st 
of  the  present  year. 

This  is  the  best  station-house  in  the  city  of  Troy,  but  like  the  ones 
in  the  first  and  third  precincts,  contains  no  separate  place  for  the  deten- 
tion of  women.  The  Jail  is  not  well  kept.  The  cell  room  appeared  to 
have  been  used  for  storage  and  as  a  ''catch  all."  Rubbish,  even,  had  been 
thrown  on  top  of  the  cages.  Like  all  the  station-houses  of  the  city  it 
showed  neglect.    It  should  be  cleaned  and  kept  clean. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Sigfied)         JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary, 
PHILIP  G.  ROOSA, 

Inspector, 

FOURTH  PRECINCT  POLICE  STATION— TROY 

RENSSETJ^EB  COUNTY 

Inspected  September  23,  1914.  Charles  A.  Goerold,  Chief  of  Police; 
James  N.  0*Brlen,  Captain. 

This  station  was  described  in  a  report  of  inspection  dated  May  12, 
1914,  which  stated. 

"The  jail  is  not  well  kept.  The  cell  room  appeared  to  have  been  used 
for  storage  and  as  a  Vatch  all.'  Rubbish,  even,  had  been  thrown  on  top 
of  the  cages.  Like  all  the  station  houses  of  the  city  it  showed  neglect  It 
should  be  cleaned  and  kept  clean." 

The  rubbish  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  had  been  removed  from  the 
top  of  the  cages,  but  otherwise  conditioii»  had  not  improved ;  in*  fact  the 
closets  were  not  so  clean  and  the  floors  in  the  cells  at  the  base  of  the 
closets  were  filthy.  The-  sink  was  clean.  One  of  the  cells  is  used  for 
storage. 

The  tramp  room  in  the  basement  evidently  had  not  been  cleaned  since 
the  time  of  the  last  inspection.    The  recess  off  this  room,  which  contains 
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the  closet,  was  littered  with  papers,  the  window  ledge  was  piled  with 
rubbish,  and  the  closet  was  very  dirty  and  the  wooden  seat  broken  and 
part  of  it  missing. 

This  station,  like  the  First  Precinct,  showed  a  decided  lack  of  care  on 
the  part  of  the  janitor. 

This  is  evidently  the  most  modem  and  the  best  station  house  in  the 
city.  The  steel  work  in  the  cell  room  should  be  repainted  as  a  matter  of 
economy,  as  it  1b  beginning  to  rust. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)        JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary, 
PHILIP  G.  ROOSA^ 

Inspector. 

FOURTH  PRECINCT  POLICE  STATION— TROY 

BBNSSELAEB  OOUNTT 

Inspected  November  28,  1014. 

This  station  was  inspected  on  May  12th  and  September  23rd  of  this 
year.    A  description  was  given  in  the  first  mentioned  report 

Since  the  last  inspection  the  steel  work  in  the  cell  room  has  been 
painted,  but  it  was  already  slightly  rusted  in  some  places.  This  could 
have  been  prevented  by  the  Janitor. 

The  heating  plant,  it  was  stated,  had  also  been  repaired. 

The  cell  room  was  cleaner  than  at  the  time  of  the  last  inspection,  In 
fact,  it  was  the  cleanest  in  the  city. 

The  lodgers'  room  was  also  in  a  more  cleanly  condition  than  it  was  at 
that  time,  but  it  could  and  should  be  kept  cleaner.  Ninety-seven  lodgers 
have  been  accommodated  since  November  1,  1914. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)        PHILIP  G.  ROOSA, 

Inspector, 

ROCKLAND  COUNTY 

VILLAGE   LOCKUP,   NYACK 

Inspected  June  19,  1914.  James  Kilby,  Village  President;  Thomas  J. 
Curran,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  a  small  two-story  brick  building  in  the  rear 
of  the  village  hall,  which  is  itself  a  two-story  brick  building,  on  the  main 
street 

The  men's  department  occupies  the  first  floor  and  consists  of  a  room 
11  ft  6  in.  X  16  ft.  inside  measurements,  with  an  11-foot  ceiling.  The  floor 
is  concrete.  There  are  two  barred  windows  in  front  of  the  cells,  each  18 
in.  X  30  in.  The  walls  are  brick  and  the  entire  jail  practically  fireproof. 
This  room  contains  two  steel  cells,  each  5  ft  x  7  ft  x  7  ft,  with  open 
fronts.  Each  cell  has  two  plank  bunks,  2  feet  wide.  The  room  is  heated 
by  a  coal  stove  with  a  hot  water  attachment,  furnishing  hot  water  heat 
to  the  women's  department  on  the  upper  floor.  There  is  a  sink  with  a  cold 
water  faucet,  also  a  hot  water  faucet  on  the  pipe  furnishing  heat  to  the 
women's  department  on  the  upper  floor.  There  is  a  sink  with  a  cold 
water  faucet,  also  a  hot  water  faucet  on  the  pipe  furnishing  heat  to  the 
upper  room.  There  is  a  toilet  in  the  comer  at  the  side  of  the  cells  which 
has  a  good  flush,  but  the  enamel  was  badly  stained. 

The  outside  door  is  wood  covered  with  sheet  iron  on  the  inside.  There 
is  a  janitor  whose  business  it  is  to  clean  the  lockup  every  day. 

The  women's  department  occupies  the  second  floor  and  is  reached  by 
an  enclosed  outside  iron  stairway  and  consists  of  a  single  room  10  ft.  x  11 
ft,  with  a  9  ft.  6  in.  ceiling.  The  lockup  has  a  concrete  floor  and  roof. 
The  entrance  door  of  the  women's  room  is  also  lined  with  metal  on  the 
inside.  There  are  two  cells,  each  5  ft.  x  7  ft  x  7  ft,  with  open  steel  fronts 
and  solid  steel  partition  and  tops.    The  rest  of  the  cells  consist  of  the  out- 
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side  brick  walls.  The  buuks  were  fumislied  witli  blankets  and  straw 
pillows.  There  is  a  hopper  toilet  in  a  closet  partitioned  off  from  the 
corridor  and  a  stationary  wash  basin  in  the  corridor.  There  is  one  outside 
window  in  front  and  two  back  of  the  cells  and  above  them,  each  18  in.z  30 
in.    There  is  hot  water  heat 

The  Chief  stated  that  the  number  of  women  arrested  and  locked  up 
here  would  not  average  more  than  five  a  year;  this  year  there  were  two 
in  January  and  three  in  May. 

The  number  of  men  arrested  during  the  present  year  was  as  follows: 
January,  13 ;  February,  6 ;  March,  9 ;  April,  16 ;  May,  12 ;  June  to  date,  7. 
The  most  at  any  one  time  in  recent  years  was  four,  seldom  more  than  one 
or  two  at  the  same  time. 

Lodgers  are  allowed  in  the  men's  lockup  in  the  room  outside  the  cells, 
and  are  not  locked  in.  In  cold  weather  there  are  frequently  four  or  five 
of  these  at  night,  and  once  there  were  as  many  as  nine. 

The  men's  department  was  fairly  clean.  The  women's  Jail  evidently 
had  not  been  used  lately  and  needed  to  be  swept  and  dusted  and  Uie 
bedding  aired.  It  would  be  a  desirable  improvement  to  have  a  stationary 
wash  basin  and  a  closet  installed  in  each  cell. 

In  reference  to  the  complaint  recently  sent  to  the  State  Commiflsion 
of  Prisons,  alleging  that  the  men's  department  was  insanitary,  the  Chief 
stated  that  about  two  weeks  ago  a  young  man  was  arrested  for  intoxica- 
tion and  abusing  his  family.  He  was  locked  up  in  a  cell  about  ei|^t 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  While  in  this  condition  he  mussed  up  the  cell 
floor  and  the  side  walls.  In  the  afternoon  he  was  taken  into  court  and 
sentenced  to  the  county  Jail  for  thirty  days.  Before  the  daily  visit  of  the 
Janitor  to  clean  up  the  cell  his  mother  visited  the  lockup  and  criticized  the 
condition  existing  in  this  cell.  The  Chief  stated  that  the  cell  was  cleaned 
as  soon  after  the  prisoner  was  removed  as  was  practicable,  and  that  this 
is  the  only  time  that  such  a  thing  has  occurred  in  this  lockup  in  years, 
and  that  it  Ls  unavoidable  at  times  with  drunken  prisoners. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief   Inspector. 


VILLAGE  LOCKUP— SOUTH  NYACK 

ROCKLAND     COUNTY 

Insiiected  June  19,  1914.  Frank  E.  Leay craft,  Village  President; 
James  B.  Wood  and  Frederick  L.  Fenton,  Village  Officers. 

Thl.s  lockup  is  located  in  the  rear  part  of  the  first  floor  of  the  village 
hall,  a  wooden  building  located  on  the  main  street  of  the  village. 

The  front  part  of  this  building  is  used  as  a  Justice's  court  room,  as  a 
place  for  holding  elections,  and  the  transaction  of  general  village  business. 

The  lockup  is  in  a  room  15  ft.  x  18  ft  containing  three  wooden  ccdls, 
each  5  ft.  X  7  ft  X  9  ft..  The  space  in  front  of  the  cells  is  11  ft  x  16  ft 
The  room  has  a  large  window  at  one  end  contains  a  coal  stove,  a  sink, 
cold  water  faucet,  and  a  toilet  in  a  small  closet  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 
The  closet  had  a  {jr<MKl  flush  and  was  in  g(K)d  condition.  One  of  the  cells 
has  one  plank  bunk  and  each  of  the  others  has  two  similar  bunks.  The 
doors  of  the  cells  are  solid  wood  except  a  barred  opening  about  one  foot 
square  in  the  upiier  part.  Tliere  is  also  a  one-foot  barred  opening  above 
the  doors  at  the  top  of  the  cells.  These  oi^enlngs  are  the  only  means  of 
admitting  light,  nir  and  heat  into  the  cells,  with  the  result  that  they  are 
practically  without  ^'outilation  and  stdiieient  heat  and  are  extremely  dark. 
The  window  does  not  face  the  cells,  but  even  if  it  did  there  would  not  be 
sufficient  light  and  air  in  the  cells  on  account  of  the  closed  front 

The  Janitor  who  is  also  one  of  the  village  officers,  lives  upstairs  with 
his  family  and  there  is  always  some  one  in  the  house  with  the  keys  to  the 
lockup  so  that  the  danger  from  flre  is  not  serious. 

The  number  of  men  arreste<l,  the  Chief  stated,  does  not  average  more 
than  one  a  month,  and  the  number  of  women  has  not  exceeded  two  a  year 
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for  several  years  past    When  arrested  they  are  put  in  one  of  these  cells 
or  left  in  the  outside  room  when  there  are  no  men  in  the  cells. 

CRU'ICISMS   AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  cells  In  this  lockup  lack  ventilation  and  light  The  present  wooden 
fronts  should  be  removed  and  open  steel  fronts  substituted. 

Arrangement  should  be  made  with  the  village  of  Nyack  to  use  the 
women's  Jail  in  that  village  for  women;  if  this  is  not  done,  the  local 
authorities  should  be  required  to  furnish  a  separate  place  for  the  housing 
of  women. 

The  authorities  should  be  advised  by  the  State  Commission  of  Trlsons 
that  unless  these  recommendations  are  complied  with  the  Commission  will 
feel  compelled  to  close  the  present  lockup,  as  its  further  use  in  its  present 
condition  should  no  longer  be  permitted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)        GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY 

TOWN  LOCKUP— BENSON  MINES 

Inspected  September  24,  1914.    Henry  J.  Corbett,  Supervisor. 

This  place  is  not  incorporated  and  Is  a  small  mining  town  situated  in 
one  of  the  most  sparsely  settled  commimities  in  the  county. 

The  lockup  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  town  hall  which  is  a 
small  one-story  and  basement  structure.  The  basement  is  aoout  two- 
thirds  above  grade  and  is  of  stone  construction.  The  main  portion  of  the 
building  is  wood  in  good  condition.  There  are  two  latticed  steel  cells  pro- 
vided with  steel  bunks  and  some  comfortables.  The  room  is  neated  with  a 
coal  stove,  the  pipe  of  which  was  out  of  repair.  There  are  several  full- 
sized  windows  in  the  basement  which  afford  very  good  ventilation  and 
sunlight  The  place  has  no  electric  light,  water  or  sewer  systems.  Kero- 
sene lamps  are  used  to  light  the  building  at  night. 

The  floor  is  cement  and  in  very  good  condition.  The  cells  were  lusty ; 
they  should  be  kept  thoroughly  painted,  a  light  color.  The  oillcer  stated 
that  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  lockup  only  occasionally,  not  over  three 
times  during  the  past  year. 

RECO  M  M  EN  D ATIO N  S 

1st.    That  the  cells  be  painted. 
2nd.    That  the  stove  pipe  be  replaced. 

3rd.  That  the  lockup  be  kept  under  careful  supervision  at  night  when 
cK'cupied. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG. 

Inspector. 

TOWN  LOCKUP— CANTON 

ST.    LAWRENCE    COUNTY 

Inspected  April  30,  1914.    A.  H.  Wiggins,  Supervisor. 

The  lockup  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  Town  Hall,  which  is  a 
two-story  and  basement  brick  building,  located  in  about  the  center  of  the 
village.  I  found  that  the  lockup  is  not  yet  completed,  it  having  been 
recently  Installed.  The  plans  for  same  were  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
the  Commission  of  Prisons. 

The  floor  of  the  lockup  is  cement  and  is  about  2%  or  3  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  lockup  consists  of  three  rooms,  one  for  men 
prisoners,  with  three  steel  cages  and  toilets  enclosed.      Tbe  room  next  is 
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used  for  women,  which  is  completed  except  the  toilets,  which  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, the  village  president,  said  would  be  put  in.  The  first  room  as  70a 
enter  is  used  as  an  office  and  waiting  room. 

I  also  found  that  the  windows  were  narrow,  similar  to  armory 
windows  and  in  case  of  fire  it  seems  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man 
to  get  out  I  would  suggest  that  one  of  the  windows  be  cut  out  and  made 
larger. 

Respectfully  submitted,  ' 
(Signed)  JAMES  T.  MURPHY 

ComnUtsianer. 

VILLAGE   LOCKUP— CANTON 

ST.  LAWBENCB  COUNTY 

Inspected  November  7,  1914. 

This  lockup,  which  was  in  course  of  construction  at  the  time  of  my 
former  visit  last  spring,  has  been  completed. 

It  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  town  hall  on  the  ground  level. 
There  are  three  steel  cells  with  toilets  and  running  water. 

The  women^s  department  is  in  a  separate  room,  and  has  running 
water,  but  as  yet  the  toilets  have  not  been  installed.  The  other  room  is 
used  as  a  Justice's  court  room  and  officers'  quarters. 

I  was  informed  that  inasmuch  as  the  county  jail  is  located  in  this 
village  it  was  not  necessary  to  detain  prisoners  at  the  lockup  for  any 
period  of  time. 

The  lockup  is  well  ventilated,  lighted  and  heated,  and  for  the  size  of 
Canton  I  think  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  lockup. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
i Signed)  JAMES  T.  MURPHT 

Commissioner, 

VILLAGE  LOCKUP— GOUVERNEUR 

ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY 

Inspected  June  26,  1914. 

This  lockup  is  in  about  the  same  condition  as  when  last  inspected, 
November  19,  1913.  The  condition  of  the  cells  and  bedding  is  the  same, 
and  I  was  informed  that  the  bedding  and  mattresses  had  been  in  use  for 
at  least  twelve  years. 

The  sanitary  conditions  are  bad  as  the  rear  of  the  lockup  back  of  the 
two  windows  is  the  dumping  place  of  garbage  for  several  blocks  around. 

The  officer  in  charge  Is  Mr.  W.  O.  Love,  and  it  is  difficult  for  him  to 
keep  the  place  in  a  very  clean  condition. 

The  citizens  voted  a  few  weeks  ago  to  buy  the  present  school  house 
which  they  claim  can  be  made  in  a  village  public  hall  and  a  proper  lockup. 
However,  after  talking  with  several  citizens  it  seems  to  be  evenly  divid^ 
that  this  change  will  not  take  place  for  some  time  to  come  as  the  citizens 
have  to  vote  again  to  determine  the  question  of  this  school  house  to  the 
village. 

I  would  recommend  that  unless  immediate  steps  are  taken  to  improve 
conditions  in  this  lockup,  the  village  authorities  be  cited  to  show  cause 
why  it  should  not  be  closed. 

This  village  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and 
is  financially  In  good  standing. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)  JAMES  T.  MURPHX, 

Commissioner. 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— HAMMOND 

ST.  LAWBENCB  COUNTY 

Inspected  May  28,  1914. 

I  found  this  lockup  to  be  in  about  the  same  condition  as  when  last 
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▼isited.    The  bedding  however  was  not  in  evidence ;  I  was  told  it  was  being 
cleaned. 

The  lockup  is  located  in  the  back  of  the  town  hall  on  the  main  floor, 
and  consists  of  two  cells  with  an  inner  lining  of  sheet  iron  and  steel  bar 
doors.  Cots  are  provided  in  each  celL  The  room  I  found  to  be  dean,  with 
plenty  of  light  and  good  ventilation.  There  are  very  few  prisoners  locked 
up  during  the  year,  the  lockup  being  used  mainly  for  tramps.  It  is  in 
charge  of  an  officer,  Mr.  J.  6.  Fell,  and  also  is  looked  after  by  Justice  of 
Peace  John  T.  Rodgers. 

For  the  size  of  the  village  this  lockup  would  seem  to  fill  all  necessary 
requirements. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
{Signed)  JAMES  T.  MURPHY, 

OomtniBtioner, 

« 

VILLAGE   LOCKUP— HBRMON 

ST.   LAWRENCE  COUNTY 

Inspected  November  12,  1914. 

This  lockup  remains  the  same  as  when  last  inspected.  It  consists  of 
three  wooden  cells  in  a  small  brick  building  with  a  cement  floor  and  one 
window.  The  interior  is  wood.  There  are  no  toilet  facilities  nor  running 
water.    The  building  is  heated  with  a  wood  stove. 

The  village  has  a  population  between  six  and  seven  hundred,  and  at 
the  present  time  there  is  no  regular  police  officer.  The  average  number 
of  arrests  during  the  year  amoimts  to  about  one  a  mouth.  The  village 
seems  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  from  conversation  had  with 
some  of  the  citizens  I  believe  it  is  their  intention  next  year  to  erect  a  new 
public  building,  part  of  the  same  to  include  a  new  lockup.  The  attention 
of  the  authorities  should  be  caHed  to  the  law  which  requires  that  plans 
for  the  construction  of  lockups  should  be  submitted  to  the  State  Commis- 
sion of  Prisons  for  approval  before  construction. 

In  the  meantime  the  present  quarters  should  receive  care,  and  when 
occupied  during  the  night  it  should  not  be  left  without  supervision. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  JAMES  T.  MURPHY. 

OofMM99ioner. 

•       VILLAGE   LOCKUP— MADRID 

ST.   LAWRENCE  COUNTY 

Inspected  May  28,  1914.    E.  Ekey,  Supervisor. 

This  lockup  is  situated  in  what  is  known  as  the  Justice  of  Peace  Hall. 
It  is  a  two-story  frame  building  with  two  large  rooms  on  the  main  floor. 

They  purchased  a  few  weeks  ago  one  steel  cage  which  is  movable  and 
is  used  back  and  forth  in  the  two  rooms  on  the  first  floor.  There  is  no 
running  water  so  consequently  the  sanitary  conditions  are  bad.  There 
is  plenty  of  light  and  ventUation.  The  floor  is  of  wood  and  was  in  a  very 
dirty  condition  as  also  was  the  bedding. 

The  number  of  arrests  is  small  and  the  Jail  is  used  mostly  for  tramps. 
The  population  of  the  village  of  Madrid  is  about  950. 

New  bedding  and  a  general  clean  up  would  greatly  Improve  this 
lockup. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  JAMES  T.  MURPHY, 

Oommitiioner, 

VILLAGE   LOCKUP— MASSENA 

ST.   LA  WHENCE  COUNTY 

Inspected  October  23,  1914.    Benjamin  Demo,  Chief  of  Police. 
The  police  headquarters,  court  room  and  lockup  are  located  in  the 
basement  of  a  public  building  used  as  a  town  hall,  opera  house  and  post 
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office.    The  building  is  of  stone  construction  and  in  excellent  condition. 
The  basement  floor  Is  almost  entirely  above  grade. 

The  lockup  consists  of  two  good  steel  cages  supplied  with  six  steel 
bunks,  bedding  and  blankets.  Tiie  room  is  fitted  up  with  closets,  wash 
bowls,  running  water,  and  the  building  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated 
by  steam.'  There  is  also  a  separate  room  for  women  and  minors,  which 
was  properly  fitted  up  and  in  a  sanitary  condition.  I  found  the  Chief  of 
Police  to  be  very  much  interested  in  his  position  and  apparently  working 
for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned.  He  informed  me  that  the  lockup 
was  thoroughly  cleaned  every  day  when  in  use. 

The  number  of  arrests  last  year  was  about  375.  The  lockup  is  under 
guard  at  all  times,  both  day  and  night. 

For  a  village  of  its  size  (about  3,000)  I  consider  this  a  very  satis- 
factory lockup. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     JAMES  T.  MURPHY, 

Commissioner, 

VILLAGE  LOCKUP—MORRISTOWN 

ST.    LAWRENCE    COUNTY 

Inspected  May  18,  1914.    W.  S.  Reese,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  a  part  of  the  basement  of  Comstock  Hall,  a 
wooden  structure  used  for  fire  station,  apartments,  general  stores,  and 
business  purposes. 

There  are  two  steel  cages  provided  with  two  iron  bunks  in  each  cage. 
The  bedding  is  old  and  very  dirty,  the  same  as  was  used  when  last  in- 
spected. The  floor  is  of  wood,  and  was  clean.  The  cells  have  plenty  of 
light  from  the  rear  and  the  ventilation  was  good,  mie  cells  are  also 
lighted  by  electricity. 

The  lockup  is  not  supplied  with  running  water  and  there  are  no 
washing  or  toilet  facilities. 

During  the  cold  weather  the  only  means  of  heating  the  cells  is  by  the 
heat  from  the  different  departments. 

There  is  no  officer  on  duty  at  night  and  when  prisoners  are  locked  in 
the  cells  during  the  night  the  lockup  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  an 
officer  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  fire. 

There  are  but  few  prisoners  kept  here,  the  lockup  being  used  mainly 
for  tramps.  For  the  size  of  the  village  this  lockup  seems  to  answer  the 
purpose. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)        JAMES  T.  MURPHY, 

Commissioner,, 

VILLAGE  LOCKUP— NORWOOD 

ST.    LAWRENCE   COUNTY 

Insr)ected  May  29,  1914.    H.  T.  Walker,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  is  situated  on  the  main  floor  of  a  two  story  wooden 
structure  now  used  as  a  combination  of  flremen*s  house  and  jail.  The 
lockup  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  building  and  comprises  two  cell&,  one 
a  flat  steel  cell  and  the  other  a  wooden  one.  The  place  has  recently  been 
repainted  and  consequently  was  in  a  clean  condition.  The  bedding  was 
fairly  good.    There  was  one  toilet  with  running  water.  - 

It  has  been  talked  of  in  Norwood  for  some  time,  and  the  flremen 
already  have  some  money  raised  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new  fire- 
men's hall  a  part  of  which  they  will  use  for  a  modem  lockup. 

The  number  of  arrests  averages  about  sixty  a  year,  and  the  village 
has  throe  officers.  The  population  of  Norwood  is  about  2,000.  For  the 
present  the  lockup  is  very  suitable  for  the  village. 

When  they  decide  to  build  they  say  they  will  inform  the  State  Com- 
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mission  of  Prisons  and  conform  to  all  rules  and  regulations  as  laid  down 
by  the  Ck>mmission. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)        JAMES  T.  MURPHY, 

Oammi88ioner„ 


POLICE     STATION— GOLDBNSBURG- 

ST.    LAWKENCE   COUNTY 

To  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons: 

In  accordance  with  my  duties  I  visited  on  January  23,  1914,  the  City 
Police  Station,  located  in  the  Town  Hall,  Ogdensburg. 

Wherever  the  plastering  was  damaged  it  has  been  repaired  and  iron 

casings  have  been  placed  on  the  corners  where  rough  usage  is  likely  to 
take  place. 

The  cells  and  corridors  have  all  been  thoroughly  cleansed  and  painted 
two  coats.  The  electric  wiring  which  was  formerly  open  has  been  placed 
in  steel  conduits  and  the  meter  placed  in  the  police  headquarters  in  con- 
nection with  the  switchboard. 

The  entire  premises  have  been  greatly  improved  and  are  now  in  a 
sanitary  condition. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         EDGAR  A.   NEWELL, 

Oommiseioner, 


CITY  JAIL— OGDENSBURG 

ST.    LAWBENCE    COUNTY    • 

Inspected  November  24,  1914.  The  population  of  Ogdensburg  is  about 
16,300. 

The  Jail,  police  office  and  recorder's  court  are  located  in  the  south- 
western part  of  what  is  known  as  the  Town  Hall  and  opera  house  building. 
The  front  room  facing  the  main  street  is  the  officers'  room ;  a  small  room 
back  of  this  one  is  used  as  a  private  room  for  the  Chief  and  adjoining  is 
the  recorder's  office. 

The  entrance  to  the  jail  is  from  the  front  room  by  a  narrow  winding 
stairway  which  is  very  dangerous  to  both  prisoners  and  officers.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs  is  the  officers'  toilet,  which  has  no  ventilation  and  is 
not  sanitary.    The  entrance  to  the  jail  proper  is  at  this  point. 

The  men's  department  has  seven  cells  of  the  old  brick  construction 
with  iron  barred  doors,  and  there  are  two  more  cells  with  a  sheet  iron 
partition.  The  cells  are  like  dimgeons,  very  dark  with  no  toilets  or 
running  water.  Each  cell  has  one  iron  bunk  with  mattress  and  blankets 
that  were  filthy.      The  bucket  system  is  used  which  is  very  unsanitary. 

In  the  rear  of  this,  separated  by  two  wooden  doors  is  the  women's 
department,  comprising  one  brick  cell  10  ft.  x  8  ft.  with  two  iron  cots. 
The  bed  clothing  in  this  department  was  also  in  a  filthy  condition.  There 
is  one  toilet  and  wash-basin  in  the  corridor. 

This  jail,  in  its  present  condition,  is  unfit  in  every  respect  Tramps 
and  young  boys  are  locked  up  together.  The  lockup  is  between  four  and 
five  feet  below  the  ground  level  and  is  very  damp  at  times. 

The  officers  consist  of  Chief,  Assistant  Chief,  and  nine  patrolmen. 
The  number  of  arrests  from  January  first,  1914,  to  November,  was  471. 
Following  is  the  Chiefs  report: 
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Maul  Female.        Lodgers. 

January    21  —  2  4 

February    15  —  13  — 

March    18  2  14  — 

April    20  —  22  — 

May    33  1  15  — 

June   38  3  19  1 

July    '. 46  3  14  5 

August   ; 25  1  5  — 

September  44  4  4  — 

October    , 29  3  5  — 

November    27  —  9  — 
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Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  JAMES  T.  MURPHY, 

OofMnUHaner 

VILLAGE  LOCKUP— POTSDAM 

ST.   LAWRENCE  COUNTY 

Inspected  May  13,  1914.    James  H.  Leahy,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  occupies  the  same  place  as  when  last  Inspected  tn  a 
portion  of  the  old  fire  station.  The  fire  station  has  been  moved  recently 
to  a  new  building  leaving  the  present  structure  to  be  remodeled  for  the 
lockup. 

This  two-story  brick  building  Is  located  on  the  river  bank  at  the  rear 
of  stores  with  an  alleyway  leading  to  the  main  street  I  met  one  of  the 
trustees  with  the  Chief  of  Police  and  we  went  over  the  building  plans  that 
had  been  drawn  up.  When  remodeled  the  Jail  will  be  In  a  very  good  con- 
dition for  a  town  the  size  of  Potsdam. 

They  Intend  to  put  In  steel  cages  with  all  sanitary  improvements,  also 
an  ofQce,  and  sleeping  rooms  for  officers.  On  the  second  floor  they  wUl 
arrange  for  the  women's  and  Juvenile  departments. 

When  completed  this  will  be  a  modern  lockup  and  a  credit  to  the 
village. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  JAMES  T.  MURPHY, 

OommisHoner 

SARATOGA  COUNTY 

TOWN    AND    VILLAGE    LOCKUP— CORINTH 

Inspected  May  16,  1914.    Isaac  Densmore,  Supervisor. 

Since  the  last  Inspection  the  authorities  have  purchased  three  steel 
cages  and  installed  them  in  a  rear  room  of  the  town  and  village  hall,  a 
frame  building  formerly  used  as  a  school  house.  This  room  is  18  ft  x  24 
ft  X  9  ft.  10  in.,  and  contains  six  windows,  each  4  ft.  6  In.  x  2  ft.  4  in.,  two 
in  the  north,  two  in  the  east  and  two  in  the  south  wall,  giving  ample  light 
and  ventilation.  The  three  cages,  each  5  ft  x  7  ft.  x  7  ft.,  are  located  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  room  with  the  backs  against  the  east  wall, 
the  side  of  one  of  the  cells  partially  covering  one  of  the  windows  in  the 
north  wall.  Two  of  the  cells  have  open  fronts  and  tops  and  steel  side*!, 
backs  and  floors.  The  front  of  the  third  cell  Is  of  solid  plate  except  the 
door  which  is  of  bars,  1  ft  10  in.  x  5  ft  7  in.  The  top  of  this  cell  has  large 
perforations  for  ventilation.  Each  cell  is  equipped  with  two  steel  bunks 
and  iron  bucket  Mattresses  and  blankets,  it  was  stated,  would  be 
furnished.  An  automatic  flushing  closet  and  sink  with  running  water  have 
been  installed  in  one  comer  of  the  room  and  these,  the  authorities  said, 
would  be  screened.  There  is  an  outside  entrance  to  the  lockup  and  ac*cef» 
also  may  be  had  to  the  room  through  the  front  room  of  the  building.    The 
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floor  is  of  wood,  the  side  walls  of  wainscoting  and  lath  and  plaster  and 
the  ceiling  of  lath  and  plaster.  The  room  will  be  heated  by  a  stove  and 
lighted  by  electricity.  It  is  proposed  to  bar  the  windows.  The  lockup 
has  not  been  completed  but  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  use  in  the  near 
future. 

To  guard  against  the  danger  of  fire,  the  authorities  stated  the  lockup 
would  be  kept  under  constant  supervision  whenever  prisoners  are  detained. 
The  last  census  showed  the  population  of  the  village  to  be  2,166  and  the 
authorities  say  the  number  of  arrests  averages  about  one  or  two  a  week. 
The  town  employs  a  matron  and  women  under  arrest  usually  are  committed 
to  her  care.    But  one  woman  was  arrested  during  the  past  year. 

The  old  lockup  occupies  a  one-story  frame  building  in  the  rear  of  other 
buildings.  It  has  three  wooden  cells  with  wooden  bunks  and  bedding. 
It  was  found  in  good  condition. 

When  the  new  lockup  is  in  use  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  take 
prisoners  through  the  village  streets  to  arraign  them  as  the  Justice  will 
hold  court  in  the  town  and  village  hall. 

Plans  for  the  new  lockup  were  not  submitted  to  the  State  Commission 
of  Prisons  as  required  by  law  but  the  improvements  made  are  com- 
mendable. The  fire  risk  would  have  been  lessened  by  installing  a  cement 
floor  and  lining  the  walls  and  ceiling  with  metal. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     JOHN    F.    TREMAIN, 

Secretary, 

POLICE   STATION— SARATOGA    SPRINGS 

SARATOGA  COUNTY 

Inspected  August  8,  1914.    J.  H.  King,  Chief  of  Jolice. 

The  Saratoga  Springs  Police  Station  consists  of  two  cell  rooms  and 
a*  number  of  small  rooms  used  for  police  purposes,  in  a  portion  of  the 
building  owned  by  the  town  of  Saratoga  and  leased  to  the  village. 

The  cell  rooms  can  be  designated  as  the  men's  and  women's  cell  room, 
and  the  tramp  room.  The  mens'  and  women's  cell  room  is  on  the  first 
floor,  and  is  about  35  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  containing  11  cells.  Each 
cell,  with  the  exception  of  the  women's  cell,  is  4^  feet  wide,  7  feet  deep 
and  8  feet  high,  and  is  furnished  with  a  bucket  closet.  The  women's  cell, 
surrounded  by  men's  cells,  is  about  9  feet  wide,  7  feet  deep  and  8  feet 
high,  and  also  contains  a  bucket  closet.  The  front  of  the  women's  cell  has 
open  bars,  and  is  in  full  view  and  o})osite  six  men's  cells,  and  has  men's 
cells  on  both  sides  of  it,  separated  by  thin  partitions. 

The  women's  quarters  are  a  disgrace  to  Saratoga  Springs,  a  prosper- 
ous village  of  over  10,000  inhabitants.  Seventy-five  women  on  an  average 
are  detained  each  year  in  this  shameful  place.  The  imprisonment  of 
women  in  \'iew  of  men,  and  in  communication  and  almost  in  contact  with 
them,  cannot  be  defended,  and  is  intolerable. 

The  men's  and  women's  cell  room  is  fairly  well  ventilated,  and  will 
answer  as  a  men's  cell  room  when  the  women  are  removed.  The  floor, 
however,  should  be  cement  A  wooden  floor  is  difficult  to  keep  clean. 
Sanitary  closets  should  be  installed  in  the  cells. 

The  tramp  room  in  the  basement  is  equipped  with  four  cells  and  a 
platform  for  sleeping  purposes.  It  is  adequate  as  a  lodging  place  for 
tramps,  but  should  have  sanitary  closets. 

No  accommodations  are  provided  for  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age.  Children,  if  detained,  must  be  placed  in  the  men's  and  women's  cell 
room.  The  claim  is  made  that  no  children  are  ever  detained,  but  in  a 
place  as  large  as  Saratoga  Springs,  children  are  liable  to  be  detained  ac 
any  time,  and  separate  quarters  should  be  provided  for  them  as  required 
by  law. 

The  police  station  is  not  well  cared  for.  One  of  the  cells  was  used 
for  storage  and  a  heap  of  inflammable  rubbish  was  accumulated  in  the 
basement  near  the  tramp  room. 

Saratoga  Springs  is  greatly  in  need  of  a  new  police  station.     The 
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proYlsion  made  for  tbe  patrolmen  who  must  sleep  in  the  station  house,  is 
almost  as  bad  as  for  the  prisoners.  Six  beds  are  crowded  into  a  small 
poorly  ventilated  room,  and  two  beds  in  a  connecting  room.  There  are 
twenty  patrolmen  in  addition  to  the  Chief  of  Police,  The  records  of 
detention  for  1914,  show  January,  38;  February,  26;  March,  34;  April, 
48 ;  May,  49 ;  June,  89 ;  July,  224 ;  August,  estimated  over  200.  On  Sunday, 
August  9th,  11  men  were  confined  in  the  cells  in  the  men's  and  women's 
cell  room. 

Since  the  disgraceful  accommodations  provided  for  women  have  been 
repeatedly  called  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  by  the  inspections  of 
this  Commission  and  no  action  taken,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
auhorities  of  the  village  of  Saratoga  Springs  be  cited  to  show  cause  before 
tiie  October  meeting  of  the  Commission  why  the  police  station  should  not 
be  clewed. 

It  is  further  recommended : 

First  That  the  village  of  Saratoga  Springs  provide  a  new  police 
station,  adequate  for  its  needs,  with  separate  quarters  for  men,  women, 
children  and  tramps. 

Second.  That  in  case  a  new  police  station  is  not  provided,  separate 
detention  rooms  be  furnished  for  women  and  children,  apart  from  the 
men's  cell  room. 

Third.  That  sanitary  closets  be  placed  in  the  cells  in  the  men's  cell 
room  and  the  tramp  room. 

Fourth.      That  a  cement  floor  be  laid  in  the  men's  ceU  room. 

Fifth.    That  better  accommodations  be  provided  for  the  patrolmen. 

Sixth.    That  the  rubbish  in  the  basement  be  removed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)         HENRY  SOLOMON, 
FRANK  E.  WADE, 

Commisaioners. 
VILLAGE  LOCigUP— SCHUYLERVILLE 

SARATOGA   COUNTY 

Inspected  October  24,  1914.    Amos  Jaqueth,  Village  President. 

Schuylervllle  is  an  incorporated  village  and  in  1910  had  a  population 
of  1,614.  Its  lockup  which  is  also  used  by  the  town  of  Saratoga  is  a  one- 
story  brick  building  in  the  rear  of  the  village  fire  house.  There  are  two  steel 
cells  6  ft  6  in.  x  5  f t  0  in.  x  7  ft  of  solid  plate  with  latticed  doors  5  ft  3 
in.  X  1  ft.  8  in.  Each  cell  contains  a  rough  wooden  bunk  supplied  with 
mattresses  and  blunkot.  There  are  no  toilet  facilities,  the  bucket  system 
being  used.  The  cells  are  without  means  of  ventilation  except  through  the 
latticed  doors  and  the  room  contains  but  one  window  3  ft.  10  In.  x  2  f t  4 
in.  The  floors  of  the  cells  are  steel ;  the  lockup  floor,  cement  The  room 
has  an  electric  Ifffht  and  contains  a  coal  stove.  The  oflicor  stated  that  the 
village  authorltlrs  hnd  failed  to  furnish  coal  and  he  had  been  compelled 
to  provide     fuel   to  keep  prisoners  from  suffering  during  cold  weather. 

There  are  two  doors  to  the  lockup,  one  in  front  opening  directly  into 
the  room  and  another  leading  into  an  entry  or  hallway  in  the  rear.  The 
padlock  on  the  front  door  was  broken.  The  lockup  was  in  fairly  clean  con- 
dition except  the  bedding  which  showed  lack  of  care. 

About  300  arrrsts  are  made  annually,  including  tramps. 

It  is  recommended : 

That  the  tops  of  the  cells  be  perforated  and  additional  windows  placed 
in  the  lockup  to  inn  rove  ventHntion. 

That  iron  cots  be  substituted  for  the  present  wooden  bunks. 

That  the  lockup  be  provided  with  running  water. 

That  a  look  be  placed  on  the  front  door  of  a  kind  that  will  i)ermit  the 
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door  to  be  locked  or  unlocked  from  either  the  inside  or  outside. 

That  coal  be  provided  by  the  village  authorities  so  that  the  lockup  may 
be  properly  heated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
{Signed)         JOHN    F.    TREMAIN, 

Secretary. 

TOWN  LOCKUP— WATBRFORD 

SARATOGA   COUNTY 

Inspected  May  2,  1914.  F.  B.  Steenbergh,  Supervisor. 
The  town  in  which  this  lockup  was  located  was  destroyed  by  fire 
January  6,  1914,  and  since  that  time  prisoners  have  been  sent  to  the 
county  jail  at  Ballston.  The  lockup  occupied  two  rooms  on  the  first  floor, 
one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women  and  Juveniles,  and  had  been 
remodeled  but  a  short  time  before  the  fire.  The  two  modern  steel  cells  in 
the  department  for  men  were  but  slightly  damaged. 

The  town  clerk  stated  that  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  new  town  hall  on 
the  site  of  the  old  one  in  which  provision  for  a  lockup  will  be  made.  Plana 
for  the  new  lockup  should  be  submitted  to  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons 
for  approval  as  required  by  law. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         JOHN  F.   TREMAIN, 

Secretary, 

SCHENECTADY  COUNTY 

CITY  JAIL— SCHENECTADY 

Inspected  January  24,  1914;  James  W.  Rynex,  Chief  of  Police. 

The  police  offices  and  court  room  are  in  the  first  floor  of  the  City  Hall, 
on  Jay  street,  and  the  Jail  is  in  the  basement.  The  men's  department  con- 
sists of  eight  brick  cells  each  4  ft.  x  8  ft  x  8  ft.  high.  Each  cell  has  a 
steel  bunk,  and  a  latticed  iron  door.  There  is  a  corridor  in  front  and 
separating  them  from  the  outer  wall.  There  are  windows  in  this  wall, 
but  on  the  day  of  inspection  the  room  was  dark,  especially  the  interior  of 
the  cells. 

In  the  corridor  there  was  an  enameled  stationary  wash  basin  and  a 
modern  full-flushing  closet. 

There  is  a  separate  room  for  women,  with  two  f)rick  cells  facing  an 
inside  brick  wall.  There  is  a  narrow  corridor  between  the  cells  and  this 
wall.  This  room  has  a  window  in  one  end  facing  the  side  of  one  of  the 
cells  and  giving  a  dim  light  in  the  corridor.  The  cells  are  even  darker 
than  in  the  men's  room.  There  is  a  matron  in  charge.  Separated  from 
these  is  another  cell  for  boys.  Night  buckets  are  used  in  all  the  cells.  No 
bedding  is  furnished.  The  floor  is  concrete.  The  jail  was  clean  and  well 
cared  for. 

The  number  of  arrests  in  1913  was  2,755.  Of  these,  262  were  women. 
Police  court  does  not  hold  a  Sunday  session,  so  all  prisoners  arrested  late 
on  Saturday  or  on  Sunday  are  held  for  court  on  Monday  unless  they  give 
bail.  This  must  be  a  hardship  on  working  men  who  are  discharged  or 
flned  at  the  hearing.  All  such  persons  are  fed,  and  prisoners  held  over 
night  are  given  a  breakfast  before  being  taken  to  court.  This  is  com- 
mendable. 

There  are  three  other  police  precincts  in  Schenectady,  but  all  persona 
arrested  anywhere  in  the  city  are  at  once  taken  to  Police  Headquarters  b} 
the  police  patrol  automobile.  As  soon  as  an  arrest  is  made  in  any  of  thtme 
outside  precincts  the  oflScer  telephones  for  the  patrol  automobile  and  the 
prisoner  is  detained  at  the  precinct  station  only  until  the  patrol  arrives. 

Lodgers:  There  are  two  connecting  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the 
annex  of  the  City  Hall  for  lodgers.  They  contain  twenty-four  iron  cots 
furnished  with  mattresses  covered  with  oil  cloth  and  blankets.     When 
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the  number  of  lodgers  exceeds  twenty-four,  those  In  excess  are  allowed  to 
sleep  in  the  corridor  of  ttie  men's  JaiL  Sometimes  as  many  as  fifteen 
sleep  on  the  floor  of  this  corridor.    All  lodgers  are  given  breakfast 

This  City  Hail  was  built  some  thirty  years  ago  when  Schenectady 
contained  only  a  fraction  of  its  present  population,  and  is  evidently  too 
small  for  the  present  needs  of  the  city.  The  jail  is  antiquated  and  deficient 
in  light  and  ventilation.  The  women's  department  is  especially  objectiona- 
ble. The  old  county  Jail  and  court  house,  with  a  little  paint  and  patching 
up,  would  make  a  very  good  police  headquarters  and  city  jail,  adequate 
for  the  larger  needs  of  this  rapidly  growing  city. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  city  authorities  seriously  consider  this 
suggestion. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)         GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

CITY    JAII.— SCHENECTADY 

SCHENECTADY  COUNTY 

Inspected  October  22,  1914.    James  W.  Rynex,  Chief  of  Police. 

For  a  city  with  an  estimated  population  of  90,000  the  city  jail  at 
Schenectady  is  entirely  inadequate.  It  is  situated  in  the  basement  of  the 
City  Hall  and  consists  of  eight  brick  cells  4  ft.  x  8  ft.  x  8  ft  in  the  quarter? 
for  men,  two  cells  of  the  same  kind  for  women  in  a  small  room  adjoining, 
and  a  separate  steel  barred  cell  used  for  the  detention  of  boys.  Each  cell 
has  a  bunk  without  bedding.  There  are  no  toilet  facilities  in  the  cells 
except  buckets.  There  is  a  fiushing  closet  and  wash  bowl  with  running 
water  in  the  corridor  of  the  men's  department  and  a  closet  in  the  corridor 
of  the  women's  quarters. 

This  jail  was  built  many  years  ago  when  Schenectady  was  a  much 
smaller  city.  It  is  partially  below  grade,  dark,  damp  and  poorly  ventilated. 
The  cell  room  for  women  is  very  small  and  the  cells  face  a  blank  wall 
with  but  one  basement  window  to  the  side  of  one  of  the  cells,  making  Ihem 
almost  totally  dark. 

The  jail  has  cement  floors,  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  heated  by 
steam.  With  the  exception  of  the  closet  in  the  men's  quarters  the  place 
was  clean. 

The  total  number  of  persons  arrested  during  1913  was  2,755,  of  whom 
2,493  were  males  and  262  females;  a  considerable  number  were  minors. 
A  matron  is  said  to  be  in  attendance  when  females  are  detained.  The  jail 
is  also  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  lodging  of  tramps. 

The  city  has  three  precinct  station  houses  which  were  visited  on  the 
above  date.  The  third  has  no  place  of  detention.  The  second  and  fourth 
have  each  a  cell  in  the  basement,  but  the  patrol  automobile  is  said  to  have 
obviated  the  use  of  them.  All  persons  arrested  are  transferred  to  head- 
quarters as  soon  as  possible. 

The  city  authorities  should  seriously  consider  the  question  of  modern 
and  adequate  quarters  for  its  police  department  and  jail.  The  present 
jail  might  be  fitted  up  as  a  place  for  lodging  tramps,  but  it  is  unfit  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used  considering  the  large  number  of  arrests 
in  this  rapidly  growing  city. 

In  former  reports  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  old  county 
jail,  when  vacate<l,  be  acquired  by  the  city  and  remodeled  into  a  police 
station  and  city  jail.  At  that  time  the  inadequacy  of  the  new  county  jail 
was  not  so  apparent  as  at  present  and  we  have  suggested  in  a  report  on 
that  institution  that  the  board  of  supervisors  consider  the  advisability  of 
using  the  old  Jail  for  short  term  prisoners  when  the  new  jail  Is  congested 
as  it  probably  will  be  at  times.  Possibly  some  arrangement  might  be  made 
between  the  county  and  city  whereby  the  old  jail  could  be  fltted  up  for  use 
as  a  city  jail  and  for  short  term  prisoners  as  well.    The  situation  is  one 
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that  calls  for  early  and  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  city 
authorities. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)        JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary. 
CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector. 

YILLAGS    LOCKUP— SCOTIA 

SGHENEOl^ADY  COUNTY 

Inspected  December  31,  1914.  W.  R  Williams,  Village  President  and 
Chief  of  Police.    Population,  about  4,500. 

There  is  no  paid  police  force,  but  two,  and  sometimes  three,  of  the 
town  constables  live  in  the  village  and  are  sworn  in  by  the  president  as 
village  officers  also. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  village  maintains  a  lockup.  Some  eight 
years  ago  it  put  two  steel  cages  in  the  basement  of  the  village  hall,  a  two- 
story  brick  building  in  good  condition,  containing  on  the  first  floor  the  fire 
apparatus,  and  on  the  second  floor  the  village  offices.  The  cages  were 
used  a  few  times  for  lodgers  after  they  were  first  installed,  but  during  the 
last  three  years  they  have  not  been  used  at  all,  either  for  prisoners  or 
lodgers.  The  basement  consists  of  one  room  and  contains  the  heating 
plant,  coal  and  the  steel  cages  mentioned.  The  ceiling  is  on  a  level  with 
the  sidewalk.  There  is  one  window  about  three  feet  square  near  the  cages, 
having  an  areaway  on  the  outside.  The  basement  has  a  number  of  electric 
lights.    There  is  no  water.    The  village  has  both  sewers  and  public  water. 

The  cages  are  about  5  ft.  x  6  ft.  6  in.,  each  equipped  with  one  steel 
bunk.  The  village  clerk  who  has  an  office  in  the  building  stated  that  he 
could  remember  the  cages  having  been  used  but  once  since  they  were  placed 
in  the  basement,  but  that  possibly  some  years  ago  they  may  have  been 
used  a  few  times  for  lodgers.  The  practice  is  to  take  prisoners  to 
Schenectady  at  once  if  necessary  to  detain  them.  There  is  a  trolley  service, 
both  day  and  night,  between  Schenectady  and  Scotia. 

If  this  village  ever  concludes  that  it  needs  a  lockup,  these  cages  should 
be  removed  to  an  upper  room  in  some  section  of  the  village,  equipped  with 
closets  and  lavatories. 

Respectfully  submitted 

(Signed)         GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

SCHOHARIE  COUNTY 

VILLAGE   LOCKUP— COBLESKILL 

Inspected  August  27,  1914.  Population  2,088.  J.  G.  Cross,  Village 
President;  William  Goldrlng,  Justice. 

This  lockup  consists  of  a  one-story  stone  building  with  metal  roof, 
constructed  in  the  rear  of  the  fire  station  which  is  a  wooden  building 
facing  the  principal  street,  the  first  fioor  of  which  Is  occupied  by  the  fire 
apparatus,  on  the  second  floor  in  the  police  court  room. 

The  Jail  building  is  about  14  ft  x  18  ft.  x  12  ft,  has  an  entrance  hall- 
way about  6  feet  wide  with  a  brick  fioor,  and  contains  three  cells  about  5 
ft.  X  7  ft,  each  with  a  wooden  fioor.  The  cells  are  of  wooden  construction 
and  the  cell  room  has  a.  wooden  ceiling.  The  bunks  are  also  made  of 
wood.  There  is  a  small  window  in  the  hallway  and  each  cell  has  a  window 
about  6  inches  wide  and  3  feet  high.  There  are  electric  lights.  The  heat 
is  from  a  coal  stove. 

The  chief  police  officer,  who  is  on  duty  at  night,  informed  me  that  he 
has  been  on  the  force  since  1912  and  during  that  time  there  has  never  boon 
over  two  prisoners  in  this  lockup  at  once,  and  the  whole  number  since  1912 
would  not  exceed  a  dozen,  and  there  were  no  women  detained.  In  winter 
there  are  a  few  lodgers,  an  average  of  about  one  detained  a  night 
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KEOOM  MKNDATION  8 

The  entire  interior  of  this  jail  should  be  removed  and  the  following 
improvements  made: 

Put  in  a  concrete  floor  with  cinder  fill. 

Enlarge  the  rear  windows  making  them  about  3  feet  square,  the  same 
height  above  the  fioor  as  the  present  ones  (over  7  feet)  and  put  a  large 
transom  over  the  entrance  door,  all  to  be  barred. 

Place  two  steel  cells  or  cages,  with  open  barred  tops  and  fronts  in  the 
left  hand  section  of  the  room.  The  cells  should  be  5  feet  wide  and  7  feet 
deep.  The  windows  are  back  of  the  cells  and  over  them,  hence  the 
necessity  for  open  top  cells  to  afford  light  and  circulation  of  air.  Each 
cell  should  contain  a  bunk,  a  tank  flushing  closet  to  be  flushed  by  means 
of  a  push  button,  and  a  wash-basin  with  a  faucet  that  closes  automatically. 

The  remaining  Miction  of  the  room,  not  in  front  of  these  cells,  should 
be  partitioned  off  with  brick  or  concrete  for  a  women's  room.  This  room 
would  be  about  7  ft.  x  13  ft.  and  should  have  an  iron  cot  or  bunk,  a  closet, 
a  wash-basin  with  running  water  and  a  stove.  The  door  from  the  entrance 
hall  should  be  solid.    This  room  should  have  a  good  sized  outside  window. 

These  improvements  would  make  a  lockup  on  the  plan  of  the  one  at 
Walton  and  would  meet  the  need  of  Cobleskill  for  the  present. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)         GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief    Inspector. 

VILLAGE  LOCKUP—MIDDLEBURGH 

SCHOHARIE  COUNTY 

Inspected  November  6,  1914.  D.  H.  Wood,  Chief  of  PoUce ;  L.  C.  Wells, 
Police  Justice. 

This  lockup  consists  of  a  wooden  addition  to  the  engine  house,  which 
is  a  brick  structure.  The  lockup  was  fully  described  in  a  report  of  inspec- 
tion dated  November  9,  1913,  and  remains  in  all  respects  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  at  that  time.  The  number  of  arrests  last  year  was  said  to  be 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  who  were  put  in  the  lockup.  Police  court  is  in 
session  during  the  day  time  and  practically  all  arrests  are  disposed  of  the 
same  day. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  recommended  that  washing  facilities  be  fur- 
nished as  the  lockup  is  without  water,  and  that  it  should  have  supervision 
at  night.  These  recommendations  are  repeated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         GEO.  McLAUGHLIN. 

Chief    Inspector, 

VILLAGE  LOCKUP— RICHMONDVILLE 

SCHOHARIE  COUNTY 

Inspected  April  22,  1914. 

This  lockup  is  used  very  little,  the  justice  stating  that  only  two  or 
three  arrests  were  made  during  the  past  year.  It  con.<?ists  of  two  latticed 
steel  cages  In  a  small  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  fire  house,  which  is  a 
two-story  frame  building.  The  cells  have  steel  bunks  with  mattresses  and 
blankets,  which  were  found  in  a  fairly  clean  condition.  There  is  no 
sanitary  closet  or  running  water  in  the  building,  Each  cell  has  a  bucket  in 
a  steel  case.    The  village  has  a  water  system  but  no  sewerage. 

The  lockup  has  two  large  windows  which  afford  very  good  ventilation 
and  sunlight.  The  room  is  heated  with  a  coal  stove  and  there  are  electric 
lights  in  the  hose  room.  The  building  in  which  the  lockup  is  located  is 
entirely  of  combustible  material,  and  sui^rvlsion  during  the  night  when 
occupied  should  not  be  neglected  on  account  of  the  danger  of  fire. 

The  lockup  could  "be  greatly  improved  by  cementing  the  floor,  install- 
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iBg  the  village  water  and,  if  possible,  a  flushing  closet     The  same  is 
recommended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector, 

VILLAGE  LOCKUP— SHARON  SPRINGS 

SCHOHARIE  COUNTY 

Inspected  August  28,  1914. 

This  lockup  consists  of  two  cages  in  the  rear  end  of  the  basement  of 
the  village  hall,  a  new  frame  building  with  concrete  foundations.  The 
floor  of  this  portion  of  the  basement  is  on  the  level  with  the  ground  outside. 

The  cages  are  enclosed  in  a  room  12  ft  x  16  ft.,  with  concrete  floor, 
wood  partition  and  10-foot  ceiling.  They  have  open  fronts  and  rear,  the 
rest  solid.  There  is  a  good  sized  window  opening  on  the  solid  side  of  the 
cage  which  shuts  out  the  light  There  is  no  water.  The  village  has  a  water 
system  and  sewers.  As  this  is  a  summer  resort  the  lockup  is  not  used  or 
needed  in  cold  weather,  and  has  no  heat 

No  arrests  have  been  made  so  far  this  year.  There  were  about  six 
during  the  season  last  year. 

BECOM  H  ENDATION  8 

1.  The  cages  should  be  turned  around  so  as  to  face  the  window. 

2.  A  somewhat  larger  space  of  floor  should  be  concreted. 

3.  A  closet  and  wash-basin  should  be  installed  in  each  cage. 

4.  An  electric  light  should  be  placed  in  the  approach  to  the  lockup  on 
the  outside. 

With  these,  improvements  this  lockup  would  seem  to  be  all  this  village 
needs. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Stoned)         GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

SCHUYLER  COUNTY 

VILLAGE  LOCKUP— MONTOUR  FALLS 

Inspected  June  10,  1914. 

Two  steel  cages  with  bunks  ami  bedding  in  the  Are  station  comprise 
the  lockup  facilities  ;n  this  village.  The  engine  room  has  electric  light 
and  a  sink  with  running  water.  Light  and  ventilation  are  ^o.»cl.  Twenty- 
nine  arrests  were  made  in  1913  and  ten  during  the  present  year.  Women 
are  seldom  taken  into  custody,  and  in  that  event,  the  justice  stated,  they 
would  not  be  detained  in  the  lockup  but  would  be  taken  to  the  Schuyler 
county  jail  at  Watkins. 

Prisoners  should  not  be  left  in  this  lockup  because  of  the  fire 
risk. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         JOHN   F.   TREMAIN, 

Secretary, 

VILLAGE  LOCKUP— WATKINS 

SCHUYLER  COUNTY 

Inspected  June  10,  1914.    Emmet  Ellis,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  the  rear  of  the  fire  station  on  the  main 
street  of  the  village.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of  wood  and  contains  two 
cages  with  bunks.  There  are  no  sanitary  facilities  in  the  lockup,  but  the 
engine  room  is  equipped  with  a  sanitary  closet,  sink  with  running  water, 
electric  light,  and  coal  stove.  Wooden  bars  separate  the  lockup  from  the 
engine  room,  permitting  a  circulation  of  heat  and  air. 
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About  fifty  or  sixty  arrests  are  made  annnally.  Women  are  seldom 
arrested,  but  in  that  event  they  are  taken  to  the  connty  Jail  in  the  village. 
The  village  has  recently  purchased  a  motor  fire  apparatus,  and  the 
chief  of  police  stated  it  was  the  intention  of  the  village  authorities  to  lay 
a  cement  floor  in  the  fire  station.  While  this  work  is  under  way  it  woald 
be  well  to  make  provision  for  a  new  lockup  by  installing  steel  cages  with 
proper  toUet  facilities.  Plans  for  such  improvement  should  be  submitted 
to  the  State  -Commission  of  Prisons  for  approval  as  required  by  law. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

iSiffned)  JOHN  F.  TRElfAIN, 

Secretary 

SENECA  COUNTY 

VILLAGE    IX)CKUP— SENECA    FALLS 

Inspected  July  7,  1914.  IjCwIs  Avery,  Village  President;  Stewart  Hill, 
Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  a  room  in  the  rear  of  engine  house  No.  3, 
about  one-third  mile  from  police  headquarters  and  court  room  in  the  main 
business  section  of  the  village.  This  room  is  15  ft  x  17  ft,  with  an  8  ft 
ceiling  of  wood.  There  is  a  concrete  floor  in  that  portion  of  the  room  not 
occupied  by  the  cells.  The  walls  are  brick.  There  are  three  windows,  one 
8  ft  9  in.  X  2  ft  4  in.  and  two  2  ft.  8  in.  x  2  ft  One  of  the  latter  has 
been  boarded  up  for  some  unexplained  reason.  There  is  a  closet  in  the 
corridor  and  a  cold  water  faucet 

The  lockup  contains  two  steel  cages,  one  5  ft  x  7  ft  x  7  ft,  the  other 
3  ft  8  in.  X  7  ft  X  7  ft.  The  floors  of  the  cages  are  iron,  which  are  rusted 
and  badly  broken.  Each  cage  contains  two  steel  bunks,  one  of  which  was 
entirely  broken  down,  and  one  needed  repairing.  The  room  is  heated  by 
steam.  The  light  is  a  single  gas  Jet  in  the  corridor.  The  village  has  water 
and  sewers.  The  floor  of  this  lockup  is  about  7  inches  below  grade  in 
front  and  about  3  feet  below  grade  on  the  side  of  the  cell  room  which  is  in 
the  rear  end  of  the  building. 

The  village  has  four  police  officers,  two  of  whom  are  on  duty  after 
midnight  The  number  of  men  arrested  and  locked  up  over  night,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  police  and  Justice,  averages  about  16  to  18  a 
month ;  sometimes  on  a  Saturday  night  there  are  4  or  5,  other  nights  none. 
This  does  not  include  the  prisoners  who  are  locked  up  for  a  &w  hours 
during  the  day  time  and  does  not  include  the  tramps  or  lodgers;  theoe,  i 
was  Informed,  average  about  three  a  night  in  the  winter;  sometimes  as 
many  as  six  or  seven.  The  number  of  women  arrested  and  locked  in  these 
cages  is  from  eight  to  ten  a  year  according  to  the  police ;  about  four  oi  flve 
according  to  the  Justice. 

The  lockup  has  practically  no  supervision  at  night  While  the  room 
in  front  of  the  cages  was  fairly  clean,  the  cell  floors  were  dirty  and  tlie 
lockup  evidently  does  not  receive  the  care  it  should  have. 

RECOM  MENDATIONS 

The  boards  should  be  removed  from  the  window;  the  lockup  is  not 
any  too  light  at  best 

If  this  lockup  is  to  be  continued,  new  floors  should  be  put  in  the 
cages,  preferably  concrete,  and  the  bunks  repaired. 

A  separate  room  for  women  and  children,  properly  equipped,  should 
be  provided. 

This  lockup  will  never  be  satisfactory  for  a  village  the  size  of  Seneca 
Falls,  which  contains  about  7,000  population  and  is  growing.  It  is  in  a 
remote  section  of  the  village,  about  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  business 
portion,  as  above  stated,  across  a  long  bridge,  compelling  the  officers  to 
convey,  sometimes  drag,  intoxicated  persons  the  whole  distance  thiough 
the  main  street  and  then  through  a  lonely  section,  and  march  them  back 
again  to  the  court  room.    No  patrol  wagon  is  maintained. 
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As  neither  the  building  in  which  the  lockup  is  located,  nor  the  lockup 
itself  is  fireproof,  actual  and  continued  supervision  should  be  pro^lued 
whenever  the  lockup  is  in  use  at  night  The  work  of  the  night  officers  is 
too  remote  to  enable  them  to  attend  to  their  proper  duties  and  at  the  same 
time  give  adequate  supervision  to  the  lockup. 

These  objections  and  the  further  fact  that  a  room  must  be  provided 
for  women  and  children  indicate  that  the  only  proper  remedy  for  exl^dng 
undesirable  conditions  is  a  new  lockup  for  this  village  located  near  the 
police  headquarters  and  police  court  in  the  central  section  of  the  village^ 
and  this  Is  recommended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Bigned)        GEO.  McLAUOHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 


STEUBEN  COUNTY 

VILLAGE   LOCKUP— ADDISON 

Inspected  September  30,  1914.    William  Latterman,  Village  President 

Addison  has  a  population  of  about  2,100. 

The  lockup  is  located  in  a  room  in  the  rear  end  of  the  first  fioor  of  the 
City  Hall,  a  four-story  brick  building.  This  room  is  15  ft  x  28  ft,  with 
a  concrete  floor,  metal  ceiling,  brick  walls,  and  is  considered  fireproof. 
It  has  an  outside  door  and  no  connection  with  the  other  rooms  of  the 
building.  The  room  is  heated  by  a  coal  stove  and  has  a  toilet  and  faucet 
The  toilet  was  out  of  order.  There  is  a  large  window  directly  in  front  of 
the  cages,  of  which  there  are  two,  each  4  ft  6  in.  x-7  ft  x  7  ft,  with  two 
bunks  in  each,  and  some  bedding  in  fair  condition.  The  cages  have 
latticed  bars  in  front,  rear  and  top  and  on  all  sides  except  the  partition 
which  is  solid.    The  openings  between  the  bars  are  4  in.  x  4^  in. 

The  Justice's  docket  showed  57  arrests  in  1914  to  date,  mostly  for 
intoxication.  Nearly  all  of  those  arrested  were  held  in  the  lockup  over 
night  There  were  about  400  lodgers  in  1913,  and  about  300  this  year  to 
date.  The  chief  of  police  keeps  one  cage  for  those  under  arrest;  the 
lodgers  sleep  in  the  other  one  and  in  the  room  outside  the  cages. 

This  is  a  well  constructed  lockup,  well  lighted  and  practically  fire- 
proof. The  toilet  should  be  repaired  at  once,  and  it  would  be  a  desirable 
improvement  to  put  a  toilet  and  wash  basin  or  faucet  in  the  cage  used 
for  prisoners.  This  is  not  a  large  lockup  and  it  would  be  better  to  provide 
a  separate  room  for  lodgers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 


TOWN    LOCKUP— AVOCA 

STEUBEN   COUNTY 

Inspected  June  9,  1914.    Lee  N.  Sbults,  Supervisor. 

A  room  in  the  rear  of  a  building  known  as  the  Masonic  Hall,  erected 
in  1912,  has  been  set  apart  by  the  town  authorities  for  lockup  purposes. 
Two  steel  cages,  formerly  in  use  in  the  fire  engine  house,  have  been 
installed;  the  room  is  well  lighted,  has  a  sanitary  closet,  is  heated  by 
steam,  and  has  electric  light 

Although  a  comparatively  new  lockup,  it  showed  evidence  of  lack  of 
care.  All  the  cells  were  rusted  and  badly  in  need  of  paint  An  old  couch 
was  lying  on  top  of  the  cells  and  there  were  boxes  of  papers,  etc.,  stacked 
about  the  room.  Although  the  number  of  arrests  is  few,  the  lockup  should 
not  be  permitted  to  deteriorate  for  lack  of  care. 
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RECOM  MENDATI0N8 

That  the  cells  be  paiuted. 

That  the  use  of  the  lockup  for  storage  purposes  be  discontinued. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)         JOHN  F.   TREMAIN, 

Becretary. 

VILLAGE  LOCKUP— CANISTEO 

STEUBEN  COUNTY 

Inspected  September  30,  1914.  Population  of  village  about  2,400,  G. 
M.  Halsey,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  is  located  ou  the  first  floor  of  a  two-story  brick  building 
adjacent  to  the  fire  company  building.  The  interior  is  of  wood.  The  cell 
room  is  20  ft.  X  30  ft.,  with  an  8^  ft  ceiling,  and  has  two  good  sized 
windows  and  a  sink  with  a  faucet.  The  heat  and  light  are  from  natural 
gas.  The  lockup  has  three  steel  cages  each  5  f t  x  6%  ft  x  6%  ft,  with  two 
bunks  and  a  toilet  in  each. 

The  arrests  average  about  two  a  month,  mostly  for  intoxication  and 
about  all  held  in  the  lockup  over  night  Last  winter  about  400  lodgers 
slept  In  the  lockup,  and  in  September  this  year  twelve  have  been  given 
lodging.  These  are  not  arrested.  There  is  a  night  policeman  who  gives 
the  lockup  supervision. 

KEC^OM  MEN  DATION  S 

1st.  A  new  gas  stove  in  place  of  the  present  one,  which  no  longer 
gives  proper  service. 

2nd.  A  concrete  floor  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  wood  floor, 
to  be'  laid  so  it  can  be  flushed. 

3rd.  Put  some  hard  wood  benches  in  the  front  for  the  lodgers  to  sleep 
on  and  reserve  one  cell  for  the  arrested  prisoners. 

This  lockup  is  light,  well  located,  of  good  size,  well  ventilated  and  with 
these  Improvements  will  be  fairly  satisfactory. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chei)    Inspector. 

VILLAGE  LOCKUP— COHOCTON 

STEUBEN   COUNTY 

Insi)ec*ted  July  17,  1914.  W.  J.  Faulkner,  Village  President 

This  lockup  is  located  in  the  back  room  of  the  engine  house,  a  two- 
story  wooden  building.  There  is  an  outside  entrance  and  no  door  between 
the  engine  room  and  the  Iwkup.  The  room  usetl  for  a  lockup  is  13  ft  x  23  ft, 
with  a  10  ft.  celling.  There  is  a  barred  window  in  front,  about  2%  ft. 
X  3  ft 

In  the  back  end  of  this  room  are  three  wooden  cells,  each  4  ft  x  8  ft, 
extending  upward  to  the  ceiling.  The  front  of  the  cells  above  the  doors 
consist  of  latticed  wooden  bars.  About  three  feet  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  partition  between  the  cells  is  also  latticed.  There  is  an  ouside  window 
in  each  cell,  well  up.  In  two  of  the  cells  this  window  is  in  the  back  wall 
8  in.  X  12  in.  in  size;  and  in  the  other  cell  the  window  is  12  in.  x  18  in., 
and  placed  ou  the  side ;  all  the  windows  are  barred. 

The  lockup  was  clean,  and  I  was  advised  by  the  chief  of  police  that 
there  has  been  no  complaint  of  vennin.  It  is  scarcely  used  at  all  in  winter 
and  is  heated  l)y  a  wood  stove  only  when  In  use,  hence  it  would  be  difficult 
to  keep  water  in  the  lockup,  as  it  would  freeze. 

I  was  Informed  that  not  over  three  a  year  are  kept  in  this  lockup  over 
night,  and  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  are  locked  in  for  a  short  time  during 
the  day  no  lodgers  are  care<i  for.  Considering  that  it  is  very  little  used 
and  has  supervision  at  night  when  occupied  this  lockup  seems  to  meet  the 
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present  needs  of  this  vicinity.  The  matter  of  supervision,  however,  should 
not  be  neg^lected  or  omitted,  even  if  it  is  necessary  for  the  village  to  employ 
a  watchman  for  the  few  nights  during  the  year  that  it  is  used. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)         GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

CITY  JAIL^-CORNING 

STEUBEN   COUNTY 

lusixicted  June  9,  1914.    Charles  G.  Hammiu*,  Chief  ot  Police. 

Coming's  pollc*e  station  and  jail  are  located  in  the  City  Hall.  There 
are  five  steel  cells  for  women  in  a  room  on  the  first  floor  and  five  for  men 
in  the  basement.  Lodgers  are  cared  for  in  a  room  in  the  basement 
through  which  it  is  necessary  to  pass  to  reach  the  men's  department 

The  women's  room  is  lighted  and  ventilated  by  three  windows  and 
contains  a  closet..  The  cells  liave  steel  bunks  and  are  equipi)ed  >vlth 
bedding   when  in  use. 

The  cells  in  the  basement  have  solid  steel  fronts  except  the  doors,  and 
steel  fioors.  Each  cell  has  a  canvas  hammock  and  bucket.  The  hammocks 
were  dirty.  The  basement  floor  is  concrete.  Three  windows  furnish  light 
and  ventilation  and  ventilating  pipes  have  been  iustalleii  in  the  rear  r.f 
the  cells,  but  apparently  were  not  working  properly  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion. There  is  a  closet  in  the  corridor.  The  room  U  lighted  by  electric 
lights  and  natural  gas  and  heated  by  steam. 

The  chief  of  police  stated  that  the  Board  of  PolU^e  Commis-slouera  had 
been  active  in  endeavoring  to  improve  conditions  at  the  Jail  and  that  funds 
had  been  provided  for  improvements  which  it  was  i}roposed  to  make  in 
the  near  future.  The  jail  could  be  improved  by  instalilu^  bunks,  sanitary 
closets  of  an  api)roved  tyi»e  and  stationary  wash-ba.-'iiis  with  runnin;^  water 
in  each  cell,  improving  the  ventilation,  and  painting  the  interior.  Plans 
for  improvements  should  be  .sul>mitte<l  to  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons 
as  require<l  by  law. 

According:  to  the  la.st  ireusus  reiKirt,  Corning  Ls  a  city  of  nearly  14,000. 
The  number  of  arrests  in  1913  was  501,  of  whom  23  were  women.  Up  to 
June  iHt  of  the  present  year  164  males  and  14  females  had  been  taken 
into  custody.  Although  the  city  has  a  separate  place  of  detention  l.o»r 
women,  it  does  not  employ  a  matron,  and  females  are  in  charge  of  police 
officers  when  in  custody.  On  the  day  of  lnsi)ection  two  young  women, 
detained  as  witnesses,  were  (wc-upying  the  women's  quarter^  where  they 
had  been  in  custody  for  nearly  a  week.  They  said  they  had  beeii  well 
treated,  but  their  cases  serve  to  illustrate  the  need  for  the  employment  of 
a  matron  when  women  are  detained.  The  city  magistrate  and  chief  of 
police  said  they  had  urged  that  a  matron  be  employed  but  that  no  action 
had  been  taken  by  the  Common  Council  in  the  matter. 

A  sink  with  running  water  and  a  sanitarj'  closet  have  been  installed 
in  the  tramp  room.  Lodgers  cared  for  during  the  year  1913  nmnbered 
1,595  and  1,364  had  been  given  lodgings  up  to  June  1st  oi  the  present  year. 

Juveniles,  it  was  stated,  are  either  paroled  m  the  ciistcnly  of  their 
l»arcnts  or  detained  in  the  police  rooom. 

RECOM  ME.XDATION  8 

That  sanitary  closets  of  an  ai  i^roved  type  and  stationary  wash 
basins  with  running  water  be  placed  in  each  cell. 

That  polished  hardwood  bunks  be  installed  in  ibe  cells  in  the  men's 
department  in  place  of  the  canvas  hammocks  now  in  use. 
That  the  ventilating  system  be  improved. 

That  the  cells  and  interior  of  the  rooms  be  painted  a  light  color. 
That  a  matron  be  employed  when  females  are  detained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)         JOHN   F.   TREMAIN, 

Secretary, 
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CITY   JAIIv— CORNING 

STEUBEN   COUNTY 

Inspected  September  13  and  14,  1914.  Charles  G.  Hammer,  Chief  of 
Police. 

Coming  is  a  prosperous  city  of  about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  A 
chief  of  police  and  nbie  patrolmen  constitute  the  police  force. 

The  jail  is  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  city  hall.  It  consists  of  two 
cell  rooms  and  a  tramp  lodging  room.  The  room  on  the  first  fioor  is  used 
for  women  and  for  a  certain  class  of  men  when  women  are  not  In  custody. 
This  room  contains  five  steel  cells  and  is  well  ventilated. 

The  men's  cell  room  and  the  tramp  room  are  in  the  basement.  The 
tramp  room  is  about  18  x  20  feet,  with  a  cement  fioor,  and  is  ventilated 
by  three  small  windows.  The  entrance  to  the  men*s  cell  room  Is  throu^ 
the  tramp  room  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  barred  door.  The  men's 
cell  room  has  five  steel  cells  and  is  ventilated  by  three  small  windows. 
When  visited  on  the  night  of  September  13th  the  ventilation  of  the  tramp 
room  and  the  men's  cell  room  was  bad. 

Coming  is  to  be  commended  for  adopting  most  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  recent  inspection  report  of  this  Commission.  Sanitary  closets 
will  soon  be  placed  in  three  of  the  cells  of  the  men's  room  and  in  three 
of  the  cells  of  the  women's  cell  room,  the  dirty  old  hanmiocks  removed 
and  bunks  substituted,  cement  floors  laid  in  the  cells,  the  cell  rooms 
cleaned  and  painted,  and  a  matron  employed  when  women  are  detained. 
These  improvements  show  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  city  to  make 
the  Jail  sanitary  and  decent  and  to  co-operate  with  the  reasonable  sug- 
gestions of  this  Commission.  The  improvements,  however,  should  include 
a  detention  room  for  Juveniles  and  witnesses,  the  need  of  which  is  evident. 

The  law  provides  that  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  cannot 
be  detained  in  the  same  room  with  adults.  Occasionally  children  are 
detained  in  Corning.  It  is  claimed  that  they  are  never  placed  in  cells. 
Children  who  have  no  homes,  or  whom  it  is  improper  to  leave  with  bad 
parents,  or  who  commit  the  more  serious  offenses,  or  who  are  sent  away 
to  State  institutions,  must  be  held  at  the  police  station.  State  institutions 
will  not  take  children  unless  a  certificate  of  freedom  from  contagious  dis- 
eases is  filed,  which  imposes  a  detention  of  a  day,  and  sometimes  several 
days,  at  the  i)olice  station.  Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  detail;  wit 
nesses  for  days  during  hearings  before  the  city  magistrate.  Two  women 
were  under  detention  in  the  cells  for  a  week  at  the  time  of  the  last  in- 
spection. The  confinement  of  witnesses,  who  are  serving  the  State,  in 
the  cells  of  the  men's  and  women's  cell  rooms  is  a  great  wrong. 

Many  of  the  women  are  detained  for  intoxication;  other  women  are 
fairly  respectable  and  well  behaved.  Such  women  ought  not  to  be  mingled 
with  the  intoxicated  women  and  imprisoned  in  steel  cells.  Most  of  the 
police  stations  in  the  cities  of  the  State  have  a  dormitory  room  for  the 
detention  of  women.  While  the  number  of  Juveniles  detained  may  not 
be  large,  and  while  the  number  of  detained  witnesses  may  be  small  and 
the  number  of  women  arrested  far  less  than  men,  the  accommodations 
for  all  these  classes  together  present  a  pressing  need  for  a  detention  room. 
A  small  room  containing  a  sanitary  closet,  a  lavatory  and  two  cots  will 
suffice.  I  looked  around  the  city  hall  and  In  various  parts  of  it  there 
appeared  plenty  of  space  for  such  a  room,  which  could  be  inexpensively 
fitted  up  and  maintained  without  extra  cost 

I  conferred  with  Judge  Bostleman  of  the  City  Court,  who  state  1  that 
there  was  great  need  of  such  a  detention  room,  and  that  he  had  requested 
it  on  various  occasions.  It  was  surprising  that  a  request  of  such  simple 
and  inexpensive  character  from  a  judge  doing  the  excellent  work  of  the 
city  Judge  who  is  the  best  informed  of  any  one  in  Coming  as  to  its 
necessity  should  not  be  immediately  granted  when  intended  to  serve 
children,  Innocent  witnesses  and  unfortunate  women. 
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BBCOM  MBNDATION  8 

That  in  addition  to  the  improvements  made  in  the  city  jail  a  room  be 
provided  equipped  with  a  sanitary  closet,  lavatory,  and  at  least  two  cot 
beds,  and  be  used  for  the  detention  of  juveniles  and  when  not  in  use  for 
juveniles  for  the  detention  of  witnesses,  and  when  not  In  use  for  juveniles 
or  detained  witnesses,  for  women  who  are  not  Intoxicated  or  disorderly. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  FRANK  E.  WADE, 

OomnUsaioner 


TOWN    LOCKUP— GIBSON 

STEUBEN   COUNTY 

Inspected  June  9,  1914.    George  C.  Straubinger,  Supervisor. 

This  lockup  is  a  small  one-story  frame  structure  located  in  the  rear 
of  the  town  hall.  It  contains  two  wooden  cells,  each  equipped  with  two 
bunks  which  were  supplied  at  the  time  of  inspection  with  mattresses  and 
l)edding.  One  of  the  cells  has  a  solid  wooden  door  with  a  barred  opening 
over  it  7  in.  X  2  ft  11  in.  and  a  small  aperture  over  it.  The  door  to  the  lock- 
1  ft  3  in.  X  1  ft.  11  in.  and  a  small  aperture  over  it  The  door  to  the  lock- 
up at  som^  former  time  contained  a  window  about  a  foot  square  which  had 
been  barred.  Some  prisoner  in  attempting  to  escape  had  wrenched  off 
most  of  the  bars.  To  prevent  further  efforts  of  this  kind  an  iron  plate 
containing  sixteen  holes  about  an  inch  in  diameter  had  been  placed  over 
the  window.  These  botes  afford  the  only  means  of  light  and  ventilation, 
there  being  no  windows  in  the  building. 

A  part  of  the  space  in  front  of  the  cells  is  occupied  by  a  coal  bin  and 
a  stove.  Two  kerosene  lamps  furnish  light  at  night.  There  is  no  water 
or  sanitary  facilities  and  the  lockup  is  unfit  for  use  as  a  place  of  detention. 
It  is  a  dangerous  fire  trap  and  I  recommend  that  it  be  abandoned  at  once 
for  lockup  purposes.  The  local  Justice  of  the  peace  stated  that  the 
number  of  arrests  averages  about  one  a  month. 

If  the  town  desires  to  continue  to  maintain  a  lockup,  a  small  fire- 
proof building  should  be  erected  with  steel  cells  and  proper  sanitary 
facilities,  plans  for  which  should  be  submitted  to  the  State  C'<  mi  mission 
of  Prisons  for  approval. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary. 


A'lLLAGE  LOCKUP— HAMMONDSPORT 

STEUBEN    COUNTY 

Inspected  June  10,  1914.  I>r.  P.  D.  Greene,  Village  President;  A.  W. 
Barton,  Chief  of  Police. 

Tills  is  a  comparatively  new  lockup  and  was  described  in  detail  in 
a  report  of  Insiiection  dated  Sei)teml)er  11,  1913.  It  is  located  in  the  village 
building  and  contains  three  steel  colls,  each  equipped  with  bunks,  bedding, 
sanitary  closet  and  stationary  wash-basin  with  running  water.  It  is  well 
cared  for  and  was  in  good  condition.  The  lockup  is  a  credit  to  the 
village. 

It  is  recommended  that  screens  be  placed  over  the  windows  to  prevent 
outsiders  from  passing  things  to  prisoners. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary. 
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CITY  JAILr— HORNELL 

STEUBEN   COUNTY 

To  the  Honorable'  State  Commission  of  Prisons : 

Inspected  June  27,  1914.     Clarence  Bailey,  Chief  of  Police. 

Since  the  last  inspection  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor 
has  been  removed  from  Police  Headquarters,  the  lodgers  room  has  been 
shifted  to  another  part  of  the  cellar,  and  satisfactory  quarters  hare  been 
equipped  in  the  city  building  for  the  detention  of  children;  otherwise 
conditions  remain  the  same. 

The  city  Jail  is  on  the  ground  floor  and  in  the  cellar  of  a  building 
constructed  in  1877  for  village  purix)ses.  The  building  is  several  stories 
high  and  backs  up  against  the  solid  brick  wall  of  a  bakery.  On  one  side 
is  the  partition  wall  of  a  store  and  on  the  other  side  is  a  narrow  alley. 
Most  of  the  ventilation  of  the  jail  is  received  from  the  alley.  Some  venti- 
lation, obstructed  by  partitions,  comes  from  the  front  of  the  building.  A 
shaft  at  the  rear  of  the  building  extends  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof  but 
it  is  so  high  and  obstructed  that  it  is  doubtful  if  much  air  can  pass 
through  it. 

The  men's  cell  room  is  on  the  alley  side  of  the  building.  It  is  about 
twenty  feet  square  and  contains  six  cells,  each  about  5x7  feet  containing 
two  bunks.  No  closets  are  in  the  cells.  A  general  closet  and  wash  basin 
is  in  the  cell  room.    The  ventilation  of  this  cell  room  appears  insufficient 

A  barred  cell  open  on  the  sides  is  the  sole  provision  for  the  detention 
of  women.  A  shower  bath  used  by  the  police  is  close  up  against  the  side 
of  the  cell  and  the  only  screen  between  the  general  police  room  and  the 
women's  cell  is  a  cloth  curtain.  It  is  an  indecent  place  for  the  detention 
of  women  and  has  Inadequate  ventilation  and  equipment.  From  the  first 
of  January  to  the  first  of  May,  thirteen  women  were  detained  in  this  celL 

The  cellar  in  which  the  lodgers  are  given  sleeping  accommodations, 
undoubtedly,  constitutes  a  nuisance.  It  appears  to  have  little  or  no 
ventilation.  The  records  of  police  headquarters  show  that  888  lodgers  in 
January,  310  in  February,  648  in  March,  732  in  April  and  340  in  May  were 
crowded  into  the  cellar. 

The  city  authorities  stated  in  1011  that  the  construction  of  a  city 
building  and  Jail  was  under  discussion,  and  if  given  reasonable  opportnidty 
Homell  would  abate  bad  conditions  in  its  city  Jail.  Practically  no  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  ventilation  and  sanitation,  and  the  prospect 
does  not  look  favorable  for  a  new  city  Jail,  or  substantial  sanitary  improve- 
ments. The  city  of  Hornell  owns  a  site  which  will  afford  a  good  location 
for  a  city  Jail.  Mayor  Nelson  has  endeavored  to  have  a  new  city  jail 
erected,  but  his  efforts  so  far  have  not  met  with  success. 

It  is  recommended : 

That  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Hornell  be  cited  to  show  cause  at 
the  September  meeting  of  the  State  ConmiiBsion  of  Prisons  why  t^e  city 
Jail  should  not  be  closed  pursuant  to  Chapter  379  of  the  Laws  of  1914, 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  FRANK  E.  WADE, 

CammissUmer 


CITY  JAIL— HORNELL 

STEUBEN   COUNTY 

Inspected  November  27,  1014.  Frank  J.  Nelson,  Mayor;  Clarence 
Bailey,  Chief  of  Police. 

The  authorities  of  the  city  of  Hornell  were  cited  to  show  cause 
before  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  at  its  September  meeting  why  the 
city  Jail  should  not  be  closed  under  the  provisions  c^  chapter  379  of  the 
Laws  of  1914.  At  that  meeting  the  Mayor  appeared  and  stated  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  city  authorities  to  submit  to  the  voters  of  the  city  a 
proposal  to  issue  bonds  for  the  erection  of  a  municipal  building  to  include 
a  city  Jail.     Such  a  proposal,  providing  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  to  the 
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amount  of  $50,000,  was  submitted  on  October  22nd  and  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  56  ayes  to  542  noes. 

Meanwhile,  conditions  in  the  city  Jail  have  not  changed  appreciably 
since  the  inspection  made  by  Commissioner  Wade  on  January  27,  1914. 

The  location  of  the  building  which  contains  the  Jail  is  such  as  to  make 
it  almost  impossible  to  provide  adequate  and  sanitary  quarters  within  It 
The  structure  is  hemmed  in  on  three  sides  by  adjoining  buildings  leaving 
only  a  narrow  driveway  onto  which  the  two  windows  in  the  men's  Jail 
open,  affording  most  of  the  ventilation  but  little  light.  The  Jail  is  heated 
ni  iiiid  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  meu*s  room  is  19  ft.  3  in.  wide,  22  ft  long  and  13  ft.  4  in.  high. 
The  celling,  floor  and  east  wall  are  of  wood ;  the  other  walls  are  plastered. 
The  room  is  ventilnte<l  by  windows  opening  into  the  driveway,  as  stated — 
one  2  ft.  6  in.  X  3  ft.  11  in.,  the  other  2  ft.  x  3  ft. ;  one  window,  4  ft  8  in. 
X  4  ft  10  in.,  opening  into  the  room  of  the  chief  of  police,  and  a  small 
ventilating  pii)e  oi)ening  into  one  of  the  cells.  This  pipe  was  in  a  filthy 
condition. 

There  are  six  latticed  steel  cells,  each  5  ft.  x  6  ft.  6  in.  x  6  ft  10  in. ; 
all  but  two  of  them  are  separated  by  solid  steel  partitions.  Each  cell  has 
two  bunks.  There  was  no  bedding.  There  are  no  sanitary  facilities  in  the 
cells,  but  there  is  a  water-closet  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  a  sink 
with  running  water.  There  appeared  to  be  insufficient  means  of  ventilating 
this  room  in  which,  at  times,  it  is  necessary  to  confine  a  score  of  prisoners, 
according  to  the  officers.  It  was  stated  also  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the 
place  free  from  vermin. 

The  inadequate  provision  for  the  detention  of  women  is  one  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  Jail.  There  is  but  one  latticed  steel  cell,  open  on  all 
sides,  in  the  rear  of  the  police  room.  A  shower  bath  and  toilet  for  the 
officers  are  within  a  few  feet  of  the  cell  which  contains  no  sanitary  facili- 
ties. A  matron  is  said  to  be  employed  when  a  woman  is  detained,  but 
there  is  no  matron's  room.  I  was  informed  that  within  the  past  year  a 
woman  was  detained  in  this  cell  for  more  than  a  week,  and  at  times 
women  who  should  have  been  detained  have  been  permitted  to  go  upon 
their  own  recognizance  because  of  the  lack  of  proper  facilities.  A  curtain 
hung  across  the  room  a  few  feet  in  front  of  the  cell  affords  a  sort  of  screen, 
but  does  not  altogether  protect  a  woman  prisoner  from  a  gaze  of  the 
curious. 

The  records  of  the  chief  of  police  show  that  767  males  and  16  females 
were  arresteii  from  January  1  to  November  I  of  the  present  year. 

Since  the  project  for  a  new  municipal  building  and  Jail  was  defeated 
in  October  no  effective  steps  toward  providini^  adequate  and  sanitary  Jail 
facilities  appear  to  have  been  taken.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
city  officials  to  take  immediate  action  with  a  view  to  providing  a  modern 
police  station  and  city  Jail. 

Resi)ectfully  submitted, 
i Signed)  JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary. 

VILLAOE     AND     TOWN     r.OCKIIP— PAINTED    POST 

STEUBEN    COUNTY 

Inspected  September  29,  1914.    Population  of  village,  about  1,400. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  village  Fire  Hall,  a 
wooden  building  on  a  concrete  block  foundation.  The  room  is  18  ft  x 
40  ft,  with  an  8  foot  ceiling.  The  entrance  is  from  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing; the  hasement  floor  at  this  end  is  on  a  level  with  the  ground  outside. 
At  the  front  end  the  basement  is  about  one-half  above  ground. 

The  lockup  has  five  windows,  each  2  ft  6  in.  x  3  ft,  a  concrete  floor, 
metal  ceiling,  concrete  side  walls,  electric  lights,  a  sink  with  a  faucet,  and 
a  toilet  with  a  good  flush.  The  heat  is  from  a  hot  air  furnace  in  the  room, 
which  also  heats  the  rooms  above. 

There  are  two  steel  cages,  each  4  ft.  6  in.  x  6  ft.  6  in.  x  6  ft  6  in.,  with 
two  bunks  and  some  blankets. 
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The  inspection  was  made  at  8:20  P.  M.  There  were  four  inmates,  all 
lodgers.-  The  number  of  arrests  made  by  the  chief  of  police  in  1913  was 
42,  and  in  1914  to  date,  33.  He  stated  that  a  few  arrests  were  made  by 
some  of  the  other  town  constables  but  that  the  whole  number  would  not 
exceed  60  a  year.  These  arrests  were  for  intoxication  and  almost  all  of 
them  were  held  in  the  lockup  over  night  There  is  an  officer  on  duty  at 
night  who  gives  supervision  when  the  lockup  is  occupied. 

The  lockup  belongs  to  the  village,  but  the  town  rents  the  privilege  of 
using  it  when  needed.  There  is  no  separate  place  for  women,  but  no 
women  have  been  arrested  for  the  last  five  years.  The  Chief  stated  that  if 
Uiere  were  a  suitable  place  to  put  a  woman,  there  would  be  an  occasional 
arrest 

During  the  months  of  January,  February,  March  and  April,  1914,  there 
were  153  lodgers;  they  are  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  cages  when  not  other- 
wise in  use.  Formerly  these  cages  were  in  the  hose  room  upstairs,  also 
used  for  holding  elections.  About  three  years  ago  the  present  room  was 
fitted  up  and  the  cages  put  in  it. 

It  is  a  large  well  equipped  lockup,  well  lighted  and  heated  and  fairly 
free  from  dampness.  It  would  seem  feasible  to  partition  off  a  small 
section  of  it  as  a  room  for  women.  A  separate  coal  bin  might  be  built  In 
the  rear  of  the  building.  The  lodgers  should  be  cared  for  elsewhere.  If 
this  is  not  done,  benches  should  be  furnished  for  them  outside  of  the  cages. 
This  is  recommended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

TOWN    AND    VILLAGE    LOCKUP— SAVONA 

STEUBEN   COUNTY 

Insi)ected  June  9,  1914.    John  H.  Bowlby,  Supervisor. 

This  lookup,  containing  one  latticed  steel  cage,  is  located  in  a  room  In 
the  rear  of  the  fire  house,  a  two-story  brick  building.  The  room  is  19  ft. 
X  20  ft.,  is  lighted  and  ventilated  by  three  windows,  each  6  ft  4  in.  x  2  ft. 
5  in.,  has  a  wooden  floor  and  plastered  walls  and  ceiling.  It  is  heated  by 
a  coal  stove.  The  cage  is  5  f t.  x  6  ft.  6  in.  x  6  ft  6  in.,  with  open  sides 
and  top  and  steel  floor.  It  is  equipi)ed  with  a  bunk  with  mattress,  pillow 
and  blanket.    A  night  bucket  is  used. 

The  lookup  is  comparatively  new,  having  been  built  about  two  years. 
It  was  stated  that  the  number  of  arrests  usually  averages  only  two  or  three 
a  year.  The  lockup  seems  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  village.  As  it  is 
not  fireproof  it  should  have  constant  supervision  when  prisoners  are 
detaincHl. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Sfffned)  JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary. 

VILLAGE  LOCKUP— WAYLAND 

STEUBEN    COUNTY 

Insjjected  July  16,  1914.  Earnest  Mack,  Village  President;  Louis 
Schwan,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  consists  of  a  small  detached  wooden  building  on  one  of 
the  principal  streets  of  the  village,  and  has  recently  been  very  much  im- 
proved. The  interior  consists  of  a  room  13  ft  x  16%  ft,  with  a  10  ft 
ceiling.  The  room  has  a  concrete  floor  and  is  lined  with  sheet  iron  and 
ceiled  overhead  with  the  same.  The  building  has  a  slate  roof  and  the 
entire  outside  is  covered  with  metal. 

There  are  three  steel  cells,  each  6  ft.  x  7  ft.  x  7  ft.,  with  round  ban 
in  front  set  on  4%  in.  centers;  the  rest  of  the  cell  is  solid  steel.  Bach 
cell  has  two  steel  folding  bunks,  hung  with  the  flat  side  up  so  they  can 
be  used  for  seats  as  well  as  beds.  There  Is  also  a  closet  in  each  cell  of  the 
hopper  or  Kelly  model.    There  is  a  sink  and  cold  water  faucet  In  the  room 
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in  front  of  the  cells.  There  are  four  small  windows  near  the  ceiling  in 
the  front  part  of  the  building  and  a  larger  one  in  the  rear  of  the  cells 
between  the  top  of  the  cells  and  the  ceiling.  There  is  also  a  bared  oi)ening 
at  the  top  of  the  outside  front  door  which  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
building.  This  opening  is  not  closed  when  the  inside  solid  door  is  shut,  so 
there  is  always  ventilation  in  the  lockup.  There  is  an  electric  light  in  the 
corridor  which  can  be  turned  on  by  the  officer  before  opening  the  door. 
Tbere  is  an  enameled  sink  with  cold  water  faucet  in  the  room  in  front  of 
the  cells.    The  enamel  work  of  both  the  sink  and  closets  needs  cleaning. 

This  lockup  was  remodeled  and  improved  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  The  metal  buckets  which  were  furnished  with  the  cells  are  used  for 
drinking  purposes.  These  metal  buckets  are  dangerous  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  a  prisoner  and  should  be  discarded  and  small  tin  pails  furuished. 

The  village  has  a  water  system  but  no  sewers,  but  there  is  a  cesspool 
which  receives  the  drainage  from  this  lockup. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  during  the  i>otato  digging  season  the  arrests 
average  3  or  4  a  night ;  the  rest  of  the  year  about  one  a  week.  No  woman 
has  been  arrested  in  recent  years;  if  such  a  thing  should  occur  she  would 
be  taken  to  the  hotel  or  given  care  outside  of  the  lockup.  Iliere  is  a  night 
policeman  who  goes  on  duty  at  10  o'clock  and  remains  until  daylight. 

This  is  a  very  creditable  lockup  and  seems  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
village. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)        GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY 

TOWN  LOCKUP— AMITYVILLE 

Inspected  December  11,  1914.  Frederick  Shelde,  Supervisor,  Linden- 
hurst  ;  Eldward  Stratton,  Constable.  The  village  has  a  population  of  about 
3,000. 

While  this  lockup  is  owned  by  the  town  of  Babylon,  it  is  used  princi- 
pally by  the  village.  It  consists  of  a  one-story  brick  building  about  10  ft 
X  12  ft,  with  concrete  floor,  wooden  roof  and  ceiling.  It  has  electric  lights 
and  is  heated  by  a  coal  stove.  There  are  two  good  sized  windows  and  a 
toilet  and  washbasin  in  the  room. 

The  lockup  contains  two  steel  cells  with  open  fronts  and  tops,  each 
4  ft  X  7  ft  X  7  ft  There  is  one  plank  bunk  in  each  cell,  furnished  with 
a  quantity  of  bedding  in  good  condition.  One  cell  Is  used  exclusively  for 
intoxicated  prisoners.  The  niunber  of  prisoners  detained  averages  about 
60  a  year.    No  lodgers  are  cared  for. 

This  lockup  is  located  remote  from  the  business  section  of  the  village, 
and  while  the  village  has  two  night  officers,  their  duties  are  such  that  they 
are  unable  to  afford  the  lockup  any  supervision. 

RECOM  M  EN  DATION 

That  some  definite  arrangement  be  made  to  give  this  lockup  complete 
supervision  at  night  when  occupied  or  that  it  be  made  absolutely  fireproof. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

TOWN   LOCKUP— BABYLON 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY 

Inspected  December  12,  1914.  Frederick  Sheide,  Supervisor,  Linden- 
hurst;  J.  B.  Cooper,  Resident  Justice.  The  village  of  Babylon  has  a 
population  of  about  2,800. 

The  lockup  belongs  to  the  town  of  Babylon,  but  is  located  in  the 
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village  aud  in  used  principally  for  village  puritoses.  It  consists  of  a  one- 
story  brick  building  witti  a  tin  roof  and  concrete  floor.  It  contains  a  single 
room  about  20  feet  'square,  with  a  10  ft.  6  in.  ceiling,  and  four  windows, 
each  2  ft.  6  in.  X  4  ft.  6  In.  It  is  heatetl  by  a  coal  stove.  The  entrance 
has  a  double  door,  one  wood  and  one  metal.  The  room  is  furnished  With  a 
toilet,  stationary  washbasin,  and  electric  lights. 

There  are  three  steel  cages,  each  5  f t  x  6  ft.  6  in.  x  6  ft.  6  in.  The 
partition  between  the  cages  is  solid,  the  rest  open. 

Not  many  arrests  are  made  in  this  village.  I  tivUred  with  hotJx  the 
resident  justice  aud  the  iH)]ice  officer  on  duty  and  both  agreed  that  the 
number  detained  in  the  lockup  usually  does  not  average  more  thai*  six  a 
year.  About  200  lodgers  are  cared  for  during  the  winter,  according  to  the 
officers.  Sometimes  there  are  as  many  as  six  a  night,  but  the  average  is 
two.  No  lodgers  are  permitted  in  the  lockup  when  there  is  a  prisoner. 
Ixxigers  are  not  placed  under  arrest 

There  have  l>een  only  two  women  in  the  lockup  during  the  last  two 
aud  a  half  years.  There  were  no  male  prisoners  at  the  same  time,  I  was 
informed.  One  (;ell  is  kept  for  the  exclusive  use  of  women.  There  Is  one 
bunk  in  each  cell  with  mattress  and  quantity  of  bedding,  in  good  cqn- 
dition  except  one  mattress  which  was  badly  soiled. 

The  lockup  was  clean,  showing  good  care.  The  police  officer  on  duty 
at  night  gives  it  sujier vision. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

iSiffned)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN. 

Chief  Ttispectar- 


TOWN  LOCKUP— BAY  SHORE 

SUFFOLK    COUNTY 

Iusi>ecte<i  December  12,  1914.  C.  Milton  Rogers,  Supervisor,  SayviUe; 
S.  W.  Hill,  resident  justice ;  Stephen  Rhodes,  village  constable  and  keeper. 
The  village*  has  a  population  of  about  5,000  but  is  not  incorporated. 

The  lockup  is  the  property  of  the  town  of  Islip.  It  is  a  one-story 
wooden  building  about  12  ft.  x  18  ft.,  located  in  the  rear  of  the  residence 
occupied  by  the  constable  and  keeper.  It  contains  six  windows,  each  18 
in.  X  36  in.    It  is  heated  by  a  coal  stove.  '' 

There  are  two  steel  cages,  each  5  ft.  x  7  ft  x  7  ft,  equipped  with  two 
steel  bunks,  mattress,  pillows  and  blankets.  The  partition  between  the 
cages,  is  solid  plate,  the  rest  open  work.  The  village  has  both  water  and 
electric  lights,  but  no  sewers.  The  lockup  is  not  provided  with  either  water 
or  electric  light 

The  average  number  of  inmates  is  about  one  a  week  but  sometimes 
there  are  four  at  once,  most  of  whom  are  lodgers  admitted  by  an  order 
from  the  overseer  of  the  poor.  There  are  very  few  women,  not  over  twelve 
in  the  past  six  years,  I  am  informed.  These  are  not  put  in  the  lockup 
when  it  is  occupied  by  men.  The  constable  gives  the  lockup  supervision  at 
night  when  he  considers  it  necessary ;  his  residence  is  on  the  premises. 

BfiCOM  MENDATIOXS 

Install  in  the  lockup  an  electric  light,  a  toilet  and  stationary  wash- 
basin. 

As  this  lockup  is  entirely  of  wooden  construction  it  should  have 
absolute  supervision  at  night  when  occupied. 

Respectfully  submitted 

(Signed)        GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

TOWN  LOCKUP— BBLLPORT 

SUFFOLK   OOUNTT 

Inspected  December  0,  1914.  Samuel  F.  Robinson,  SupervlBor, 
Pntchogue:  R  M.  Price.  Resident  .Tustice. 
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Bellport  is  a  small  unincorporated  village  having  a  population  at 
about  460.  The  lockup  belongs  to  the  tovni  of  Brookhaven.  It  consists  at 
a  small  detached  one-story  wooden  building  located  about  a  half  mile  from 
the  village,  In  a  lonely  place  at  the  edge  of  a  large  woods,  and  between  it 
and  the  Bellport  station  of  the  Ix>ng  Island  railroad.  It  is  about  12  ft  x 
12  ft  in  size,  with  a  concrete  floor,  and  double  doors, — one  of  wood  and  one 
barred.  There  is  one  window  about  3  ft  square;  also  a  sink,  and  pump 
which  was  out  of  commission.  The  constable  stated  it  was  used  so  little 
that  the  valves  dried  so  that  it  would  not  hold  water. 

There  are  two  steel  cages,  about  4  ft.  6  in.  x  7  ft  x  7  ft,  separated 
by  a  solid  partition.  Each  cell  has  two  steel  bunks  with  mattresses, 
pillows  and  blankets.  Night  buckets  are  used.  Last  spring  the  lockup 
was  cleaned  and  fumigated  and  new  bedding  provided.  It  is  in  care  of 
the  local  constable  who  is  also  the  Janitor. 

The  number  of  persons  detained  in  the  lockup  usually  does  not  exceed 
30  a  year.  There  are  no  lodgers,  strictly  speaking,  as  all  persons  locked 
up  are  put  under  arrest  and  taken  before  the  court  the  following  day. 
There  had  been  two  women  in  the  last  two  years,  both  charged  with 
intoxication,  detained  in  the  lockup,  one  of  them  over  night.  There  were 
no  men  in  the  lockup  at  the  time.  The  room  is  heated  by  a  coal  stove.  In 
cold  weather  when  a  fire  is  necessary  an  officer  stays  in  the  lockup.  The 
rest  of  the  year  the  building  is  without  supervision  at  night  Although 
the  windows  are  barreil,  they  are  not  secure. 

RBOOM ICBNDATIONS 

This  lockup  should  be  removed  to  some  convenient  place  in  the  village. 
Its  location  in  a  lonely  place  in  the  country  cannot  be  approved  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1st  The  practice  of  UK*king  up  human  beings  in  a  steel  cage  in  a 
wooden  building  80  located  and  leaving  them  alone  at  night  should  not 
be  tolerated. 

2nd.  The  rescue  of  a  prisoner  from  such  a  lockup  could  be  easily 
effected  by  confederates.  Even  the  presence  of  a  single  officer  remaining 
with  him  might  not  prevent  such  a  rescue. 

3rd.  It  is  unfair  to  compel  an  officer  to  take  a  prisoner  in  the  night 
half  a  mile  through  a  lonely  road  to  such  a  -lockup.  This  is  especially  true 
when  the  prisoner  is  badly  intoxicated  or  is  a  dangerous  criminal. 

To  remedy  these  conditions  a  fireproof  lockup  should  be  constructed 
in  the  village  on  planR  approved  by  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ifiigned)         GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  fngpeotor. 


T(^WN    LOCKUP— BRIDGBHAMPTON 

SrFFOLK   COITNTY 

Inspected  December  10,  1914.  Charles  Redfleld,  Supervisor,  West- 
hampton;  Carl  Mulligan,  Deputy  Sheriff. 

This  lockup  is  owned  by  the  town  of  Southampton.  The  village  of 
Brldgehampton  in  which  it  is  located  is  not  incorix)rated  but  has  an 
estimated  population  of  about  1,200. 

The  lockup  is  a  one-story  concrete  building,  about  10  ft  x  12  ft., 
supposed  to  be  fireproof.  It  was  built  about  five  years  ago  and  contains 
two  steel  cells  with  open  fronts,  each  about  4  ft.  x  7  ft.  x  7  ft,  with  a  bunk 
and  some  bedding  in  each.  The  heat  is  from  a  coal  stove.  There  are  two 
windows,  each  18  in.  x  30  in.  It  is  without  water  and  without  electric 
lights.  There  is  public  water  in  the  village  and  an  electric  lighting  system. 
The  lockup  is  located  near  the  business  center  of  the  village.  It  lacks 
toilet  facilities,  electric  light  and  running  water  to  make  it  complete. 

I  oonlil  not  lonrii  flofinitoly  the  nnmbor  of  arrost«.  but  I  wns  credibly 
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informed  that  they  would  not  exceed  25  or  30  a  year  and  that  most  of 
them  were  held  over  night 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)        GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 


TOWN   LOCKUP— CENTRAL  ISLIP 

SUFFOLK   COUNTY 

Inspected  December  11,  1914.  Milton  C.  Rogers,  Supervisor,  Say- 
ville;  J.  J.  Swartz,  town  and  village  constable;  Robert  O'Donohue,  Resi- 
dent Justice.    The  village  of  Central  Islip  has  a  population  of  about  1,000. 

The  lockup  is  on  the  premises  of  the  constable  who  acts  as  keeper 
and  Janitor.  It  belongs  to  the  town  of  Isllp.  It  is  a  one-story  wooden 
building,  10  ft.  x  15  ft.,  ceiled  with  matched  pine,  and  has  two  windows* 
each  about  18  in.  x  32  in. 

There  are  two  steel  cages  5  ft  x  6  ft.  x  6  ft.  6  in.,  each  equipped  with 
two  steel  bunks  furnished  with  mattresses  and  a  supply  of  bedding  in 
fairly  good  condition.  ,  There  is  no  water  in  the  lockup ;  night  buckets  are 
used.  .It  is  heated  by  a  stove  and  lighted  by  a  lantern. 

The  number  of  persons  detained  in  the  lockup  averages  about  10  a 
year.  About  100  lodgers  are  also  cared  for.  The  lodgers  are  not  arrested 
but  are  taken  in  by  the  keeper  on  an  order  from  the  Justice.  All  persons 
confined  in  the  lockup  are  provided  with  food. 

The  constable  lives  on  the  premises  and  gives  it  supervision  at  night 
when  he  considers  it  necessary.  The  lockup  was  clean  and  evidently  had 
good  care. 

The  arrest  of  a  woman  seldom  occurs.  In  such  an  event  the  wife  of 
the  constable  looks  after  her,  and  if  circumstances  seem  to  require  it,  she 
is  given  a  room  in  the  residence. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

( Sign  ed )  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 


TOWN    LOCKUP— EAST    HAMPTON 

SUFFOLK   COUNTY 

Inspected  December  10,  1914.  Nathan  N.  Tiffany,  Supervisor;  E.  C. 
Morford,  Chief  of  Police.  East  Hampton  has  an  estimated  population  of 
about  800. 

The  lockup  is  a ' one-story  brick  building  containing  a  single  room  10 
ft.  X  14  ft.  It  has  a  concrete  floor,  electric  lights,  metal  roof  and  ceiling, 
coal  stove  and  running  water. 

There  are  two  windows  about  18  in.  x  24  in.  each.  The  room  contains 
two  steel  cells  5  ft.  x  7  ft  x  7  ft,  with  open  fronts.  Each  cell  contains  two 
hammock  bunks  and  a  supply  of  bedding.  Metal  buckets  in  metal  cases 
are  used. 

The  number  of  persons  locked  up  averages  from  30  to  40  a  year. 
Most  of  them  are  detained  over  night.  The  arrest  of  a  woman  is  very 
infrequent  I  was  informed  that  only  two  had  been  arrested  in  the  last 
five  years  and  that  there  were  no  men  in  the  lockup  at  the  time. 

The  village  has  a  water  system  but  no  sewers.  The  prisoners  are  fed 
if  in  custody  at  meal  time.  From  25  to  50  lodgers  are  allowed  to  sleep 
in  the  lockup  in  a  year.  One  cell  is  reserved  exclusively  for  persons  under 
arrest  The  entire  lockup  is  supposed  to  be  fireproof.  It  was  found  in 
good  condition  and  evidently  has  good  care. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 
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TOWN    LOOKUP— BAST    MORICHES 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY 

Inspected  December  9,  1914.  Samuel  F.  Robinson,  Supervisor, 
Patchogue;  John  Murray,  Resident  Justice,  Center  Moriches;  Eugene 
Murdock,  Town  Constable.  The  population  of  this  village  is  about  750. 
The  lockup  is  the  property  of  the  town  of  Brookhaven. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  this  lockup  is  peculiar.  While  the  lockup 
is  located  at  East  Moriches,  the  Justice  and  the  constable  live  at  Center 
Moriches,  about  two  miles  distant,  and  practically  all  the  prisoners  con- 
fined therein  are  brought  from  Center  Moriches.  They  are  transferred  by 
automobile  and  locked  up  by  the  officer  in  charge  who  then  returns  to 
Center  Moriches,  leaving  them  without  supervision. 

The  lockup  is  a  small  one-story  wooden  building  in  the  rear  of  the 
village  fire  house,  a  one-story  wooden  structure.  The  lockup  is  about 
9  ft.  X  14  ft  It  contains  two  steel  cages  about  4  ft  x  7  ft.  x  7  ft.,  with  a 
solid  partition,  otherwise  open.  Each  cell  contains  a  cot  and  some  bedding. 
The  heat  is  from  a  small  wood  stove.  The  light  and  ventilation  is  from 
two  small  windows  at  the  ends  of  the  corridor,  in  front  of  the  cages.  The 
entire  interior  of  the  building  is  wood  except  the  cages. 

The  village  has  no  water  or  sewer  system.  It  has  electric  lights  but 
no  light  has  been  placed  in  the  lockup. 

There  was  considerable  inflammable  rubbish  piled  up  between  the 
lockup  and  the  engine  house,  inviting  fire. 

I  was  informed  by  a  man  living  near  the  lockup  that  the  number  of 
arrests  averages  2  or  3  a  month,  most  of  whom  are  locked  up  over  night 
I  was  unable  to  see  either  the  justice  or  constable,  both  being  away,  but 
the  brother  of  the  Justice  who  is  his  business  partner  estimated  the  number 
would  not  exceed  15  or  20  a  year. 

No  one  at  the  village  of  East  Moriches,  where  this  lockup  is  located, 
has  a  key  to  it  or  is  responsible  for  it.  As  stated  above,  there  is  no  super- 
vision at  night  when  the  lockup  is  occupied. 

This  lockup  should  be  removed  to  Center  Moriches  where  the  constable 
and  Justice  live  and  where  it  would  be  under  constant  supervision.  Either 
a  fireproof  lockup  should  be  constructed  or  the  town  should  be  required 
to  furnish  a  watchman  who  would  stay  in  the  lockup  whenever  a  prisoner 
is  in  custody  therein.  The  lighting  and  heating  arrangements  should  also 
be  improved.  Unless  these  recommendations  are  complied  with  promptly 
this  lockup  should  be  closed,  as  the  present  method  of  using  it  is 
intolerable. 

The  State  Commission  of  Prisons  should  be  advised  of  the  improve- 
ments to  be  made  before  the  work  is  undertaken. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— GREENPORT 

SI^FFOLK   COUNTY 

Inspected  December  11,  1914.  WiUard  GriflSn,  Village  President; 
Theodore  B.  Howard,  Chief  of  Police.    Population  about  3,400. 

The  lockup  is  a  one-story  wooden  building  alongside  of  the  engine 
house  and  other  village  buildings.  It  consists  of  a  single  room,  13  ft  x 
16  ft.,  with  a  10  ft  ceiling.  It  is  heated  with  a  coal  stove.  There  is  a 
sink  with  a  faucet,  with  village  water. 

The  room  contains  two  steel  cages  6  ft  x  6  ft.  6  in.  x  6  ft.  6  in.,  each 
furnished  with  a  steel  bunk,  a  good  mattress  and  some  bedding  in  good 
condition.  There  is  also  a  toilet  in  each  cell  but  they  are  without  a  flush, 
necessitating  flushing  with  a  pail  of  water.  There  are  two  large  barred 
windows,  also  electric  lights.  The  room  is  ceiled  inside  and  overhead  with 
narrow  matched  pine  boards.  There  is  a  wooden  floor.  The  lockup  was 
clean. 

From    April    1st    to   date   <if    insi>ection    there   had    been    32    persons 
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detained  In  the  lockup,  about  half  of  whom  were  held  over  night  In 
addition,  about  20  or  25  lodgers  are  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  lockup  during 
the  year.  The  village  has  a  chief  of  police  and  two  officers.  One  of  them 
goes  on  duty  at  10  P.  M.  and  remains  until  7  A.  M.»  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
visit  the  lockup  every  hour  when  it  is  occupied.  He  sees  that  the  prisonen 
are  furnished  with  a  pail  of  water  and  a  cup  and  have  such  other  atten- 
tion as  they  may  require.    Prisoners  are  fed  if  in  custody  at  meal  time. 

Willard  J.  Preston  is  police  Justice,  and  W.  W.  Griffin,  one  of  the 
town  justices,  also  reside  in  the  village,  so  that  police  court  is  held  every 
day  if  necessary. 

Very  few  women  are  arrested.  Only  two  had  been  put  in  the  lockiq> 
during  the  past  year  and  there  were  no  male  prisoners  during  the  period 
of  their  detention.  The  chief  stated  that  if  there  had  been  a  male  prisoner 
the  woman  would  have  been  taken  to  a  hotel,  or  the  man  to  the  county 
Jail  at  Riverhead. 

BEOOM  MENDAHON  B 

A  modern,  fireproof,  sanitary  lockup,  with  separate  departments  for 
male  and  female  prisoners  should  be  erected  on  plans  to  be  approved  by 
the  State  Commission  of  Prisons.  Meanwhile,  the  closets  in  the  present 
lockup  should  be  equipped  with  a  sanitary  flush,  and  a  satisfactory  place 
for  the  detention  of  women  should  be  provided. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

iSiifned)  QBO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

TOWN    LOCKUP— HUNTINGTON 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY 

lnsi)ected  November  19,  1914.  Edgar  L.  Lewis,  Supervisor;  George 
C.  Henderson,  Justice  of  Peace, 

The  village  of  Huntington  is  not  incorporated.  The  school  district, 
including  the  village,  has  an  estimated  population  of  about  4,000. 

The  lockup  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  new  town  hall,  a  two- 
story  and  basement  brick  building,  built  on  a  side  hill,  so  that  the  rear 
section  of  the  basement  where  the  lockup  is  located  is  all  above  ground 
with  the  entrance  door  at  grade.  The  entire  building,  including  the 
lockup,  is  practically  fireproof.  It  has  concrete  floors,  electric  lights  and 
steam.  The  lockup  consists  of  four  rooms;  the  first  one  is  an  entrance 
room  10  feet  square,  having  an  outside  door  with  glass  in  the  upper  haU, 
also  a  large  window.  The  second  room,  reserved  for  women  prisoners, 
opens  directly  off  the  entrance  room.  It  is  12  feet  square  and  contains 
a  cot,  some  bedding,  and  a  six-light  window;  the  door  is  grated.  There 
is  no  electric  light  in  the  room  but  there  is  one  close  to  the  door  in  the 
outer  room.  The  other  two  rooms  are  reached  by  a  small  central  hall- 
way, and  each  contains  two  steel  cells,  each  6  ft.  x  7  ft  x  7  ft.,  with  two 
steel  bunks  furnished  with  bedding.  Night  buckets  are  used.  One  of 
these  rooms,  12  ft.  x  15  ft.  In  size,  has  two  six-light  windows  in  the  rear 
of  the  cells,  but  as  the  cells  have  open  backs  as  well  as  fronts  they  are 
quite  well  lighted.  The  other  cell  room  has  only  one  window  about  12 
in.  X  24  in.  in  the  wall  behind  and  above  the  tops  of  the  cells.  These  cells 
have  open  tops,  so  that  some  light  from  this  window  penetrates  the 
interior.  There  is  a  deficiency  of  sunlight  in  this  room.  There  is  no  water 
in  the  cells  but  there  Is  a  toilet  and  a  sink  with  a  faucet  in  a  closet  off  the 
hallway,  adjacent  to  the  cells.  There  should  be  a  toilet  and  wash-basin 
in  the  women's  room.  All  the  rooms  have  an  11  in.  celling,  and  the  cell 
rooms  have  electric  lights. 

The  lockup  was  clean  throughout  and  is  evidently  well  cared  for. 
The  number  of  persons  housed  in  this  lockup  averages,  I  was  told,  about 
one  a  week ;  there  is  seldom  more  than  one  at  a  time,  although  occasionally 
there  have  been  three  or  four.  The  number  of  women  arrested  usually 
does  not  exceed  five  or  six  a  year.    Prisoners  are  provided  with  men  Is  by 
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the  janitor  if  in  ciistody  at  meal  time. 

A  few  lodgers  are  allowed  in  the  lockup;  laat  winter  about  twenty- 
five  during  the  entire  season.  This  is  a  very  good  lockup  and  with  the 
exceptions  noted  above  is  very  satisfactory. 

RECOM 11 KNDATION  8 

That  the  women's  room  be  provided  with  water-closet  and  lavatory, 
properly  screened. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{8i(n^d)       GEO.  Mclaughlin, 

Chief  Inspector, 
TOWN  LOCKUP— ISLIP 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY 

Inspected  December  12,  1914.  C.  Milton  Rogers,  Supervisor,  SayviUe; 
F.  Smith  Wright,  resident  justice. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  the  village  of  Islip,  which  has  a  population 
of  about  2,500,  and  is  used  principally  by  the  village  although  it  belongs 
to  the  town  of  Islip.  It  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  town  hall,  a 
two-story  brick  building  in  excellent  condition.  It  occupies  a  room  about 
15  X  21  feet.  In  the  room  outside  of  the  cells  there  is  a  sink  with  running 
water  and  a  toilet  with  a  good  flush.  The  room  has  four  windows  of  wire 
glass  and  a  large  transom  over  the  door,  all  grated.  The  floor  is  concrete ; 
the  light  is  gas  and  there  is  steam  heat 

There  are  two  steel  cages,  each  5  ft.  x  7  ft  x  6  ft  8  in.,  all  open  work 
except  the  partition.  Each  cage  has  a  bunk  furnished  with  a  mattress  and 
a  quantity  of  bedding  In  good  condition. 

The  number  of  persons  detained  in  this  lockup  under  arrest  averages 
about  25  or  30  a  year,  most  of  whom  are  held  over  night  In  addition  to 
these  a  good  many  lodgers  are  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  room.  The  constable 
estimated  that  the  number  probably  exceeded  150  a  year.  Some  nights 
there  are  only  one  and  other  nights  there  are  as  many  as  eight  The 
arrest  of  a  woman  is  very  infrequent  I  was  informed  that  when  a  woman 
is  arrested  she  is  either  put  in  the  lockup  or  paroled  in  the  custody 
of  her  counsel.  A  woman  should  not  be  put  in  the  lockup  wh(a\  It  is 
occupied  by  a  man. 

Prisoners  are  fed  if  in  custody  at  meal  time.  The  lockup  was  clean, 
showing  good  care. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

TOWN    LOCKUP— LINDBNHURST 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY 

Inspected  December  12,  1914.  Frederick  Shiede,  Supervisor;  Charles 
W.  Wild,  Deputy  Sheriff;  C.  W.  Irmisth,  resident  justice. 

The  population  of  Lindenhurst  is  about  1,700.  The  lockup  is  the 
property  of  the  town  of  Babylon,  but  is  used  principally  by  the  village. 
It  consists  of  a  one-story  brick  building  about  12  ft.  x  16  ft  inside 
measurements,  with  a  wooden  roof  and  entrance  door.  The  floor  is  con- 
crete. The  room  has  electric  lights  and  is  heated  by  a  coal  stove.  There 
is  a  toilet  and  wash-basin  in  the  room  In  front  of  the  cells.  There  are 
three  good  sized  windows,  one  of  which  is  behind  the  cells  and  does  not 
afford  much  light.  There  are  two  steel  cells,  each  4  ft.  x  7  ft  x  7  ft,  with 
open  fronts  and  tops,  and  bunks  with  bedding. 

The  number  of  those  detained  usually  does  not  exceed  four  or  five  a 
year.  There  is  no  separate  place  for  women,  but  the  arrest  of  a  woman 
is  very  infrequent,  only  one  having  been  arrested  during  the  past  three 
years.     There  were  no  men  in  the  lockup  at  the  same  time.  The  officer 
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stated  that  a  woman  would  not  be  put  in  the  lockup  if  a  man  were  detained. 
She  would  be  otherwise  cared  for.    No  lodgers  are  kept 

The  lockup  was  clean  and  is  evidently  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  this 
community,  but  as  it  is  not  fireproof  some  definite  arrangement  should  be 
made  to  give  it  supervision  at  night  when  occupied.  Ajs  this  occurs  so 
seldom,  the  expense  would  be  nominal. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

iSiffned)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

TOWN   LOCKUP— MATTITUCK 

SUnrOLK  COUNTY 

Inspected  December  11,  1914.  Henry  A.  Reeve,  Supervisor,  Greenport; 
John  Donovan,  Chief  of  Police. 

The  village  of  Mattituck  has  a  population  of  about  1,500.  It  is  not 
Incorporated.  The  lockup  is  the  property  of  the  town  of  Southhold,  but  is 
used  principally  by  the  village.  It  is  a  small  one-story  wooden  structure 
located  about  a  half  mile  out  in  the  country.  When  a  prisoner  is  put  in 
this  lockup  charged  with  a  very  serious  offense  the  officer  stays  with  him. 
In  other  cases  there  is  no  supervision.  The  lockup  consists  of  a  single 
room  about  13  ft.  square  with  a  7  ft  ceiling.  There  are  two  windows 
2  ft.  6  in.  X  4  ft  equipped  with  solid  wood  shutters;  these  are  always 
kept  closed,  rendering  them  practically  useless. 

There  are  two  wooden  cells  partitioned  off  in  the  back  part  of  the 
room  with  3x4  joist  set  about  6  in.  apart  The  cell  door  is  made  of  2  x  4 
timbers  set  about  2  in.  apart  There  are  no  bunks  in  the  cells;  they  are 
furnished  with  mattresses  placed  on  the  fioor.  The  room  is  heated  by  a 
coal  stove  and  lighted  by  kerosene  lamps.  The  lockup  is  without  water. 
Night  buckets  are  used.    The  village  has  public  water  but  no  sewers. 

RECOMMENDATIOXS 

The  town  authorities  should  provide  an  adequate  fireproof  lockup  in 
some  convenient  place  near  the  village  on  plans  to  be  approved  by  the 
State  Commission  of  Prisons.  It  is  intolerable  that  a  human  being  should 
be  locked  up  in  this  combustible  outfit  and  left  without  supervision  during 
the  night  It  is  also  unreasonable  to  expect  an  officer  to  take  a  prisoner 
in  the  night  half  a  mile  into  the  country  in  order  to  lock  him  up.  The 
lockup  is  in  a  lonely  place  on  the  edge  of  a  woods  and  Invites  rescue  by 
confederates.  Even  the  presence  of  a  single  officer  might  not  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  rescue.  The  present  lockup  rests  on  wooden  posts  and  is 
entirely  oi)en  under  the  fioor.  Prisoners  should  not  be  compelled  to  sleep 
on  the  floor  during  cold  weather.  It  is  without  sanitary  facilities  and  is  a 
fire-trap. 

The  attention  of  the  town  authorities  was  called  in  1910  to  con- 
ditions existing  in  this  lockup,  but  apparently  nothing  has  been  done  to 
Improve  conditions.  I  recommend  that  unless  steps  are  taken  within  a 
reasonable  time  to  provide  a  sanitary  adequate  lockup,  convenient  to  the 
village,  the  town  authorities  be  cited  to  .show  cause  why  the  lockup  should 
not  be  closed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— NORTHPORT 

SUFFOLK   COUNTY 

Inspected  November  19,  1914.  Samuel  Robbins,  President  of  Village; 
Charles  J.  Hanger,  Chief  of  Police. 

The  village  has  a  population  of  about  2,200. 

This  lockup  consists  of  a  one-story  addition  to  the  village  fire  house. 
It  is  of  concrete  block  construction  and  is  intended  to  be  fireproof.    The 
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Ulterior  of  the  room  is  about  11  ft  x  19  ft.,  with  a  12  ft  celling.  It  has 
one  barred  window,  about  4  ft  square  placed  In  the  outer  wall  In  front 
of  the  cells.  The  floor  Is  concrete.  The  celling  is  metal.  It  Is  heated  with 
a  coal  stove.  There  Is  a  sink  with  a  cold  water  faucet  at  one  end  of  the 
room.  The  village  has  public  water  but  no  sewer  system.  There  Is  no 
toilet  In  the  lockup  nor  any  water  In  the  cells.  There  are  three  steel  cages, 
each  5ftx6ft6  1n.  x6ft6  1n.  high,  open  on  all  sides,  except  the 
partition.  Each  cell  contains  one  steel  folding  bunk  with  bedding  In  good 
condition.      The  lockup  has  electric  lights. 

The  number  of  persons  locked  up  here  during  the  year  usually  does 
not  exceed  thirty.  Most  of  them  are  detained  over  night  Ver.v  few 
lodgers  are  housed,  not  over  half  a  dozen  In  a  year,  I  was  Informed  by 
the  village  officer.  Prisoners  are  provided  with  meals  by  the  officer  if  In 
custody  at  meal  time.  The  officer  Is  also  night  watchman  and  looks  Into 
the  lockup  occasionally  at  night  and  takes  care  of  the  fire.  The  lockup 
was  clean  and  evidently  has  good  care.  There  is  occasionally  a  woman 
Inmate  but  there  is  no  separate  place  for  the  detention  of  females.  One 
such  arrest  was  made  this  year,  the  woman  having  been  held  over  Sunday. 
She  was  kept  in  one  of  the  cells  and  there  was  a  man  in  one  of  the  other 
cells  for  a  few  hours  at  the  same  time.  Last  year  there  were  three  or 
four  women  detained  but  it  so  happened  there  were  no  men  In  the  lockup 
at  the  same  time. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  lockup  and  was  built  without  submitting 
plans  to  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  for  approval  as  required  by  law. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not  made  larger,  with  more  windows  and 
that  a  satisfactory  department  for  women  prisoners  was  not  provided. 

RECOM  MEN  DATION  S 

That  a  separate  place  of  detention  be  provided  for  women  prisoners. 
That  closets  and  lavatories  be  installed  In  the  cells. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Siffned)  GEO.  MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 


TOWN   LOCKUP,   PATCHOGUE 

BUFTOLK  COUNTY 

I 

Inspected  December  8,  1914.  Samuel  F.  Robinson,  Supervisor, 
Patchogue ;  Emerson  Terrell,  Village  President  and  Chief  of  Police. 

Patchogue  is  an  Incorporated  village  with  an  estimated  population  of 
about  5,000.  The  school  district  In  which  Patchogue  is  located  contains 
a  population  of  about  10,000. 

The  lockup  is  owned  by  the  town  of  Brookhaven,  but  is  also  used  by 
the  village.  It  consists  of  a  detached  one-story  brick  building  containing 
two  departments,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women.  The  men's  department 
is  the  only  one  in  use  and  consists  of  a  single  room  12  ft.  x  18  ft,  with  a 
concrete  floor,  a  wood  celling  10  ft.  high,  and  a  tin  roof.  There  is  a  wash- 
basin and  a  toilet  in  the  corridor  In  front  of  the  cells.  The  flush  of  the 
closet  is  extremely  deficient  and  appeared  to  be  entirely  out  of  order. 
The  heat  is  from  a  coal  stove.    The  side  walls  are  brick,  whitewashed. 

There  are  three  steel  cells,  each  4  ft  x  7  ft  x  7  ft,  with  open  fronts, 
the  rest  steel  plate.  Each  cell  contains  one  steel  folding  bunk  with  a  sup- 
ply of  bedding  in  good  condition.  The  blankets  are  steamed  once  a  month. 
Night  buckets  are  used  whenever  prisoners  are  locked  in  the  ceUs. 
Prisoners  not  liable  to  attempt  to  escape  are  allowed  the  freedom  of  the 
entire  room.  The  natural  light  is  from  a  window  in  front  of  the  cells,  2  ft 
9  In.  X  4  ft  8  In.,  also  a  little  gable  window  10  In.  x  15  In.  The  outer  door 
is  steel. 

•  The  number  of  those  detained  averages  two  or  three  a  month,  most  of 
whom  are  held  over  night  In  addition  to  these  about  thirty  lodgers  are 
cared  for  during  the  winter.     One  of  the  cells  Is  used  exclusively  for 
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persons  under  arrest.  Lodgers  are  permitted  to  use  the  other  two  but 
are  not  locked  up. 

The  women's  department  consists  of  a  room  12  ft  x  12  ft,  with  two 
steei  ci^es;  these  are  open  on  all  sides  and  the  top.  Otheiwise,  the 
women's  room  has  the  same  equipment  as  the  room  for  men.  Both  rooms 
are  equipped  with  electric  lights.  The  lock  on  the  outer  Oo(»r  of  the  wo- 
men's room  was  broken  more  than  two  years  ago  and  has  not  been 
repaired,  so  that  during  all  that  time  this  room  has  not  been  in  use.  There 
have  been  three  women  prisoners  during  the  last  two  years  and  they 
were  put  into  the  men's  cells;  it  happened  there  were  no  men  prisoners 
at  that  time. 

This  is  a  fairly  good  lockup  but  needs  to  l)e  put  In  proper  repair. 

HECOM  M  EN  DATION  S 

Put  toilets  in  good  order  so  that  they  will  have  a  good  flush,  or  other- 
wise replace  them  with  new  closets. 

Repair  the  lock  on  the  door  of  the  women's  room. 
The  authorities  should  be  advised  that  these  recommendations  are 
mandatory,  as  there  is  no  possible  excuse  for  neglecting  to  comply  with 
them. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 


TOWN    LOCKUP— PORT    JEFFERSON 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY 

Inspected  December  15.  1914.  Samuel  F.  Robinson,  Supervison, 
Patchogue ;  Jacob  S.  Dryer,  Resident  Justice ;  Albert  Walker,  Constable. 

The  population  of  the  village  is  about  2,000.  The  lockup  belongs  to 
the  town  of  Brookhaven,  and  is  used  principally  by  the  village  of  Part 
Jefferson.  It  consists  of  a  one-story  concrete  building  16  f t  x  24  ft 
The  interior  is  divided  into  two  rooms,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women. 
Each  room  has  three  small  windows  about  10  in.  x  36  in.  The  partition 
is  concrete  in  which  there  is  a  wooden  door  in  the  hallway.  The  entrance 
door  is  of  heavy  wood  encased  with  metal  on  the  outside.  The  entire  floor 
is  concrete,  lie  roof  is  metal.  The  heat  is  from  a  single  coal  stove  in 
the  men's  room. 

The  village  has  electric  lights  and  water  system  but  no  sewers.  The 
lockup  has  an  electric  light  in  each  room,  but  no  water.  Night  buckets 
are  used.     Prisoners  are  fed  if  in  custody  at  meal  time. 

There  are  two  cells  In  each  room.  In  the  men's  room  the  cells  are 
4  ft  X  7  ft.  X  6  ft.  6  in. ;  in  the  women's  room,  4  ft.  6  in.  x  7  ft.  x  6  f t  6  in. 
In  the  men's  room  each  cell  has  a  cot  bed  with  mattress  and  some  bedding. 
In  the  women's  room  each  c»ell  has  u  bunk  with  mattress  and  bedding.  The 
bedding  was  in  goo*!  condition  except  one  mattress  which  was  soiled  and 
torn  and  should  be  discarded. 

The  number  of  arrests  usually  does  not  exceed  20  a  year.  Most  of 
those  arrested  are  held  in  the  lockup  over  night.  I  was  told  there  had 
been  only  two  women  detained  during  the  past  two  years.  There  are  very 
few  lodgers,  only  two  this  year  so  far,  and  the  otBcer  could  not  recall  any 
last  year. 

The  lockup  Is  siipposeil  to  be  fireproof  and  is  not  givou  any  sui^er- 
vlsion  at  night.  The  electric  light  in  the  men's  room  was  out  of  com- 
mission, having  been  lately  tami)ered  with  by  a  prisoner  who  was  not 
locked  in  the  cell.  There  was  no  bulb  on  the  electric  light  in  the  women's 
room.  On  account  of  the  windows  being  very  small  the  light  in  the  interior 
of  the  lockup  is  very  dim.  The  women's  room  seems  to  be  used  largely 
for  a  coal  room  and  storeroom;  the  coal  was  dumped  on  the  floor.  The 
whole  lockup  needs  cleaning. 
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BB00MMENDATI0N8 

1.  Give  the  lockup  a  thorough  cleaning  and  provide  a  box  for  the 
coal. 

2.  Put  a  stove  in  the  women's  room  and  keep  the  door  loeked  between 
the  two  rooms,  so  that  the  men  shall  ordinarily  be  excluded.  When 
necessary  to  separate  two  prisoners  it  might  be  used  to  detain  a  man  when 
not  occupied  by  a  woman.  At  the  time  of  inspection  practically  all  the 
bedding  had  been  removed  from  the  women's  department  to  the  men's 
bunks. 

3.  Repair  the  electric  lights.  Ordinarily  prisoners  should  be  locked 
in  the  cells  and  not  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  entire  room  unless  they 
are  known  to  the  officer  to  be  harmless. 

4.  Provide  the  lockup  with  water  by  installing  toilets  and  stationary 
wash-basins  in  each  room.  It  is  now  easily  possible  to  install  water  in  the 
lockup  with  plumbing  equipment  that  will  prevent  it  from  freezing  in  cold 
weather,  even  if  there  is  no  fire  in  the  room. 

5.  It  should  be  made  the  business  of  some  person  to  take  proper 
care  of  this  lockup.  It  is  no  part  of  the  official  duties  of  a  constable  to 
take  care  of  a  lockup,  and  if  he  is  expected  to  do  it  a  definite  arrangement 
should  be  made  and  he  should  be  held  responsible  for  its  condition. 

This  is  a  good  lockup,  constructed  about  four  years  ago,  but  like 
some  other  lockups  in  this  town  it  needs  a  number  of  repairs  and  better 
care. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 


VILLAGE  LOCKUP— SAG  HARBOR 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY 

Inspected  December  10,  1914.  Casper  A.  Shafer,  Village  President; 
George  Hlggins,  Chief  of  Police. 

Sag  Harbor  has  an  estimated  population  of  about  8,900. 

The  lockup  consists  of  a  one-story  wooden  building,  about  16  ft  x  20 
ft.,  with  a  wooden  interior  and  door.  The  ceiling  is  8  ft.  high.  It  is  heated 
by  a  coal  stove  and  has  electric  light  and  gas.  The  village  has  public  water 
but  no  general  sewer  sysetm.  There  is  no  water  in  the  lockup.  Night 
buckets  are  used. 

There  are  three  steel  cells,  each  6ftx7ftx7ft,  with  a  wooden 
bunk  in  each,  furnished  with  a  mattress  and  some  blankets.  The  cells 
are  of  steel  plate,  except  the  doors  which  are  of  latticed  steel  bars,  and 
are  2  ft  wide.  There  are  two  barred  windows  2  ft  8  in.  square,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  corridor.  One  window  is  provided  with  a  sash  containing 
glass  and  the  other  is  without  glass  and  has  a  wood  shutter  and  might 
just  as  well  be  boarded  up. 

The  number  of  arrests  in  this  village  Is  less  than  formerly.  On  the 
average  about  one  in  two  weeks  is  locked  up  over  night.  The  prisoners 
are  fed  if  in  custody  at  meal  time.  There  are  very  few  lodgers,  only  two 
in  the  last  three  months.  There  are  two  night  watchmen  in  the  village, 
employed  by  the  business  men.  They  have  no  responsibility  for  the  lockup. 
The  chief  is  on  duty  until  midnight  and  gives  it  supervision  until  that  time. 

This  lo^rkup  is  a  flre-trap  of  antiquated  construction,  without  modern 
equipment  It  is  surrounded  by  old  wooden  buildings  more  or  less  dilapi- 
dated, does  not  contain  any  separate  place  for  the  detention  of  women 
prisoners,  and  is  without  proper  supervision.  The  only  complete  remedy 
for  these  conditions  would  be  the  construction  of  a  new  fireproof  lockup 
on  plans  approved  by  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons.  I  was  informed 
that  the  village  already  owns  sites  suitable  for  such  a  building. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

iSiffned)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 
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TOWN    LOCKUP— SAYVILLE 

SUITOLK  COUNTY 

Inspected  December  9,  1914.  Milton  C.  Rogers,  Supervisor ;  Daniel  D. 
White,  resident  justice  of  the  peace. 

Sayville  is  not  an  incorporated  village,  but  has  a  population  of 
between  3,00  and  4,000.  The  lockup  belongs  to  the  town  of  Islip.  It  con- 
sists of  a  room  12  ft  x  18  ft,  with  a  15  ft  ceiling,  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  new  town  court  house.  This  building  is  intended  to  be  fireproof  and 
was  constructed  two  years  ago.  The  floor  is  concrete  and  the  lockup  has 
two  large  windows,  each  3  ft  x  5  ft  It  is  heated  by  a  coal  stove.  There 
is  no  water.  The  village  has  a  water  system  but  uo  sewers,  but  as  the 
room  is  not  heated  except  when  in  actual  use  it  was  not  considered  feasible 
to  put  water  in  it 

There  are  two  steel  cages,  each  5  ft  x  6  ft.  6  in.  x  6  ft  6  in.,  open  on 
all  sides  and  the  top.  Each  cage  contains  two  steel  bunks  and  a  supply 
of  bedding  in  good  condition.    Night  buckets  are  used. 

The  number  of  persons  detained  in  the  lockup  does  not  exceed  six  a 
year,  I  was  informed.  No  woman  has  been  arrested  in  many  years.  A 
few  lodgers  are  permitted  to  occupy  it  during  cold  weather,  about  45  a 
year.  Gniey  are  admitted  by  the  overseer  of  the  poor  and  are  not  arrested. 
One  of  the  cells  is  kept  exclusively  for  x)ersons  under  arrest  The  lockup 
was  clean  and  evidently  has  good  care. 

BECOM  MENDATIONB 

This  is  a  very  light  sanitary  lockup,  but  should  be  furnished  with  a 
flushing  closet  and  also  a  faucet  for  drinking  and  washing  purposes.  It  is 
easily  possible  to  install  these  so  they  will  not  freeze. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

TOWN  LOCKUP— SMITHTOWN  BRANCH 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY 

Inspected  November  19,  1914.  E.  H.  L.  Smith,  Supervisor,  St  James. 
F.  B.  Brush,  Town  Clerk. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  that  section  of  the  town  of  Smithtown 
known  as  Smithtown  Branch,  near  the  station  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad. 
The  town  which  uses  the  lockup  has  a  iwpulatlon  of  about  7,000. 

The  lockup  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  town  hall,  a  new  two- 
story  and  basement  brick  building  and  consists  of  a  room  about  20  ft.  x 
82  ft  X  7  ft  8  in.,  with  concrete  floor.  There  are  two  steel  cages  each  5 
ft.  X  7  ft.  X  7  ft  3  in.,  made  of  round  bars  set  on  5  in.  centers,  excppt  the 
partition  which  is  solid.  The  floors  are  steel,  and  each  cell  has  two  steel 
bunks ;  the  lower  ones  are  furnished  with  mattresses,  pillows  and  blankets 
in  good  condition.  The  village  has  no  public  water  or  sewers.  Water  is 
obtained  from  wells.  There  is  a  driven  well  in  this  basement,  with  a 
pump,  according  excellent  water.  The  heating  plant  is  contained  in  the 
same  room.  There  are  four  windows,  two  of  them  having  eight  lights, 
each  7  in.  X  8  in.  and  two  having  three  lights  each  9  in.  x  11  in.  My  inspec- 
tion was  made  in  the  evening,  but  the  janitor  and  town  clerk  stated  that 
these  windows  make  the  basement  quite  light  in  the  day  time.  The  base- 
ment and  stairway  approaching,  have  electric  lights. 

I  was  informed  that  no  women  are  arrested  and  the  lockup  contains 
no  separate  place  for  them.  The  arrests  of  men  average  about  one  a  month. 
No  lodgers  are  cared  for. 

Final  plans  for  this  lockup  were  not  submitted  for  approval  by  the 
State  Commission  of  Prisons  as  required  by  law. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Imtpector, 
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TOWN  LOCKUP— SOUTHAMPTON 

SmiTOLK  OOUNTY 

Inspected  December  10,  1914.  Charles  H.  Redfield,  Supervisor,  West- 
hampton ;  Henry  House,  Cliief  of  Police  and  Janitor. 

This  lockup,  constructed  many  years  ago,  is  the  property  of  the 
town  of  Southampton.  It  is  a  one-story  brick  building  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  village  of  Southampton,  and  contains  a  room  10  ft  x  16  ft,  with  an  8 
ft  metal  ceiling. 

There  are  two  steel  cages,  each  6  ft  x  8  ft  x  7  ft,  with  open  fronts 
and  tops.  There  is  concrete  floor  and  also  an  iron  floor  in  the  cells.  Each 
cell  has  two  steel  bunks  furnished  with  mattresses,  blankets  and  pillows. 
The  bedding  is  aired  at  least  once  a  month,  I  was  informed.  There  is  a 
closet  in  the  space  in  front  of  the  cells  with  a  faucet  over  it,  but  no  other 
flush.  There  is  a  shut-off  arrangement  so  that  the  water  will  not  freeze 
in  cold  weather.  There  are  two  barred  windows,  each  2ft4in.xlft8 
in.,  and  a  small  opening  over  the  outside  door  which  cannot  be  closed. 

The  lockup  is  heated  by  a  coal  stove  and  has  an  electric  light  Inside 
and  another  outside.  It  is  not  much  used  in  winter,  as  the  village  has  pro- 
vided a  cell  in  a  warm  room  in  its  municipal  building  where  police  head- 
quarters is  located.  When  there  is  only  one  prisoner  the  village  lockup  is 
used.  I  was  informed  that  not  more  than  a  dozen  prisoners  were  'detained 
over  night  in  the  town  lockup  during  the  past  year.  No  lodgers  are  cared  for 
in  this  lockup;  they  are  kept  at  the  municipal  building.  One  of  the  cells 
apparently  is  not  used. 

The  lockup  needed  sweeping  and  a  supply  of  coal. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP—SOUTHAMPTON 

SUFFOLK   COUNTY 

Inspected  December  10,  1914.  C.  D.  Smith,  Village  President;  Henry 
House,  Chief  of  Police. 

Southampton  has  a  population  of  about  2,600.  It  has  two  policemen, 
one  on  duty  during  the  day,  the  other  at  night  The  lockup  is  located  in 
the  basement  of  the  municipal  building  and  consists  of  one  cage  5  ft  x 
7  ft.  X  6  ft  6  in.  The  heating  plant  is  in  the  same  room.  The  post  office 
is  on  the  first  floor  of  the  building  and  the  police  court  room  on  the  second 
floor.  The  basement  has  several  windows  and  seems  to  be  well  ventilated, 
although  none  of  the  windows  is  near  the  cage.  The  cell  was  placed  in  the 
basement  about  two  years  ago  for  the  convenience  of  the  police.  There  has 
been  for  many  years  a  town  lockup  located  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
but  the  municipal  authorities  found  it  more  convenient  to  have  the  cell  in 
this  building  so  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  take  the  prisoners  to  the 
town  lockup  at  all  times.  The  village  lockup  is  always  warm  and  the 
whole  building  is  in  excellent  condition  and  is  supposed  to  be  flreproof. 
There  is  no  water  in  the  cell  but  there  is  a  closet  and  a  wash-basin  in  a 
small  room  adjacent  There  was  some  bedding  on  the  bunk  in  this  cell, 
in  good  condition. 

The  chief  of  police  stated  that  not  over  15  persons  were  housed  in 
this  lockup  over  night  during  the  past  year.  Most  of  them  were  lodgers, 
who  were  not  arrested  and  were  not  locked  in  the  cell.  There  is  an  officer 
on  duty  at  night  who  looks  after  the  lockup. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

iSiffned)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Ohief  Inspector. 
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TOWN  LOCKUP— SOUTHHOLD 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY 

Inspected  December  11,  1914.  Henry  A.  Reeve,  Superrisor,  Greenport ; 
Jesse  L.  Case,  Resident  Justice. 

Southhold  is  an  unincorporated  village  of  about  1,200  population.  The 
lockup  is  owned  by  the  town  of  Southhold. 

The  justice  stated  that  not  over  twelve  arrests  are  made  in  a  year, 
about  half  of  whom  are  detained  over  night,  usually  for  intoxication.  A 
few  lodgers  are  allowed  to  occupy  the  lockup  at  night ;  the  constable  stated 
the  number  would  not  exceed  15  a  year. 

The  lockup  is  a  detached  one-story  wooden  building,  near  the  depot 
It  has  one  room  about  12  ftx  13  ft,  with  two  large  windows,  containing 
two  wooden  cells,  each  5ft6in.x7ftx7ft6in.  Bach  cell  is  furnished 
with  wooden  bunk,  somewhat  elevated  from  the  floor,  a  straw  mattress, 
and  a  quantity  of  bedding  in  fairly  good  condition.  The  cells  are  separated 
from  the  front  part  of  the  room  by  wooden  bars  set  about  6  in.  apart 
There  is  no  water,  as  the  village  has  no  water  or  sewer  system.  The  con- 
stable places  a  bucket  of  water  in  front  of  each  cell  and  gives  the  occupant 
a  cup.  The  heat  is  from  a  coal  stove.  Prisoners  are  fed  if  In  custody  at 
meal  time.    The  artificial  light  is  gas.    There  is  no  supervision  at  night 

This  is  a  well  constructed  wooden  lockup.  It  is  ceiled  on  the  inside 
with  matched  pine  and  was  clean  and  in  good  condition.  It  would  seem 
to  answer  the  needs  of  this  community,  but  arrangements  should  be  made 
to  give  it  sui)ervision  at  night  when  occupied,  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
fire.  As  few  prisoners  are  detained  over  night  this  would  not  be  a  large 
expense. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

OMef  Inspector, 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY 

VILLAGE   LOCKUP— LIBERTY 

Inspected  May  21,  1914.  William  Interman,  President  of  the  village; 
H.  O.  Colwell,  village  officer. 

No  accurate  information  as  to  the  number  of  arrests  was  obtained. 
Tramps  are  allowed  to  use  this  lockup,  but  the  officer  stated  that  they 
were  not  locked  in. 

It  consists  of  two  steel  cages,  6  ft.  9  in.  x  5  ft  x  7  ft  2  in.,  in  the  rear 
part  of  the  village  building,  a  two-story  wooden  structure  with  a  brick 
front  The  cell  room  is  13  ft  4  in.  x  10  ft  4  in.  x  9  ft  9  in.  The  floor 
of  the  room  is  of  wood.  There  is  a  steel  bunk  in  each  cell.  There  were 
four  blankets,  which  I  was  told  had  been  used  at  least  three  years  and 
were  cleaned  oocassionally.  There  is  one  large  window  in  the  room. 
The  room  is  heated  by  hot  air  and  lighted  by  electricity.  There  aie  no 
washing  facilities,  except  on  the  floor  above.  Buckets  are  used.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  a  prisoner  with  food  it  is  brought  from  a  restaurant 
The  officer  said  that  if  persons  were  locked  up  at  night  he  called  frequently. 
The  place  was  in  fair  condition. 

I  was  informed  that  it  is  intended  to  change  and  improve  the  lockup. 
This  should  be  done  and  plans  should  be  submitted  to  this  Commission. 
The  census  of  1910  shows  the  population  of  the  village  to  be  over  2,000. 
The  place  is  growing  and  has  a  large  simimer  i)opulation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)        PHILIP    G.    ROOSA, 

Inspector, 

VILLAGE   LOCKUP— WURTSBORO 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY 

Inspected  May  21,  1914.  Andrew  McCune,  President  of  the  Village; 
Harry  Olcott,  Constable. 
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This  lockup  consists  of  two  steel  cells  6ft61ii.  x5ftx6ft7in.  high, 
in  the  rear  portion  of  "Firemen's  Hall/'  a  two-story  concrete  building. 

The  floor  of  the  room  in  which  the  cells  are  placed  is  concrete ;  the 
cell  floors  are  of  steeL  Each  cell  contains  a  steel  bunk,  furnished  with  a 
mattress  and  comfortables.  The  cells  and  bedding  were  in  good  condition. 
The  room  contains  three  large  windows.  There  is  no  artificial  light  The 
ofQcer  uses  a  lantern.  There  are  no  washing  facilities,  not  are  there  any 
means  of  heating  the  room.    Buckets  are  used. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  feed  prisoners,  meals  are  brought  from  a  hoteL  If 
a  man  is  locked  up  over  night  the  officer  stays  in  the  building.  Few 
arrests  are  made  in  this  village  and  the  officer  stated  that  about  15  lodgers 
were  sheltered  during  the  past  year.  The  room  containing  the  cells  is  used 
for  storage  purposes  and  was  littered  and  in  disorder. 

This  lockup  is  apparently  ample  for  the  needs  of  the  village.  It  should 
be  furnished  with  light  and  heat,  and  the  room  in  which  the  cells  are 
placed,  cleaned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)        PHILIP  G.  ROOSA, 

Inspector. 


TIOGA  COUNTY 


TOWN   LOCKUP— APALACHIN 

Inspected  September  5,  1014.  Emmet  Weeks,  Supervisor;  A.  Pudney, 
village  and  town  constable. 

Apalachin  is  not  an  incorporated  village  but  has  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately 400. 

The  lockup  belongs  to  the  town  of  Owego  and  consists  of  a  steel  cell 
placed  on  the  main  floor  of  the  town  hall,  a  one-story  wooden  bullUng, 
formerly  a  school  house,  owned  by  a  private  party  and  rented  by  the  town. 

The  Interior  consists  of  a  single  room  28  ft  x  32  ft,  with  a  glass  front 
and  seven  good  sized  windows:  There  Is  a  cellar  underneath.  The  room 
is  heated  with  a  large  stove  which  burns  either  coal  or  wood,  and  is  also 
used  for  election  purposes  and  a  Justice's  court  room.  It  has  no  water. 
The  village  has  neither  water  nor  sewers.  The  cell  is  5  ft  x  8  ft  x  8  ft, 
in  good  condition.  It  has  a  latticed  front,  part  of  the  rear  is  lattict^i  and 
thp  rest  solid.  It  contains  one  steel  bunk  with  two  blankets,  and  a  night 
bucket. 

A  prisoner  is  fed  if  held  any  length  of  time  or  is  in  need  of  food. 

Since  December  1,  1913,  there  have  been  18  arrests.  Of  these,  nine 
were  put  in  the  lockup,  all  over  night;  the  other  nine  were  not  locked  up. 
This  makes  an  average  of  one  a  month  detained  in  the  lockup.  The 
officer  remains  in  the  hall  when  a  prisoner  is  locked  up  at  night,  which 
eliminates  danger  from  fire.  There  is  no  separate  place  for  women;  the 
arrest  of  a  woman  occurs  very  infrequently,  only  two  in  the  past  three 
years. 

RECOM  MEXDATION 

s 

The  corner  of  the  room  containing  the  cell  should  be  partitioned  ofC 
from  the  rest  of  the  room ;  this  corner  would  then  contain  three  windows 
and  should  have  a  separate  stove  so  that  it  could  be  warmed  Independent 
of  the  stove  in  the  main  room.  This  is  important,  because  the  hall  is  used 
for  the  public  at  times.  The  Justice  tries  civil  cases  as  well  as  criminal 
cases  in  this  room  and  here  are  held  the  town  elections.  While  it  is  said 
there  never  has  been  a  prisoner  in  the  lockup  while  the  room  was  other- 
wise occupied,  it  is  liable  to  occur  at  any  time  and  would  be  an  embarrass- 
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lug  and  undesirable  situation.    This  could  be  fully  and  easily  relieved  by 
partitioning  off  the  corner  containing  the  lockup  as  recommended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

iSiffned)  GEO,  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 


TOWN    AND    VILLAGE    LOCKUP— CANDOR 

TIOGA  COUNTY 

Inspected  September  4,  1914.  William  Moore,  Village  President; 
Frank  Dewey,  Chlrf  of  Police.    Population  about  800. 

This  lockup  is  situated  in  a  small  one-story  wooden  building  12  ft  z 
16  ft.,  located  in  the  rear  of  some  stores,  surrounded  by  an  ice  house, 
chicken  house  and  some  other  small  wooden  buildings.  The  lockup 
occupies  the  entire  interior.  The  celling  Is  10  ft  high  and  consists  of  a 
rough  floor  of  the  attic  The  building  has  a  shingle  roof,  in  rather  poor 
condition.  There  is  one  window  in  front  31  in.  x  53  in.,  and  two  openings 
in  the  rear  about  two  feet  square  with  doors  hung  on  hinges. 

There  are  two  iron  cages,  each  4  ft  6  in.  x  6  ft  6  in.  x  6  ft  6  in. ;  they 
have  solid  tops  and  partitions,  the  rest  being  open.  There  was  one  iron 
bunk  in  each,  also  some  coarse  blankets  for  bedding.  The  cell  floors  are 
iron ;  the  rest  of  the  floor  and  side  walls  are  hemlock  boards. 

The  building  belongs  to  the  town,  the  cages  to  the  Tillage,  and  the 
ground  on  which  the  building  stands  to  a  private  owner.  There  are  not 
many  arrests.  The  officers  are  unwilling  to  put  prisoners  in  this  lockup, 
because  of  its  neglected  condition  and  danger  from  flre.  It  would  not 
be  safe  to  lock  a  man  in  these  cages  unless  an  officer  remained  in  the 
building.  The  officers  prefer  to  take  prisoners  to  the  county  Jail  at  Owego 
when  they  have  to  be  kept  over  night,  and  complaint  Is  made  that  arrests 
which  should  be  made  are  not  made  because  of  the  condition  of  the  lockup 
Only  two  persons  have  been  arrested  this  year,  both  of  whom  were  taken  to 
Owego.  In  case  of  the  arrest  of  a  woman,  which  is  very  infrequent,  the 
deputy  sheriff  takes  her  into  his  own  home,  under  the  care  of  his  wife. 

CRITICISMS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  condition  of  this  lockup  Is  such  that  no  amount  of  repairing  would 
render  it  satisfactory.  I  therefore  recommend  that  it  be  closed  and  that 
if  the  village  desires  to  maintain  a  lockup  at  all  it  construct  a  small  fire- 
proof building.  The  cages  In  the  old  lockup  could  be  cleaned  up,  painted 
and  probably  would  be  satisfactory  for  some  time  to  come. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

iSiffned)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

VILIiAGE    LOCKUP— NEWARK    VALLEY 

TIOOA  COUNTY 

Inspected  June  12,  1914.    H.  W.  Ball,  Village  President 

This  lockup  is  located  in  a  small  frame  building  and  has  three  wooden 
cells  containing  cots  with  mattresses  and  blankets.  The  cells  face  two 
windows.  The  room  is  heated  by  a  stove  and  lighted  at  night  by  a  kerosene 
lamp.  The  entire  interior  is  of  wood  and  a  prisoner  should  not  be  left 
alone  in  the  building,  especially  at  night,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  flra 
Arrests  in  the  village  are  few,  averaging  from  four  to  six  a  year. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

iSiffned)  JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Seoreiary. 


\ 
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VILLAGE   LOCKUP— SPENCER 

TIOOA  €M>UNTT 

Inspected  June  8,  1014.  Arthur  Sidney,  Village  President 
This  lockup  is  located  in  a  small  frame  building  not  far  from  the  fire 
station.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of  wood  and  is  heated  by  a  stove  and 
lighted  at  night  by  kerosene  lamps.  Two  windows  afford  Ught  during  the 
day  and  ventilation.  There  are  two  wooden  cells,  each  equipped  with 
wooden  bunk  and  blanket  and  a  dry  closet  The  arrests  number  one  or 
two  a  year.  Because  of  the  danger  of  fire  a  prisoner  should  never  be  left 
alone  in  this  building. 

A  much  more  safe  and  suitable  lockup  could  be  provided  by  placing 
a  steel  cage  in  the  village  fire  station. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary, 

VILLAGE  LOCKUP— WAVERLY 

TIOGA  COUNTY 

Inspected  June  12,  1914.  Frank  Howard,  Village  President;  C.  B. 
Brooks,  Chief  of  Police.  - 

Waverly*s  police  station  is  located  on  the  first  fioor  of  a  three-story 
brick  building  with  the  lockup  and  lodgers'  room  in  the  basement,  the  rear 
of  which  is  above  grade. 

The  lockup  is  heated  by  hot  water  and  lighted  and  ventilated  by 
means  of  two  windows  and  a  door  in  the  rear.  Electric  lights  are  used  at 
night  The  floor  is  concrete.  There  are  four  steel  cells  in  the  men's 
department  with  steel  floors.  Each  cell  is  equipped  with  two  bunks  and 
blankets  and  two  of  them  have  stationary  wash-basins  with  runnin*^  water 
and  automatic  faucets.  Night  buckets  are  used  in  the  cells  and  there  is  a 
sanitary  closet  In  the  room.  The  chief  of  police  stated  that  the  blankets 
were  washed  about  twice  a  year.  The  number  of  arrests  of  males  during 
the  period  from  January  1,  1014,  to  the  date  of  inspection  was  114. 

There  is  one  cell  in  another  part  of  the  basement  used  for  the  detention 
of  women.  It  is  not  well  lighted  during  the  day.  The  two  bunks  were 
furnished  with  mattresses  and  bedding.  Just  previous  to  the  date  of 
inspection  the  Chief  stated  that  two  women  had  been  detained  for  about 
five  days,  one  of  whom  had  been  kept  in  the  cell  and  the  other  in  the 
lodgers'  room,  as  it  was  not  deemed  best  to  put  both  in  the  one  cell.  The 
police  records  showed  that  eight  women  had  been  arrested  during  the 
present  year.  Waverly  is  a  village  of  about  5,000  inhabitants  and  women 
are  frequently  detained.  No  matron  is  employed.  The  impropriety  of 
keeping  women  in  the  custody  of  male  officers  for  several  days  is  self 
evident 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

That  sanitary  closets  and  stationary  wash-basins  with  running  water 
be  installed  in  all  the  cells. 

That  a  matron  be  employed  when  female  prisoners  are  detained. 
That  the  blankets  be  washed  more  frequently. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Siffned)  JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary, 

TOMPKINS  COUNTY 

CITY    JAIL— ITHACA 

Inspected  June  13,  1914.    E.  H.  Buck,  Chief  of  Police. 

The  Ithaca  city  jail  is  inadequate  for  a  city  containing  the  population 
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of  Ithaca.  It  consists  of  two  double  cells  In  the  basement  of  the  city  hall. 
These  cells  are  placed  some  distance  from  the  outside  windows  and  the 
ventilation  does  not  seem  sufficient  No  separate  accommodations  are 
provided  for  women,  children,  or  lodgers.  Lodgers  are  commingled  in 
these  two  cells  with  men  under  arrest  Women  and  children  are  reported 
to  be  detained  in  the  county  jalL  Many  villages  in  the  State  have  larger 
and  better  Jails  than  the  Ithaca  city  jail. 

A  room  has  recently  been  constructed  in  the  basement  which  has 
windows  opening  on  the  outside.  Cells  should  be  placed  in  this  room 
without  delay.  They  will  furnish  some  relief  from  the  congestion  which 
undoubtedly,  at  times,  exists. 

A  city  as  large  as  Ithaca  cannot  expect,  indefinitely,  to  use  the  county 
Jail  as  an  annex  to  its  city  jail.  Accommodations  must,  before  long,  be  pro 
vided  in  the  city  jail  for  the  detention  of  women  and  children. 

The  Ithaca  city  jail  also  furnishes  inadequate  accommodations  for 
its  police  force.  A  police  force  of  nine  patrolmen  is  small  for  a  city  of  its 
population  and  responsibilities. 

No  record  is  kept  on  the  blotter  of  the  ages  of  prisoners,  or  the  nnmet 
or  number  of  lodgers.  It  is  Impossible  to  tell  from  the  records  of  the  police 
station  whether  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  detained,  or  how 
many  lodgers  are  given  accommodations  and  commingled  with  prisoners. 
The  records  of  city  jails  in  the  State  generally  contain  the  age  of  persons 
detained  and  a  separate  record  is  kept  of  lodgers. 

It  is  recommended: 

First :  That  a  new  city  jail  having  adequate  and  separate  accommoda- 
tions for  men  and  women  and  children  held  under  detention  and  for 
lodgers  be  provided. 

Second :  That  in  the  meantime,  two  additional  cellp  be  installed  in  the 
room  in  the  basement  recently  constructed. 

Third :  That  the  police  officials  keep  a  record  of  the  ages  of  the 
prisoners  confined,  and  also  a  separate  record  of  all  persons  given  lodging 
in  the  city  jail. 

Resptetfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  FRANK  B.  WADE, 

Commissioner 

ULSTER  COUNTY 

VILLAGE   LOCKUP— BLLENVILLE 

Inspected  May  20,  1914.    Isaac  Freer,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  the  rear  of  the  fire  engine  room.  The  build- 
ing is  a  two-story  brick  structure,  with  justice's  court  room  on  the  second 
floor.  There  are  four  old  brick  and  stone  cells,  with  grated  iron  doors.  Phe 
cells  a^e  furnished  with  wooden  bunks  and  blankets  and  there  is  also  a  cot 
with  bedding  in  the  corridor.  There  are  no  sanitary  closets,  but  there  is  a 
dry  closet  in  one  corner  of  the  corridor.  There  is  a  sink  with  running 
water  in  the  engine  room  near  the  entrance  to  the  lockup.  The  cells  are 
dark  and  vault-like,  with  no  means  of  ventilation,  except  through  the 
grated  doors.  The  place  was  dirty  and  cob-webs  were  hanging  all  over 
the  ceilings.  The  floor  is  of  stone  flagging  and  was  not  very  clean.  Thf 
interior  of  the  cells  and  corridor  had  just  been  painted. 

The  mmiber  of  arrests  averages  about  300  a  year.  The  officer  informed 
me  that  when  a  woman  was  arrested,  he  used  the  end  cell,  there  being  no 
other  place  for  women  or  juveniles.  The  lockup  is  under  the  supervision 
of  an  officer  at  night,  when  occupied.  I  was  informed  by  the  Chief  of 
Police,  that  there  hod  been  as  many  as  580  arrests  made  in  one  year.  He 
also  informed  me  that  the  village  of  EUenville  was  building  a  new  school 
building,  and  that  they  contemplated  taking  over  the  old  school  house, 
remodeling  it  and  making  a  town  hall  in  which  would  be  located  the 
police  station  and  lockup. 

The  population  of  the  village  of  Ellen vllle  is  about  4,000  and  they 
should  have  an  up-to-date  lockup  with  steel  cages.    The  present  quarters 
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are  absolutely  inadequate,  unsanitary,  poorly  ventilated,  damp  and  without 
any  sunlight. 

I  would  recommend  the  building  of  a  new  lockup  on  plans  approved 
by  the  State  (Commission  of  Prisons,  omless  the  contemplated  plan  of  the 
village  buying  the  old  school  house  is  carried  out. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)       RUDOLPH  F.  DIBDLING, 

Commissioner. 

CITY  JAIL— KINGSTON 

T7L8TEB  COUNTY 

Inspected  AprU  22,  1914. 

This  Jail  remains  the  same  as  noted  in  the  last  reoort  of  inspection. 
It  is  located  in  rear  part  of  the  City  Hall,  on  the  first  floor,  consists  of 
eight  brick  cells,  one  of  which  contains  a  sanitary  closet  and  wash  bowl 
with  running  water;  this  was  found  very  dirty  and  in  an  unsanitary  con- 
dition.   In  the  other  cells  buckets  are  used. 

The  Jail  is  not  modern  and  has  no  place  for  women  or  minors.  Chief 
Wood  stated  that  all  persons  arrested  under  the  age  of  sixteen  were 
paroled  in  custody  of  parents;  the  Conmion  Council  on  April  3,  1914,  took 
up  the  matter  of  putting  the  Jail  in  a  sanitary  condition  and  it  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  public  buildings.  The  dprk  cells  should  be 
eliminated. 

During  the  year  1913,  891  men  applied  and  received  lodging  at  police 
headquarters. 

Four  hundred  eighty-six  arrests  were  made  during  the  year ;  456  males 
and  30  females. 

I  would  recommend  a  larger  and  more  sanitary  Jail. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
i Signed)        RUDOLPH  F.  DIBDLING, 

Commissioner. 

CITY   JAIL— KINGSTON 

ULSTER  COUNTY 

Inspected  June  18,  1914.    J.  Allen  Wood,  Chief  of  Police. 
This  Jail  is  located  in  the  rear  of  the  first  floor  of  the  city  hall,  a 
brick  structure  erected  in  1873.     It  occupies  a  space  about  20  f t  x  27  ft 

5  in.  X  11  ft  in  a  corner  of  the  building.    There  are  four  cells,  each  5  ft 

6  in.  X  7  ft  X  11  ft,  and  a  toilet  room  the  same  size  at  the  right  as  one 
enters,  opening  into  a  central  corridor  four  feet  wide.  Each  of  these  cells 
and  the  toilet  room  are  lighted  by  a  window  1  ft  10  in.  x  2  ft  7  id.,  and 
there  is  a  window  at  the  end  of  the  corridor.  The  cells  are  built  of  masonry 
and  brick  with  cement  floor  and  have  doors  of  round  iron  bars.  Each 
cell  has  two  wooden  bunks,  hinged  so  as  to  fold  up  against  the  wall,  and  a 
bucket  The  toilet  room  contains  a  sanitary  closet  and  stationary  wash 
basin  with  running  water. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  corridor,  at  the  time  of  the  last  inspection  by 
Commissioner  Dledliug,  made  April  22,  1914,  there  were  three  cells 
similarly  equipped,  except  that  two  of  them  were  dark,  there  being  no 
windows  in  them.  Since  that  time  the  partitions  between  these  cells  have 
been  removed  making  the  three  cells  into  one  room  which  is  lighted  by  a 
window  in  the  end.  This  room  now  has  three  barred  doors,  two  opening 
into  the  corridor  facing  the  opposite  cells,  and  a  third  opening  through 
the  end  partition  into  a  space  off  the  corridor  proper.  There  is  also  a 
barred  window  in  this  room  opening  into  the  corridor.  There  are  two 
wooden  bunks  and  a  bucket  in  the  room. 

The  Jail  is  heated  by  steam,  there  being  one  large  radiator  in  the 
corridor,  and  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  gas.  There  is  one  combination 
electric  and  gas  fixture  in  the  corridor  and  one  in  the  toilet  room. 

Previous  Inspection  reports  have  criticised  this  Jail  because  of  its 
insanitary  condition,  inadequacy  and  lack  of  a  place  for  the  separate 
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detention  of  females  and  minors.  Since  the  last  Inspection  it  has  been 
given  a  thorough  cleaning,  has  been  painted  throughout  and  the  partitions 
between  three  of  the  cells  have  been  removed  maldUig  one  large  room,  now 
light,  but  like  the  other  cells,  without  modern  sanitary  facilities. 

The  police  records  show  that  during  the  year  1913,  456  males  and  30 
females  were  arrested  and  891  lodgers  were  cared  for  in  this  jail.  The 
tramps  were  given  lodging  either  in  the  cells  or  corridors  and  at  times 
were  even  quartered  in  the  police  station  across  the  hall.  In  our  opinion 
conditions  would  be  improved  by  excluding  lodgers  from  this  jail  and  by 
caring  for  them  elsewhere  Many  seek  shelter  at  the  Ulster  county  jaU 
i^  the  city  where  a  large  room  has  been  set  apart  for  their  use. 

We  visited  the  county  jail  to  ascertain  how  many  police  prisoners  are 
being  sent  there  without  commitment  by  the  proper  authorities.  The 
sheriff's  records  showed  that  during  the  present  year  61  persons  had  been 
thus  detained  as  follows :  January,  8  males ;  February,  6  males,  1  female ; 
March,  7  males ;  April,  19  males ;  May,  12  males,  1  female ;  June,  7  males. 

The  general  city  law  provides  that  the  mayor  of  every  city  containing 
a  population  of  25,000  shall  designate  one  or  more  station  houses  for  the 
detention  of  all  women  under  arrest  in  such  city  and  that  "it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  boards  of  commissioners  of  police  in  every  city,  or  if  there  be 
no  board  of  police,  then  of  the  mayor  of  such  city,  to  provide  sufficient 
accommodations  for  women  held  under  arrest  to  keep  them  separate  and 
apart  from  the  cells,  corridors  and  apartments  provided  for  males  under 
arrest,  and  to  so  arrange  each  station  house  that  no  communication  can  be 
had  between  the  men  and  women  therein  confined,  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  matrons  and  officers  in  charge  of  such  station  house."  The  law 
further  provides  that  the  mayor  shall  appoint  a  matron  to  care  for  women 
under  arrest. 

Kingston  is  a  city  of  more  than  25,000,  according  to  the  last  federal 
census.  Its  authorities  have  not  provided  sufficient  or  separate  accommo- 
dations for  the  detention  of  its  police  prisoners  and,  according  to  the 
police,  women  are  at  times  detained  in  the  present  city  jail,  which  is  in 
plain  violation  of  law. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  males  and  five  females  have  been 
arrested  during  the  present  year,  teh  records  show.  Three  of  the  women 
were  detained  in  the  city  jail  and  two  were  sent  to  the  county  jail  without 
having  been  arraigned  or  properly  committed  thereto. 

While  the  Improvements  made  since  the  last  insi)ection  of  the  city  jail 
are  commendable  from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  they  fail  to  remedy  the 
illegal  condition  complained  of  in  that  they  do  not  provide  a  separate  place 
of  detention  for  women.  Kingston  is  a  prosperous  city  and  seems  to  have 
outgrown  its  present  facilities  for  housing  its  offenders.  The  Chief  of 
Police  In  his  last  report  recommended  "a  modern  and  sanitary  lockup." 

The  room  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  at  the  left  side  of  the  corridor 
of  the  jail  as  now  arranged,  if  proposed  to  be  used  for  women,  is  in  no 
sense  "separate  and  apart  from  the  cells,  corridors  and  apartments  pro- 
vided for  males  under  arrest"  as  the  partition  between  this  room  and  the 
apartment  for  males  contains  three  barred  doors  and  a  window  made  of 
steel  bars  set  a  few  inches  apart. 

BECOM  MENDATIONS 

1.  That  a  city  jail  be  provided  which  shall  contain: 

a.  Adequate  facilities  for  the  care  of  male  prisoners  under  arrest  and 
for  tramps  and  lodgers  not  under  arrest,  in  separate  rooms,  or  that  the 
lodgers  be  cared  for  otherwise  than  in  the  present  city  jail. 

b.  A  separate  apartment  for  female  prisoners  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  general  city  law  as  cited  in  the  foregoing. 

c.  A  sanitary  and  full-flushing  closet  and  stationary  washbasin  in 
each  cell. 

2.  That  a  matron  be  appointed  to  care  for  women  prisoners  under 
arrest  and  that  adequate  quarters  be  provided  for  her. 

3.  That  the  plans  for  the  improvements  recommended  be  submitted 
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to  the  State  Ck>mmlssioii  of  Prisons  within  a  time  to  be  si)eclfied  by  the 
Commission. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         RUDOLPH  F.  DIBDLING, 

OommUtUmer. 
JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary. 

GEO.  Mclaughlin, 

%  Chief  Inspector. 

VILLAGE     LOCKUP— MARLBORO 

ULSTER  COUNTY 

Inspected  June  15,  1914.       Cornelius  Eckei-son,  Village  President 

This  lockup  consists  of  one  steel  cell. in  the  northwest  comer  of  :i  two 
story  frame  building.  The  room  is  used  for  board  meetings  and  coxurt 
room ;  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  with  coal  stove.  There  are  two 
bunks  in  the  cell  which  were  furnished  with  blankets ;  these  blankets  were 
nothing  more  than  rags,  and  were  in  a  dirty,  filthy  condition.  At  the  time 
of  inspection  there  were  three  prisoners  occupying  the  cell  which  was  in  a 
dirty  and  insanitary  condition.  The  floor  was  strewn  with  cigarettes  and 
cigar  butts,  papers  and  other  refuse.  The  room  used  for  a  court  room  was 
In  the  same  dirty,  filthy  condition.  The  whole  interior  needs  lyaintlng 
and  cleaning. 

They  were  holding  court  at  the  time  I  was  inspecting  the  lockup, 
and  the  odor  was  very  bad.  There  is  no  water  supplv  or  closet  In  this 
lockup  or  room,  although  the  village  has  a  water  and  sewerage  system. 

I  was  informed  by  the  proprietor  of  the  building  that  on  June  12,  1914, 
30  tramps  occupied  this  lockup  and  room,  4  were  in  the  cell,  6  on  a  large 
table  in  the  court  room,  and  20  tramps  were  lying  around  on  the  floor 
which  was  covered  with  newspapers.  I  was  also  Informed  from  the  same 
source  that  four  locks  had  been  broken  off  from  doors  at  different  times 
in  the  past  few  months  and  tramps  allowed  to  roam  in  and  out  of  the 
building. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  a  toilet  and  running  water  be  Installed. 

2.  That  the  village  officials  be  notified  that  unless  the  lockup  is  put  in 
a  sanitary  condition  within  a  reasonable  time  they  will  be  cited  to  show 
cause  why  it  should  not  be  closed  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  379 
of  the  Laws  of  1914. 

3.  That  when  a  prisoner  is  locked  in  a  cell  for  the  night,  the 
authorities  should  see  to  it  that  the  building  is  properly  looked  after,  as  it 
is  a  dangerous  fire  trap. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)        RUDOLPH  F.  DIBDLING, 

Commissioner. 

VILLAGE   LOCKUP— NEW   PALTZ 

ULSTER  COUNTY 

Inspected  May  14,  1914. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  the  basement  of  a  three-story  brick  building 
used  by  the  fire  department  and  for  business  purposes.  There  are  two 
latticed  steel  cages  provided  with  bunks  and  bedding  which  was  very 
dirty  and  nearly  worn  out  The  floor  is  wood  and  was  clean  and  had  just 
been  oiled.  The  walls  were  newly  whitewashed.  The  lockup  Is  heated 
with  a  coal  stove. 

The  basement  is  almost  entirely  above  ground.  The  cell  room  has 
three  windows  which  afford  plenty  of  sunlight  and  ventilation.  The  village 
has  both  water  and  sewer  systems,  but  the  lockup  is  not  supplied  with  run- 
ning water  and  there  are  no  washing  or  toilet  ^cilltieB. 
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Mr.  Harvey  Gregory,  President  of  the  tillage  of  New  Paltz,  Infonned 
me  that  the  average  number  of  arrests  in  one  year  was  six  and  that 
about  50  tramps  were  given  lodging  during  the  winter.  No  women  are 
detained  in  this  lockup.  I  was  also  informed  by  Mr.  Gregory  that  in  the 
near  future  the  proposition  of  building  a  municipal  building  containing 
a  modern  lockup  would  be  submitted  to  the  tax  payers. 

I  would  recommend  that'  the  lockup  be  supplied  with  running  water 
and  toilet  installed  and  that  new  mattresses  and  clean  blankets  be  pro- 
vided, and  that  these  be  kept  clean. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)        RUDOLPH  F.  DIBDLING, 

OommUaioner. 

VILLAGE  LOCKUP— PINE  HILL 

ULSl'EB  COUNTY 

Inspected  May  21,  1014. 

This  lockup  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  fire  engine  house  in 
quarters  separate  from  the  engine  room,  and  has  an  entrance  on  one  side 
of  the  building. 

The  room  is  pust  wide  enough  to  admit  one  latticed  steel  cage,  wh^ch  la 
provided  with  blankets  and  mattresses.  There  is  a  space  of  about  ten 
feet  in  front  of  the  cell.  The  building  is  a  two  story  frame  structure, 
and  the  lockup  is  ceiled  with  pine  and  covered  with  tin.  The  room  has  one 
window,  and  there  are  no  toilet  or  heating  facilities. 

The  president  of  the  village,  Mr.  Theodore  S.  Cole,  informed  me  that 
the  lockup  is  used  but  a  few  times  a  year,  usually  in  the  summer,  and 
when  there  was  a  prisoner  confined  in  the  lockup,  he  was  under  the 
observation  of  an  officer  day  and  night 

Considering  the  little  use  for  a  lockup  in  this  small  village,  the 
addition  of  running  water,  heating,  toilet  and  lighting  facilities  to  the 
present  lockup,  would  be  a  decided  improvement,  and  therefore  I  would 
recommend  that  the  aforesaid  changes  be  made. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)        RUDOLPH  F.  DIEDLING, 

CommisHi'tner, 

VILLAGE    AND    TOWN    LOCKUP— SAUGERTIES 

ULSTEB  COUNTY 

Inspected  May  9,  1914.    John  D.  Fratsher,  Supervisor. 

This  lockup  is  made  up  of  three  cells  constructed  in  one  corner  of  the 
fire-engine  room.  The  building  is  a  two-story  brick  structure,  centrally 
located  and  in  a  fair  state  of  repair.  The  cells  have  wooden  partitions 
and  open  latticed  steel  fronts,  the  rear  being  the  brick  walls  of  the  build- 
ing. Each  cell  has  a  wooden  bunk  provided  with  mattresses  and  blankets 
which  were  found  very  dirty,  the  blankets  being  washed  every  three 
months. 

The  engine  room  and  cells  are  heated  with  a  coal  stove  located  in 
front  of  the  cells ;  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  place  warm  in  cold  weather ; 
it  is  damp  and  cold  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  There  is  one  electric 
light  and  ventilation  and  sunlight  is  by  means  of  two  windows  in  the  rear 
end  of  the  long  room  near  the  cells  and  a  transom  over  the  door.  There 
are  no  toilet  facilities.    The  village  has  both  water  and  sewer  systems. 

The  number  of  arrests  averages  about  seventy  per  year.  There  is 
no  separate  place  for  women  or  juveniles.  There  are  two  policemen  on 
duty  at  night  in  the  village  who  have  some  oversight  of  the  building  when 
occupied.  Village  "bums"  and  strangers  use  the  lockup  for  a  lodging  place. 
The  firemen  and  others  who  wish  to  go  in  the  building  have  access  to  the 
cells  and  can  furnish  the  prisoners  with  whiskey  or  other  contraband 
articles. 

The  village  owns  the  lockup  and  rents  it  to  the  town.  The  town  of 
Saugerties  which  uses  the  lockup  has  about  10,000  population,  and  should 
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have  a  more  adequate  and  modem  police  station  and  lockup. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  a  new  lockup  be  constructed  on  plans  and 
specifications  to  be  approved  by  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)       RUDOLPH  F.  DIBDLIN6, 

OommistUmer. 


WARREN  COUNTY 

CITY    JAILr— GLENS    FALLS 

Inspected  May  23,  1914.    Frederick  6.  Jenkins,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  Jail,  located  in  the  basement  of  the  city  hall,  has  three  separate 
departments  equipped  with  steel  cages.  On  the  day  of  inspection  one  of 
the  closets  in  a  cell  in  the  women's  department  was  unflushed  as  it  did  not 
work  properly.  One  of  the  other  closets  also  was  out  of  commission. 
Otherwise  the  Jail  was  clean. 

Forty  males,  one  of  whom  was  a  minor,  were  arrested  In  February, 
82  males,  one  a  minor,  in  March  and  31  males  in  April.  One  female  was 
arrested  in  March  and  one  in  April. 

The  village  lockup  at  South  Glens  Falls,  Saratoga  county,  has  been 
abandoned  and  prisoners  are  sent  to  the  Glens  Falls  Jail. 

Although  recommended  in  previous  reports,  the  city  does  not  employ 
a  matron  to  care  for  women  prisoners,  nor  has  a  padded  cell  been  provided 
for  the  proper  restraint  of  violent  i)ersons. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  the  closets  be  placed  in  proper  sanitary  condition. 

2.  That  a  matron  be  employed  when  there  are  female  prisoners. 

3.  That  a  padded  cell  be  provided. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary, 

TOWN   LOCKUP— LUZERNE 

WARBEN     COUNTY 

Insiiected  August  1,  1914.    liCRoy  M.  Pulver,  Supervisor. 

Luzerene  is  an  unincorporated  village  ha^^ng  a  population  of  about  800 
and  the  lockup  is  owned  by  the  town  and  used  by  both  town  and  village, 
The  number  of  arrests,  it  was  said,  would  not  average  more  than  two  or 
three  a  year. 

The  town  authorltios  have  fitted  up  a  room  for  a  lockup  in  a  one- 
story  frame  building,  formerly  used  as  a  dwelling  house,  near  a  creek 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  The  room  has  three  windows  and  a  sash 
door,  affording  ample  light  and  ventilation,  is  heated  by  a  stove  and 
lighted  at  night  by  two  kerosene  lamps.  There  is  one  latticed  sie**l  ce^l 
with  two  bunks  and  blankets.  The  floor  of  the  cell  is  of  steel  and  a  metal 
bucket  is  provided. 

This  lockup  should  have  constant  supervision  when  a  prisoner  is 
detained,  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  Are. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary, 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

VILLAGE   LOCKUP— CAMBRIDGE 

Inspected  July  3,  1914.    James  P.  Rol>ert8on,  Village  President. 
This  lockup,  buUt  probably  half  a  century  ago,  appears  to  be  still  in 
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use,  although  the  village  officials  have  heretofore  announoed  that  they  had 
abandoned  It  It  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  fire  house,  a  two-story 
wooden  building,  and  is  not  a  fit  place  of  detention.  There  are  two  ceUs 
with  walls  of  stone  and  brick.  Each  cell  has  a  barred  iron  door  and  two 
windows,  one  of  which  had  been  boarded  up.  The  floors  are  wood  and 
in  one  of  the  cells  a  ring  in  the  floor  indicated  that  in  former  years 
prisoners  had  been  chained.  There  is  a  wooden  bunk  in  each  cell  but  no 
sanitary  facilities  and  the  premises  were  dirty  and  foul  smelling.  The 
lockup  is  heated  by  a  stove  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

This  lockup  has  been  condemned  in  previous  reports  as  unfit  for  use 
and  it  should  be  abandoned  at  once.  The  village  president  stated  that  the 
authorities  expected  to  provide  a  new  lockup  in  the  rear  of  a  church  which 
is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  village.  Unless  prompt  action  is  taken  and 
plans  for  this  new  lockup  submitted  to  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons 
for  approval,  action  should  be  taken  to  close  the  present  place  of  detention, 
under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  379  of  the  Laws  of  1914. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary. 


VILLAGE    LOCKUP— FORT    EDWARD 

WASHINGTON   COUNTY 

Inspected  May  23,  1914. 

This  lockup  is  a  comparatively  new  one,  plans  for  it  having  been 
approved  by  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons,  in  September,  1911.  The 
building,  a  one-story  structure  of  concrete  blocks,  is  practically  fireproof 
and  is  owned  by  the  village  and  used  both  by  the  village  and  by  the  town. 

There  is  one  steel  cage  for  men  containing  four  canvas  hammocks, 
one  of  which  was  badly  torn,  and  an  automatic  flushing  closet ;  a  room  for 
women  or  juveniles,  equipped  with  a  cot,  with  mattress  and  blankets,  and 
an  automatic  flushing  closet.  The  closet  was  broken  and  did  not  flush 
properly.  Both  closets  were  rusted  and  in  need  of  paint  There  is  a 
lavatory  in  the  corridor. 

Lodgers  are  cared  for  in  another  room.  In  approving  plans  for  this 
lockup  the  Commission  stipulated  that  the  lodgers'  room  should  be  equipped 
with  "a  sanitary  closet  and  wash  basin"  but  the  closet  was  not  provided. 

The  building  is  lighted  by  electricity  but  the  light  in  the  women's 
room  was  broken  and  the  one  in  the  tramp  room  was  missing. 

The  heating  apparatus  consists  of  a  stove  in  the  basement  under  the 
lodgers*  room  which  is  reached  through  a  trap  door.  The  stove  is  Jacketed 
with  sheet  iron  and  is  supposed  to  supply  heat  to  the  men's  and  women's 
departments  through  a  pipe  leading  to  a  register  in  the  floor.  I  was 
informed  that  the  apparatus  does  not  work  satisfactorily  and  that  the 
building  is  not  properly  heated  in  cold  weather.  At  the  time  of  inspection 
the  pipe  leading  to  the  register  was  disconnected,  it  having  been  torn  out 
by  a  prisoner  who  made  his  escai>e  through  the  basement  by  removing 
the  register.  The  stove  and  pii)es  were  rusted  and  the  flue  under  the 
register  was  in  a  filthy  condition. 

The  whole  building  was  dirty  and  presented  a  neglected  appearance. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  village  authorities  have  i)ermitted  this  new 
building  to  deteriorate  so  rapidly  through  lack  of  proper  care. 

It  was  stated  that  an  officer  visited  the  lockup  periodically  throughout 
the  night  when  persons  are  detained. 

BECOM  MEN  DATION  8 

1.  That  the  entire  building  be  cleaned  and  kept  clean. 

2.  That  the  interior  be  painted. 

3.  That  the  outside  of  the  closets  be  painted  and  put  in  proper  con- 
dition. 
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4.  That  a  saoltary  closet  be  installed  in  the  lodgers'  room  as  stipu- 
lated by  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  in  approving  the  plans  for  this 
building. 

5.  That  lodgers  be  kept  out  of  the  lockup  proper. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

iSifffied)  JOHN  F.  TRBMAIN, 

8ecret€nry. 

TOWN  AND   VILLAGE   LOCKUP— GRANVILLE 

WASHINGTON   COUNTY 

Inspected  October  24,  1914.  C.  W.  Summer,  Supervisor;  William 
Munson,  Village  President;  James  Walsh,  Chief  of  Police. 

Granville  is  a  thriving  village  with  an  estimated  population  of  about 
4,300.  Its  extensive  slate  quarries  employ  many  foreigners  and  arrests 
are  frequent  The  lockup,  which  is  owned  by  the  town  of  Granville,  was 
built  many  years  ago  and  is  inadequate  for  the  present  needs  of  the  town 
and  village,  it  being  used  by  both.  It  is  a  one-story  brick  structure  located 
in  the  rear  of  other  buildings  on  a  driveway  leading  to  one  of  the  main 
streets.  There  are  three  brick  cells  with  side  walls  and  ceilings  of  plank 
and  latticed  steel  doors.  Each  cell  has  a  wooden  bunk,  but  there  are  no 
toilet  facilities  except  buckets.  The  only  means  of  ventilation  are  small 
openings  in  the  walls  in  the  front  and  rear  of  the  cells.  These  windows 
are  so  small  as  to  be  of  little  value  for  either  light  or  ventilation.  The 
lockup  has  a  floor  of  stone  flagging.  It  is  heated  by  a  coal  stove  and  one 
of  the  cells  is  used  as  a  coal  bin.  There  was  a  disagreeable  odor  in  the 
lockup  at  the  time  of  inspection  and  it  showed  lack  of  care. 

Although  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  has  made  recommendations 
since  1911  for  improving  this  lockup,  the  authorities  apparently  have 
shown  no  disposition  to  put  it  in  a  sanitary  condition.  The  village  has  both 
sewer  and  water  systems  but  the  lockup  has  neither  closets  nor  running 
water.  An  electric  light  hangs  just  outside  the  door,  but  the  interior  Is 
stiU  lighted  by  a  kerosene  lamp,  subjecting  occupants  of  the  lockup  to  the 
danger  of  fire. 

Women  are  sometimes  arrested,  but  there  is  no  separate  place  of 
detention  for  them.  On  a  Saturday  night,  a  week  before  the  date  of 
inspection,  the  officer  informed  me  it  was  necessary  to  confine  seven  men 
in  this  poorly  ventilated  place.  The  records  of  the  Chief  of  Police  show 
that  there  were  85  persons  arrested  in  the  village  between  January  1st 
and  November  1,  1914,  of  whom  82  were  males  and  3  females.  Two  were 
under  21  years  of  age.    During  the  year  86  lodgers  have  been  cared  for. 

The  village  authorities  should  at  once  take  steps  to  provide  an 
adequate  and  sanitary  lockup  on  plans  to  be  approved  by  the  State  Com- 
mission of  Prisons.  Unless  such  action  is  taken  within  a  reasonable  time 
and  the  Commission  so  notified.  I  recommend  that  the  authorities  be 
cited  to  show  cause  why  the  present  lockup  should  not  be  closed  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  379  of  the  Laws  of  1914. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary, 

VILLAGE   LOCKUP— GREENWICH 

WASHINGTON    COTJNTY 

Inspected  October  24,  1914.  Grant  Teft,  Village  President;  D.  S. 
Ryan,  Chief  of  Police. 

Greenwich  is  an  incorporated  village  and  had  a  population  In  1910 
of  2,314.    The  arrests  are  said  to  number  about  40  or  50  annually. 

The  lockup  is  located  in  the  rear  of  the  basement  of  the  fire  house 
and  is  partly  above  ground.  It  has  two  wind6ws,  is  lighted  by  electricity 
and  heated  by  a  stove.  The  cells  are  constructed  of  cement  blocks,  so 
arranged  as  to  form  an  open  latticework,  and  have  wooden  barred  doors. 
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EAch  cell  has  an  iron  cot  with  woven  ¥rire  springs  and  bedding,  and  toilets 
flushed  by  constantly  running  water  which  were  not  clean.  There  is  a  faucet 
in  one  of  the  cells  over  the  toilet  The  floors  are  cement  Lodgers  are 
permitted  to  sleep  in  the  lockup. 

BECOM  MENDATION 

That  the  closets  be  cleaned  and  painted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Becreiary. 

VILLAGE    AND    TOWN    LOCKUP— WHITEHALL 

WASHINGTON   COUNTY 

Inspected  May  23,  1914.    L.  D.  Prouty,  Supervisor  and  Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup,  used  both  by  the  town  and  village,  is  located  on  the  first 
floor  of  a  brick  building  and  contains  five  modern  steel  cages  with  steel 
floors.  The  cells  face  two  good  sized  windows  and  a  transom  over  double 
doors,  giving  ample  light  and  ventilation.  The  floor,  side  walls  and  ceiling 
are  of  wood.  The  room  is  heated  by  a  coal  stove,  lighted  by  electricity, 
and  has  a  sanitary  closet  and  lavatory.    It  was  clean. 

The  lockup  is  not  intended  as  a  permanent  place  of  detention,  as  the 
authorities  contemplate  the  erection  of  a  municipal  building  and  fire 
station  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  place  the  cells  permanently.  The  present 
lockup  contains  no  separate  department  for  women,  but  it  was  stated  that 
not  more  than  one  or  two  arrests  of  women  occur  annually.  Lodgers  are 
locked  up  during  the  night  and  are  given  breakfast  and  arraigned  in  the 
morning.  Of  this  class  33  were  cared  for  in  March  and  53  in  April.  The 
number  of  arrests  of  others  during  the  past  three  months  was :  February, 
13;  March,  10;  April,  5;  all  males. 

Supervision  should  be  given  the  lockup  when  prisoners  are  detained  to 
guard  against  the  danger  of  fire. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  JOHN  F.  TRBMAIN, 

Secretary. 

WAYNE  COUNTY 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— CLYDE 

Inspected  March  20,  1914. 

I  respectfully  refer  to  reports  of  inspection  of  this  lockup  made  in 
June,  1910,  and  again  In  October,  1912.  The  lockup  has  been  severely 
criticized,  but  remains  in  all  respects  the  same. 

It  occupies  a  small  one-story  stone  building  situated  behind  the  town 
hall.  The  equipment  consists  of  three  stone  cells,  very  massive  and 
poorly  ventilated ;  each  cell  1ms  a  steel  bunk  with  some  bedding.  There 
is  one  electric  light  and  steam  heat  supplied  from  the  town  hall. 

The  jail  was  found  in  fair  condition  with  regard  to  cleanliness.  When 
the  heating  plant  is  in  operation  the  lockup  is  sufficiently  warmed,  but  at 
the  time  of  former  inspection  it  was  found  damp  and  foul  smelling,  due 
to  improper  ventilation  and  lack  of  flushing.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
heat    There  are  no  toilet  facilities  and  no  running  water. 

The  number  of  arrests  averages  in  the  neighborhood  of  125  i)er  year. 
There  are  no  quarters  for  the  detention  of  females,  Juveniles  or  special 
classes  requiring  separate  detention. 

There  is  considerable  room  in  the  town  hall  which  could  be  remodeled 
into  a  modern  lockup,  similar  to  the  improvements  made  in  Palmyra.  The 
same  is  recommended.  It  would  require  entire  reconstruction  to  render 
the  present  lockup  satisfactory. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector, 
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VILLAGE  LOCKUP—MAOEDON 

WAYNE  COUNTY 

Inspected  March  20,  1914. 

This  lockup  was  fully  described  in  a  former  report  of  inspection.  It 
remains  the  same  except  that  electric  light  has  been  installed  and  a  new 
floor  has  been  laid  in  the  cells.  The  lockup  is  located  on  the  ground  floor 
of  a  dwelling  and  rented  to  the  village.  The  floors  above  are  used  as  a 
private  residence.  The  building  is  of  wooden  construction  except  the 
exterior  of  the  lower  story  or  basement  which  is  of  stone  and  concrete. 
There  are  two  cells  of  wood  furnished  with  wooden  bunks,  mattresses  and 
blankets.  The  whole  interior  is  of  wood  and  well  painted.  There  are  no 
toilet  facilities  as  the  village  has  no  water  or  sewer  systems.  The  lockup 
is  heated  with  a  coal  stove  and  has  several  large  windows  which  render 
the  cell  room  fairly  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 

This  village  has  in  the  neighborhood  of  500  inhabitants  and  very  few 
arrests  are  made.  It  might  be  found  more  economical  and  satisfactory  if 
the  village  would,  erect  a  small  buildin.i;  of  cement  blocks  or  other  fire  proof 
material  and  install  one  or  more  steel  cages  and  the  necessary  facilities  for 
heat,  light  and  sanitation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector. 

VILLACJE   LOCKUP— NEWARK 

WAYNE  COUNTY 

Insi)ected  October  7,  1914.  P.  H.  Collins,  President  of  Village;  John 
T.  La  Point,  Chief  of  Police.    Population,  about  G,500. 

This  lockup  consists  of  a  room  for  men  about  12  ft  x  20  ft,  with  a 
15  ft.  celling  on  the  first  floor  of  the  village  hall.  It  has  concrete  flFoor, 
electric  light,  steam  heat,  and  one  large  window  and  contains  four  good 
steel  cellH.  each  5  f t.  x  6  ft.  6  in.  x  6  ft.  6  in.,  each  furnished  with  closet 
and  tw<»  buuks  with  some  bedding ;  the  bedding  consists  of  a  mattress  and 
blankets,  in  fairly  good  condition.  At  the  time  of  inspection  the  blankets 
were  hanging  on  a  line  for  airing  purposes.  There  is  a  stationary  wash- 
basin in  the  corridor  in  front  of  the  cells.  This  department  seems  to  have 
been  cleaned  up  since  the  last  lnsi)ection  and  Is  now  In  good  condition. 

There  is  a  room  for  women  up  stairs.  It  has  a  largo  outside  wldnow 
and  Is  furnished  with  a  cot,  toilet  and  stationary  washbasin. 

The  i)ollce  court  room  and  police  headquarters  are  also  on  the  first 
floor  of  this  building.  The  chief  of  police  stated  that  the  number  of 
arrests  during  the  past  year  was  about  3(K),  practically  all  locked  up,  most 
of  them  over  night,  a  few  over  Sunday  as  there  Is  no  court  on  that  day  in 
this  village.  They  are  fed  when  necessary.  There  are  no  lodgers,  strictly 
speaking;  all  tramps  and  vagrants  taken  into  the  station  are  arrested  and 
are  Included  In  the  above  figures.  There  Is  always  an  oflicer  at  head- 
quarters, day  and  night.  The  i)ollce  force  of  the  vlllaj^e  consists  of  five 
regular  otRccrs  and  seven  extras;  two  are  on  duty  at  night 

Resi^ectfuUy  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

TOWN    LOCKUP— ONTARIO    (^ENTER 

WAYNE  COUNTY 

Insi)ected  June  11,  1914.    Dr.  J.  S.  Brandt,  Sui)ervisor. 

This  locku])  (K'cupies  a  small  detached  frame  building  erected  for  the 
purpose.  It  Is  situated  at  "The  Center,"  a  short  distance  from  the 
principal  street  There  are  two  latticed  iron  cells  with  steel  bunks  one  of 
which  has  a  mattress ;  no  other  bedding  Is  supplied. 

The  building  has  two  windows,  and  is  heated  with  a  coal  stove.  There 
are  no  sanitary  or  lighting  facilities.     The  place  has  electric  lights  but 
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no  water  or  sewer  systems.  The  officer  in  charge  stated  that  the  number 
of  persons  confined  In  the  lockup  would  not. exceed  ten  per  year  and  that 
he  is  employed  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  building  during  the  night  when 
occupied,  because  of  the  danger  of  fire. 

The  lockup  was  found  In  much  better  condition  than  at  the  time  of 
the  last  inspection,  and  considering  Its  little  use  seems  fairly  satisfactory, 
provided  it  receives  careful  supervision  when  persons  are  locked  in  the 
cells.  The  installation  of  electric  light  would  be  a  desirable  improvement 
and  is  recommended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector. 


VILLAGE  LOCKUP— PALMYRA 

WAYNE  COUNTY 

Inspected  March  20,  1914. 

This  village  has  completed  a  new  lockup  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Conmiission  of  Prisons.  It  occupies  two 
rooms  on  the  main  floor  of  the  village  hall,  which  is  a  large  two  story 
brick  building. 

The  main  cell  room  Is  equipped  with  three  new  modern  steel  cages* 
each  furnished  with  a  sanitary  closet  and  wash  basin  with  running  water 
and  drinking  cup.  The  steel  bunks  have  new  blankets.  The  floor  is 
cement  and  properly  drained. 

The  room  for  females  and  special  classes  of  prisoners  is  across  the 
hall  from  the  main  jail  and  is  provided  with  an  iron  bed  with  good  bedding, 
modern  toilet  facilities,  electric  light  and  steam  heat.  The  windows  are 
barred.  As  it  is  considered  that  this  room  will  be  only  occasionally  uscffl 
for  detention  purposes,  it  is  also  being  utilized  for  meeting  purposes. 

Both  departments  have  ample  means  of  sunlight  and  are  well 
ventilated.  The  improvements  made  In  this  lockup  are  highly  commenda- 
ble and  reflect  no  small  amount  of  credit  upon  the  public  spirited  citizens 
and  taxpayers  of  Palmyra.  All  the  requirements  of  the  State  Commission 
of  Prisons  were  readily  complied  with. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{ Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector. 


VILLAGE     LOCKUP— RED     CREEK 

WAYNE  COUNTY 

Inspected  June  11,  1914. 

This  lockup  consists  of  one  latticed  steel  cage  situated  on  the  first  floor 
of  a  small  one-story  frame  building,  used  also  as  a  hose  house  and  for 
voting  purposes.  The  room  has  three  windows  and  a  sash  door,  which 
afford  sufficient  light  and  ventilation.  The  village  has  no  water  or  sewer 
system.  The  building  is  provided  with  electric  light  and  heated  with  a 
coal  stove.  The  cell  bunks  are  steel,  furnished  with  comfortables  When  In 
use,  which  is  very  seldom. 

The  floor  was  dirty,  evidently  not  having  been  swept  in  a  long  time. 
Some  one  should  be  employed  to  look  after  the  cleanliness  of  the  place  and 
to  keep  it  under  careful  supervision  during  the  night  when  occupied,  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  fire.  It  was  stated  that  the  lockup  is  not  used 
over  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector, 
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VLLAGE     LOCKUP— SAVANNAH 

WAYNE  COUNTY 

Inspected  October  7,  1914. 

This  is  an  incorporated  village  with  a  population  of  about  750.  Dr. 
W.  H.  Sweeting,  Village  President ;  George  Hermer,  Chie^  of  Police. 

This  lockup  consists  of  a  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  village  halL 
The  room  has  a  large  window;  is  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity, 
and  contains  two  good  steel  cages,  each  5  ft.  x  6  ft  6  in.,  with  some  bedding 
in  good  condition. 

The  entire  interior  of  the  building,  including  the  lockup,  is  wood.  I 
was  informed  that  the  arrests  in  this  village  would  not  exceed  a  half  dozen 
a  year. 

The  village  has  no  water  system  and  of  course  there  is  no  water  in 
the  lockup. 

This  lockup  seems  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  small  village.  On  account 
of  the  danger  from  fire  there  should  always  be  supervision  when  a  prisoner 
is  locked  up  at  night. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

TOWN    LOCKUP— SODUS 

WAYNE  COUNTY 

Inspected  June  11,  1914.    A.  W.  Gatchell,  Supervisor. 

This  lockup  has  been  materially  improved  in  recent  years.  It  is 
located  in  the  rear  end  of  the  fire  engine  house  which  is  a  two-story  brick 
building,  practically  fireproof.  There  are  entrances  in  both  the 
front  and  rear.    This  building  was  formerly  a  frame  structure. 

There  are  two  latticed  steel  cages  In  the  hose  room,  each  furnished 
with  steel  bunk  and  several  heavy  blankets,  which  were  in  good  condition. 
The  fioor  is  cement  and  was  in  need  of  sweeping  and  flushing.  The  room 
is  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  with  a  coal  sto-^e.  There  are  no 
sanitary  closets  or  running  water.  The  place  has  a  water  system  but  no 
regular  sewerage.    This  is  not  an  incorporated  village. 

The  officer  stated  that  about  25  or  30  arrests  are  made  yearly.  A 
night  watch  Is  employed  and  has  some  supervision  of  the  lockup  when 
occupied.  Considering  the  small  number  of  arrests  this  lockup  seems 
fairly  'satisfactory,  provided  running  water  is  installed  for  drinking  and 
flushing  purposes. 

It  would  be  better  to  have  the  lockup  separated  from  the  hose  room  by 
fireproof  partitions,  as  at  present  the  firemen  and  others  have  access  to 
the  cells.  This  is  often  objectionable,  as  liquor  and  other  articles  may  be 
passed  to  prisoners.  The  lockup  should  be  in  the  exclusive  charge  of  the 
officers  and  janitor,  and  they  should  be  responsible  for  its  cleanliness  and 
proper  care. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector. 

TOWN  LOCKUP— WILLIAMSON 

WAYNE  COUNTY 

Inspected  June  11,  1914.    F.  M.  Gordon,  Supervisor. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  fire  house  which  is  a  two- 
story  frame  building  centrally  located.  The  basement  Is  largely  above 
ground  at  the  sides  and  in  the  rear,  and  has  an  independent  outer  entrance. 
TKiere  are  two  latticed  steel  cages  each  provided  wtih  steel  bunk,  mattress 
and  blankets.  The  room  is  heated  with  furnace  and  lighted  by  electricity. 
Ventilation  and  sunlight  are  by  means  of  two  large  windows  in  the  rear 
and  four  small  windows  in  the  front  portion  of  the  basement  The  room 
is  well  ceiled  and  the  floor  is  of  smooth  cement.     There  are  no  toilet 
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facilities  or  water.  The  yiliage  is  soon  to  have  waterworks  and  when 
completed  the  same  should  be  installed  in  the  lockup  and  if  possible  a 
sanitary  closet. 

The  cells  were  rusty,  owing  to  the  dampness  and  the  floor  was  very 
dirty,  strewn  with  various  materials  and  rubbish.  The  cells  should  be 
kept  thoroughly  painted,  a  light  color,  and  the  place  should  be  cleaned  and 
kept  clean. 

The  officer  stated  that  the  number  of  arrests  averages  six  or  eight 
per  year.  No  night  officer  is  employed.  It  is  important  that  the  lockup 
should  be  kept  under  careful  supervision  during  the  night  when  occupied, 
located  as  it  is,  under  a  building  entirely  of  combustible  material. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector, 

VILLAGE   LOCKUP— WOLCOTJ 

WAYNE  COUNTY 

Inspected  June  11,  1914. 

This  lockup  was  last  visited  in  1910,  and  at  that  time  it  was  stated 
that  a  new  lockup  would  be  installed  in  connection  with  the  Firemen's  Hall 
which  was  then  under  construction.    This  failed  to  materialize. 

The  old  lockup  is  still  in  use,  and  consists  of  one  steel  cage  of  round 
bars  located  in  a  small  one-story  frame  building  situated  on  tht-  main 
street  This  building  was  formerly  the  hose  house.  The  cell  has  two 
steel  bunks  with  plenty  of  good  bedding.  The  room  has  four  windows, 
electric  light  and  a  coal  stove,  but  there  are  no  toilet  facilities  or  running 
water.    The  village  has  a  water  system  but  no  regular  sewerage. 

The  number  of  arrests  averages  from  ten  to  fifteen  i)er  year.  An 
officer  is  on  duty  during  the  night  The  principal  objection  to  the  present 
location  is  the  danger  of  fire,  but  the  nightwatchman  is  said  to  have  the 
building  under  dareful  supervision  during  the  night  when  occupied.  This 
should  not  be  neglected,  and  the  village  water  should  be  installed  with  sink 
or  wash  basin. 

A  new  fireproof  lockup  with  modern  equipment  would  be  the  safest 
and  most  desirable. 

Resi)ectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

fv4ipector. 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

TOWN   LOCKUP— CHAPPAQUA 

Inspected  July  6,  1914.    Howard  R.  Washburn,  Supervisor. 

This  lockup,  consisting  of  an  iron  cage  with  two  cells,  is  located  in  one 
of  the  filthiest  buildings  that  one  can  conceive.  The  building,  consisting 
of  three  floors,  was  formerly  used  as  a  cider  mill,  but  has  been  for  the  most 
part  deserted  for  some  years. 

The  cage  is,  located  in  one  corner  of  the  building  fronting  the  railroad 
track,  and  the  officer  told  me  that  when  a  drunken  man  is  arrested  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  take  him  to  the  lockup,  having  to  go  over  the  railroad 
tracks  which  are  at  this  point  very  difficult  to  cross. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  in  a  most  dilapidated  state.  Italians 
are  living  on  the  third  floor  and  apparently  use  the  lower  floor  as  a  sewer ; 
from  their  floor  a  pipe  runs  to  the  next  floor,  and  during  my  visit  there  the 
contents  of  buckets  were  emptied  out  on  the  floor  below,  and  the  room 
containing  the  cells  was  as  dirty  and  vile  as  one  can  imagine. 

The  be<ls  had  mattresses  and  blankets,  but  they  were  not  fit  to  sleep 
on.  For  toilet  purposes  there  was  a  wooden  candy  pail  which  was  full  to 
the  brim  apparently  with  effluence. 

The  village  has  two  police  officers,  one  of  whom  is  supposed  to  keep 
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the  place  clean,  but  I  feel  sure  no  one  has  cleaned  it  since  the  winter,  which 
Is  not  €Hdy  evidenced  by  the  filth  and  dust,  but  even  the  coals  from  the 
fire  were  lying  on  the  floor.  Sudi  a  state  of  affairs  should  not  be  tolerated 
and  they  should  be  notified  to  remove  the  cells  at  once  to  a  sanitary  build- 
ing where  there  are  proper  sanitary  facilities;  and  if  same  is  not  done 
within  a  reasonable  time,  they  should  be  cited  to  show  cause  why  the 
present  lockup  should  not  be  closed. 

BECOM  M  Ei\  D  ATION 

That  the  lockup  be  removed  to  a  suitable  building,  or  be  closed  under 
the  provisions  of  chapter  379  of  the  Laws  of  1914. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  HENRY  SOLOMON, 

Commissioner. 


CITY    JAlI.r— MOUNT   VERNON 

WE8TCIIERTER  COUNTY 

Inspected  November  12,  1914.    J.  C.  Foley,  Chief  of  Police. 

Mount  Vernon  has  Just  constructed  a  new  municipal  building  and 
city  jail.  The  jail  occupies  a  one-story  brick  structure  in  the  rear  of  the 
municipal  building  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  covered  passageway.  It 
has  not  yet  been  occupied  but  is  practically  complete  except  the  placing 
of  the  radiators  and  showers. 

The  men's  jail  consists  of  14  steel  cells  in  two  rows,  7  in  each  row, 
back  to  back,  with  a  utility  corridor  between.  The  cells  have  open 
fronts  of  round  bars  set  on  4%  in.  centers.  Each  cell  has  a  wooden 
bunk  and  a  niche  closet  with  an  enamel  seat,  covering  the  entire 
bottom  of  the  niche.  On  the  north  side  there  are  five  large  windows  in 
the  outer  wall  in  front  of  the  cells  and  two  sky-lights  over  the  corridor. 
On  the  south  side  there  are  four  large  windows.  The  corridors  are  4%  ft. 
wide.  The  entire  building  has  concrete  fioors,  ele<*tric  light  and  gas,  will 
be  heated  with  steam  and  is  considered  fireproof. 

The  women's  jail  consists  of  six  steel  cells  of  the  same  size  and 
equipment  as  those  in  the  men's  jail.  They  are  all  in  one  row,  facing  the 
outer  wall  which  has  four  large  windows  and  there  are  two  skylights  over 
the  corridor.  The  glass  in  all  windows  is  wire  maze.  This  department 
has  a  matron's  room  with  bath  adjacent  There  is  also  a  hospital  room 
with  a  stationary  wash  basin  and  toilet 

The  city  authorities  exi)ect  to  occupy  these  new  quarters  on  the  first 
of  January.  They  are  still  using  the  old  basement  jail.  I  was  informed 
by  the  Chief  of  Police  that  the  arrests  average  three  or  four  daily ;  some- 
times as  many  as  eight.  In  October  there  were  107  persons  arrested, 
practically  all  of  whom  were  locked  up. 

When  the  structure  is  complete.  Mount  Vernon  will  have  one  of  the 
most  modern  and  best  equipped  city  jails  in  the  State.  The  plans  were 
approved  by  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons. 

Resi)ectfully  submitted. 

{Signed)  (ilBO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 


VILLAGE    LOCKUP— NORTH    TARRYTOWN 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

Inspected  March  10,  1914.    Samuel  T.  Horton,  President  of  Village. 

Since  the  last  inspection  some  minor  improvements  have  been  made 
in  this  lockup  and  the  village  authorities  have  been  trying  to  find  a  way 
of  making  more  substantial  improvements  or  t^oviding  a  new  municipal 
building  and  jail.  At  present  the  fire  houses,  police  headquarters,  justices' 
court  and  jail  each  occupy  separate  buildings  rented  of  private  Individuals. 
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The  officials  appreciate  that  such  a  system  is  unsatisfactory  and  not  in  the 
interests  of  economy,  and  that  the  various  departments  should  be  housed 
in  a  central  building  owned  by  the  corporation. 

However,  the  village  officials  hold  that  present  conditions  will  not 
warrant  submitting  such  a  proposition  to  the  taxpayers  at  the  present 
time.  The  principal  industry  in  the  place,  which  was  the  life  of  the  town, 
has  been  closed  down  for  a  long  time.  It  is  contended  that  the  objections 
to  the  present  Jail  can  be  entirely  overcome  at  small  expense  and  it  is 
this  course  the  authorities  desire  to  take. 

The  present  lockup  is  a  one-story  brick  building  provided  with  three 
good  steel  cages,  flushing  closet,  running  water,  coal  stove  and  electric 
Ught  Light  and  ventilation  are  by  means  of  two  triangular  skylights. 
The  cement  floor  has  been  repaired,  the  interior  whitewashed  (paint  should 
be  used)  and  a  new  coal  stove  installed.  By  putting  in  one  or  two  windows 
horizontally  at  a  considerable  height  in  front  of  the  cells  the  light  and 
ventilation  could  be  greatly  improved.  A  sink  or  wash-basin  should  be 
also  installed.  With  such  improvements  the  lockup  would  be  very  satis- 
factory for  the  temporary  detention  of  male  adults.  The  officials  are 
willing  to  cause  to  be  erected  an  extension  with  proiwr  equipment,  to  be 
used  for  female  prisoners,  minors  and  special  classes  requiring  separate 
quarters.  Such  Improvements  would  overcome  the  objection  made  in 
previous  reports,  and  doubtless  suffice  until  the  corporation  is  able  to  pro- 
vide its  own  Jail  in  permanent  quarters. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector, 

VILLAGE     LOCKUP— NORTH    TARRTTOWN 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

Inspected  November  20,  1914.  John  Wirth,  Village  President ;  A.  M. 
Minnerly,  Chief  of  Police.    The  population  of  this  village  is  about  5,000. 

The  lockup  consists  of  a  detached  brick  one-story  building.  There  are 
two  sections,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women.  The  men's  department 
consists  of  a  room  13  ft  x  18  ft.,  and  Is  the  lockup  which  has  been  in  use 
for  some  time.  It  has  a  concrete  floor,  a  new  coal  stove,  a  toilet  in  the 
room  outside  of  the  cells,  and  city  water  but  no  lavatory. 

The  building  has  a  slate  roof  and  the  room  has  a  metal  celling.  There 
is  one  new  window  18  in.  x  36  in.  on  the  east  side  facing  the  cells.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  attic  window  and  the  skylight  mentioned  in  former 
reports. 

There  are  three  steel  cells  with  open  fronts  and  tops,  each  4  ft.  x  7  ft. 
X  7  ft.,  and  equipped  with  two  wooden  bunks  in  each.  The  room  has 
electric  lights  and  was  clean. 

The  chief  stated  that  the  number  of  male  prisoners  locked  up  here 
would  average  about  tw^o  a  week,  most  of  whom  are  held  over  night  This 
does  not  include  persons  arrested  and  taken  to  court  on  the  same  day  and 
not  put  in  the  lockup.  Sometimes  in  cases  of  a  raid  there  will  be  flve  or 
six  prisoners  at  the  same  time,  but  this  is  very  infrequent 

Women's  Room.  A  brick  addition  to  this  lockup  has  lately  been  con- 
structed, showing  a  room  12  ft  x  13  ft  It  has  a  concrete  floor,  brick  side 
walls,  metal  ceiling,  two  windows,  each  18  In.  x  30  In.,  one  in  the  east  and 
one  in  the  south  wall,  also  an  attic  window  and  skylight  The  construction 
throughout  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  men's  room.  It  has  been 
furnished  with  a  new  coal  stove,  toilet  and  an  enamel  stationary  wash- 
basin. The  Chief  stated  that  two  steel  cells  the  same  size  as  those  in  the 
men's  room  had  been  purchased  and  were  on  the  way;  they  differ  from 
those  in  the  men's  room  in  that  they  had  open  fronts  only. 

A  solid  brick  partition  separates  the  two  rooms  and  each  has  an  out- 
side door.  The  Chief  stated  there  were  not  over  six  women  put  in  the 
lockup  a  year;  that  women  arrested  on  warrants  and  others  whose  casos 
were  disposed  of  on  the  day  of  arrest  were  not  taken  to  the  lockup  at  all. 

When  the  cells  are  placed  in  this  lookup  the  east  window  will  Ot^  fr? 
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the  rear  of  the  cells.  There  is  no  window  In  front  of  the  cells.  The  south 
window  will  not  give  much  light  to  the  Interior  of  the  cells.  I  recommend 
that  a  similar  window  be  placed  in  the  west  wall  in  front  of  the  cells, 
and  it  would  be  better  if  a  toilet  were  placed  in  each  cell.  This  room  tor 
women  is  apparently  complete  except  the  placing  of  the  cells. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)         GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

VILLAGE   LOCKUP— OSSINING 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

Inspected  March  10,  1914. 

This  lockup  was  fully  described  in  former  reports  of  inspection,  and 
was  found  at  this  time  to  be  in  all  respects  the  same,  except  that  a  much 
better  condition  prevailed  with  reference  to  cleanliness.  About  everything 
possible  is  done  to  keep  it  habitable  during  the  winter.  It  is  well  heated, 
and  the  door  was  found  open  which  airs  the  basement  pretty  well  duiiug 
the  day.  Otherwise  it  has  all  the  objections  formerly  described  and  should 
be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  proposed  new  Jail  can  be  built. 

Since  the  authorities  of  Ossining  appeared  at  the  February  meeting 
of  the  Commission  in  a  show-cause  proceeding,  work  on  the  new  munioipal 
building  has  progressed,  and  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  modern  jail  in  the 
rear  of  this  building  as  soon  as  funds  are  available.  The  plans  which  were 
approved  by  the  Commission  of  Prisons  were  for  a  lockup  to  be  included 
in  the  main  building.  The  change  will  necessitate  submitting  for  approval 
a  new  set  of  plans  for  the  jail. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector, 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— OSSINING 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

Inspected  December  16,  1914.  J.  E.  Holla,  Village  President. 
As  directed  by  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  I  visited  Ossining  on 
the  foregoing  date  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facts  In  connection 
with  the  erection  of  the  new  municipal  building.  The  agitation  for  such  a 
building  was  largely  the  result  of  recommendations  by  this  Commission 
that  the  village  lockup  be  abandoned  and  a  sanitary  and  adequate  place  of 
detention  provided.  The  voters  of  the  village  approved  a  bond  issue  of 
$75,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  a  building  to  contain 
a  lockup.  Owing  to  unforseen  difficulties  in  constructing  the  foundations 
the  funds  appropriated  proved  to  be  inadequate  and  it  was  decided  to 
change  the  plans,  among  the  changes  being  the  omission  of  the  lockup. 
The  building  Is  still  In  an  unfinished  state,  and  although  the  Conmilsslon's 
order  closing  the  present  lockup  was  to  take  effect  December  21st,  no  pro- 
vision for  caring  for  prisoners  had  been  made  on  the  date  of  my  visit. 

The  situation  In  brief  is  set  forth  in  a  report  of  an  investigation  by 
the  Westchester  County  Research  Bureau  of  White  Plains,  made  at  the 
request  of  the  Local  Government  League  of  Ossining,  from  which  the 
following  is  quoted : 

"1.  The  taxpayers  of  this  municipality  planned  to  erect  a  muni- 
cipal building  to  house  the  following  Interests : 

(1)  The  Village  government 

(2)  The  Town  government 

(3)  The  Village  jaiL 
"(4)  The  Board  of  Water  Commissioners. 

(5)  Two  of  the  larger  fire  companies. 

'2.  The  taxpayers  voted  a  bond  issue  of  $75,000  to  purchase  land 
and  erect  a  building. 

"3.  The  site  chosen,  under  direction  of  a  popular  ballot,  was  pur- 
chased for  $18,126.00.     Plans  for  the  building,  to  accommodate  the 
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departments  indicated,  were  prepared  by  a  reputable  architect,  and 
accepted,  and  a  contract  awarded  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bidding 
was  let  for  the  erection  of  a  completed  bnilding  for  ^9,^2.00. 

**4.  A  long  i)erlod  of  delays,  arising  from  foundation  troubles  and 
characterized  by  appeals  to  the  people  for  more  money  and  disagree- 
ments over  plans,  which  the  general  public  did  not  understand  in  any 
measurable  degree,  ensued. 

**5.  The  announcement  is  suddenly  made  that  the  fund  %b 
exhausted,  and  the  public  learns  that  the  village  has  obtained  for  its 
$75,000  an  empty  shell  of  a  building,  on  a  foundation  costing  over 
$15,000, — more  than  the  one  originally  planned.  The  present  structure 
provides  for  but  few  of  the  accommodations  originally  contemplated, 
both  fire  quarters  and  jail  having  been  eliminated;  while  plans  to 
erect  additional  wings  for  the  fire  quarters  and  to  build  a  separate 
building  in  the  rear  for  the  jail  have  been  added, — ^and  to  complete 
the  building  and  provide  the  extra  structure,  the  village  was  asked  to 
authorize  an  exiienditure  of  an  additional  $30,000  more. 

"As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  indignation  prevails  among  the 
taxpayera  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  entire  management  of  the 
enterprise.  The  taxpayers  refuse  to  supply  additional  funds  until  they 
have  learned  the  entire  truth  as  to  how  the  proposition  has  been 
handled  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  and  as  to  what  they  have 
received  already  from  the  money  expended." 

The  plans  for  the  municipal  building  were  submitted  to  this  Com- 
mission in  June,  1913,  the  matter  of  their  approval  having  been  referred 
to  the  committee  on  plans  with  i)ower.  On  June  19,  1913,  the  village 
authorities  w^ere  notified  that  the  plans  had  been  approved  subject  to 
certain  modifications.  The  plans  contemplated  including  in  the  building 
separate  departments  for  male  and  female  prisoners  on  the  second  floor 
and  additional  quarters  on  the  floor  above  for  males  and  minors,  so 
constructed  as  to  minimize  the  danger  of  fire. 

liecause  of  the  additional  expense  in  constructing  the  foundations  it 
was  decided  to  change  the  plans  materially  by  eliminating  the  lockup  and 
fire  houses  as  provided  originally  and  to  erect  a  separate  building  in  the 
rear  for  the  lockup. 

The  Commission  was  not  informed  of  the  change,  however,  imtil 
November  11,  1913,  when,  in  response  to  an  inquiry.  President  Holla  and 
Cori)oration  Counsel  Barnes  called  at  the  office  of  the  Commission  and 
advised  the  Secretary. 

Two  sijecial  eUn'ticuis  have  been  called  to  vote  additional  sums  for  com- 
pleting the  building  and  constructing  a  separate  lockup,  but  each  time  the 
proposition  was  defeated.  Meanwhile,  the  village  authorities  were  cited 
by  this  C/ommission  to  show  cause  why  the  present  lockui)  should  not  be 
closed,  and  after  hearings  it  was  ordered  closed  at  the  September  meeting, 
the  order  to  take  eflPect  December  21,  1914. 

On  October  21,  1914,  a  communication  was  received  from  A.  W. 
Twiggar,  president  of  the  Taxpayers  League  and  former  president  of  the 
village,  to  the  eff'ect  that  the  statement  was  being  made  by  the  village 
authorities  that  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  would  under  no  circum- 
stances allow  the  lockup  to  be  Included  within  the  walls  of  the  new  munici- 
pal building  and  asking  if  that  statement  was  correct.  The  Secretary 
replied  that  so  far  as  he  was  aware  the  Commission  had  made  no  such 
statement. 

It  now  api)ears,  according  to  Donn  Barber  of  New  York,  architect, 
that  as  a  result  of  the  elimination  of  the  lockup  from  the  building,  changes 
in  the  material  of  the  interior  of  the  structure ,  were  made  so  that  tiie 
building  is  not  fireproof.  The  floors,  for  instance,  as  at  present  constructed 
are  of  wood  and  the  architect  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Com- 
mission would  not  now  permit  the  lockup  to  be  included  within  the 
building. 

According  to  Mr.  Twiggar,  however,  there  is  a  sentiment  among  the 
taxpnyers  of  the  vlllape  that  the  lockup  should  be  include<l  in  the  building 
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as  orifi^inally  planned.    He  Informed  me  that  a  mass  meeting  to  discuss  the 

situation  was  in  prospect 

The  last  special  election  to  vote  on  the  proposition  to  issue  bonds  to 

the  amount  of  $25,000  to  complete  the  building  and  erect  a  lockup  was  held 

September  1,  1914,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  proposition  by  a  vote  of 

217  to  102. 

Concerning  the  proposed  jail  building  in  the  rear  of  the  municipal 

building,  the  report  of  the  Research  Bureau  says : 

"Plans  for  a  very  modern  and  very  economical  jail  building,  to  be 
erected  in  the  rear  of  the  municipal  building,  and  to  meet  all  the 
demands  of  the  Prison  Commission  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  village, 
have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Barber,  such  building,  on  Mr.  Barber's 
estimate,  to  cost  approximately  $5,000." 

Among  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Research  Bureau  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Contemplating  both  the  present  and  the  future  needs  of  as  large 
and  as  rapidly  growing  a  community  as  Ossinlng,  the  plan  of  the 
enlarged  building,  including  the  wings  for  the  fire  department  and  a 
separate  jail  in  the  rear,  seems,  from  a  disinterested  viewpoint,  to 
have  been  a  wiser  plan  than  the  building  as  originally  designed." 

After  the  order  closing  the  present  lockup  was  served  on  the  village 
officials  in  September,  a  communication  was  received  from  the  village 
clerk  stating  that  the  board  of  trustees  had  voted  to  obtain  plan^  and 
specifications  to  erect  a  lockup  and  that  further  action  would  be  taken  at 
a  meeting  to  be  held  October  6,  1914. 

President  Holla  informed  me  that  no  further  action  was  taken,  owing 
to  the  investigation  of  the  Research  Bureau,  and  that  there  was  n(» 
prospect  of  further  action  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  on  January 
5,  1015.  No  provision  had  been  made,  he  said,  for  caring  for  prisoners 
after  December  21st 

Ossinlng  has  an  estimated  population  of  about  10,500.  The  records 
of  the  police  show  that  during  the  present  year,  up  to  the  date  of  inspec- 
tion, there  had  been  arrested  15S  males  and  16  females.  Two  of  the  latter 
were  minors. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)     .JOHN    F.   TREMAIN, 

Secretary. 

VILLAGE    JAILr— PEEKSKILL 

WESTCHESTER   COItNTY 

Iiispei-ted  I)oceml)er  7,  1914.  Thomas  Nelson,  Village  Presiflont;  N. 
M.  Seabury,  Chief  of  Police.    Population  about  17,000. 

My  inspection  was  of  the  new  jail  which  has  just  been  completed  l)ut 
not  yet  occupied.  The  building  is  a  two-story  and  basement  concrete 
structure.  The  front  portion  contains  a  police  court  room,  police  head- 
quarters, lockers  for  the  policemen,  and  two  detention  rooms  for  the  recep- 
tion of  prisoners  when  first  brought  In  by  the  police  and  for  the  detention 
of  prisoners  awaiting  the  action  of  the  court  The  entire  building  is 
intended  to  be  fireproof  antl  has  concrete  floor,  steam  heat,  electric  light 
and  gas. 

The  jail  Is  Iwated  on  two  floors,  containing  sixteen  cells  each;  eight 
on  each  side,  back  to  back.  The  cells  are  5  ft  x  8  ft  x  9  ft  There  are 
utility  corridors  between  the. backs  of  the  cells  for  the  care  of  the  plumb- 
ing and  ventilation,  also  a  prisoners'  exercise  corridor  and  an  officers' 
corridor  between  the  fronts  of  the  cells  and  the  outer  walls. 

Each  cell  is  equipped  with  a  stationary  wash-basin,  niche  closet,  and 
one  steel  bunk  30  in.  wide.  Three  feet  of  the  cell  fronts  are  of  rouml  bars 
set  on  5  in.  centers;  the  rest  is  solid  plate. 

On  the  first  floor  there  are  five  windows,  each  4  ft  x  6  ft.,  on  cacb 
side  in  front  of  the  cells.    On  the  upper  floor  on  one  side  there  are  four 
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windows;  on  the  other,  five.  There  is  electric  light  in  a  small  cage  in 
the  center  of  the  ceiling  of  each  cell.  This  opening  is  separated  from  the 
cell  by  bars  and  also  by  heavy  iron  glass. 

One  row  of  eight  cells  on  the  first  floor  is  intended  as  a  woman's 
department.  There  is  a  barred  partition  in  the  prisoners'  corridor 
separating  three  of  these  cells  from  the  other  five.  This  partition  contains 
a  barred  door.  There  is  a  slop  sink  in  every  corridor  and  a  shower  bath 
on  each  floor. 

Connecting  with  police  headquarters  is  a  detention  room  with  a  bath 
room  adjacent,  a  chiers  room,  a  women's  retiring  room,  and  a  bath.  There 
is  a  large  tramp  room  in  the  basement  with  elevated  board  platforms 
for  bunks.    In  a  small  room  adjacent  there  is  a  closet  and  washbasin. 

It  is  intended  hereafter  by  the  management  of  this  jail  to  keep  the 
lodgers  entirely  separate  from  the  prisoners  by  locking  them  in  the  base- 
ment There  is  also  in  the  basement  a  men's  dining  room,  a  women's 
dining  room,  a  kitchen  and  laundry,  ^11  well  lighted  with  windows  and 
electric  lights. 

Altogether,  the  village  of  Peekskill  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
a  very  complete  village  Jail  with  a  capacity  probably  sufficient  to  meet  its 
needs  for  sometime  to  come. 

Peekskill  remains  technically  a  village,  although  it  has  a  population 
very  much  greater  than  many  of  the  third  class  cities  of  the  State. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

( Signed )  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 
VILLAGE    LOCKUP— PLEASANTVILLE 

WESTCHESTEB  COUNTY 

Inspected  March  11,  1914. 

Since  the  previous  inspection  this  vilage  has  rented  a  new  modern 
building  for  corporation  purposes,  and  the  lockup  has  been  installed  in  the 
rear  portion  of  the  basement  floor.  The  cell  room  is  large,  entirely  above 
the  level  of  the  ground  and  is  light  and  well  ventilated.  The  building  is  of 
pressed  brick  and  stone  construction.  The  lockup  has  an  Independent 
entrance  at  grade.  There  are  two  steel  cells,  size  5  x  7  x  8  ft.  2  in. 
high ;  these  have  open  fronts  and  rears  of  round  bars.  The  tops,  sides  and 
partitions  are  of  solid  plate.  Each  cell  is  provided  with  a  steel  bunk, 
blankets  and  a  sanitary  closet.  The  cell  room  has  a  modern  flushing 
closet  and  lavatory,  also  steam  heat  and  electric  light.  The  cement  floor 
is  smooth  and  slopes  to  a  drain.  The  cells  face  the  center  of  the  room 
instead  of  toward  the  windows.  This  was  made  necessary  on  account  of 
one  of  the  main  girders  of  the  buiding  and  also  the  steam  piping  interfering 
so  as  to  prevent  turning  the  cells  to  face  the  windows.  However,  the  room 
is  very  light,  there  being  two  full  sized  windows  and  a  sash  door,  and  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  officials  to  paint  the  cells  and  interior  white.  This 
will  render  the  cells  sufficiently  light,  the  ends  being  of  open  bars. 

During  1913  thirty-seven  arrests  were  made,  none  of  which  was 
juveniles,  or  females.  No  separate  room  has  been  fitted  up  for  these 
classes;  it  is  thought  that  should  an  emergency  of  this  kind  occur  such 
persons  could  be  properly  cared  for  In  the  court  room. 

The  improvement  over  the  old  lockup  is  highly  commendable,  but  a 
complete  modern  lockup  should  have  an  additional  department  or  room  for 
the  detention  of  women,  minors  and  other  persons  who  reasonably  require 
separate  quarters. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector. 

VILLAGE   LOCKUP— TARRYTOWN 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

Inspected  March  10,  1914. 

This  lockup  is  located  behind  the  police  station  and  corporation 
building.    The  main  jail  occupies  a  small  brick  building  and  is  equipped 
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with  three  good  steel  cells,  sanitary  closet  and  wash  basin  with  running 
water.  The  cells  have  wooden  bunks  without  bedding.  The  floor  is  cement 
and  was  clean.  The  room  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  with  a  coal 
stove  and  was  found  In  a  very  comfortable  and  wholesome  condition.  The 
light  and  ventilation  is  by  means  of  several  windows.  The  cells  face  the 
windows  and  are  light. 

The  department  for  women  and  juveniles  occupies  a  separate  building 
and  is  said  to  be  little  used.  The  equipment  consists  of  a  cell  with  wooden 
bars  and  canvas  cot.  It  remains  the  same  as  described  In  former  reports 
except  that  a  sanitary  closet  has  been  installed.  The  property  is  owned 
by  private  parties  and  rented  to  the  village. 

The  number  of  arrests  averages  from  150  to  175  per  year. 

The  lockup  is  under  the  supervision  of  officers  at  all  times  when 
occupied.  The  improvements  made  are  commendable  and  the  lockup 
seems  quite  satisfactory  for  the  present  needs  of  the  village. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  CLIFFORD  M.  YOUNG, 

Inspector, 

CITY   JAII>— YONKERS 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

Inspected  November  20,  1914.  Daniel  Wolf,  Chief  of  Police.  Total 
police  force  of  the  city  202,  including  officers,  patrolmen,  three  matrons, 
engineer,  chief  clerk,  electricians,  linemen,  nine  hostlers,  two  Janitors  and 
three  doormen. 

This  Jail  continues  practically  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
inspection  In  1913.  It  is  located  In  the  first  precinct  police  station,  a  three- 
story  brick  building.  The  men's  Jail  contains  18  steel  cells  on  the  first 
floor.  In  two  blocks,  separated  by  a  hallway,  nine  cells  and  a  bath  In  '^ach 
block,  five  on  one  side  and  four  and  a  bath  on  the  other,  standing  back 
to  back  facing  windows  in  the  outer  walls. 

The  cells  are  4  ft.  x  7  ft.  x  7  ft,  with  open  fronts  and  tops,  e&di 
furnished  with  a  bunk  and  a  closet.  There  is  a  corridor  in  front  of  the 
cells  3  feet  wide,  with  a  ceiling  10  feet  high.  There  are  five  windows  on 
one  side  and  six  on  the  other,  each  2  ft.  x  5  ft.  The  windows  are  barred 
and  screened.  Some  of  the  bunks  are  wood  and  some  are  canvas.  The 
attendant  stated  that  the  latter  were  used  for  intoxicated  men  so  they 
would  not  roll  off  onto  the  concrete  floor  and  injure  themselves.  There  is 
a  sink  in  the  central  hall  with  a  cold  water  faucet,  and  several  gas  Jets 
in  the  corridors. 

There  were  ten  prisoners  in  custody  at  the  time  of  inspection ;  one  of 
these  had  been  brought  in  the  same  day ;  the  others  had  been  in  custody 
during  the  previous  night;  some  of  them  had  been  to  court  that  day  and 
had  been  recommitted  for  sentence.  Usually  those  sentenced  at  the  morn- 
ing court  are  taken  to  the  county  Jail  the  same  day.  The  Jailer  stated 
that  the  number  of  inmates  varies ;  sometimes  all  of  the  cells  are  occupied. 

Directly  over  the  main  Jail  is  a  lodgers'  room;  this  is  a  large  room 
containing  five  windows,  a  concrete  floor,  a  faucet  and  a  central  elevated 
sloping  platform  on  which  the  lodgers  sleep;  no  bedding  is  furnished  and 
no  provisions.    They  are  not  arrested. 

The  women's  Jail  is  also  on  the  second  floor  over  a  portion  of  the 
men's  Jail.  It  contains  eight  cells  In  two  rows  of  four  on  each  side,  back 
to  back ;  one  of  these  is  occupied  as  a  bath  room  and  contains  a  shower 
bath.  The  cells  are  the  same  size  and  of  the  same  equipment  as  those  In 
the  men's  Jail.  There  are  two  windows  on  one  side  and  three  on  the  other, 
and  afford  better  light  than  the  windows  in  the  men's  Jail,  as  they  are  less 
shadowed  by  surrounding  buildings.  There  was  a  sink  and  faucet,  in 
good  condition,  in  the  end  of  the  corridor.  The  closets  in  both  the  men's 
and  women's  jails  flush  automatically  about  every  twenty  minutes.  There 
was  one  woman  prisoner  at  the  time  of  inspection.  Sometimes  there  are 
four  or  five;  they  average  two  or  three,  I  was  Informed  by  the  matron. 
Some  are  detained  more  than  one  day.    They  are  given  meals  if  they  are 
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in  custody  at  meal  time.    There  are  three  matrons  on  eight  hour  shiftB. 
This  jail  also  has  steam  heat. 

There  are  two  additional  departments,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls. 
The  latter  is  on  the  second  floor  adjacent  to  the  matron's  room.  It 
consists  of  a  sitting  room  and  two  small  bed  rooms,  each  containing  an  iron 
bed  and  bedding  and  outside  window.  There  is  also  a  bath  room,  two 
toilets,  two  stationary  washbasins,  and  a  shower  bath  which  was  out  of 
commission  at  the  time  of  inspection.  There  was  one  Inmate  on  the  day  of 
Inspection  who  had  been  there  three  weeks,  but  the  matron  said  she  was 
to  be  sent  to  her  uncle  on  the  following  day. 

The  quarters  for  boys  below  are  a  duplicate  of  those  for  girls  except 
that  there  are  three  bed  rooms  and  no  matron's  room. 

Yonkers  has  four  precincts.  In  the  third  precinct  Is  a  new  station 
house  in  process  of  construction  which  will  contain  six  cells.  The  fourth 
precinct  has  no  jail;  the  prisoners  arrested  in  this  precinct  are  kept  in 
the  assembly  room  until  the  police  auto  patrol  can  call  for  them.  The 
second  precinct  has  two  wooden  cells  with  no  improvements;  prisoners 
are  held  at  this  precinct  station  house  long  enough  for  the  auto  patrol  to 
call  for  them.  As  soon  as  there  Is  an  arrest  made  in  either  of  these 
precincts  the  patrol  is  called  by  telephone  and  immediately  transfers  Uie 
prisoner  to  the  city  jail  in  the  first  precinct  station  house. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{ Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN; 

Chief  Inspector. 

WYOMING  COUNTY 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— ARCADE 

Inspected  October  3,  1914.  W.  F.  Briggs,  Village  President;  B.  N. 
Holmes,  Chief  of  Police.      Population,  about  1,600. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  a  room  16  ft  x  20  ft,  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Tillage  fire  station,  a  two-story  wooden  building.  It  has  an  outside 
entrance  through  a  short  hallway.  It  contains  two  large  windows,  a  sink 
with  running  water,  a  coal  stove,  electric  lights,  and  a  steel  cage  5  ft 
X  7  ft  X  7  ft,  with  solid  top  and  steel  floor.  There  were  two  bunks  in  the 
cage  with  some  bedding  in  good  condition.  The  bars  of  the  cage  are  square 
and  set  well  apart.  The  room  contains  a  desk,  some  chairs  and  a  stove, 
and  is  also  used  as  police  headquarters. 

The  arrests  this  time  of  year  average  about  two  a  month;  in  winter 
there  are  more;  in  all,  about  40  the  past  year,  mostly  for  public  intoxica- 
tion and  nearly  all  held  over  night.  There  is  a  night  officer  who  gives  it 
supervision.  In  addition  to  the  arrested  persons  about  thirty  lodgers  were 
housetl  over  night  last  winter.    These  were  not  arrested  or  locked  up. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Install  a  toilet  in  the  lockup.  As  the  room  Is  kept  warm  in  winter  and 
the  village  has  a  water  system  with  connections  to  the  lockup,  a  toilet 
could  be  safely  and  easily  Installed  and  I  recommend  that  this  be  done  at 
once.  With  this  improvement  this  lockup  would  seem  to  meet  the  needs  of 
this  village. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— ATTICA 

WTOMINO  COUNTY 

Inspected  October  S,  1914.      B.  F.  French,  Village  President 
The  town  constable  and  a  night  oflKcer  do  the  police  work  of  tlM 
Tillage. 
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The  lockup  consists  of  a  room  about  12  ft  x  20  ft,  with  a  12-foot 
ceiling,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  village  hall,  used  also  as  a  fire  station,  a 
two-story  brick  building  with  a  wooden  interior.  The  room  has  a  large 
window  about  3  ft  x  6  ft,  and  a  smaller  one  about  3  ft  square ;  a  transom 
over  the  outside  door;  steam  and  natural  gas  heat;  a  sink  with  running 
water ;  and  a  large  double  plate  steel  cell  with  an  open  front  of  round  bars. 
The  cell  has  two  iron  cots  with  bedding  and  a  toilet  which  needed  some 
repairs. 

The  lockup  needed  sweeping  and  dusting.  I  was  informed  that  new 
bedding  was  to  be  furnished  and  the  interior  painted. 

The  police  justice's  docket  showed  that  the  number  of  arrests  since 
November  1, 1913,  was  55.  Of  these  2  were  for  felony,  25  held  in  the  lockup 
over  night,  and  28  were  either  not  locked  up  or  only  held  for  a  few  hours 
during  the  day.    No  lodgers  were  cared  for  in  the  lockup. 

The  village  has  a  night  officer  who  visits  the  lockup  hourly  when 
occupied.  It  was  stated  that  only  one  woman  has  been  arrested  in  15 
years;  she  was  intoxicated,  and  a  woman  was  employed  to  take  charge  of 
her. 

This  lockup  is  well  lighted  and  has  good  window  ventilation  and  seems 
to  be  adequate  for  the  present  needs  of  this  village. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Biffned)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

TOWN  LOCKUP— BLISS 

WYOMING  COUNTY 

Inspected  October  3,  1914.    Charles  Sutton,  Supervisor. 

The  village  of  Bliss  is  not  incorporated.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
500.    It  has  a  water  system  but  no  sewers. 

The  lockup  consists  of  a  steel  cage  set  up  in  the  back  end  of  the  first 
floor  of  the  town  hall,  a  two-story  detached  wooden  building.  The  cage 
has  two  bunks  and  some  bedding  in  good  condition.  The  room  is  well 
lighted  with  six  good  sized  windows,  two  of  them  near  the  cage.  This 
room  is  also  used  for  housing  the  village  fire  apparatus.  The  heat  is  from 
a  large  wood  stove  near  the  cage. 

The  number  of  arrests  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1914,  was  20. 
Of  these,  12  were  held  over  night  and  8  for  a  few  hours  during  the  day 
time.  Very  few  lodgers  are  cared  for,  not  over  four  or  five  the  past  year. 
They  are  not  arrested.  When  a  prisoner  is  locked  up  at  night  an  officer 
stays  in  the  building. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)         GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

VILLAGE   LOCKUP— CASTILE 

WYOMING  COUNTY 

Inspected  October  1,  1914. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  the  village  fire  hall,  a  two-story  wooden 
building.  A  section  in  the  rear  end  of  the  first  floor  has  been  partitioned 
off  for  a  lockup.  This  section  consists  of  a  wooden  cell  7  f t  x  7^  ft,  and 
a  small  room  in  front  of  it  nine  feet  square.  The  cell  has  a  wooden  bunk 
with  some  bedding  in  fair  condition,  and  a  latticed  steel  door  into  the 
room  in  front  Tills  room  has  a  coal  stove  and  a  small  window  in  the 
partition  between  it  and  the  hose  room.  Except  this  window  the  lockup  is 
without  ventilation  and  light  when  the  door  into  the  hose  room  is  closed* 
Formerly  there  was  a  large  outside  window  in  the  front  room  of  the  lockup 
opening  into  a  narrow  alleyway.  This  window,  if  restored,  would  give 
some  light  and  greatly  improve  the  ventilation.  There  is  no  water  in  the 
lockup.      The  village  has  a  water  system  and  sewers  into  cesspools. 

Since  March  31st  last  there  have  been  seven  prisoners  held  in  the 
lockup  over  night  and  six  for  some  hours  in  the  day  time.     The  poor 
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master  uses  this  lockup  for  the  housing  of  quite  a  few  lodgers  during  the 
winter  season. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  present  arrangement  should  be  abolished  and  some  plan  adopted 
affording  light  and  ventilation  to  the  lockup.  A  room  might  be  constructed 
in  the  other  rear  corner  where  there  Is  a  large  window.  A  steel  cell  should 
be  Installed,  and  if  feasible  a  non-freezing  toilet  and  the  village  water. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 


VILLAGE    LOCKUP— PERRY 

WYOMING   COUNTY 

Inspected  October  1,  1914.  James  Cooper,  Village  President;  Fred 
Butler,  Chief  of  Police.    Population,  about  6,000. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  village  hall,  a  new  brick 
buiding  with  a  concrete  foundation.  The  section  of  the  basement  used 
for  the  lockup  has  a  12-foot  ceiling  and  is  entirely  above  ground.  The 
entire  building  is  supposed  to  be  fireproof.  The  police  court  room  and 
police  headquarters  are  also  in  the  basement,  which  has  steam  heat, 
electric  lights,  and  a  concrete  floor  throughout 

There  are  three  departments,  one  for  men,  one  for  women,  and  one 
for  lodgers.  The  room  for  men  is  16  ft.  x  24  ft,  and  has  seven  large 
windows,  each  3  f t  x  6  ft,  and  six  steel  cells,  each  5  ft  6  In.  x  7  ft  x  7  ft, 
with  open  tops  and  fronts.  The  bars  are  round  and  set  on  4%  in.  centers. 
Each  cell  has  a  closet,  stationary  wash-basin,  and  two  bunks  furnished 
with  mattresses  and  pillows  with  slips  and  blankets. 

The  women's  room  is  about  9  ft  x  16  ft,  with  one  large  window,  a 
toilet,  washbasin,  a  stand,  two  chairs  and  a  cot  with  bedding. 

The  room  for  lodgers  is  14  ft.  x  16  ft,  with  one  large  window,  a 
a  washbasin,  and  some,  sleeping  benches. 

The  number  of  arrests  since  January  1,  1914,  was  109;  most  of  them 
were  held  over  night ;  six  were  women. 

Police  court  is  held  every  morning  when  there  are  any  prisoner**  The 
I)olice  force  consists  of  three  officers  and  a  night  watch. 

This  is  the  best  and  most  complete  village  lockup  that  I  have  visited 
and  is  a  credit  to  this  enterprising  and  prosperous  village. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 


VILLAGE   LOCKUP— PIKE 

WYOMING  COUNTY 

Inspected  September  30,  1914.    Harry  Scott,  Chief  of  Police. 

This  lockup  consists  of  a  small  detached  wooden  building,  about  14 
ft  X  16  ft,  with  a  tin  roof.  The  building  is  old  and  needs  a  new  roof. 
The  lockup  has  two  wooden  cells  with  wooden  bunks,  occupying  the  rear 
end  of  the  room  with  latticed  wooden  bars  for  doors.  There  is  a  stove  and 
window  in  the  room  in  front  of  the  cells,  but  the  cells  are  very  dark  and 
have  very  little  ventilation.  There  is  no  water.  The  village  has  a  water 
system  but  no  sewers. 

The  number  of  arrests  no  not  exceed  12  per  year,  mostly  held  over 
night.  When  a  prisoner  Is  locked  up  at  night,  an  officer  stays  with  him. 
There  are  very  few  lodgers,  not  over  six  or  eight  in  a  season,  I  was 
informed.    These  are  not  arrested. 
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BEOOM  MENDAHONB 

First  Put  the  building  in  repair,  with  a  new  roof  and  a  new  floor, 
preferably  concrete. 

Second.  Substitute  steel  cells  for  the  present  wooden  ones,  or  install 
a  couple  of  steel  cells  in  the  village  hall. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

TOWN    LOCKUP— PORTAGEVILLE 

WYOMING  COUNTY 

Inspected  October  1,  1014.    E.  F.  De  Vaney,  Supervisor. 

This  lockup  is  located  in  the  rear  end  of  the  basement  of  the  village 
hall,  a  one-story  wooden  building.  A  room  10  ft  x  30  ft,  has  been  partitioned 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  basement.  It  has  an  outside  entrance,  and  a  con- 
crete floor  which  is  about  a  foot  below  the  level  of  the  ground  outside. 
The  rear  end  of  this  room  is  partitioned  off  for  a  cell.  The  partition 
consists  of  2-inch  planks  eight  inches  wide,  set  about  two  inches  apart  The 
cell  has  a  bed  and  some  bedding  in  good  condition.  There  are  two  barred 
windows  each  2  ft  x  2^2  ft.,  one  in  the  cell  and  one  in  the  front  room. 
There  was  glass  in  the  upper  section  of  the  door ;  this  has  been  broken  out. 
Four  and  one-half  feet  of  the  outer  walls  are  the  stone  foundations  of  the 
building,  and  the  upijer  three  and  one-half  feet  are  wood.  That  is,  the 
ceiling  of  the  lockup  extends  three  and  one-half  feet  into  the  superstructure 
of  the  building  and  is  under  the  elevated  stage  of  the  hall. 

Heat  is  from  a  hot  air  furnace  in  the  front  rooms. 

The  number  of  arrests  since  November  21,  1913,  to  date  of  inspection 
was  14  held  over  night  and  two  held  for  a  few  hours  in  the  day  time. 
These  Include  tramps  and  lodgers.  They  are  all  arrested.  An  officer  gives 
the  lockup  some  supervision  when  occupied. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1)  Repair  the  displaced  bars  on  the  cell  window. 

(2)  Replace  the  glass  in  the  door. 

(.S)     Install  a  steel  cell  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  wooden  one. 
(4)     If  possible  furnish  the  lockup  with  a  toilet,  faucet  irith  water, 
and  gas  light. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  GEO.  McLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector, 

VILLAGE   LOCKUP— SILVBH  SPRINGS 

WYOMING  COUNTY 

Inspected  October  2,  1914.  James  Nash,  President  of  Village,  Popula- 
tion, about  1,000. 

This  village  has  no  police  Justice  or  police  officers.  The  town  officers 
resident  in  the  village  do  the  police  work. 

The  lockup  consists  of  a  detached  one-story  wooden  building  located 
about  50  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  village  hall.  The  building  has  one  room 
12  ft.  X  14  ft  The  ceiling  and  side  walls  are  of  matched  pine.  The  room 
is  heated  by  a  stove  and  has  one  window  2%  x  5  ft,  and  contains  two  good 
steel  cages  each  5  ft.  x  7  ft.  x  4  ft.,  with  two  bunks  in  each  and  some 
blankets  in  fair  condition.  The  village  has  electric  light  and  :i  water 
system  but  neither  has  been  extended  to  the  lockup. 

There  are  very  few  arrests ;  the  docket  of  the  justice  showed  only  one 
since  January  1st  last.  The  last  report  of  inspection  showed  four  during 
the  previous  year.  A  few  lodgers  are  cared  for  during  the  winter;  these 
are  not  arrested  or  locked  in. 
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The  lockup  is  in  care  of  a  Janitor  and  when  occupied  by  a  prisoner 
the  officer  gives  It  superyision  at  night 

REOOM  MENDATIONS 

(1)  Repair  the  broken  window  bars. 

(2)  Install  an  electric  light  inside  of  the  lockup  and  one  on  the  out- 
side to  be  turned  on  by  the  officer  when  necessary,  so  he  would  not  be 
compelled  to  conduct  prisoners  into  the  lockup  in  the  dark,  or  enter  a  dark 
room  where  prisoners  are  confined. 

With  these  improvements  the  lockup  would  seem  to  meet  the  need  of 
this  small  village. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

iBiffned)  GEO.  MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

YATES  COUNTY 

TOWN   LOCKUP— DUNDEE 

Inspected  June  10,  1914.  Gyrus  0.  Harvey,  Supervisor. 
This  lockup  is  located  in  a  room  in  the  rear  of  the  town  hall,  a  brick 
building,  centrally  situated.  It  contains  two  steel  cells  with  bedding,  is 
heated  by  a  stove,  lighted  by  electricity  at  night,  and  ventilated  by  a 
window.  The  constable  stated  that  the  number  of  arrests  averages  six  or 
eight  a  year. 

The  lockup  Is  not  fireproof  and  should  have  constant  supervision  when 
prisoners  are  detained  in  It,  especially  at  night 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary, 

VILLAGE    LOCKUP— PBNN    YAN 

YATES    COUNTY 

Inspected  November  28,  1914. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  Tates  county  authorities  the  village  of 
Penn  Tan  is  permitted  to  ase  a  room  in  the  basement  of  the  Tates  county 
jail  building  as  a  place  of  detention  for  village  police  prisoners. 
Penn   Yan   has   an   estimated   population   of  4,600   but   the   number   of 
arrests  is  comparatively  small. 

The  lockup  contains  no  cells  but  has  several  iron  beds  with  mattresses 
and  blankets.  The  room  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  contains  a 
watercloset,  lavatory  and  shower.  The  lockup  is  cared  for  by  the  county 
prisoners  and  was  clean. 

RKGOM  MENDATION 

That  the  water  closet,  the  seat  of  which  was  broken  off,  be  repaired. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)    .      JOHN  F.  TREMAIN, 

Secretary. 
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TOTAL    PRISON    POPULATION    OF    THE     STATE 
In  Custody  September  30th,  for  the  Last  Ten  Years 

1905  12,793 

1906  11,595 

1907  12,277 

1908  14,734 

1909   13,889 

1910   13,280 

1911   14,116 

1912   14,791 

1913   : 14,861 

1914   16,678 


Showing  the  Nnmber  of  Aetoal  Commitments  during  the  Ytmn  IMi  to  Itll  InclnslTe 

1906       1906       1907      1908        1909       1910      1911        1912        1918      1914 

SUtePriflona 1,124      1,141      1.240     1.689      UlS     1,662      1.418      1.760      1.629      1.843 

New  York  State  Re- 
formatory       1.067      1.177      1.096      1.466      1.419      1.168      1.8G0      1.245      1.888      1.247 

New  York  City  Re- 
formatory          806        646        666        408        875        614        623        600        7486 

Penitentiaries 12.820    11.708    11.861    14,728    18.548    11.887    12.840    11,844    13.884    18.467 

State  Reformatory  & 
House  of  Refuflre 
for  Women 237        217        257        276         192         278        363        860        388        857 

Cotinty  Jaila,   New 

York  City  Prisons. 
.  New  York   Work 

House  and  House 

of  Detention 86.218    80.134    83.088    99.927    94.367    80.234    85.691    82.073    84.437    95.36 

Total 101,466    04.677    97.169  118,647  111.642    95.444  102.922    97.296  101.611118.027 


WOMEN    PRISONERS 

Number  lu  Custody  September  30,  1914: 

State   Prisons    103 

Reformatory  and  House  of  Refuge 653 

Penitentiaries    86 

County  jails   144 

New  York  City  Institutions    944 

Total    1930 

Number  of  Admissions  During  the  Year  Ending  September  30,  1914: 

State  Prisons    41 

Reformatory  and  House  of  Refuge 419 

Penitentiaries    930 

CJounty    jails    2,276 

New  York  City  Institutions  19,491 

Total    , 23,157 
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Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

40 

756 

731 

54 

785 

«  • 

702 

654 

•  • 

654 

•  • 

507 

52  i 

•  • 

521 

1 

140^ 

M73 

•  • 

M73 

Votel  Nnmber  «r  nrlMoen  la  Costodf  September  at,  lfia«  and  September  M,  ltl4. 

1913  1914 

Male  Female       Total  Male  Female       Tota^ 

Auburn 1,329  116  1,445  1,314  102  1,416 

Clinton 1,3^2         '     . .  1,382  1,430  . .  1,430 

Great  Meadow 612  612  $98  598 

Sing  Sing  Ji?§J 1: 1,281 1,510 i 1,511 

Total 4,604  1 16  4,720  4353  103  4.955 

Number  «r  Ptlioaen  Beeelfed  and  Dbeharced  daring  the  f  ear  ending 

September  M,1U4. 

Received  Discharged 

Male 

Auburn 716 

Clinton         702 

Great  Meadow 507 

Sing  Sing 1,402         

Total 3,327  41  3,^68  3,079  54  3.133 

Number  «r  rWionert  nmne ferred  to  Stoto  Hotplteig  during  the  year  ending 

September  M.1914. 

Male        Female       Tota 

Auburn 20                i                 21 

Clinton  13               ..                  13 

Great  Meadow 1                                   1 

Sing  Sing 27 ,_j, 27 

Total 61  I  62 

Number  of  Priionen  who  died  during  the  year  ending  September  M,  ltl4. 

Male        Female        Total 

Auburn  7  2  9 

Clinton  19  . .  19 

Great  Meadow 

Sing  Sing __7 .^ 7 

Total 33  2  35 

Greatest  Number  of  Prlsonen  In  Costody  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

ending  September  M,  ltl4. 

Male        Female       Total 

Auburn 1,438           119             1,557 

Clinton 1,476                             1,476 

Great  Meadow 664              . .               664 

Sing  Sing 1,^14 1 1.685 

Total 5,262  120  5,382 

Average  dally  Number  of  Prisoners  In  Custody  during  the  year  ending 

September  M,ltl4. 

Auburn 

Clinton 

Great  Meadow 

Sing  Sing 

Total 4.848  109  4V957 


Male 

Female 

Total 

1.367 
1.465 

109 

■  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

1.476 

1.413 

603 

1.465 
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Number  «r  Ptfioncn  Piraled  dnrlnc  the  jmr  ending  ScptemlMr  Sif  ItU. 

Male        Female       Total 

Auburn 194            42               236 

Clinton 176             ..                 176 

Great  Meadow 446             . .                446 

Sing  Sing 29*? •_: ]?^ 

Total I  >oo6            42             1,048 

Number  «r  Prifonert  Eetnmed  for  Ylolatlon  of  Piuole  during  the  year  ending 

September  M,1»U. 

Male       Female       Total 

Auburn 33  4  37 

Clinton 24  . .  24 

Great  Meadow 32  ..  32 

Sing  Sing _ii3 ._. 13 

Total 102  4  106 

Number  «r  Ptiioncn  on  Pwnle,  bat  not  Dlseharged  on  September  M.  191A. 

Male        Female       Total 

Auburn  332             60               392 

Clinton   293              . .               293 

Great  Meadow 502             . .               503 

Sing  Sing 397 -_: i97 

Total 1,524             60             1,584 

Number  of  Priionen  Senteneed  to  Lire  Imprlionmsnt  In  Cmtodf  Septs  n'i9r  S>,  1911. 

Male       Female       Total 

Auburn 6  . .  6 

Clinton 98  98 

Great  Meadow 

Sing  Sing 11 . n 

Total 115  115 

Number  of  PMeonen  Beetroented  during  the  yew  ending  September  M.  If  U. 

Male       Female       Total 

Auburn  3  . .  3 

Clinton 

Great  Meadow 

Sing  Sing 8 8 

Total II  . .  II 

Ceil  Cftpaelty  of  Institutions  —  Number  of  Ceils  (mil  single.) 

Auburn  (men's  prison) 1,282 

Auburn  (women's  prison) 142 

Clinton 1,200 

Great  Meadow 624 

Sing  Sing 1,200 

Total 4*448 
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TWENTIETH     ANNUAL     REPORT    OF    THE 


Showing  the  Crimes  for  whieh  the  Prisoners  Admitted  during  the  jear  ending 

September  M,  Itii,  were  Convicted. 


Auburn 
Male 


Clmton       OrMtM«sdow    Sing  Sing  Total 

Female    Male  Male  Male       Male   Female 


Abandonment 

Abandoning  child 

Abduction  and  Attempt 

Abortion  and  attemptd 

Accessory  to  murder 

Aiding  prisoner  to  escape 

Arson,  first  degree  and  attempt  

Areon,  second  degree  aud  attempt 

Arson,  third  degree 

Arson,  third  degree  second  offense 

Assault,  first  degree  and  attempts 

Assault,  first  and  second  degrees. 

Assault,  first  degree  second  offense 

Anault,  first  degree   and    burglary  third 

degree 

Assault,    first  d^ree  and  burglary   third 

degree,  second  offense 

Assault,  first   degree,    attempt   rape   first 

degree  and  carrying  revolver 

Assault,  second  d^ree  and  attempts 

Assault,  second  degree  acd  abduction 

Assault,     second     degree     and     canying 

dadgerous  weapons 

Assault,  second  degree  second  offense 

Assault,  second  degree  and  grand  larceny 

second  degree 

Assault,    second    degree,    grand    larceny 

second    degree    and     burglaiy    third 

degree 

Assault,  third  degree 

Attempt  burglary,  third  degree  and  carry- 
ing p  stol 

Attempt  injurv  to  railroad  property 

Attempt  murder 

Attempt  suicide 

Bigamy 

Blackmail 

Bribery  and  attempt  

Burglary,  firdt  degree  aud  attempt 

Burglary,  first  degree,  second  offense 

Burglary  first  de^ee  and   assault   second 

degree 

Buiglary  second  degree  and  attempts 

Burglar)'  second  degree  second  offcuise 

Burglary    second    degree,    grand    larcoiy 

first      degree     and      burglary     lliird 

degree 

Barglary     second     degree     and     assault 

first  degree 

Burglary   second  degree  and  grand  larceny 

second  d,"Rree 

Burglary    sec  )Dd    degree   and    possessing 

burt^lars'  tools 

Burglary  third  degree  and  attempts 

Burglary   third     dc«Erce  and    assault   first 

degree 

Burglary  third  degree,  second  offense 

Burglary  third  degree  second  offense  and 

Sand  larceny  second  offense 
„  ry     third     degree,     and     habituid 

criminal 

Burglary    third     degree,     grand     larceny 

second    degree    and     escaping     from 

prison ^ 

Burglaiy     third     degree     and      canying 

donceaJed  weapons 

Burglary   third   degree   and  grand  larceny 

first  degree 

Burglary   third  degree  and   grand    larceny 

second  degree 

Burglary     third     degree,     grand    larceny 

second    decree    and    assault     second 

degree 

Burglao'  third  degree  and  petit  larceny . . . 
Buiglary  third    degree,  petit  larceny  and 

receiving  stolen  property 

Burglary  and  laroeny 

Burglary  third  de^ee  and  previous  oon^ 
viction 


7 
2 
7 


17 
8 
8 
4 

21 


2 
A 


56 


1 
4 

1 


180 


31 


1 
4 
4 
1 
14 


1 
5 

7 

•  ■ 

1 

•  ■ 

2 
8 
5 

28 


8 

11 

6 

13 

14 

32 

1 

1 

•  • 

1 

•  ■ 

17 

2 

8 

6 

16 

9 

22 

•  * 

1 

24 

82 

2 

a. 

•  ■ 

1 

■  • 

•  • 

1 

1 

50 

85 

158 

344 

■  • 

1 

•  ■ 

1 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

5 

■  • 

«  m 

5 

•  ■ 

1 

•   m 

1 

•  • 

■  ■ 

1 

] 

4 

■  • 

•  • 

tl 

4 

a  ■ 

•  • 

1 

1 

■  • 

•  • 

1 

I 

2 

■  • 

•  • 

2 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

■  * 

1 

4 

8 

9 

25 

4 

1 

6 

13 

•  ■ 

1 

7 

8 

5 

1 

6 

14 

5 

■  • 

•  ■ 

5 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

19 

6 

25 

56 

2 

•  • 

«  • 

2 

■  • 

1 

a  • 

1 

•  • 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

•  ■ 

1 

1 

157 

47 

272 

656 

1 

•  • 

1 

7 

«  • 

8 

1 

•  * 

1 

1 

•  • 

I 

1 

■  • 

1 

1 

•  « 

1 

I 

4 

5 

15 

13 

9 

37 

1 

•  « 

•  • 

1 

23 

•  • 

■  « 

23 

1 

■  • 

•  ■ 

■  » 

■  • 

•  ■ 

■  • 

31 

1 

•  ■ 

«  • 

1 
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Showing  Crimes  for  Which  etc    {Continued) 


Auburn       Clioton 
Male     Ftade    Male 


Great  M«m]ow    Sing  Sing.  Total 

Male  Male       Male      Female 


Burglary  third  degree,  grand  larceny 
first  degree  and  receiving  stolen 
property 

Burglary  third  degree,  grand  larceny 
second  degree  and  receiving  stolen 

property 

Burglary  third  degree,  grand  larceny 
and  receiving  stolen  pr(q;>erty 

Burglary  and  petit  larceny 

Burglary  third  degree,  receiving  stolen 
property  and  petit  larceny 

Burglary  third  degree  and  violation 
Penal  Law 

Oarrying  burglars'  tools 

Carrying  concealed  we^wns 

Carrying  concealed  weapons,  second 
offense 

Carrying  dangerous  weapons 

Carrying  revolver  and  attempt  bur- 

^     glary 

Causing  explosion 

Compulsory  prostitution 

Compulsory  prostitution  of  wife 

Destroying  property 

Escaping  from  prison  or  jail 

Extortion  and  attempts 

Forgery  and  attempts 

Forgery,  first  degree 

Forgery  first  degree  and  petit  larceny 

Forgery  second  degree  and  attonpts. . 

Forgery  second  degree,  second  offense 

Forgery  third  degree 

Grand  larceny  and  assault  first  and 
second  degree 

Grand   krceny  first  degree   and   at* 
.  tempts 

Grand  larceny  first  degree,  fourth  of-, 
f  ense 

Grand  larceny  second  degree  and  at- 
tempts   

Grand  larceny  second  degree  and  as- 

i     sault  second  degree 

Grand  larceny  second  degree  an  1  bur- 
glary second  degree  

Grand  larceny  second  degree  and  re- 
ceiving stolen  property 

Grand  larceny  second  degree  and  rob- 
bery first  degree  

Grand  Utfceny  second  degree,  second 
offense  

Grand  larceny  and  receiving  stolen 
property  second  offense 

Illetcal  voting 

Incest 

Injuring  railroad  property  

Kidnapping  and  attempts 

Maiming 

Manslaughter  and  attempts 

Manslaughter,  first  degree 

Manslaughter,  second  degree 

Murder,  first  degree  uid  attempts 

Murder,  second  degree  and  attempts. . 

ObstructinK  raihoad  tracks 

Pequry 

Petit  larceny,  second  offense 

Placing  explosives  with  intent  to  de- 
stroy building 

Possessing  burglars'  took 

Possessing  counterfeit  money 

Possessing  narcotics 

Presenting  fraudulent  insurance  claim 

Proeuring  girl  for  prostitution 

Rape,  and  attempts 

Rape,  first  degree  and  attempts 

Rape,  first  and  second  degree,  assault, 
and  abduction 


II 


1 

1 

3 

25 


31 


98 


4 

•  ■ 

2 

32 


1 
2 


8 


1 
1 


2 
8 

1 
15 

1 
1 


3 
7 


1 

14 
1 
1 

3 

9 

1 

103 


•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  ■ 

•  • 

5 

•  • 

12 

2 

•  ■ 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

1 

1 

■  ■ 

16 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

5 

•  • 

30 

9 

2 

•  • 

5 

1 

•  • 

18 

•  • 

20 

10 


11 

4 


1 
1 

2 

19 


33 


58 


2 
2 


17 
14 

•  • 

3 
1 
1 


89 

•  • 

214 
1 


8 


1 

1 

•  ■ 

11 

21 

«  • 

1 

1 

•  • 

2 

2 

■  • 

•  • 

2 

■  • 

20 

M 

•  ■ 

1 

■ 

48 

07 

1 

1 

•  p 

,  , 

1 

■  • 

8 

10 

■  • 

.  , 

2 

•  • 

.  , 

1 

^  ^ 

•  ■ 

5 

12 

'  23 

1 

•  • 

25 

2 

2 

4 

•  • 

•  « 

1 

38 

71 

*  « 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

3 

4 

,  , 

162 
1 

473 
1 


8 


10 
1 


■  « 

12 

•  • 

•  ■ 

4 

•  • 

1 

4 

•  • 

•  « 

1 

•  • 

8 

10 

1 

•  • 

2 

*  • 

•  • 

2] 

1 

46 

93 

15 

38 

2 

15  Ife. 

20 

2 

20 

61 

•  • 

■  • 

1 

•  ■ 

2 

3 

■  « 

•  ■ 

7 

«  • 

1 

1 

8 

12 

«  ■ 

1 

■  ■ 

5 

8 

1 

1 

•  • 

1 

1 

1 

■  • 

32 

1 

15 

88 

•  • 
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Showing  Crimes  for  Which  etc.  (Continued) 

Auburn       Clintoo    Great  Meadow    Sinff  Sitkg     Total 

SL  J>  SL  SL  m  UL  IF 

Rape  first  degree  aad  easault  eeooad 

oeffee* ••«•••••••••••••••••••••    ••  ••  m  m        •• 

Rape,  woood  decree  and  attempt!. 7  M  29  62         >. 

Rape  eeeond  decree,  eaeault    aeoond 

depee  and  abduetioo 2  2.. 

Rape  end  inoeet ..  1  ....  1 

Reeetving  money  from    eemingi    of 

proBtitate 1  ..  ..  1         .. 

Reeetvinc  stolen  property 27  6  13  65  100  .. 

RcodTing  stolen  property,  second  of- 

Robbeiy  fiiirt  deem  and  atte^            M  '*3          IS                   80                M          m         's 

Robbery,  first  degree,  second  offense. ...  1                                                        1 

Robbery  first  degree  and  grand  lar- 
ceny firrt  dei^ ..                                 1                 2             2 

Robbery  first  degree,  gyand    lercenT 
second  degree,  and  aasanit  second 

degree.  ....•••..■••••••       ....•.,  •■           *•                    ••                  x             1         •• 

Robbeiy  first  degree  and  assault  first 

degree,  second  offense 1                                                        1 

Robbery  first  degree  and  essaalt  sec- 
ond degree 1                      1                   6              7         .. 

Robbery  second  degree  and  attempts.    11  22          '         16                36            83         .. 

Robbery  second  d^Eree  and  attempts 

to  escape. ..            1                     ••                  ••              1 

Robbery  second  degree  and  grand  lar- 
ceny first  degree 1                                1 

Robbery,  third  degree  and  attempts. .      8  ..           13                      6                 16            41 

Seduction : ..           ..                      1                   2             3 

Selling  coeeine  illegally 1                                         9            10 

Sodomy  and  attempts 7  10                                        13            30 

Sodomy  and  ssssuh  seoond  degree 1              1 

Cnisvfuily  damaging  building 

by  dynamite ..          ..                    ..                  1             1 

Viohtion  of  Penal  Law. 2  ..            1                     2                  16 

WhiteslaTeiy 2  ..             2 


. . 


Toad 716  40         7J2  607  1402  Ife  3827        41 
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Showinc  the  Temt  «r  ScDtanee  «r  the  Prtoonen  Admitted  doiins  the  year  endlns 

September  M,1»U. 


8U  montha 

One  year 

One  year  and  one  month 

tee  ymr  and  two  montht    

One  year  aod  three  numtfaa 

One  year  and  four  months 

One  year  and  fire  montha 

One  year  and  aix  montha 

One  year  and  aeven  numtfaa. 

One  year  and  ei|Kht  montha 

One  year  and  nine  monthi 

One  year  and  ten  moQtfaa  

One  year  and  eleren  monthe 

Two  years  

Two  yean  and  one  month  

Two  years  and  two  montha 

Two  years  and  three  months 

Two  years  and  four  months 

Two  year*  and  five  months  

Two  years  and  six  montha 

Two  years  and  seven  months 

Two  years  and  eii^t  montha. 

Two  year*  and  nine  months 

Two  years  and  ten  months 

Two  years  and  eleven  montha 

Three  years 

Three  years  and  two  montha 

Three  years  and  three  months.; 

Three  years  aod  four  montha  

Three  years  and  five  months 

Three  years  and  six  months 

Three  years  and  seven  months. 

Three  years  and  ei^t  montha 

Three  jrears  and  mne  montha. 

Three  years  and  ten  months 

Four  years    

Four  years  and  two  months 

Four  year*  and  three  months 

Four  years  and  four  months 

Four  years  and  five  months 

Four  years  and  six  months 

Four  years  and  seven  months 

Four  yean  and  eijuht  montha 

Four  yean  and  nine  montha 

Four  yean  and  ten  months  

Four  yean  and  eleven  months 

Five  yean    

Five  yean  and  11,000  fine  — 

Five  yean  and  two  months 

Five  yean  and  three  months. 

Five  yean  and  four  montha 

Five  yean  and  five  months. 

Five  yean  and  six  months 

Five  yean  and  seven  montha 

Five  yean  and  eight  montha 

Five  yean  and  nine  montha. 

Five  3rean  and  ten  months 

Five  yean  and  eleven  montha 

Six  yean 

8ix  yean  and  one  month. 

Six  yean  and  two  montha 

Six  yean  and  four  months 

Six  yean  and  six  months 

6u  yean  and  eight  months  

Seven  yean 

Seven  yean  and  two  months 

Seven  yean  and  six  montha  

Seven  yean  and  aeven  montha 

Seven  srean  and  eight  montha 

Sght  yean    

ESt(ht  yean  and  three  montha^ 

Right  yean  and  five  montha 

Eight  yean  and  aix  montha 

Eight  yean  and  eight  montha 

Eight  yean  and  eleven  montha 

Nine  yean 

Nine  yean  and  three  montha. 


Auboni 

Cfint 

Male 

FomIb 

Mai 

•  • 

1 

■  • 

16 

1 

9 

8 

■  • 

2 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

1 

1 

•  ft 

*  ft 

1 

•  ■ 

8 

16 

1 

8 

2 

•  • 

2 

6 

*  • 

6 

8 

•  • 

8 

7 

•  • 

6 

2 

•  • 

■  • 

84 

•  * 

87 

2 

•  ■ 

1 

1 

■  • 

■  • 

7 

■  • 

4 

6 

■  • 

6 

1 

•  • 

■  • 

27 

■  • 

27 

1 

2 

■  • 

2 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

6 

•  ■ 

8 

1 

•  • 

ft  ft 

20 

1 

17 

2 

•  e 

1 

2 

•  • 

•  ft 

4 

•  ■ 

8 

2 

•  • 

ft  m 

15 

•  e 

8 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

8 

■  • 

1 

1 

•  • 

ft  t 

2 

•  • 

1 

12 

1 

28 

6 

•  • 

1 

•  « 

■  ■ 

8 

8 

•  • 

4 

1 

•  • 

8 

• 

■  • 

9 

•  • 

■  • 

1 

8 

•  • 

8 

1 

•  • 

1 

7 

•  • 

4 

■  • 

■  • 

1 

39 

1 

89 

1 

■  • 

•  • 

Qraat  Meadow    Sing  Sing 


Tota 


2 
2 

•  • 

1 

12 

1 


1 

•  • 

8 

■  • 

2 


8 

2 


8 

1 


ft  ft 


1 

•  • 

1 


8 
1 
7 
1 
1 


12 


10 
8 


88 


8 

» 

1 


28 


24 


48 


•  ft 

•  t 


•  ft 
ft  « 
ft  ft 


ft  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 


6 

1 


87 
8 
4 
9 
7 
6 

44 
9 

24 

10 

23 
2 

97 
4 
8 

28 


108 


1 
1 


00 


29 


153 


29 


27 
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Showing  tbe  Terms  of  Sentence  etc.  (Continued) 


Auburn       ClintoD 
Male    Female    Male 


Nine  years  and  six  months 1 

Nine  years  and  eight  months 2 

Nine  years  and  ten  months 

Ten  years 24 

Ten  years  and  $1,000  fine 

Ten  years  and  four  months 

Ten  years  and  six  months 

Ten  years  and  seven  months 1 

Ekren  years 

Eleven  years  and  five  months 

Eleven  years  and  six  months 

Eleven  years  and  ten  months 1 

Twelve  years  and  eight  months 

Twelve  years  and  eleven  months. 

Thirteen  years 

Thirteen  years  and  six  months 

Fourteen  years 1 

Fourteen  years  and  six  months 1 

Fourteen  years  and  eight  months 

Fifteen  years 1 

Sixteen  years 

Sixteen  years  and  two  months 1 

Seventeen  years 1 

Seventeen  years  and  six  months. 

E^teen  years 

Eighteen  years  and  six  months 1 

Eighteen  years  and  ten  months 

Nineteen  years 1 

Nineteen  years  and  three  months 

Nineteen  years  and  four  months 

Nineteen  y  ears  and  eight  months 

Nineteen  years  and  ten  months 

Twenty  years 1 

Twenty  years  and  $250.00  fine 1 

Twenty  years  and  ten  months 

Twenty-one  years  and  four  monifaa 

Twenty-two  years 

Twenty-four  years 

Twenty-five  yoirs 

Twenty-seven  years 

Thirty  years 1 

Thirty-one  years 

Thirty- two  years 

Thirty-nine  years 1 

Forty-one  years 

Indeterminate  sentences 349 

Life   1 

Death 5 

lotal 716 


32 

•  • 

1 


1 

2 
10 

1 

■  • 

1 


3 
2 


1 

i 

m    I 

10 


27 

*  • 

1 
1 


324 


Great  Meadow    Sing  Sing  Tote 

Male  Male       Mala     F«nalt 


4 
3 
6 
29 
1 
1 
2 

•  • 

8 
1 

i 
1 
1 
1 
1 

8 
1 
1 
4 

1 


1 
2 


1 
4 


485 


II 
1 
1 


1 
2 
1 


2 
1 
791 
6 
13  If 


1949 


28 


40        702 


607 


1402  If      8.827 


82 

•  • 

2 
41 
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Showing  the  Mlnlmqm  Mid  Mailiiinm  Terms  off  the  Three  HnndFcd  and  forty-nine 
Male  Prisoners  Admitted  to  Anbom  Prison  on  Indeterminate  Sentences 
iHirlnK  the  Tear  Ending  September  M,  ltl4. 


Numbmr  of  Piwonen 


1. 

1. 

5. 

1. 

1. 

5. 

1. 

2. 
23. 

1. 

4. 

3. 

6. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

2. 

1. 

2. 

1. 

4. 

1. 
16. 

1. 

2. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

2. 

5. 

2. 


Minimiim 


Ymti 


Months 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


to 


1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
t 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
S 
6 
8 
8 
8 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
11 


Maxdmum 


Yean 


2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
6 
4 
4 
4 
5 
7 

20 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
5 
6 
1 
5 
2 
2 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
5 
3 
3 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
3 
4 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Months 

2 

5 

6 

7 

9 

10 

10  $1000 

II 

•  • 

2 
3 
4 
t 
S 
9 
in 

«  « 

3 

6 

•   3 

6 

8 


3 
3 
7 
4 

5 
10 


3 
6 
7 

•  • 

2 
2 
4 

6 
6 
3 
6 
t 
t 
9 

■  • 

5 
8 
8 
2 
t 
t 
4 
6 
8 

2 
4 
5 
6 
8 

•  • 

8 

6 

8 

10 
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TWENTIETH    ANNUAL    BBPORT    OF    THE 
Showing  the  Minimom  and  Maximum  etc   (Caniinued) 


Number  of  Prieonni 


10 


Minimum 

Ymn 

Montfaa 

2 

■  • 

2 

•  • 

2 

2 

2 

3 
8 


2. 
2. 
1. 
2. 
2. 
2. 


IftBSmQm 
Yean       Montiw 


to 

tt 

«• 

«• 
«• 
•• 
•« 

«4 

«t 

•  • 

•  • 

•  f 
«• 
t« 
«f 
«• 
•« 
•• 
«« 
i« 
«f 

•  • 

•  • 
«• 
*( 
«• 

•  f 
«• 

•  • 
•« 
«• 


•« 

«• 

f 
•1 

•• 

U 

m 

u 

M 

M 

M 

M 

• 

•f 

M 

•• 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

11 

M 

11 

M 

« 

ft 

M 

M 

t* 

•• 

U 

M 

M 

t 

M 

4 

•• 

6 

M 

• 

•  ■ 

6 

M 

6 

H 

6 

M 

t 

•  • 

3 

•t 

5 

f« 

6 

«• 

10 


10 
0 

«  • 

0 

11 
11 

0 

«  • 

0 
0 

•  • 

6 
0 


4 
4 

e 


8 

•  ■ 

0 
3 

0 
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Showing  the  Minlmmn  and  Maximum  etc.  IConiinued) 


Nmnber  of  PriMiMn  Hinimum 

Yemn      Months 

1 »  • 

1 10 

S 10 

1 10 

1 10 

1 10 

3 10 

S 10 

1 10 

S 10 

1 10 

7 10 

1 10 

1 20 

14 30 


Ifaximnm 


Tean       Montbt 

to 

10              0 

M 

16 

M 

16 

•i 

16               6 

M 

17          6  11 

•i 

10 

M 

10               S 

M 

19               6 

M 

19               7 

M 

19             10 

M 

19              11 

M 

SO 

m 

20  tlOOOfino 

• 

25 

M 

Life 

Total  indetmnioato  Miitences,  S40. 


81i««liig  the  Mlnlmiim  and  MailiBaiB  Termt  «r  the   Thlrtr- 

Admlited  to  Aahnrn  fMMii  on  Indotcnnlnate  SentoncM 

the  year  endlns  September  M»  If  14. 


KoBber  of  Prinun 


jjummiBi 


Tetn 


Montlii 


1. 
1. 
8. 
1. 
S. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 


1. 
1. 
3. 

1. 
3. 

3. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 


3 
3 
3 

4 


3 
3 
6 

6 
6 

•  • 

8 


M 
M 

« 

M 

« 

m 
ir 


•• 


6 
10 
10 


remale  Prisoners 
dnrlnc 

ytuamam 

Tflsis  Montln 

6 
10 


10 
6 
3 
8 
6 

•  • 

10 
4 

6 

•  • 
6 
6 

•  ■ 

6 

•  • 

6 

10 

10  3 

30 

1 

15 


Totsl 


31 


wrj 


TWENTIETH     ANNUAL     REPORT    OF    THE 


Showtng  the  Mlalmoin  Mid   Mailiiiaiii  Terms  «r  the    Three  Hondred  tweoty-foar 
Male  rMeonen  Admitted  to  CUntoii  Prtaon  on  lodetermlmite  Beiiteiiees 

Dnrlns  the  Tear  ending  September  M»  ltl4. 


Number  of  Priaonen 


8. 
1. 
9. 
1. 
13. 
1. 
7. 
7. 
1. 
10. 
1. 
1. 
2. 
f. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
4. 
2. 
8. 
1. 
2. 
8. 
1. 
8. 
8. 
7. 
0. 
16. 
1. 
10. 
1. 
4. 
8. 
1. 
11. 
1. 
2. 
21. 
2. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
5. 
1. 
5. 
2. 
2. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
5. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
8. 
1. 
I. 
1. 
1. 
2. 
1. 
1. 
2. 

t 

I 

8. 
17. 
2. 
2. 
1. 
2. 
1. 


\ 


Minimom 

Mftximam 

Yean          Monilis 

to 

Yean 

Months 

«« 

4 

ii 

3 

tf 

M 

«• 

•  • 

U 

•« 

i« 

•  * 

M 

2 

M 

M 

M 

■< 

«t 

AS 

M 

M 

M 

M 

(« 

tf 

2 

U 

2 

>• 

2 

« 

M 

2 

f« 

M 

«l 

2 

i4 

2 

M 

2 

2 

M 

2 

4 

M 

2 

6 

«• 

2 

6 

l« 

2 

•  • 

f« 

2 

6 

<f 

2 

■  • 

«• 

2 

6 

(• 

2 

6 

M 

2 

to 

II 

3 

14 

3 

f 

3 

M 

3 

M 

8 

*> 

3 

U 

8 

« 

3 

6 

i« 

•  • 

8 

6 

M 

•  • 

8 

8 

•« 

■  • 

4 

1   1 

«  • 

4 

M 

9 

4 

If 

8 

4 

M 

•  ■ 

4 

It 

"      a 

4 

tl 

■  ■ 

4 

« 

8 

4 

8 

II 

•  • 

4 

8 

•« 

9 

4 

6 

M 

6 

6 

•I 

6 

6 

It 

8 

5 

U 

•  • 

8 

M 

5 

5 

<l 

8 

8 

II 

•  a 

6 

fl 

8 

6 

It 

•  • 

5 

«« 

2 

8- 

II 

8 

6 

« 

•  ■ 

8 

M 

•  • 

6 

i 

8 
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Showing  the  Minimum  and  Maximum  etc.   (Continued) 


Number  of  Prisomn 


19. 


Maumum 

Yoan 

Months 

Years 

Months 

7 

to 

8 

•  • 

7 

M 

10 

•  • 

7 

It 

10 

6 

7 

« 

15 

, 

7 

!• 

17 

*  ■ 

7 

6 

«• 

14 

•  • 

7 

6 

M 

15 

■     9 

8 

il 

8 

6 

8 

<• 

19 

3 

0 

(( 

14 

•  ■ 

• 

M 

15 

6 

9 

If 

19 

6 

10 

« 

11 

1 

10 

It 

13 

•  • 

10 

II 

15 

•  • 

10 

1- 

19 

4 

10 

II 

19 

6 

10 

** 

19 

8 

10 

*t 

20 

ft  ■ 

12 

«< 

20 

•  • 

15 

•  < 

19 

6 

I« 

11 

20 

•  • 

20 

il 

Life 

3  jrewa  to  4  years,  and  four  tentencee  of  3  years,  and  one  sentence  of  4  years 


Total  indetermiiiate  sentencse  324. 


604 


TWENTIETH    ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE 


thMVlnc  lh«  Mininmm  Mid  Maitnmm  Tsnoi  of  the  8ef«n  Hvndnd     Nlnetr- 
liala  Prlionen  AdmUtod  to  Slni  Slnx  PrU«B  on  ladatermlBate  Sentences 
During  the  Tew  Ending  September  M,  IMA. 


Ifiinhif  of  FMoMn 
1 

1..K 

i:::::::::: 

1 

1 

2 

1 

8S 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

7 

1 

1 

2 

S 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

B 

3 

1 

S 

U 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

3 

19 

9 

2 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 , 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

18 

1 

1 

7 

W 

1 

98 

16 

1 

4 


BUBBBQB 

Tmm         Monthi 


•  ■ 
■  • 


• « 


u 

M 
U 
M 
M 
M 
U 
M 
•I 
M 
U 
tl 
•f 
U 

n 
u 

M 
M 

u 


Tmm  Monkl^ 

2 
8 

88600fliie 

8 
8  $250  fine 
8 
9 
10  81000  ftne 

-l8oifaie 


. .  10  d«7i 
2 
2 

M 

•« 

M 

ft 

U 

u 

** 

•1 

M 

U 

M 

<t 

H 

«f 

•• 

<• 

M 

M 

•• 

(« 

■1 

** 

It 

M 

«4 

<l 

•• 

•  « 

M 

u 

•t 

M 

lo 

1 

tl 

u 

tt 

«t 

«4 

H 

rt 

t4 

u 

It 

M 

tt 

10 


2 
8 

•  ■ 

2 
8 
8 


8 
2 

4 

•  • 
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Showing  the  Minimum  and  Maximum  etc.   (Continued) 


01  ITVOIMn 


MoBth« 


43 


68 


2 
S 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

o 


2 


2 
2 
2 

2 
2 


2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


8 
8 
10 
10 
6 
6 
8 


1 
6 
6 

8 


8 
8 
8 


Mttwiwmm 

Ymtb 

MoBtbi 

to 

t* 

II 

II 

»l 

M 

I* 

It 

M 

II 

It 

M 

tl 

t« 

M 

«t 

H 

M 

8  $1000  Am 

It 

•  • 

M 

u 

10 

II 

•  ■ 

i« 

•  • 

•1 

M 

<l 

•1 

10 

11 

t« 

•« 

M 

U 

OflOOOIliM 

t« 

It 

It 

II 

■ 

.   $1000  flB« 

t« 

•1 

M 

«« 

r( 

tl 

tl 

II 

•  • 

«   t 

l« 

M 

II 

II 

It 

It 

1. 

<< 

II 

M 

It 

II 

tl 

If 

«t 

tt 

•1 

M 

M 

tt 

II 

II 

It 

II 

II 

15 

«   • 

II 

0 

II 

4 

II 

tt 

tt 

■ 

H 

24 

6 
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TWENTIETH     ANNUAL     REPORT    OF    THE 


Number  of  priMners 


Showiug  tbe  Minimum  and  Maximum  etc.   (Continued) 


12 


2 

22 

1 

2 

Total  Indeterminate  aentencM,  791. 


Minimnm 

Ifudmmn 

Yean       Monthi 

Yean 

MoDtfae 

8 

8 

to 

16 

6 

8 

8 

«< 

19 

6 

8 

6 

«i 

16 

6 

9 

• 

(« 

19 

6 

9 

6 

tt 

18 

10 

9 

6 

li 

19 

6 

9 

6 

tt 

9 

7-6daya 

10 

11 

•  ■ 

10 

u 

16 

•  • 

10 

•  t 

16 

6 

lO 

•1 

17 

6 

10 

« 

19 

•  • 

10 

t« 

19 

4 

10 

It 

19 

6 

10 

•  • 

19 

9 

10 

It 

19 

11 

10 

«t 

20 

•  • 

10 

<t 

20 

$6000  fine 

12 

2 

t« 

26 

•  ■ 

12 

6 

M 

26 

•  • 

13 

• 

t. 

20 

•  ■ 

16 

• 

«« 

20 

•  • 

16 

6 

•  i 

18 

9 

19 

• 

«l 

19 

6 

20 

• 

«l 

30 

•  • 

20 

• 

<t 

Life 

•  ■ 

26 

■ 

M 

40 

•  • 

26 

• 

il 

50 

m  m 
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Showinf  the  Ag%  when  Oonfleted  of  the  Prisoners  Admitted  dorlns  the  Teer 

■ndinc  September  M^  10U. 


Aaburn 
Age  Male    Female 

Sateen  yean 1 

SeveDteen  yean 2 

Kightiwn  yean 


12 

Nineteen  yean 34 

60 
40 
66 
69 


Twenty  yean. 

Twenty-one  yean. . . 

Twenty-two  yean.. 

Twen^-three  yean. 

Twenty-four  yean 66 


Twenty-five  yean 
Twenty-eiz  yean. 
Twenty-eeven  yean 


41 
28 
23 


Twenty-eight  yean 27 


1 
1 
1 


2 
3 
1 

3 
1 
2 

4 

■  • 

2 

4 
2 
2 
2 


2 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Twraty-nine  yean 81 

Thirty  yean 28 

Thirty-one  yean 21 

Thirty-two  yean 16 

Thirty-three  yean 6 

Thirty-four  yean 18 

Thirty-five  yean 11 

Thirty-«lz  yean 8 

Thirty-eeven  yean U 

Thirty-eight  yean 13 

Thirty-nine  yean 17 

Forty  yean 13 

Forty-one  yean 6 

Forty-two  yean 11 

Forty-three  yean 16 

Forty-four  yean 6 

Forty-^ve  yean 7 

Forty-eiz  yean 6 

Forty-seven  yean 4 

Forty-eight  yean 7 

Forty-nine  yean 4 

Fifty  yean 3 

Fifty-one  yean 2 

Fifty-two  yean 3 

Fifty-three  yean 2 

Fifty-four  yean 6 

Fifty-five  yean 8 

Fifty-dx  yean "2 

Fifty-«even  yean 1 

Fifty-eight  yean 8 

Fifty-nine  yean 3 

Sixty  yean 

Sixty-one  3rean 

Sixty-two  yean 

Sixty-three  yean 8 

Sixty-four  yean 1 

Sixty-five  yean 1 

Sixt3^«ix  yean 

Sixty-eijsht  yean 2 

Siztr^neyyean 1 

8e  venty  eara 

Seventy-two  yean 1 

Seventy-three  yean 

eventy-four  yean 1 

ToUl 710           40      702 


Clinton 
Male 

1 

2 

8 
16 
21 
81 
37 
63 
64 
40 
41 
63 
86 
38 
26 
28 
24 
18 
20 
11 
14 
18 

7 

4 

7 

4 

9 

8 

4 

6 

6 

2 

6 

7 

4 

4 

8 

2 

3 

2 


8 
8 


4 
1 
1 
1 


«  ■ 


1 


Great  Meadow 
Male 

1 

6 
10 
16 
27 
26 
27 
26 
42 
21 
27 
28 
39 
24 
20 
16 
24 
10 
11 
11 
10 

9 
14 

3 
10 

4 

7 

4 

6 

5 

3 

4 

8 

1 

6 

2 

4 

8 

1 


2 


Sing  Si] 
Mate 


Sing 


8 
14 

33 

64 

TO 

79 

98 

89 

102 

86 

92 

78 

70 

63 

60 

33 

40 

36 

30 

24 

27 

21 

30 

28 

20 

8 

16 

13 

8 

11 

8 

13 

6 

9 

6 

8 

10 

6 

2 

7 

6 

2 

3 

4 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

■  • 

1 


1 

t  m 

1 


If 


Total 
Male    Female 
6 
24 

68     1 
120     1 
168     1 
176 
218 

227  2 
264  8 
196  1 
188  8 
177  1 
162  2 
146  4 
119 

97  2 
104  4 
64  2 
74  2 
67  2 
59 
64 

64     2 
47      1 
60 
22 
42 

41      1 

23     1 

28     2 

32     1 

23     1 

26 

21 

18 

16 

20 

13 

11 

12 

8 

6 

11 

7 

6 

1 

6 

6 

4 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


607 


1.402  If  3,327 


41 
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TWENTIETH    ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE 


Showtns  Prenoof  Oecnpatloiii  of  Pitooncn  Admitted  during  the  jaar  endlnf 

September  Mb  10U. 


Occupation 

AooounUnta 

Aetora 

Acrobat 

AflSQta 

Artirt 

AttoRMjrs 

Auditor 

Awningr  hanffor . . 

Bakers 

Bankers 

Barbers 

Bartenders 

Bellboys 

Bill  posiera     ..... 

BlaenmiUM 

Boatmen 

Boilennaken 

Bookbinders 

Bookkeepers 

Bootblacks.. 

Bottlers 

Box  makers 

Brasaworkers.  •  •  • 

Brswers 

Brieklayers 

Brokers 

Broommakers 

Bruahmakers   

Buffers 

Butchers 

Butlers 

Cabinet  makers. . . . 
Candy  makers  • . . 

Canvassers 

Cap  makers 

Car  builder 

Carder 

Carpentera 

Carriage  makers . 

Cashier 

Chauffeurs 

Chemist 

Cigar  maken 

Civil  engineer.... 

Cleryman 

Clerks   

Clothing  cleaners  . . 

nesMra.  ete. 

Coachmen 

Coal  passer 

CompositoTB 

Concrete  worker. . 

Contractors 

Cooks    

Coopers 

Corvnakei 

Crane  man.. 

Cutters  

Decorators 

Demonstrator.  •  •  • 

Dentists 

Designers 

Detectives 

Domestics 

Draughtsmen 

Dressmakers 

Drillers 

Drivers 

Druggists 

pytfs  

Eleetrieiaas 

Electrotjrpers. . . . 
Eltvatocmea. 


Oretl 

Sing 

Anbini 

Clintoa 

^ 

ToUl 

X 

P 

Mala 

ICala 

Mala 

ICale       Female 

1 

•  • 

1 

9 

4 

1 

t 

12                     1 

1 

•  • 

X                                     ft  • 

•  • 

1 

• 

•  • 

1 

1 

9 

2 

»•                                      ft  ft 

•  « 

1 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

«  ft 

A                                           ft  ft 

S 

9 

9 

W                                     ft  • 

1 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

V                                                      •  ft 

H 

19 

9 

98 

t 

6 

7 

29 

1 

1 

t 

1 

•  m 

1 

2                                  ft  • 

a 

4 

9 

9 

29 

1 

■  ft 

ft  ft 

A                                        •  • 

2 

2 

1 

t 

8 

ft  ft 

4 

9 

9 

1 

9 

1 

w 

•  • 

ft  ■ 

1 

•  t 

e  • 

2 

f  • 

1 

•  ft 

«                                        ft  ft 

•  • 

1 

1 

7 

11 

9 

44 

•  • 

ft  ft 

1 

■  • 

ft  • 

1 

■  • 

•  • 

■                                            ft  ft 

1 

ft  ft 

9 

9 

29 

•  • 

9 

9                                           e  • 

1 

2 

4P                                              •  ft 

•  ■ 

ft  ft 

w 

•  • 

ft  • 

•  « 

ft  ft 

1 

■  ft 

•  • 

1 

18 

19 

11 

79 

1 

■  • 

*                                                            aft 

•  • 

ft  ft 

9 

7 

40 

■  • 

1 

1 

9 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

A 

•  • 
• « 

i? 

19 

124 

'                                            •  ft 
•                                           ft  ft 

1 

4 

2 

V 

1 

X 

•  • 

8 

19 

19 

91 

•  * 

1 

• 

•  a 

i 

A 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

■ 

•  • 

1 

i 

ft  • 

1 

i 

•  • 

S9 

29 

•  • 

w 

•  • 

S 

•  ft 

9 

1 

2 

•                                         ft  ft 

19 

44 

99 

110 

209 

•  • 

ft  ft 

ft  • 

1 

•  ■ 

10 

9 

a 

•  ft 

1 

■  ■ 

2 

4 

9 

29 
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Showing  Occupation  of  Prisoners  Before  Conviction  (Oontinued) 


Auburn 


8 
1 

•  • 

4 
20 
23 

1 


3 


Oceuiwtion 
EmbroklereTS  . .  • . 

Eivpnesre  • « « • 

Bngravcrs 

EiTand  aoy 

EzpraBiiDflD 

Faimen  

FirwncD  

Florists 

Foremen 

Foundrymsn 

Puirier 

GsrdenerB  

Gasfitters 

GlasBwork^s. .  •  • 

Glazier 

Grinder 

Hurdresser  

Harness  makers.. 

Hatters 

Honemen 

Hospital  orderlies. . 

Hostlers 

Hotel  keepers 

Housekeepers. . . . 
House  workers  ... 

Huckster 

Icemen 

Insuranoe  Affents 

Interpreter 

Investigator 

Iron  workers 

Janitors 

Junkmen 

Knitter 

Laborers 178 

Lathers 

Laundiymen 

Laundresses 

Leather  workers. . . . 

Linemen 

Liquor  dealer 

Lithographer 

Liveryman 

Locksmiths  

Longshoramen 

Lumbermen 

Lumber  shover. . . 

Machinists 20 

Manufacturers  . . . 
Marble  workers  . . . 

Masons. 

Mechanics 

Merchants 

Messengtf 

Midwife 

Miller 

Millhands 

Millwright 

Miners 

Miscellaneous 

Motormen 

MouMers 

Moving  picture  op- 

'  erator 

Musicians   

Newsdealtf* 

Newspapermen  .... 

No  occupation 3 

Norses 1 

Oilers 

Orderly    

Packers •• 

Painters 32 

Paper  cutters.... 
Paper  makers   .... 


1 
4 
1 
1 

•  • 

1 

12 


2 


2 


CUntDn 

liale 
2 
5 
1 


20 
20 
3 
2 
1 
4 
2 


3 

1 


8 

1 
1 

•  • 

130 
2 
3 

«  • 

1 
2 

1 
1 


4 
3 

•  ■ 

19 


6 
2 

1 


»• 


2 

4 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

■  • 

2 
2 

■  • 

1 

■  • 

24 

•  • 

I 


Great 
Meadow 

Male 


1 
1 

13 
8 


CHnff 
Sinff 

M       F 


18 


3 
7 

30 
2 


0 
1 


8 

3 
2 
ft 


1 

1 

•    ■ 

16 

1 

•  • 

•    • 

128 

101 

2 

8 

22 

•  • 

5 

0 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

11 

34 

2 

f  • 

1 

8 

6 

20 

1 

6 

•  • 

1 

1 

2 

■  • 

1 

•  • 

2 

■  • 

1 

■  ■ 

2 

22 

0 

1 

4 

•  • 

1 

«  • 
•  • 

•  • 

3 

15 

37 

■  « 

2 

1 

1 

Total 

Male 

Female 

2 

20 

2 

1 

8 

02 

87 

■  • 
•   ■ 


3 

1 


•  ■ 


loe 
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Showing  Occupation  of  Prisoners  Before  CJonvictlon  (Continued) 


Aabnn 
Occupation  M 

Patternmaker • 

PeddtoTB 2 

Photoengraver • 

Fhotographen 1 

physicians  &  sursreonB 
piano  mover 

Pibt 

Pipe  cutterB  &  fitters  •  • 

Plasterere * 

Plumbers  '' 

Policemen • 

Polishers * 

Porters J 

Pressers ^ 

Pressmen J 

Printers -* 

Raihoadmen *" 

Real  estate } 

Rsittaurant  keepers ...  J 

RifiTgrers } 

Roofers i 

Sailors g 

Salesmen J 

galoon  keepers * 

Secretary 

Shirt  Ironer 

Shoe  cutters •; 

Shoemakers ^J 

Signal  men 1 

Silversmith •; 

Soldiers * 

Spinners * 

Spring  maker * 

Stablemen •  • 

Steamfitters ** 

Steelworker * 

Stenographers 

Stevedores •  • 

Stewards * 

Stonecutters 

Storekeepers 

Students •  • 

Tailors.. 20 

Teamsters 21 

Telegraphers 

Telephone  operator. 

Tilesetters 

Timekeepers 

TiDsmiths 6 

Truckmen 

Undertakers 1 

Upholsterers. 2 

Vetcsrinaries 3 

Wagon  boys 

Wagon  makers 

Waiters 10 

Waitresses 

Watchmen 1 

Weavers 3 

Whitewashers 1 

Woodworkers 1 

Total  tS         «" 


Gnat 

Sirg 

n 

Clinton 

Meadow 

Sing 

F 

Male 

Male 

Male 

•  * 

■  • 

1 

4 

1 

17 

1 

■  • 

•  • 

1 

2 

2 

•  ■ 

•  • 

4 

i 

■  • 

. 

1 

2 

3 

3 

•  • 

5 

5 

10 

27 

•  • 

1 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

f  • 

7 

6 

26 

•  • 

2 

•  ■ 

6 

1 

2 

11 

3 

15 

6 

a  • 

3 

•  • 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

3 

•  ■ 

■  • 

1 

2 

1 

7 

4 

17 

7 

34 

2 

1 

10 

i 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

■  « 

2 

9 

10 

19 

•  • 

2 

f  • 

•  • 

1 

■  ■ 

•  • 

■  • 

2 

1 

•  • 

•  m 

•  • 

•  ■ 

1 

1 

9 

3 

10 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

1 

•  « 

1 

1 

•  • 

1 

2 

«  • 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

1 

22 

10 

63 

22 

11 

20 

2 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

2 

■  ■ 

2 

1 

•  • 

7 

3 

10 

4 

•  ■ 

6 

*  ■ 

■  ■ 

8 

4 

1 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

«  • 

•  • 

1 

20 

20 

64 

2 

•  • 

■  • 

>  ■ 

1 

•  ■ 

2 

2 

2 

•  • 

•  ■ 

1 

«  • 

1 

1 

fe. 


Total 
Male 

1 
24 

1 

6 

4 

1 

1 

6 

9 
61 

5 

2 
44 

i 

9 

36 
18 

8 

4 

4 

4 

14 
67 
15 

i 

2 
52 

3 

1 

1 

6 

1 

2 
36 

1 

2 

2 

6 

7 

1 

8 

116 

74 

2 

1 

4 

2 

26 
10 

2 
10 

4 

1 

1 
114 

*4 
7 
2 
3 


Female 


702 


507 


1402 


1       3327 


41 
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Sliowliic  the  Number  of  Tlmee  Prtsonen  H»?e  Been  Detained  In  the  Prison  to  Which 
Thef  Were  Admitted  Ihirlns  the  Tear  Ending  September  St,  If U 

Auburn  Clinton  Great  Meadow  Sing  Sing  Total 

Male  Female  Male  Male  Male  Male  Female 

Finttime 654  38  637  476  1,305-1  2.971  80 

Seoondtime 51  2  63  32  148  203  2 

Thirdtime 11  ..  3  ..      *  28  42  .. 

Fourth  time  and  over ._. ._. 21 21 

Total 716  40  702  507  1.402-1  3^27  41 


Showing  the  Number  of  Prisoners  Admitted  Dorins  the  Tear  Ending  September  M 
ItU,  Who  Ha?e  PreYiooslf  Been  Confined  In  Other  Institatlons 

Auburn  Clinton  Great  Meadow  Sing  Sing               Total 

Male  Female  Male  Male  Male  Male       Ftfuale 

Friaone 155  161  06                412 

Penitentiariee 178  7  204  34  853                760            7 

Reformatories 214  ..  263  5  378                860 

Refuges 67  ..  43  7  73                180 

Jails 271  8  105  80  62                467            8 

Misoellaneoui  institutionfl ..  1 15 15 106 136            1 

ToUl 876  16  701  100  1,058  2.834           16 
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■        •        f 


o 
z 


M  )f>  ca  CO  1)9  f«k  oa  co\<>  m  i 
^  , ..  —  ... ... , 


>4>caMM^eoco|oh0^j 


!^SIggSSSgSSS§^SgS 


Number  in 
Ciutody 
Male 

Number  in 
Custody 
Female 


s5;£^i^sssgSo{s:^ 


Number 

Employed 

_  Male  _ 

Number 
Employed 

Fcmafe    _ 

Number  in 

Custody 

Male 


CO 


Sl^3-M00)>-'i^~4~4Ci>C0Ok 


oooojroooeoooc.  ooooopopop 


Number  in 

Ciutody 
_  Female^ 

Number 
Employed 
Ma 


iale 


S  SS  3S  o  o»  a>  CO  oo  *  <w 


Number 

Employed 

Female 


04 
l>0 


>  P^    ^^    ^^    ^^    ' a         •         «         • 

>  o  o  o  Q  o'o  "o  p  o  Jg  o 


Number  in 

Custody 
_  Male 

Number 
Employed 
Male 


M 


5  S;  S- K  •  lo  oo  o  tf  £t »- • 


Number  in 

Custody 

Male 


Number 


^ployed 
Ma 


Number  in 

Custody 

Male 


§grg^§aisa§§ 


Number 
Employed 
Male 


§glSI§ig§§l: 


Number  in 
Custody 

_  Male 

Number 
Employed 


O 


o 


Number  in 

Custody 

Male 


Number 
ploy 
fale 


Employed 
Ma 


Number  in 
Custody 
fern.  Male 


^^^M^^»^M^»^^»^^»«    I         Number 
l9WVlo''»i>^'^'w*>9l»'!i?'b    1       Employed 

Nlale 


o 


Br 


I 


9 
E 

0 
B 


1 

? 

1 

g 

f 

n 

I 

« 

•^ 

e 
0 

§■  3 


i 


r: 


•4 

8 

3 

I 

9 


I 


STATE     C.OMMIK8I()N     OF     PRISONS  r>l» 

SMtal  BdRttoM  •r  PriMBcn  Admitted  DoHnc  the  Tew  Btodlag 

September  M,  ltl4 


Married  

Total 


Anbara 

Clmkw 

Onal  Maadow 

Sing  Bine          ToUl 

ddt   Fffaalft 

Mala 

Mala 

Mala       Mala    Famale 

238         16 

235 

307 

802  If  1.362         16 

478         U 

477 
703 

800 

810        2fi96         36 

71«         40 

807 

1.403  If   3^27         41 

Miicstton  of  PriMBen  Admitted  Durinc  th«  TeM>  Radlnc 

September  M,  ItM 


Clmtoo 

Oraat  Maadow 

Sing  Sine           Total 

a        Mala 

Mala 

Mala       Mala    Fanala 

688 

883 

1.065        2.610         83 

^  , 

3 

14            19 

114 

123 

607 

303  If      668           8 

703 

3.402  If    3^27         41 

Aaburn 
Mala    Fanala 
Can  raad  and  writa 684         33 

CtntmAoair 3 

OuiDot  read  or  write 129  7 

Total   716*        40 


Bablta  ef  Life  Prtoonen  Admitted  Darinc  tbe  Tear  Rndlnf 

September  M,  ltl4 

Auburn          Clinton  Oraat  Meadow  Sii^Sinc          Total 

Male    Female        Male  Male                      Xfale       Male    Female 

TaMparata 169         28            196  106                        638  If  1.008         29 

latanperata 647^        12            606_  402                        864        2,319         12 

ToUl 716"       40             702  607                      1.402  If   3,327         41 


Coier  ef  Prisoners  Admitted  Dartns  the  Tew  Rndinc 

September  M,  ltl4 

Auburn          OUatoa          Great  Meadow  Sii«  8inf          Total 

Male    Female        Male                  Male  Male       Male  Female 

White 665         35             683                     463  1.349  If   3.999  36 

Colored 61          15              69                      55  153           338  15 

Total 716         40             702                     507  1.402  If   3,327  41 

NatlTilr  of  PrlKoners  Admitted  During  the  Tear  Rndlng 

September  M,  ltl4 

Auburn           Clinton           Oraat  Maadow  Sing  Sing           Total 

Male    Fjmale        Male                   Male  Male       Male  Female 

Foreign  bom 379         14             347                     344  617  If    1.887  16 

KatiTebom ...     437         36            456                     363  785         1.940  36 

Total 716         40             702                     607  1.402  If     3.327  41 


ftellgloua  Instractlon  of  Prisoners  Admitted  Durlnc  the  Tear  Rndlng 

September  M.  Itl4 

Auburn           Clinton           Oraat  Meadow  8ii«  Sing           Total 

Male    Fonaale        Male                  Male  Male       Male    Famale 

RoBUB  CatboHe 389         16            408                     306  769  If    1,866         17 

Protaatant 3f7         30            300                     164  376          998         39 

66           4               81                        41  368           486           4 


No  i«l«MHM  balirfs  and 

4  ..  13  6  6  38         .. 

Total 716         40  703  607  1.402  If  3X37         41 

17 
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If nmbcr  off  Caiei  off  liiMiiiltF  OeeiiRfiig  During  BMh  Month  In  tho  Tmws 
■ndinc  September  M,  IMS,  ond  September  M,  1014 


MONTH 

AUBURN 

CUNTON 

jS^yr     8ING81NG 

TOTAL 

1918 

1014 

1918 

1914 

1013 

1914     1918 

1914 

1918 

1914 

M    F 

M     F 

■  •         •  ■ 

M 

3 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 

a    • 

M 

2 

.  « 

1 
2 

.  • 

1 

•  • 

1 
1 
1 
8 

1 

M 

1 

a   a 

1 

■  * 

8 
3 

a   • 
a    . 

■  a 
a   • 
a    • 
a    • 

M        M 

6 

4 
10 

a    a                            a    a 
•    ■                            >    • 

12 
2 
3 

a    a                            .    a 
a    a                            a    • 

4 
1            7 

M 

a    . 
a   a 
•    a 

6 
8 

1 

a  • 

5 

3 
1 

a   • 

3 

M    F 

M     F 

Ootobcr 

t    .. 
11    .. 
15     .. 

3 

7     .. 

6    .. 
1     .. 

4     .. 
2     .. 
11 

DeMnbcr 

Jftnmnr •  > 

Vthnvr 

6    .. 
2      1 

19      l'  2     .. 

Blaieh  

Anril 

4     .. 

4     .. 

6      2 

6    .. 
20    .. 
23    . 

a    •              •    • 

8  .. 
4  .. 
2  ,. 
7  .. 
5 

aS?::::::;.:.: 

2     .. 

•  •         •  • 

4     .. 

.  •          •  • 

June 

•■•#■•••••••••            ■      ■••• 

2      2 

4    .. 
14    .. 
16    .. 

Allfftlflt  .  «...   1    ......    r   ...««■»«   t    t    ...    . 

6  e|»t«mbcr 

Total 

50     8 

20    .. 

22 

13 

6 

1 

48 

27 

128    3  61 

Showlnc  the  Number  of  Actual  Commitments  During  the  Ten 
Tenrt  Ending  September  M»  ltl4 


YEAR 


1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

TotoL 


Aubara 


Male 


202 
232 
278 
373 
342 
385 
315 
385 
374 
366 


3,262 


Female 


26 
32 
38 
46 
66 
50 
50 
39 
35 
87 


419 


Clinton 
Male 


150 
161 
J35 
163 
192 
155 
139 
160 
171 
146 


1^72 


Gnat 

Meadow 

Male 


Sing  Sing 
Male 


686 

716 

786 

1.097 

1.093 

1.022 

914 

1.183 

1.049 

1.298 


If 


9,789  If 


Total 


Male 


1.098 
1.109 
1.199 
1.633 
1,627 
1.512 
1.368 
1.678 
1.594 
1.805 


14,623 


Female 


26 
32 
38 
46 
66 
50 
60 
39 
35 
38 


430 
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SImwIbc  tht  C*«ntlM  In  Whieli  the  Pitoonen  Admitted  Dnrlnc  the  Yew  Bndinc  Sep- 
tember M»  ltl4.  Were  Conflcted 

Aubuni       Clinton       Great  Meadow    Sing  Sing  Total 

Male  Female    Male  Male  Male        Male    Femd  e 

Albany 2  41  17  80 

AOeganjr 5  ..         ..  2  ..7 

Bfonx 6  2          2  81  1  fc.     80  8 

BrooBM  11  ..           2  1  14 

Caattafaogufl 8  11  1  ..             10          1 

Qjnifa 10  2  12 

ChanUttqua 8  ..            1  1  10         .. 

Chamong 8  1  7         .. 

Chenango 4  3             *        3  10         .. 

Clinton 1  3  2  6 

Columbia 17  3  1             11          1 

Cortland 2  2  .. 

Dtlawara 1  2  3 

Dttteheei 3  ..           8  6  13             30         .. 

Erie 08  2         16  17  181           2 

Eeeex ..3  8  ..6 

Franklin 12  3  15 

Fulton 3  3         ,. 

Geneeee 15  1          3  3  2             23          1 

Greene ••           3  8 

Hamilton 1  1  ..2 

Herkimer 12  1          ..  6  18           1 

Jcffereoa 27  ..           1  5  83         . . 

KinfB 62  7        108  53  200            522           7 

Livinoton 4  1  .      ..  5 

MadSa 4  ..          ..  1  ..5 

Monroe 37  1           4  16  57           1 

Montgomery  6  15  3  1              25 

Nae«ku 2  ..           6  6  17              31 

New  York 175  10       305  220  844          1,553         10 

Niagara 14  ..           1  2  17         .. 

Oneida 31  1  14  3              40 

Onondaga 46  7  4  4              61 

Ontario 15  3  5  23 

Orange 4  ..          3  I  II              10 

Orleans 5  1  6 

Oewego 17  1  5  28 

Otaego 2  ..           1  7  10         .. 

Putnam   2  2 

Queens 14  ..16  0  50              80 

Reneielaer I          17  10  2              20           1 

Riohmond 1  ..           5  2  8              16         .. 

Roekknd 4  2  6 

St.  Lawmee 1  7  2  1         .. 

Saratoga ..10  4  0         .. 

Schenectady ..17  3  1              21 

Schoharie 7  3  10 

Schuyler 

Seneca ••...        1  ..           1  ..2 

Steuben 14  1           S  3  ..20 

Suffok 12  3  2  10              16           2 

Suliivan ^.  6  1  1                8 

Tiosa 4  ..          ..  3  ..7 

Tompkins 6  6         .. 

Ulster ..6  3  1               10 

Warren ..0  8  12 

Washington 5  1  7         .. 

3J*3me 6  ..         ..  4  10 

Weitoheeter 10  1         22  18  40             00          1 

Wyommg 7  1  3  11 

Yates 3  1           ..  3  6         .. 

Totol .Tii  40       m  507  1402  1  fe.   3327         TT 
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REFORMATORIES 


Namkcr  M  rriimicn  !■  Ciutodr  SeptcmkOT  at,  in* 
aa*  Seytcwkcr  at,  1M4 

191)  1914 

Eastern  New  York 413  463 

New  York  Stale  1.293  1.216 

Total  1,706  1,679 


Nnmber  sT  Prte^iicn  Kccclvd  Darliic  tbc  Tear  Bndlnc 

September  M^  ltl4 

Eastern  New  York 467 

New  York  State  • .    .    U376 

Total i,843 

Number  of  Prieonen  DtoebArced  Durlof  tbe  Tear  Kodlng 

September  at,  lti4 

Eastern  New  York 417 

New  York  State 1,483 

Total    1.870 

Number  ef  Priioiiers  Paroled  Darlnf  tbe  Tear  KRdliic 

September  at,  ltl4 

Eastern  New  York   364 

New  York  State    ....    981 

Total 1,345 

Nauiber  af  Friaonert  fteturned  for  VIolatloii  af  Parole  During 
the  Tear  Bndlng  September  at,  1M4 

Eastern  New  York 51 

New  York  State 117 

Total 168 

Number  of  Priaonara  on  Parole  but  Not  Dlacharged  on 

September  at,  ltl4 

Eastern  New  York 165 

New  York  State 636 

Total 691 
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If mnber  of  Filmim  IVaaifcmd  to  State  Hotpltata  Itarlnc  th« 

T«w  iBdlac  September  M^  ltt4 

Eastern  New  York 7 

New  York  State 14 

Total  21 

Number  of  Frh— «■  Wke  Bled  Dwing  the  Tear  Bto4lBC 

September  at^  ItU 

Eatfern  New  York   3 

New  York  State 4 

Total 7 

Greeteit  If  umber  ef  Prlteaers  tai  Castedf  mt  AofOne  Time  Dnrlac  the  Tear 

mmmm  September  it,  ltl4. 

Eastern  New  York 485 

New  York  State 1,418 

Total 1.904 

Afemge  Dally  Nvmber  off  Frleaners  In  Castedy  Daring  the  Tear 

■ndinc  September  it,  ItU 

Eastern  New  York 439 

New  York  State 1,333 

Total 1,772 

Stattetlei  Betottnc  ta  United  Statee  Prteanere 

No.  received      No.  discharged      No.  in  cuatody 
during  the  year   during  the  year    September  30,  1914 

Eastern  New  York 

New  York  State  _5  9  ^ 

Total        '5  9 

Capacttf  eff  Imtitntlone— If  amber  off  Celie 

Single  Double  Triple  Total 

Eastern  New  York 496  496 

New  York  State 1,272  136               32  1,440 

Total 1,768  136               32  1,938 
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Sliowinc  the  Crtmet  for  Whleh  the  Prisoners  Admitted  Darlnf   the  Te»r 

September  M»  ltl4  Were  Conrleted 


Ending 


Abandonment 

Abduction 

Abduction  and  assault  second  decree 

Anon,  second  degree 

Arscnit  third  desree 

Assault,  first  degree 

Assault,  second  degree 

Assault,  second  degree,  second  offense 

Assault,  third  degree 

Attempt  abduction 

Attempt  assault,  second  degree 

Attempt  burglazy,  first  degree 

Attempt  burfl^ary,  second  degree 

Attempt  burglanr,  third  degree 

Attempt  extturtion 

Attempt  forgery,  second  degree 

Attempt  forgery,  third  degree 

Attempt  grand  larceny,  first  degree 

Attempt  grand  larceny,  second  degree 

Attempt  rape^flrst  degree 

Attempt  receiving  stolen  property 

Attempt  robbery,  first  degree 

Attempt  robbery,  second  degree 

Attempt  robbery,  third  degree 

Attempt  sodomy 

Bigamy 

Bribery 

Burglary,  first  degree 

Burglazy,  second  degree  and  petit  larceny. . 
Burglary,  second  degree  and  grand  larceny Ist 
Burglary,  second  deirree  and  "     2nd 

Burglary,  second  degree 

Burglaiy,  second  degree,  second  offense 

Burglary,   third  degree 

Burglary,  third  degree,  second  offense 

Burglary,  third  degree  and  srrand  larceny  I't 
Burglary,  third  degree  and  grand  larceny  2nd 
Burglary,  third  deg-  and  petit  larceny.  2nd  off 

Burglary,  third  degree  and  petit  larceny 

Burglary,  Srd.  pet.  lar.  and  rece'g  stolen  prop 
Burglary  Srd  degree^  receiving  stolen  prop'y- 
Burglary.  Srd  deg.  gr.  lar.  2,  A  " 

Carrying  concealed  weapons 

Destroying  railroad  property 

Exploding  dynamite 

Extortion 

False  pretense. . .  •. 

False  registration 

Forgery,  first  degree 

Forgery,  first  degree  &  petit  larceny 

Forgery,  second  degree 

Forgery,  second  degree  and  grand  larceny,2nd 

Forgery,  third  degree 

Grand  larceny,  first  degree 

Grand  larcenylst.  deg.  &  rece'g  stolen  prop'y. 

Grand  larceny  second  deirree 

Gamd  larceny  2nd  deg.  &  rece'g  stolen  prop'y 
Grand  larceny,  second  deg.  second  offense. . . . 

Incest 

Injuring  telegraph 

Malicious  mischief 

Manslausrhter,  first  degree 

Manslaughter,  second  degree, 

Perjury 

Pernicious  influence 

Petit  larceny,  second  offense 

Possessing  narcotics. 

Poasessinff  narcotics,  second  offense 

Rape,  first  degree 

Rape,  second  degree 

Rape,  second  degree,  second  offense 

Rape,  2nd  degree  &  assault,  2nd  degree 

Receiving  stcuen  property 

Robbery,  first  degree 

Robbery,  first  degree  &  assault 


Eastern  N.Y. 

N.  Y.  State. 

Total 

2 

t 

10 

U 

•  • 

1 

1 

■  • 

1 

1 

1 

t 

9 

10 

82 

93 

126 

•  • 

1 

1 

•  • 

2 

2 

•  • 

1 

1 

•  ■ 

8 

S 

3 

4 

3 

4 

2S 

99 

U2 

2 

8 

6 

9 

1 

3 

2 

5 

7 

82 

91 

118 

•  • 

4 

4 

1 

■  ■ 

1 

8 

4 

7 

•  • 

2 

2 

•  • 

2 

2 

1 

1 

X 

8 

8 

€ 

1 

1 

2 

«  • 

3 

8 

•  • 

2 

2 

•  • 

1 

1 

m    m 

2 

2 

6 

18 

10 

■  • 

1 

1 

186 

836 

471 

•  • 

2 

2 

•  • 

6 

6 

•  • 

88 

88 

■  • 

1 

1 

•  • 

36 

86 

■  ■ 

4 

4 

•  • 

8 

8 

•  • 

6 

5 

11 

61 

72 

1 

2 

3 

•  « 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

•  • 

1 

1 

1 

•  • 

1 

1 

•  • 

1 

*  • 

1 

I 

16 

84 

49 

■  • 

1 

1 

2 

8 

10 

18 

37 

fio 

•  ■ 

1 

1 

94 

199 

898 

^  ^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•  ■ 

2 

2 

a  • 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

6 

2 

8 

10 

1 

4 

5 

■  • 

1 

1 

«  • 

2 

2 

8 

10 

18 

■  • 

1 

1 

1 

4 

6 

11 

82 

48 

•  ■ 

1 

1 

•  ■ 

2 

2 

28 

69 

97 

7 

28 

BO 

•  • 

1 

1 
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Sliowiu^  Previous   Occupation   etc    (Continued) 

EMtern  N.  Y.             N.  Y.  State.  Total 

Robbery,  Moond  decree 8                               27  S6 

Robbeiy,  tbird  decree 4                               18  38 

Hobbery,  tbird  desree,  lecond  offense 1  1 

SeUiiiff  ooemine  iUegAlly S  8 

Sodomy 18  4 

Violation  penal  law*   2                                2  4 

VioUtion    U.S.  Poatal   Lawi 4  1 

Violation  U.  S.  vUtntea -. .. 1 4 

Total «7                            1.876  1.84 


Sliowtiic  th#  Detarmlnate  SeateneOT  of  Prlaoocrt  Admitted  to  th#  New  York  State  Be- 

femiatorir  Daring  the  Year  BBdlnc  September  St»  1M4. 


Oney< 

One  year  and  one  month- 
Two  yean 

Three  years 

Total 

Showtng  the  Maitmnm  Terms  of  Filsenets  Admitted  During  the  Year  Ending 
September  M»  1M4  ,Under  Indeterminate  Sentences 

Eaateni  N.  Y.  N.  Y.  State  Total 

One  year 2  2 

One  year  and  six  montbi 1  1 

Twoyears 8                               4  Z 

Two  years  and  six  months 60                             188  248 

Poor  years 1  1 

FWe  years 800                              827  1,127 

Seven  years 14                              66  80 

Seyen  years  and  six  months  2  2 

Tenyears 66                             199  364 

Flfteenyears 12                              86  48 

Twentyyears 18                              44  67 

Twenty-fiye  years 1  1 


Total 467  1.871  1. 

Shewing  the  Age  When  Cenflcted  ef  Filieners  Admitted  Daring  the  Year  Ending  Sep 

temberMvltU 

Eastern  N.  Y.              N.  Y.  State  Total 

Sixteen  years 46  46 

Seventeen  years 8  140  16S 

Eighteen  years 18  170  188 

Nbieteen  years 81  211  242 

Twentyyears 28  167  160 

Twenty-one  years 86  184  160 

Twenty-two  years 87  114  161 

Twenty-three  years 20  79  106 

Twenty-f oor  s^sara 86  64  96 

Twenty-flye  years 66  6B  128 

years 71  66  187 

rears 66  48  99 

Twenty-eight  years 86  80  66 

Twenty-nine  sreara 28  28  68 

Thirty  years 8  7  1 

Thirty-one 2 

Thirty-two 1 

Thirty-tbre# 2  2 

Thirty-four 1 

Thhrty-six 1 

Thirty-ieven p ..  1                   

Total 467  1.876  134 


r.2t>  TWENTIETH     ANNUAL     UKPOHT     OF     THE 

ftlMwtfls  tk#  rrvvlovt  Occnpattoo  of  Prlt« 


Acoountants  . .  • 

Aetor 

ApprentioM-.'. 

Architect 

Artists 

ATUtor 

Awnioff  makor. 

Baken 

BarlMrs 

Bartendan 

BeUboys 

Blacksmiths. . .  ■ 


Bookbinders 

Bookkeepers 

Box  maker  

Brass  workers 

Bricklayers 

Brokers 

Brushmaker 

Buifer 

Batchers 

Butler  

Cabinet  maker 

Candy  maker 

Carpenters 

Cartoonist 

Chauffeurs 

Ciffar  makara 

Clerks 

Collector 

Compositor 

Cooks 

Core  maker 

Cutters 

Deckhand 

Denffner  

Ditih  washer 

Orauirhtsman 

Drivers 

iClectricians 

Elevatormen  

Embalmer 

Engineers 

Errand  boys 

K  xpressman 

Ftirmers 

Filmoperators^ 

Finshers 

Ki  >.*emen 

FWrists 

Furriers 

Giassworker 

Hill  boys 

Harness  maker 

Hatters 

Hospital  orderlies 

Hostler 

Iron  woikers 

J  ani  tors 

Jewelers 

Laborei  s 

Lather • 

Laundrymen 

Leather  worker 

Longshoremen 

Machinists 

Msdons 

Mechanics 

Merchant 

Messenifers < 

MUlhand 

Miner 

Miscellaneous 

MonlderB 

Moving  picture  operators. 

Musicians 

Navigator 


\" 


n  Adm«C«d  Durliic  th«  Teai 

r  KadlBft 

1,  1»14 

Item  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State 

Totai 

1 

■  • 

91 

91 

1 

2 

1 

•  • 

Ifi 

22 

14 

18 

13 

20 

2 

9 

12 

3 

6 

12 

If 

•  • 

6 

• 

•  ■ 

■  • 

•  • 

i 

•  • 

•    m 

•    • 

11 

12 

19 

•  • 

20 

27 

1 

22 

112 

134 

•  • 

17 

22 

5 

« 

10 

•  • 

,  , 

1 

1S6 

199 

18 

24 

23 

24 

•  • 

2 

47 

S4 

,  , 

27 

44 

3 

,  , 

26 

40 

S 

3 

«  • 

3 

■  « 

•  ■ 

2 

•  • 

i 

2 

2 

99 

327 

414 

,    . 

4 

•  » 

27 

36 

4 

»  « 

1 

10 

18 

1 

•  • 

•     k 

5 

9 

13 

2 

8 

u 

1 
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Showing  Occupation  of  Prisoners  Before  Conviction  {Continued) 

EastenN.Y. 
Newsboys 1 

Newspapennaii 

No  occupation 2 

Nurses 2 

Offlce  boys 

Oilers 

Opeiators 2 

Or.'crlies 2 

Packers 1 

Painters 17 

Paperhansrer 

Peddler 1 

Photoffraphers 

Piano  makers 

Plasterer ] 

Plumbers 7 

Polishers 1 

Porters 2 

Pressers 8 

Printerts 8 

Pugilist 1 

Railroadmen 2 

Real  estate  operator 

Restaurant  keeper 

Roofer 1 

Sailmaker 1 

Sailors 1 

Salesmen 12 

Saloon  keepers 2 

Shipbuilder 1 

Shirt  ironer 1 

Shoemakers 7 

Shoe  trimmer 

Silversmith ] 

Soldier 1 

Stableman 1 

Stasre  hands 2 

Steamfitters 5 

Steelworker 1 

Stenographers 1 

Stonecutter 1 

Storekeepers 4 

Student 1 

Tailors '. 7 

Teamsters C 

Telegraphers 

Telephone  operators 

Theatrical  men '. 

Tilesetter 1 

Tinsmiths 2 

Undertakers 2 

Upholsterers 2 

Vamishers 

Wagon  boys 

Waiters 16 

Window  dresser 

Wireless  operator _ 

Totol ; 4f7  1.876  1,^43 


•  ■ 


•  • 


N.T.  State 
9 

Total 
10 

1 

1 

•  • 

2 

8 

i 

14 

14 

2 

2 

1 

8 

•  ■ 

2 

6 

• 

80 

47 

1 

1 

11 

12 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2 

8 

26 

82 

2 

8 

12 

14 

2 

5 

28 

41 

■  • 

1 

■  • 

2 

5 

6 

1 

1 

•  • 

1 

*  « 

1 

8 

9 

24 

86 

•  ■ 

2 

.  . 

1 

.  • 

1 

11 

la 

1 

1 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

1 

I 

a    a 

2 

8 

13 

•  • 

1 

2 

3 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

1 

21 

28 

»  • 

6 

2 

2 

3 

3 

5 

6 

,  , 

1 

18 

15 

■  ■ 

2 

6 

7 

2 

2 

16 

16 

29 

4fi 

1 

1 

1 

1 

N.  Y.  SUte 

Totml 

1.257 
H5 

1,721 
118 

4 
i»376 

4 
1.843 

Eastern  N.  Y. 

N. 

Y.  State 

Total 

2 

7 

9 

101 

109 

210 

57 

235 

292 

37 

316 

353 

58 

97 

155 

1 1 

86 

97 

522  TWENTIETH     ANNUAL     REPORT     OF     THE 

Showtog  the  Number  of  Times  Prisoners  Have  Been  Detained  In  the 
Instltntlon  to  Which  Thej  Were  Admitted  During  the  Tear 

Ending  September  M,  1M4 

Eastern  N.  Y. 

First  time 464 

Second  time 3 

Third  time _^ 

Total '467 


Showing  the  Number  of  Prisoners  Admitted  Daring  the  Tear  Ending 
September  M»  1M4,  Who  Have  Preflonslj  Been  Conllned  In 

Other  Institutions 

Prisons 

Penitentiaries 

Reformatories 

Refuges 

Jails 

Miscellaneous 

Total 266  850  rrM6 


Showing  the  Number  of  Prisoners  In  the  New  Tork  State  Brformatorj 
Engaged  In  TVade  Instruction  on  September  <•»  1914 

Barbering 48          Machinists 39 

Bookbinding 26           Moulding 39 

Brass  smithing 7           Photography 5 

Bricklaying 69           Plastering 18 

Cabinet  making 17           Plumbing 41 

Carpentry 68           Printing 48 

Cloth  cutting 14           Shoemaking 35 

Electricity 3           Sign  painting 23 

Frescoing 1           Steamfitting 11 

Hardwood  finishing  14           Stenography  &  typewriting.  14 

Horseshoeing 20           Tailoring  16 

House  painting 30          Tinsmi thing 32 

Iron  forging 19  Upholstering 23 

Total  engaged  in  trade  instruction 680 

Industries: 

Clothing 24 

Coffee  Roasting  i 

Soap 7 

Stationery    9 41 

^Prison  duties  and  construction 435 

New  men  unassigned 13 

Invalid  yard,  idle  and  hospital 47 

Total 1.216 

*  Includes  gradaatet  of  trade  school  and  inmates  who  have  had  previous  trade  experieaee 
prior  to  their  incarceration. 
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624  TWENTIETH     ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE 

HocUl  Betottoofl  of  Prisonen  AdmlttMl  Daring  the  Tmt  Bndtiic  September  M,  Itli 

Eutern  N.  Y.  N.  Y.  State  Total 

Married 94  143  236 

Single 373  1334  1607 

Total 467  1376  1843 


Kdacetloii  of  Prftencn  Admitted  Durlnc  the  Tew  BndlBK  September  St»  ltl4 

Eastern  N.  Y.  N.  Y.  State  Total 

Can  read  and  write 401  1343  1643 

Can  read  only 4  7  1 1 

Cannot  read  or  write (a  137  189 

Total 467  1376  1843 


HaMtt  of  Life  of  Prisoners  Admitted  During  the  Tear  Ending  September  M,  1M4 

Eastern  N.  Y.  N.  Y.  Steto  Total 

Temperate 137  537  674 

Intemperate 330  839  1169 

Total 467  '  1.376  1843 


Color  of  Prisoners  Admitted  Daring  the  Tear  Ending  September  M,  ItU 

Eastern  N.Y.  N.  Y.  State  Total 

White 436  1,300  1,736 

Colored 3^  76  107 

Total 467  1,376  1,843 

Natlrity  of  Prisoners  Admitted  Daring  the  Tear  Ending  September  M,  lti4 

Eastern  N.  Y.  N.  Y.  Stoto  Total 

Foreign  bom 390  378  668 

Native  born 177  998  1,175 

Total 467  1,376  1,843 

Eeilgloas  Instractlon  of  Prisoners  Admitted  Daring  the  Tear  Ending  September  M.  Itt* 

Eastern  N.  Y.  N.  Y.  State  Total 

Roman  Catholic 350  768  1,018 

Protestant    151  403  553 

Jewish 66  306  373 

Total 467  1,376  1,843 
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Number  •€  Caiet  of  Insanity  Occvrrlng  Darliic  ■aeh  Month  In  th«  Tean 

September  M,  IMS,  and  September  M,  ItU 


Eastern  New  York 

New  York  SUte 

Total 

MONTH 

ins 

1914 

191S 

1914 

1912 

1914 

October 

•  • 

S 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  m 

8 

•  « 

1 

2 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

1 

•  • 

2 

■  ■ 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

s 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

S 
2 
3 

•  • 

2 

2 
2 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Auarust 

September 

•  • 

•  • 

Total 

16 

7 

19 

14 

26 

21 

526                   TWENTIETH     ANNUAL  REPORT     OF     THE 

Showing  the  Conntlef  In  which  the  Prtoonen  Admitted  Oarlns  the  Tear  Bndlag 

September  M,  ItU,  Were  Conrlcted 

County                                   Eutern  N.  Y.             N.  Y.  Stats  ToU  1 

Albany U  24  |6 

Allegany 1  i 

Bronx 2  41  41 

Broome 11  22  IS 

Cattarauirus 2  2 

Cayuga 8  4  7 

Chautauqua 2  10  i| 

Chemuns 5  12  17 

Chenango 8  5  S 

Clinton ..  4  4 

Columbia 4  5  f 

Cortland 1  2  8 

Delaware 5  $ 

DutehoM 12  19  si 

Erie 30  84  114 

KaeMc 4  4 

Franklin 2  8  8 

Fulton 1  I  2 

C«»«"~ 8  ft 

Greene . .  8  8 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 1  2  8 

Jefferson 8  9  |f 

Kin«f» 64  218  M7 

Lewis ..  1  X 

Livingston 1  4  6 

Madison 8  2  5 

Monroe 11  g  19 

Montgomery 8S  88 

Nassau (  8  18 

New  York 214  678  787 

Niagaim 2  22  34 

Oneida 4  16  19 

Onondaga 20  68  78 

Ontario 1  7  g 

Orange 7  12  19 

Orleans 

Oswego. 8  8 

Otsego 2  2 

Putnam 

Queens 14  84  48 

Rensselaer 8  8 

Richmond 2  6  7 

Rockland 1  6  7 

St.  Lawrenee 6  5 

Saratoga... , 1  w  14 

Schenectady 8  12  15 

Schoharie 

Schuylor ..  1  1 

Seneca 2  l  8 

Steuben 2  11  18 

Suffolk 1  4  6 

Sullivan 1  2  8 

Tioga 1  1  2 

Tompkins 7  9  16 

Ulster 8  8 

Warren 

Washington 2  3  6 

Wayne. 2  6  7 

Westchester} 11  24  86 

Wyoming 1  6  6 

Yates 

U.  S.  Prisoners ^  6  6 

ToUl 467  1.876  TjMM 
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PENITENTIARIES 


COUNTY 


Total  Number  of 

Priaoners  in  Custody 

September  SO.  1918 


Male 


Albany 193 

Erie i    458 

Monroe j    281 

New  York '  1.052 

Onondaga   328 


Total 


2.312 


Female    Total 


4 
36 
22 
83 
31 


197 
494 
303 
1,135 
359 


176 


2.488 


Total  Number  of 

Priaonan  in  Custody 

September  80, 1914 


Male     Female 


212 

616 

332 

1.343 

376 


5 

29 
30 

•  • 

22 


2.879        86 


Total 


217 
645 
362 
1,343 
398 


2.965 


COUNTY 


Albany — 

Erie 

Monroe  . . . 
New  York 
Onondaga . 

Total 


Number  of  Prisoners   |    Number  of  Prisoners 
Received  Durinsr  the    ,  Discharsed  I>urin«r  the 
Year  Endinar  September  Year  Ending  September 
80,  1914  I  SO.  1914 


Male 


1,290 
9.164 
1.917 
3.594 
1.5:2 


17.537 


Female    Total  1    Male     Female 


29 
451 
122 
225 
103 


1.319  I  1,271 1 


9.615 
2.039 
3.819 
1.675 


9.006 
1.681 
3.303 
1.524 


930  18.467  16.785 


28 
458 

98 
308 
112 


1,004 


Total 


1,299 
9.464 
1.779 
3.611 
1.636 


17.789 


Total  Namber  of  Prisoners  Transferred  to  State  Hospitals 
Durlnc  the  Tears  Itia  and  1M4 


COUNTY 

1913 

1914 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Albanv 

3 

7 

•  • 

13 

1 

1 
1 

•    • 

4 
8 

■    • 

13 

1 

3 

4 

■  • 

14 

1 

3 

Erie 

Monroe 

4 

New  York 

ii 

Ononda&ra 

1 

Total 

24 

2 

26 

22 

22 

528 


TWENTIETH     ANNUAL     REPORT    OF    THE 


ffumbcr  •€  Prlsoaen  Who  Died  Daring  tbe  Tears  ItU  and  1014 


COUNTY 

1913 

1914 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Albany    

2 

8 

•  • 

12 
3 

2 

8 

•  « 

12 
3 

3 
14 

• 

8 
4 

•  • 

1 

■  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

Erie 

15 

Monroe 

New  York 

Onondaga    

8 

4 

Total 

25 

25 

29 

1 

30 

Greatest  Namber  of  Prisoners  In  Custodf  at  anr  One  Time  Daring  the 

Tear  Ending  September  M,  ItU 


Albany  . . . 

Wrie 

Monroe . . . 
New  York 
Onondaga 


Total 


COUNTY 


Male 

Female 

435 

12 

881 

54 

409 

29 

1,433 

•   • 

406 

28 

8.564 

123 

Total 

447 
935 
4:38 
1,433 
434 

3,687 


Average  Dally  Namber  of  Prisoners  In  Custody  During  the  Tear 

Ending  September  t0,  1M4. 


Albany 
Erie . . . 


Monroe. . . 
New  York 
Onondaga. 


COUNTY 


Male 


266 
63a 

325 
1.239 

346 


Total 2*793 


Female  Total 


6 

42 

25 

51 
28 


152 


272 
674 

350 
1,280 

374 


2,950 


Cell  Capacity  of  Instltatlons  —  Number  of  Cells 


Albany  . . . 

Erie 

Monroe  — 
New  York  . 
Onondaga.. 

Total 


COUNTY 


Single 

Double 

40 

256 

693 

•   ■ 

552 

•   • 

1.104 

•   • 

4 

806 

2.393 

562 

Total 

296 
693 
552 
M04 
310 

a955 
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TWENTIETH     ANNUAL     REPORT     OF     THE 


SHOWING     AGE     OF    PRISONERS 
Admitted  Duriug  the  Year  Ending  September  30,  1914 


Albany 

Erie 

Monroe  New  Y 

ORK 

<  )NONDAGA 

Total. 

Years 

of  Age  M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

16  .. 

•  •  •  •        •  • 

84 

•  • 

5 

•  • 

10 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

im 

•  ■ 

17  .. 

6 

142 

•  • 

16 

•  • 

34 

•  • 

18 

«  • 

21  li 

•  • 

18  .. 

37 

274 

•  • 

47 

•  • 

69 

•  • 

44 

•  • 

471 

•  • 

19  .. 

37 

289 

5 

47 

1 

143 

11 

59 

1 

575 

18 

20  .. 

27 

280 

3 

47 

•  • 

111 

2 

43 

2 

50S 

7 

21  .. 

45 

331 

6 

41 

•  • 

213 

8 

62 

1 

692 

15 

22  .. 

46 

342 

10 

57 

2 

263 

10 

58 

1 

766 

2b 

23  .. 

35 

298 

13 

40 

5 

168 

4 

42 

3 

58i>> 

25 

24  .. 

43 

330 

13 

51 

1 

215 

9 

58 

4 

697 

27 

25  .. 

38 

242 

20 

36 

1 

182 

13 

46 

1 

544 

35 

26  .. 

33 

1 

263 

9 

35 

2 

141 

14 

54 

2 

526 

28 

27  .. 

31 

1 

270 

12 

54 

4 

170 

12 

45 

1 

579 

3«> 

28  .. 

43 

1 

350 

12 

95 

3 

106 

12 

53 

2 

647 

30 

29  ,. 

34 

■  • 

252 

17 

56 

1 

135 

14 

38 

3 

515 

35 

30  .. 

37 

•  • 

255 

17 

65 

6 

91 

8 

51 

4 

199 

35 

31  .. 

19 

2 

168 

12 

44 

2 

74 

5 

30 

•  • 

335 

21 

32  .. 

34 

3 

281 

21 

61 

3 

107 

9 

43 

3 

520 

39 

33  .. 

21 

1 

194 

17 

49 

2 

81 

9 

36 

3 

:wi 

32 

34  .. 

25 

1 

220 

16 

45 

2 

104 

6 

35 

4 

420 

21^ 

35  .. 

35 

■  • 

314 

33 

60 

■  • 

86 

18 

47 

5 

542 

50 

36  .. 

23 

1 

219 

18 

55 

2 

76 

15 

55 

5 

428 

41 

37  .. 

26 

3 

194 

15 

42 

1 

76 

11 

46 

4 

Se^ 

34 

38  .. 

46 

2 

293 

29 

60 

11 

89 

5 

40 

10 

528 

57 

39  .. 

40 

•  • 

187 

23 

55 

12 

49 

6 

30 

3 

361 

44 

40  .. 

36 

•  • 

272 

28 

67 

10 

72 

4 

37 

4 

484 

46 

41  .. 

21 

1 

141 

5 

36 

2 

47 

5 

20 

4 

264 

17 

42  .. 

25 

i  • 

246 

13 

61 

5 

74 

•  • 

39 

5 

145 

23 

43  .. 

21 

2 

187 

17 

31 

7 

51 

1 

29 

4 

322 

31 

44  .. 

21 

2 

179 

1 

41 

2 

38 

•  • 

18 

1 

297 

G 

45  .. 

31 

I  • 

222 

9 

50 

7 

47 

•  • 

40 

«  • 

390 

16 

46  .. 

23 

•  • 

147 

3 

26 

4 

38 

1 

28 

3 

262 

11 

47  .. 

29 

1 

124 

8 

34 

3 

24 

•  ■ 

33 

4 

244 

16 

48  .. 

31 

1 

185 

3 

44 

5 

45 

•  • 

22 

•  • 

327 

9 

49  .. 

18 

•  • 

121 

3 

25 

3 

26 

2 

32 

2 

222 

10 

50  .. 

33 

»  • 

123 

9 

33 

2 

33 

4 

25 

3 

247 

18 

51  .. 

11 

1 

89 

5 

21 

•  • 

26 

•  • 

15 

•  • 

162 

6 

52  .. 

21 

1 

119 

2 

28 

•  • 

34 

1 

30 

2 

232 

0 

53  .. 

15  . 

1  • 

88 

4 

29 

2 

47 

•  • 

18 

3 

197 

9 

54  .. 

18 

2 

116 

3 

45 

3 

28 

2 

20 

2 

227 

12 

55  .. 

21 

1 

93 

2 

21 

•  • 

24 

1 

16 

•  ■ 

175 

4 

56  .. 

20 

79 

2 

14 

2 

21 

•  • 

24 

«  • 

158 

4 

57  .. 

25 

51 

1 

17 

•  • 

14 

•  • 

14 

1 

121 

2 

58  .. 

11  . 

61 

1 

15 

•  • 

17 

1 

13 

•  • 

117 

2 

59  .. 

10 

57 

2 

18 

•  • 

8 

1 

5 

«  • 

98 

3 

60  .. 

10 

54 

3 

20 

1 

4 

•  « 

9 

3 

97 

7 

61  .. 

9 

26 

•  • 

7 

•  • 

9 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

55 

•  • 

62  .. 

16 

1 

36 

•  • 

9 

1 

10 

•  • 

4 

«  « 

75 

2 

63  .. 

9 

51 

•  • 

10 

1 

7 

•  « 

2 

•  • 

79 

1 

64  .. 

12 

39 

2 

5 

•  • 

13 

•  • 

5 

•  • 

74 

2 

65  .. 

5 

41 

•  • 

10 

1 

12 

1 

6 

«  • 

74 

2 

66  .. 

5 

28 

1 

5 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

43 

1 

67  .. 

2 

20 

•  • 

7 

•  • 

5 

•  • 

7 

•  • 

41 

•  • 

68  .. 

6 

24 

1 

5 

•  • 

7 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

42 

1 
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SHOWING     AGE    OF    PRISONERS    {Continued) 
Admitted  During  the  Year  Ending  September  30,  1914 
Years  of  Age  MFM        FMF        MF        MFM 


69  

3  . 

10  , 

4   . 

2  . 

3  . 

22  , 

70  

2  . 

23  . 

1   . 

1   . 

12  . 

39  . 

71  

1  . 

9  . 

1   . 

1   . 

1  . 

13  , 

72  ..., 

2  . 

3  . 

4  . 

1  . 

■        •  ■     • 

10  . 

73  

1   . 

2  . 

•        «  •     • 

•        •  •     • 

2  . 

5  . 

74  

3  . 

1  . 

1   . 

1  . 

•       •  •    • 

6  . 

75  .... 

•  •        •  •     « 

10 

1    ..   . 

1  . 

1  . 

12 

1 

76  

1  . 

3 

1    ..   . 

.    .  •  . 

4 

1 

77  .... 

1   . 

2  . 

2  . 

.    .  •  . 

5 

78  

t   m                      •  •     • 

5  . 

3  . 

.    . .  . 

8  . 

79  

»  «         ■  •     • 

2  . 

•        •  •     • 

•    ... 

2 

82  .... 

1   . 

•        •  •    • 

1  . 

.    « •  . 

2 

83  .... 

1  ■         •  •     • 

1  , 

•        •  •     ■ 

.          a  .      . 

1 

86  .... 

1  •         •  •     • 

1  . 

«        •  •    • 

■          ... 

1 

87  .... 

»  •         •  •     • 

1  . 

•        •  •    « 

•          ■  •      . 

1 

Total  ..    1,290  9,164  1,917  3,594  1,572  17,537 

Total  ..  29  451  122  225  103  930 
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TWENTIETH     ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE 


SHOWING  OCCUPATION  OF  PRISONERS  BEFORE  CONVICTION 
Admitted  During  the  Year  Ending  September  30,  1914 

Albany       Erie    MonboeNew  York  Onondaga  Total 


•  «  •  • 


Accountants 

Actors 

Agents    .... 

Air  brake  inspec 
tors   . . 

Architect 

Artists 

Automobile  re- 
pairers    

Attorneys    .... 

Authors    

Awning  makers 

Bakers    

Barbers    

Bartenders    ... 

Basket    makers 

Belll)oys 

Billposters  .... 

Blacksmiths    . . 

Boatmen    

Boiler  makers 

Bookbinders   . . 

Bookkeepers   . . 

Bootblacks    . . . 

Boxmakers    . . . 

Brassworkers 

Bricklayers    . . 

Bridgcbuilders 

Brokers    

Brokers    

Broommakers   . 

Brushmaker    . . 

BuflPers    

Butchers    

Butlers 

Button  makers 

Cabinet  makers 

Candy  makers 

Canvassers    . . . 

Car  builders  . . 

Carpenters    . . . 

Carriage  makers 

Caulker 

Cement  workers 

Chair  caner   . 

Chair  maker 

Chambermaids 

Chauflfeurs    . . 

Cigar  makers 

Clerks    

Coachmen    . . . 

Coal  passer  . . 

Collectors    . . . 

Concrete  worker 

Contractor 

Cooks    . . . 


M     F 


1 

8 


3 
5 
13 
5 
2 
6 

•  • 

10 
4 
8 


1 
4 
3 


6 


2 
2 

•  • 

15 


2 

6 

15 


32 


M 

2 
11 
33 

2 
1 
6 

9 


67 

102 

36 

4 
14 

2 
69 
16 
85 

•  • 

15 
2 

11 
3 

49 
3 


2 
42 


1 

14 

3 

9 

5 

161 

41 


25 

18 

104 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

154 


F     M      F 

•   •  JL.         •  • 

4 


164 


19 

22 

11 

1 


14 
1 
6 
1 
3 


3 
6 


19 

i 


40 


6 


4 

3 

19 


M      F    M      F 


10 
9 


1 
2 


42 

77 

30 

1 


22 


3 
26 


30 
6 
6 
1 
1 


18 
6 


1 

2 


12 
26 


.     13 


.       6 


4 


47     . .     31 


38     ..       5 

7     . .       8 

209     13    10 


80      9      149    16    85 


M 

2 

56 

2 

1 

s 


2 
•> 

3 

l4o 

240 

84 
«p 

o 

J28 

21 

107 

1 

H 
2 

12 

7 
59 
36 

6 

6 

2 

1 

2 
85 
12 

2 
14 
12 
11 

5 

294 

41 

1 

6 

1 

1 

..   164 

74 

42 

357    13 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 
400    2S 
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^howiilg  Oi'CupHtifm  of  Prisoners  Before  Conviction  (Continued) 


ALRA?iY       Ekdc    MonbobNbw  Yobk  Onondaoa  Total 


Coopers    

Coi)i>ersniitlis    . . . 

M     ] 

1     . 

«  •           • 

4     . 

• 

i    ! 

io    . 
«    ! 

12     . 

»>5 
37     ". 

'{      .* 
8     . 
1     . 
1     . 

mm                  • 

•  •               • 

■  •                • 

4     . 

3  . 

•  •               • 

4  . 

8     . 

■  •           • 

..     1 

..     1 

(J     . 

12     . 

•  •            ■ 

■  ■            ■ 

•  •            ■ 

•  •            • 
«   •            • 

617     . 

•  •           • 

6     . 

•  • 

F       M       ] 

23     . 

2     . 
35     . 
13     . 

2     . 

r    M    J 

.     10     . 

•             •   •             • 

4     , 

b^         M 

F    M      F 

..       1     .. 

M    r 

35     .. 
2     .. 

Coremakers  ..... 
Crane  operators  . 

1     .. 

44     .. 
13     .. 

Curriers 

2     .. 

Cutler 

..       1     .. 

1     .. 

Cutters 

5     . 
5     . 

5     .. 

I>ecorators    

5     .. 

Dentists    

1 
3 

•  •           •  •           •  • 

•  •           •  •           •  • 

2     .. 

Detei?tives 

3     .. 

1  >ish  wasiiers  .... 

3     . 

8     .. 

Domestics    

8 

180     ..102 

..  850 

r >r8  fi&htsman    . . . 

1     . 

1     .. 

Dic.*i>4mfikers  .... 

6     ..       1 

Drillers 

11     . 

11     .. 

Driv<*rs    

333 
10 

• .      « •      .  ■ 
..       1     .. 

343     .. 

DruggLsts    

Dyers    

1  . 

2  . 
44     . 

8     . 
55     . 

8  . 
1      . 

5«     . 

9  . 
.       323     . 

3  . 

4  . 

■  •   •            • 

■  •   •            • 

'.    ii    '. 
,     1    . 

.     17     . 

•  •  •           • 

'.   138     ! 

■            «   •            • 

.     32     . 

1  . 

•  •   •            • 

.       1      . 

2  . 

12     .. 
2     .. 

Ele(*tricians    .... 

Elevutormcu   

Engineers    

Engravei*s    

ExoreMsuian    .... 

39 

47 

25 

4 

..       9     .. 

•  •           •  •           •  • 

..       9     .. 

«  •           •  •           •  • 

109     .. 

56     .. 
118     .. 

12     .. 
1 

FaiineiN   

Finishers   

Firemen   

Fishemisn 

!         54 

. .       5     . . 
..       3     .. 
. .     32     . . 

326     .. 

12     .. 

478     .. 

4     .. 

IHorists   

4      .. 

Fi>n»uuin   

1      .. 

Found  rvmen   .... 

•> 

Furrier    

1 

iJardeners    

15  . 

3  . 

12  . 
i» 

1      . 

20  . 

16  . 

4  . 
23     . 

13  . 

21  . 
7     . 

«         ..15 
0         ..13 

i)     . 

1      . 
81      . 

(»     . 

7  , 
2 

8  ! 
11      . 

1      . 
.    4,135     . 

26     . 

15     . 
3         ..      . 

.     13     . 

.       3     . 

9     . 

•  •  •            • 

a                •    •                 • 

.       7     . 

•  •   •           • 

•  •   •            ■ 

•  •   •            • 

.       8     . 

3     . 
5     ..     4 
2     ..      . 

ft     . 

1     . 
.     30     . 

•  •  •           « 

.       1     . 

•  •  •           • 

•  •  •           • 

.  815     '. 

6     . 

.       4     . 

•  •   •            • 

36     .. 

Oasfttters    

7     ■ . 

f  J la.ss workers    . . . 
<ilflziers   

.    2 

<»lovemaker    .... 

I      .. 

Hall  boys 

Iluriiess  makers  . 

Hatters    

HorseuiiMi    

20     .. 

4 
14 

4     .. 
..       1     ,. 

35     .. 

22  .. 

23  .. 

Horseshoers  

17     ,. 

Hostlers. 

Hotel  keepers  . . . 
Hous(*keei)ers  .... 

16 

•                   •  • 

0 

..       5     .. 
..       2     .. 

58     .. 
12     .. 
..  211 

Houseworkers   . . . 

..  142 

Hucksters    

24     ,- 

I<*enien    

2 

192 

20 

12 

2 

8     . 
11      . 

8     . 

7,698     . 

32     . 

39     . 

■  • 

Ironworkei-s    .... 

Janitors   

Jewelei-s 

Jockeys  

Junkmen    

45 

14 

3 

. .     15     . . 

•   •           •  •           ■  • 

..       1     .. 

Kitchen  men  .... 

Knitters 

Laborers    

Lathers    

!    1,170 

..       7     .. 
..  907     .. 

Laundrymen   .... 
141  undresses    .... 

14 

•  •           •  •           •  • 

3     . .      . . 

6 
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TWENTIETH     ANNUAL     REPORT    OF    THE 


.Showing  Occupation  of  Prisoners  Before  Conviction   (Continued) 


Leather  workers 
Letter  carriers  . . 

Ijinemen 

Lithograpliers    . . 

I^umbermeu    

Lumber  shovers  . 

Machinists    

Malsters 

Manicures   

Marble  worker  . . 

Masons    

Mattress  makers. 

Meat  cutters 

Meclianics   

Merchants    

Messengers   

Metal  workers  . . 

Milkmen 

Millers    

Millhands    

Milliners    

Millwrights 

Miners 

Miscellaneous 

Motormau    

Moulders 

Musicians    

Newsboys    

New'spapermen  . . 

Nurses    

vriiers    •••••■•••• 

Operators    

Opticians  

Orderlies 

Painters 

Paperhangers  . . . 
Papermakers  . . . 
Pattern  makers  . 

Peddlers   

Photographers  . . . 

Phsicians 

Piano  makers  . . . 

Piano  tuners 

Pipe  cutters 

Plasterers 

Jl  laters    ••••■•••« 

Plumbers   

Pressmen 

Polishers   

x^OnGTS    ••■•••••• 

Jl  vLw%?A  O     •••••••••• 

Printers   

Railroad  men   ... 

Riggers    

Riveters    . 
Roofers    . 


Albany   Eiue 

M  P   M   F 

2 


Monroe  New  Yobk  Onondaga  Total 
M  F 


M   F  M   F 


2 

•  • 

30 


10 
1 


10 

1 


29 


6 


7 
9 


•  «  •  •  • 


■  •         •  •     ■  fl 

•  •     • 

•  «     • 

•  •    • 

2  . 

•  •  •     •  • 

•  •  •     •  • 

25  .. 

5  . 

1  .. 

4  . 

•  •    • 

•     •  •     •  • 

1  ., 

•  •    • 

•      •  *      •  • 

1«  . . 

•  •    • 

•     •  •     •  • 

254  .. 

.  37  . 

!    59  ! 

.  39  .. 

1  .. 

1    •  •    • 

.   1  .. 

•  •          •  •      m   i 

k    •  ■    • 

3  ..   .. 

•    m                       •  •      •  1 

1  . 

32  . . 

13  . 

37  ! 

!  20  .' ! 

7  ,. 

»    •  •     • 

4  .. 

»    •  •    • 

9  . 

3  . 

4  . 

2  . 

!    .2   !! 

2  . 

•  •    • 

17  . . 

3  . 

3  .. 

•  •    • 

• .    .1   . 

•    •  •     • 

'.           1     '. 

!    2   !! 

76  . 

5  . 

•  •       •  •    • 

9               mm 

i  '.'. 

2   !!    '.[ 

7  . 

9                mm                • 

40  . 

.   9  , 

4  '. 

'.     2    .. 

5  . 

»    •  •    • 

1  .. 

•  •     • 

. .   140  . 

.  29  . 

!  28  y. 

14  . 

3  . 

!   14  ! 

3  . 

•  ■    • 

5  . 

■    •  •    « 

!    i   !! 

1  . 

1 

2    i2 

2  ..  .. 

16  . . 

•  •    • 

10  . . 

■  •     • 

•  •       •  •     •  1 

>    •  •     • 

2  ! 

18  . . 

1     •  •    • 

11  . . 

•  •    • 

..   239  . 

.  76  . 

!   121  . 

'.  38  !! 

32  . 

>    •  •    • 

11  . . 

4  . 

!    i   .".' 

4  .. 

•  ■     • 

5  ., 

•  •     • 

53  . 

3  . 

41   '. 

.    i   !! 

3  . 

•  •    • 

7  . 

1   .. 

2  . 

2  . 

.     1   .. 

1  . 

>    •  «     • 

!       3   ! 

•   •  •   •  • 

2  .. 

*              mm              • 

•   •  •   •  • 

21  . . 

2  . 

•   •  •   •  • 

28  ., 

«  •    • 

•   •  •   •  • 

2  ,. 

•  •    • 

•   •  •   ■  • 

55  . 

.  19  . 

69  '. 

.   11   .. 

32  . . 

6  . 

•   •  •   •  • 

26  .. 

6  . 

9  .. 

84  .. 

14  . 

!    58  ! 

.  11  .. 

4  .. 

•  •  . 

•  •  •  .  • 

76  . . 

24  . 

'.        31  ! 

.   8  .. 

147  . . 

15  . 

.  20  .. 

10  . . 

•  •    • 

•    •  •    •  • 

7  .. 

•  •     • 

•    •  •    •  • 

30  .. 

9  . 

•    •  •    •  • 

M 

3 

2 
31 

4 

3 

16 

419 

2 

•  • 

1 
107 

7 

7" 
12 

8 

2 
20 

3 

8 
91 
•  • 

8 
60 

5 

1 

207 

32 

3 

6 
15 
16 
10 

2 
18 
11 
503 
82 
22 

6 

5 
98 
11 

5 

4 

2 
23 
28 

2 

157 

38 

47 

167 

4 

146 

191 

10 

7 
40 


F 
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Showing  Occupation  of  Prisoners  Before  Conviction   (Continued) 


Aluany       Erie    MonbiwNew  York  Ojvondaga  Total 


M     J 

P        M       F      M      F         M 

F    M      F         M      F 

Sailors    

..     20     . 

.       475     . 

.     13     . 

41     ..       7     . 

.       556     .. 

Salesmen 

«  ■           •  •           • 

56     . 

.       8     . 

88 

..     20     . 

.       172     . . 

Saloon  keepers  . 

•            •   •            • 

6     . 

•           •  •           • 

•                   •  • 

.,       1     . 

7     .. 

Scooi>ers    

k    •                •    •                • 

15     . 

•           •  ■           • 

•                   •  • 

B       ft                         •      •                         • 

15     .. 

Shoemakers    . . . 

.     15     . 

64     . 

.     55     . 

47 

..     32     . 

213     .. 

Soldiers    

■  •           •  •           • 

1     . 

•           •  •           • 

1 

. . 

2     .. 

Solicitm-s  

■  •           •  •           • 

3     . 

•           •  •           • 

•                   •   • 

3     .. 

Spinners 

.       9     . 

11     . 

2     . 

•                    «   • 

! !    9   ! 

31     .. 

Steamfitters    . . 

..       9     . 

33     . 

.       9     . 

18 

69     .. 

Steelworker    . . . 

1     . 

•           •   •           • 

•                   ■  •           1 

1     .. 

Stenographers    . 

•                    «   •           • 

■           •  • 

2 

•                     •  ■               ml 

Steward  

1     . 

«           •  •           ■ 

•  • 

1      .. 

Stonecutters    . . . 

..      i    . 

14     . 

.       2     . 

13 

30     .• 

Stonemasons  . . 

6     . 

•            •  •           • 

•                   ■  • 

6     .. 

Storekeepers  . . . 

•            •   •           • 

46     . 

48     .. 

Students    

*> 

•  •           • 

•                    •   ■           < 

2     .. 

Sawj'ers 

1    . 

1     . 

•                    •   •           ■ 

2     .. 

Tailoi-s   

'.     20     . 

63     . 

.     19     . 

90     . 

.  *.     14    '. 

206     .. 

Tanners    

7     . 

.       3     . 

•                   •  •           « 

..    1   . 

11     .. 

Teachers    

• 
•                   •  •           • 

•           •  •           • 

2     . 

•       •  •       • 

2     .. 

Teamsters   

'.     30     ! 

.       331     . 

.  101     . 

•                   ■  • 

..     86     . 

.       547     .. 

Telegraphers  . . . 

16     . 

.       4     . 

•                  •  •           1 

..       1     . 

21     .. 

Tilesetters 

2     . 

•           ■   •           • 

«                   •  • 

■  •           •  •           • 

2     .. 

Tinsmiths    

!     14     ! 

35     . 

.       8     . 

18 

..       4     . 

79     .. 

Tool  dressers  . . 

7     . 

•           •  •           ■ 

•                   •  • 

1   •            ■   •            • 

7     .. 

Trunk  makers   . 

2 

•           •  «           ■ 

•                   •  •           ■ 

•            •   •            • 

2     .. 

Umbrella  maker: 

3       ..      . 

•                    •   •            • 

1     . 

•                  •  •           t 

•           •   ■            • 

1     .. 

Upholsterers  . . . 

19     . 

.       5     . 

4     . 

..       4     . 

32     .. 

Varnishers    . . . . 

4     . 

•           •   •           • 

■                    •   •            ■ 

•           •  •           • 

4     .. 

Waiters    

.     20     . 

143     . 

.     23     . 

140     . 

..     22     . 

348     .. 

Watchmaker  . . . 

•                    •  •            • 

•            •  •            • 

1     , 

•            •   •           • 

1     .. 

Watchmen 

4     . 

•            •   •           • 

11     . 

•           •  •           « 

15     .. 

Weavers 

!   13   ! 

20     . 

.       7     . 

5     . 

..       4     . 

49     .. 

Wheelwright  ... 

1     . 

•              •    •              m 

•                    •  •           « 

•           •   «            • 

.           1     .. 

Wireworkers    . . 

2     . 

«              •    •              • 

•                    •  •           « 

•           •   •           • 

2     .. 

Woodworkers   . . 

23     . 

.     14     . 

•                    •   •            • 

.       3     . 

40     .. 

Total  Males  . 

.VM 

ft,ifti       1,917 

3,594         1,572 

"Tf,5ft7 

Total  Females 

2 

9              45 

1           12 

2            22C 

)            10 

3              930 
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TWENTIETH     ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE 


COUNTY  JAILS 


Namkcr  •€ 


IB  Cwl#4y,  Scptemkcr  m,  1M4 


COUNTY 


Albany... 
Altagaay. 


Cajuffft 

ChAatAoqiia. 
Chunxmg.... 
Chcnanso... 

Clinton 

Colambia 

Cortland 


Dntehi 

Brie.. 


Franklin. 
Pulton.... 


Greene 

Hamilton.... 
Herkimer... 
Jcffenon. . . . 

Kinffs 

Lewie 

LiTinffston. . 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montsomety 

Naeaan 

New  York... 

Niasara 

Oneida,  Rome 
Oneida.  Utica 
Onondasa.... 

Ontario 

Or'ffe»€ioelien 
Or'ffe.  Vh'Bh 

Orleans 

OewesOtOe'go 
Oeweso,  P'eki 

Oteego 

Putnam 

Queens 

Rensselaer. . . 
Richmond. . . . 

Rockland 

St.  Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady. 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca.  OTid . 
Seneca,  WMoo 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sulliyan 

Tioffa 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Waahinston.. 

Wayne 

Westchester. 

PeeksUU.... 
Westchester. 

White  Pin's 

Wyoming 

Yatse 

Total 


AWAITING 
TRIAL 


SO 

8 

66 

17 

9 

13 

14 

2 

8 

20 

9 

6 

7 

25 
97 
6 
11 
6 
9 
7 

9 

17 

"i 

3 
3 

59 
8 

28 

27 
11 
33 
33 
12 
12 
17 
3 
12 

"s 


19 
26 
14 
13 
12 
18 

8 

■  •  ■ 

1 
6 

23 
3 
2 
3 

18 
6 
8 
5 


06 

3 

1 


2 

■  • 

8 


7 
2 
2 


1 

I  ■ 

1 


5 

I  • 

1 


■  •  •  • 


1 
2 
1 


•  ■  a  ■ 


3 
1 
2 


2 
2 


7 
1 


CONVICTED 
OFCRDfE 


61 


21 

2 

12 

20 

87 

10 

40 

12 

2 

6 

7 

6 

6 

16 

0 

12 

16 

6 

9 

1 

2 

6 

27 


4 
12 

•  ■  • 

12 
46 

•  •  • 

62 
10 
30 

•  ■  • 

31 
10 
12 
17 
86 
4 
16 


85 
23 
16 
21 
25 
43 
1 


2 
27 
62 

9 
14 

4 
16 

8 
13 

6 

18 

89 
1 
3 


966 


2 


2 


3 


WITNESSES 


6 


8 


5 
8 
1 
1 
2 
6 


1 
1 

2 

"a 

1 


69 


8 


8 

■  » 

1 

i 


6 

1 


1 

■ 

6 


3 
2 


24 


2 


2 

4 


•  «  •  • 


a    •    •    • 


•  a   «   • 

•  •    •    » 


2 


24 


DEBTORS 


•  •  •  I 

■  •  •  I 


a    a    •    • 


1 

*   • 

1 


a  •  •   ■ 


17 

a  •  •   a 

•  •    a    ■ 

1 

«    a   «   * 
a    «    •    a 

1 

a    «    a    ■ 

•  a    •    ■ 

1 

a    •    a    • 

1 


1 
1 


2 
1 


Female 


48 


•  •  *  • 

•  B    •    • 


•  ■  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  ■  • 


•  •  V  • 

•  a  •  a 

•  a  a  • 

%  •  •  • 

•  •  •  a 

■  •  ■  • 

•  a  ■  a 

•  ■  ■  a 


■  •  a  • 


■  a  ■  • 

•  •  a  a 

•  •  •  a 

■  a  « 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  a  a 

•  •  •  a 

•  ■  •  ■ 

•  •  ■  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  B  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  a  ■ 


a    •    a    • 
•   ■   •   • 


TOTAL 


61 
6 

71 
87 
47 
28 
64 
16 
10 
86 
16 
11 
18 
41 
118 
19 
27 
12 
18 
8 
2 
16 
44 
14 
4 
7 
16 
59 
20 
70 
17 
89 
21 
67 
86 
48 


20 

49 

4 


64 

50 
80 
84 
87 
62 
1 
3 

•  •  a 

3 

88 
86 
12 
16 

7 
86 
10 
21 
11 

18 

107 
4 

4 


1.921 


4 
6 


6 

4 


10 
4 
2 
2 

a  •  a 

2 

"i 

6 


■  a  a  • 


6 
5 


a  a  •  • 


6 
1 
6 
6 


a  •  •  a 


6 


8 
4 
8 
1 
2 
6 


6 

S 


4 

1 


12 

■  ■  • 

1 


144 
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061 


ShowlBff  thel«iiinkcr«r  AAmltstoiM,  Usckargei  mmI  DMtkt*  Dwtef  ik«  Tmt 

!••  Itl4 


County 

Albany 

AUeffany  

Bronx 

Broome 

Cnttarauirns 

Cajucm 

Clwtttauqtin 

Chemunff 

Chenanco  

Clinton 

Colombia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Diiteheea 

Erie 

Eaaex 

Franklin. 

Pulton 

Geneeee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

J<tf f eraon 

Kinffs 

Lewis 

Livincston 

Madiaon 

Monroe 

Ifontcomery 

Nassau 

New  York 

Niacam 

Onada,  Rome 

Oneida.  Utica 

Oncmdaffa 

Ontario   

Oranffe,  Goshen 

Oranffe,  Newbursh 

Orleans 

Oswego,  Oswego 

Oswego,  Pulaski 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens 

Rensselaer 

Richmond 

Rockland 

St.  Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca,  Ovid 

Seneca,  Waterloo 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan   

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westehester  Peekskill 

Westchester  White  Plains 

Wyoming 

Yates 

Total 


Discharges 

Dei 

Hale 

Fenale 

Male 

Female 

Mak 

3,867 

126 

2.863 

124 

2 

4e 

1 

47 

1 

■  • 

1.079 

78 

1.008 

72 

■  • 

788 

9 

781 

10 

■  ■ 

884 

22 

878 

26 

■  • 

480 

22 

476 

32 

•  ■ 

641 

24 

680 

19 

*  ■ 

1,891 

89 

1.412 

86 

146 

8 

160 

8 

•  • 

470 

81 

478 

83 

■  • 

842 

18 

838 

16 

826 

41 

314 

89 

•  e 

70 

6 

68 

6 

•  • 

1.096 

4 

1.096 

46 

«  • 

8.249 

286 

8.887 

861 

113 

7 

114 

6 

•  4 

416 

29 

418 

29 

•  • 

181 

7 

126 

6 

•  • 

302 

6 

307 

6 

081 

10 

636 

8 

•  • 

6 

■  •  • 

8 

. 

•  • 

202 

16 

206 

14 

480 

62 

480 

68 

•  « 

186 

19 

196 

19 

■  • 

171 

•  •  ■ 

169 

•  •  • 

288 

11 

287 

11 

•  • 

800 

2 

301 

2 

2,066 

208 

2,068 

294 

•  * 

870 

4 

370 

4 

•  • 

976 

66 

963 

66 

•  • 

297 

2 

288 

2 

•  • 

1.204 

44 

1,189 

41 

•  • 

624 

20 

637 

22 

•  « 

2,888 

81 

2.826 

81 

478 

80 

484 

26 

•  • 

624 

11 

611 

14 

•  • 

606  • 

70 

617 

71 

1 

602 

32 

491 

82 

•  • 

366 

2 

864 

2 

•  • 

667 

40 

662 

34 

•  • 

818 

•  •  • 

880 

"  •  ■ 

•  ■ 

218 

■  •  ■ 

139 

1 

•  ■ 

218 

•  ■  • 

212 

1 

•  • 

19 

k  ■  * 

20 

*  •  • 

•  • 

784 

77 

712 

71 

1 

600 

49 

587 

62 

1 

209 

27 

201 

29 

w    m 

279 

14 

272 

16 

•    ■ 

l/)86 

28 

L088 

26 

.  . 

1,294 

111 

1.292 

109 

1 

54 

•  •  a 

62 

•  «  • 

•  • 

146 

8 

144 

8 

•  ■ 

62 

1 

68 

1 

•  • 

626 

18 

682 

19 

•  • 

407 

18 

410 

14 

•  • 

420 

26 

376 

26 

•  • 

125 

8 

126 

4 

■  • 

278 

7 

288 

8 

•  ■ 

243 

16 

244 

17 

>  • 

380 

46 

868 

41 

•  ■ 

184 

4 

147 

4 

^  , 

829 

2 

829 

1 

■  • 

92 

1 

92 

1 

■  ■ 

2.726 

81 

2,726 

81 

•  • 

2,764 

216 

2,778 

216 

2 

462 

6 

470 

6 

1 

60 

2 

61 

1 

•  • 

It 


41.669       2.276 


41.647       2,246 


19 


552 


TWENTIETH     ANNUAL    REPOUT    OF    THE 


Sh^wlns  Color  of  Pettoni  Admltlod  Durtns  tlio  Tear  Bndlns  Septombcr  It,  ltl4 

Goanty 


Albany 

AUevany 

Bronx 

Broome    

CattarauffUB  

Cayoffa  

Chautauqua 

Chemunff 

Chenango  

CUnton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutcbeaa 

Erie 

Eaaex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer |  

Jefferson 

KiniTS 

Lewis 

LiTinffston 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montflfomery 

Nassau  

New  York 

Niairara 

Oneida.  Rome 

Oneida.  Utica 

Onondasra 

Ontario 

Oranflre,  Goshen 

Orangre.  Newburgh 

Orleans 

Oswego,  Oswego 

Oswego.  PulasKi 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens  

Rensselaer 

Richmond 

rcockland  

St.  Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca.  Ovid 

Seneca.  Waterloo 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Wsrren  . . .  ■       •  •  ■        

Washington 

Wayne 

Westchester,  Peekskill 

Westchester,  White  Plains 

WyominflT 

Yates 


Total 


White 

Cok>r«d 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Mala   Female 

Mala 

Female 

2.248 

106 

114 

21 

2.367 

128 

44 

1 

2 

■  •  •  ■ 

46 

1 

1.060 

77 

19 

1 

1.079 

78 

732 

9 

6 

»  •  •  ■ 

788 

9 

368 

16 

2*> 

7 

884 

28 

475 

22 

6 

•  ■  • 

480 

22 

682 

28 

9 

1 

641 

24 

1.846 

84 

46 

4 

1.891 

88 

189 

8 

6 

•  •  . 

146 

8 

472 

28 

7 

8 

479 

81 

817 

3 

26 

10 

342 

18 

820 

88 

6 

8 

326 

41 

72 

6 

4 

I  ■  •  • 

76 

6 

1.038 

80 

60 

12 

1.098 

42 

8.168 

823 

81 

38 

8.J49 

866 

112 

7 

1 

•  •  ■  ■ 

118 

7 

4L6 

29 

1 

•  •  •  • 

416 

29 

180 

7 

1 

•  •  •  • 

131 

7 

802 

6 

•  «  •  • 

•  ■  •  ■ 

802 

6 

614 

8 

17 

2 

681 

10 

5 

•  •  ■  - 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

6 

■  •  •  • 

200 

16 

2 

•  •  ■ 

202 

16 

423 

61 

7 

1 

480 

68 

179 

19 

6 

•  ■  ■  ■ 

186 

19 

109 

•  ■  •  • 

2 

•  •  •  • 

171 

•  •  •  • 

284 

11 

4 

■  •  •  ■ 

288 

U 

296 

2 

4 

•  •  •  • 

8fl0 

2 

L909 

179 

56 

24 

2.066 

808 

365 

4 

5 

•  •  •  ■ 

870 

4 

916 

41 

60 

16 

976 

66 

298 

2 

9 

•  •  •  • 

297 

8 

1.176 

34 

24 

10 

1.204 

44 

616 

20 

9 

•  •  •  • 

624 

20 

2.761 

64 

72 

17 

2.888 

81 

480 

21 

18 

9 

478 

80 

608 

11 

21 

•  •  • 

624 

11 

628 

89 

82 

81 

606 

70 

486 

20 

66 

12 

502 

82 

866 

2 

■  ■  •  ■ 

■  ■  *  ■ 

365 

2 

652 

40 

6 

■  •  •  • 

557 

40 

813 

•  •  •  ■ 

5 

•  •  ■  ■ 

818 

■  •  •  • 

217 

■  ■  •  • 

1 

t  ■  •  ■ 

218 

«  •  •  ■ 

218 

•  •  «  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

218 

•  *  •  • 

18 

•   4   •   • 

1 

•  •  *  « 

19 

•  •  •  > 

719 

62 

18 

15 

734 

77 

562 

48 

38 

1 

600 

49 

178 

11 

81 

16 

209 

24 

279 

14 

•  ■  • 

*  ■  •  • 

279 

17 

1.057 

27 

28 

1 

1.1)85 

28 

1.266 

107 

28 

4 

1.294 

111 

52 

•  •  •  • 

2 

54 

■  •  • . 

148 

8 

2 

k  •  •  • 

145 

8 

61 

1 

1 

■  ■  ■ 

62 

1 

625 

18 

1 

*  •  ■  • 

626 

18 

402 

18 

5 

•  •  • 

407 

18 

375 

17 

45 

8 

420 

26 

125 

3 

•  ■  •  ■ 

■  •  • 

126 

8 

267 

7 

11 

■  •  • 

278 

7 

241 

14 

2 

2 

243 

16 

346 

31 

34 

14 

380 

45 

132 

4 

2 

■  ■  > 

134 

4 

329 

2 

•  ■  •            < 

•  •  • 

329 

2 

90 

1 

2 

•  •  ■ 

92 

1 

2.617 

18 

108 

13 

2.72  => 

31 

2,473 

140 

291 

75 

2.7o4 

215 

457 

5 

6 

>  ■  • 

4^2 

^y 

58 

2 

2 

■  •  • 

60 

2 

40.119 

1.911 

1.650 

366 

41.669 

2.276 
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Shewing  the  N«tlTlt7  •f  PetMms  AdmlUed  Dnrins  tk«  Tew  ■ndlns  Scptenber  U,  UU 


County 

Albany 1.722 

Alleffany 88 

Bronx 610 

Broome 642 

Cattarauffus 268 

Cayuira 896 

Chautauqua 402 

Chemungr 1,005 

Chenango 121 

Clinton 424 

Cola.nbia 220 

Cortland 288 

I>elaware 67 

DutchecB 798 

Erie 1,066 

Eseex i9 

Franklin 8.'>2 

Pulton 107 

Genesee 186 

Greene 418 

Hamilton 4 

Herkimer 119 

Jeifemon 2S8 

Kinics 68 

Lewis 129 

Livingston 191 

Madison 249 

Monroe 1,357 

Montgomery 292 

Nassau 409 

New  York 86 

Niatrara 763 

Oneida,  Rome 44U) 

Oneida  Utioa 1.069 

Onondaga 330 

Ontario 497 

Orange,  Goshen 443 

grange,  Newbur^ 366 

rieans 27^3 

Oswego,  Oswego 432 

Oiwego,  Pulssxi 266 

Otsego / 176 

Putnam 112 

Sueens 12 

ensselaer 561 

Richmond    295 

Rockland 141 

St.  Lawrence 226 

Baratoga  801 

Schenectady 809 

BchDharie 51 

Schuyler 130 

Seneca.  Ovid  49 

Seneca,  Waterloo 634 

Steuben 330 

Suffolk 245 

Sullivan    P8 

Tioga 232 

Tompkins 215 

Ulster 296 

Warren 118 

Waahington 276 

Wayne 68 

Westchester,  Peekskill 1,778 

Westchester,  White  Phuns 1^15 

^  ycffiing 341 

Yates 52 

Total 27,424 


Native  Bam 
Mala       Female 


Foreifcn  Bom 
Male       Female 


101 
1 

41 

0 

21 

21 

19 

86 

6 

24 

10 

89 

6 

86 

240 

6 

27 

6 

4 

6 

•  «  •  • 

7 

86 
14 

■  •  •  • 

8 

2 

184 

4 

86 

80 
15 
49 
25 
11 
64 
29 
2 
22 


62 
28 
27 
12 
26 
71 

•  »  • 

8 
1 

18 

18 

16 

3 

7 

16 

43 

3 

2 

1 

27 

130 

5 

1 


686 
8 
660 
196 
116 
84 
139 


24 

56 
118 
92 
9 
800 
1.288 
24 
64 
24 
116 
218 
1 
88 
132 
117 
42 
97 
51 
69S 
78 
567 
212 
441 
164 
1,764 
148 
127 
162 
136 
82 
134 
53 
24 
101 
7 
173 
806 
68 
53 
284 
485 
8 
15 
13 
92 
77 
175 
37 
46 
28 
84 
16 
54 
24 
947 
1,249 
121 
8 


26 

•  «  •  • 

37 

•  «  •  • 

1 
1 
5 
2 
2 
7 
8 
2 

>  •  •  • 

6 
116 
1 
2 
1 
1 
6 

I  •  ■  • 

8 

16 

6 

I  «  •  « 

8 

p  •  •  • 

19 

•  •  • 

20 
2 

14 
6 

82 
5 

•  •  • 

6 
8 

«  •  ■ 

18 


15 
21 

•  •  • 

2 

2 

40 


•  •  B  • 


2 

1 


4 
85 

•  •  • 

1 


Total 

Male  Female 

2.857 

«6 

1,079 

738 

884 

460 

541 
1.891 

145 

479 

842 

826 

76 

1.096 

8.Z49 

118 

416 

181 

802 

681 
5 

202 

iSIO 

185 

171 

288 

auo 

2.065 

870 

976 

2U7 
1.204 

624 
2,838 

4/8 

624 

605 

502 

865 

557 

818 

218 

213 
19 

734 

600 

209 

270 

1,085 

1,294 

54 

145 
62 

626 

407 

420 

125 

278 

243 

380 

134 

329 

92 

2,725 

2.764 

462 
60 


126 

1 
78 

9 
22 
22 
24 
88 

8 
31 
18 
41 

6 

42 

856 

7 
29 

7 

6 
10 

•  •  ■  • 

15 
52 
19 

*  •  ■  • 

11 

2 
206 

8 
14 

2 
44 
20 
81 
30 
11 
70 
82 

2 
40 


77 
49 
27 
14 
28 
111 

<  •  •  • 

8 
1 

18 

18 

25 

3 

7 

16 

45 

4 

2 

1 

31 

21& 

5 

2 


1,716 


1,4245 


660    41,669 


2,276 


564 


TWENTIETH     ANNUAL     REPORT    OF    THE 


MMtrlns  Mm  Cs 


•riHteiitlMi 


•r  ParsoBt  Admitted 
September  tt,  ltl4. 


DuliiS  th%  Tear  BBdinc 


Sentenced 

Committal 

Detained 

to  Imprison* 

for  Rxamin- 

Detained  as 

Detained  as 

for  other 

Total 

ment  after 

ationorTrtAl 

Witnessea 

Debtors 

Causes 

COUNTY 

Conviction 

9 

o 

9 

e 

-.    ?    -S 

JS 

1 

1156 

46 

1,217 

89 

4 

h 

4 

h 

1 

1 

1 

& 

AlUnr 

1 

m    « 

2.381 

136 

Allccany 

81 

1 

18 

•  • 

«  ■ 

»  • 

2 

46 

1 

Bronx 

28 

1.066 

74 

8 

4 

6 

•    B 

1,102 

78 

Broome 

676 

2 

140 

4 

4 

3 

19 

«    • 

738 

9 

Cattaraocus 

200 

13 

107 

9 

4 

■  • 

•  • 

18 

384 

22 

22 

Caynca 

224 

2 

260 

20 

•  • 

•  • 

6 

■  • 

480 

Chautanqaa 

847 

19 

189 

4 

1 

1 

4 

•  • 

641 

84 

Chamoiiff 

461 

19 

866 

16 

•  • 

1 

4 

61 

2 

1.891 

88 

ClMiianffo 

66 

■  • 

77 

8 

1 

•  • 

1 

1 

145 

8 

Clinton 

229 

7 

849 

24 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

479 

81 

Golambia. 

302 

11 

40 

2 

■  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

842 

13 

Cortland 

86 

2 

217 

22 

2 

2 

•  • 

21 

16 

82' 

41 

Delaware 

40 

8 

86 

8 

,  , 

*  « 

1 

•    B 

76 

6 

Dateheas 

440 

2 

668 

44 

a    • 

•  ■ 

•  « 

•     • 

14)96 

46 

Brie 

108 
61 

281 
86 

179 

64 

3 

8 
2 

7 
3 

1 
5 

■  ■ 

2.920 

49 

12S 

82 

116 

140 

2 

296 

4 
16 
8 
8 
6 

88 

8 
1 

•  • 

2 
1 

81 

1 
3 

«  • 
•  • 

86 

•  • 

2 

10 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

i 

97 

•  • 

18 

8 

13 

486 

■  ■ 

21 

•  ■ 

8 

1 
1 

• 

8.249 
113 
425 
131 
311 
681 
6 

366 

Bffffmr 

7 

Franklin 

29 

Fulton 

7 

Genesee 

6 

Greene 

10 

Hamilton 

.. 

Herkimer 

142 

10 

68 

8 

1 

2 

1 

•    a 

•02 

15 

Jefferaon 

OCX. 

38 

188 

6 

4 

7 

•  • 

28 

2 

430 

62 

Kinffs 

.. 

•  ■ 

•  « 

46 

18 

49 

i 

90 

185 

19 

Lewis 

70 

•  • 

loi 

■  • 

■  • 

«  ■ 

•  ■ 

171 

•  ■ 

LivinffsCon 

98 

1 

196 

4 

«  • 

6 

•  • 

28R 

11 

Madison 

264 

2 

86 

.. 

■  • 

*  • 

•  • 

300 

2 

Monroe 

8 

2.032 

199 

. 

4 

20 

2.055 

203 

Montgomery 

294 

2 

92 

2 

2 

a    ■ 

2 

390 

4 

Nassau 

666 

18 

310 

88 

4 

9 

•  ■ 

9M 

65 

NewYork 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

V     ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

297 

2 

297 

2 

Niagara 

669 

31 

614 

6 

4 

6 

1 

16 

2 

1.204 

44 

Oneida.  Rome. . . . 

370 

10 

264 

10 

1 

•  • 

2 

627 

20 

Oneida,  Utica.... 

2.214 

84 

681 

27 

32 

20 

6 

2,888 

81 

Onondaga 

•  • 

•  • 

468 

20 

9 

7 

8 

8 

3 

478 

80 

Ontario 

488 

2 

126 

9 

9 

•  • 

2 

•  ■ 

■  ■ 

624 

11 

Orange.  Goshen.. 

840 

80 

199 

20 

6 

2 

4 

57 

18 

605 

70 

OrsMge.  Newb'gh 

178 

16 

286 

8 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

39 

8 

602 

32 

Orl«ran» 

359 

2 

5 

•  • 

1 

■  • 

•  • 

■  ■ 

365 

2 

Oswego,  Oswego. 

464 

20 

84 

12 

3 

6 

12 

4 

2 

557 

40 

Oswego.  Pulaski. 

227 

•  ■ 

91 

,  , 

•  • 

■  « 

«  > 

318 

«  • 

Otnego 

149 

86 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

18 

24«» 

•  • 

Putnam . 

201 

11 

•  • 

1 

■  • 

«  • 

*  • 

213 

•  • 

Qurens  

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  ■ 

^  , 

19 

■  • 

19 

Rensselaer 

612 

47 

239 

27 

8 

8 

4 

■  • 

758 

77 

Richmond 

196 

13 

391 

35 

9 

1 

6 

•  • 

600 

49 

Rockland 

116 

13 

98 

14 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

214 

27 

St.  LAwrence 

219 

11 

60 

8 

•  ■ 

«  • 

•  ■ 

•  . 

279 

14 

Saratoga 

684 

9 

542 

18 

7 

2 

■  • 

i 

1.0R5 

28 

Schenectady 

584 

S3 

710 

58 

1 

4 

5 

i 

7 

1.307 

116 

Schoharie 

H2 

22 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  . 

. 

54 

Schuyler 

26 

i 

96 

7 

1 

•  • 

22 

145 

8 

Seneca.  Ovid 

86 

»  ■ 

27 

1 

,  , 

•  • 

fi2 

1 

Seneca.  Waterkw. 

211 

6 

423 

14 

■  « 

•  « 

634 

li» 

Steuben 

261 

2H 

62 

6 
16 

1 

153 

119 

68 

7 
9 
1 

2 
I 

1 

4 

2 

14 
11 

8 

1 

4!J7 
431 
126 

18 

Suffolk 

26 

Sullivan 

3 

Ttega 

162 

4 

1       112 

2 

^ 

•  • 

4 

1 

278 

7 

Tompkins 

169 

G 

69 

10 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

.  . 

243 

16 

Ulster 

168 

20 

206 

24 

1 

7 

380 

45 

Warren 

103 

8 

31 

•  • 

1 

2 

136 

4 

Washington 

232 

2 

97 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  ■ 

829 

2 

Wayne 

49 

*  • 

42 

1 

•  ■ 

I 

92 

1 

Westcfaaster- 

PeeksUIl 

1«763 

6 

1.841 

81 

2 

•  ■ 

»  ■ 

•  • 

m   a 

8.096 

36 

Westchester- 

White  Plains.. 

974 

61 

1.477 

182 

46 

7 

6 

261 

26 

2.764 

215 

Wyoming 

127 

1 

893 

•  • 

■  « 

•  ■ 

■  « 

•  • 

4 

619 

5 

Yatee 

89 

•  ■ 

21 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

■    a 

113 

60 

2 

Total 

19.298 

686 

20.H84 

1.408 

816 

164 

562 

6 

1,239 

42.284 

2,811 

8TATE     COMMISSION     OF    PRISONS  665 

ShowlBK  th«  NamWr  M  UolftMl  StotM  nrlMOon  AdiiUtt««  Dwiiis  Uie  Tewr  Badlac 

September  M,ltl4 

Coantar  1UI«              F«m«le  Tota 

Albmy 24  1  tS 

Broome 13  Vt 

Gattarsuffus Vt  li 

Cajnva 6  17 

CiMinanff 16  1  16 

Chanango 1  1 

CUnton Si  7  ST 

Brie 2»  M  S76 

Fhmklin 16  16 

Greene 1  1 

Jefferson 28  4  83 

Kings 11  S  14 

Monroe 40  6  46 

NMsaa 2  2  4 

New  York 6  • 

Niasmm 39  8  42 

OnekUuUtlca 44  8  47 

Onondagn 8  8  11 

Ontario 10  1  11 

Renseelaer. , 16  8  10 

Richmond 1  ..  1 

8t.  Lawrence 6  17 

Saratoga 1  1 

Sehenectady 17  2  16 

Ulster 1  ,_j__  1 

Total 684  Tl  661 

No  United  Statsa  prisooere  were  detained  in  tiM  Jails  of  the  cooaties  not  mentioned  in  the 

alwTe  table. 
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TWENTIETH    ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE 


Sliowliis  tlie  Social  Condlttoni  •tTHaontn  Admitted  Daring  the  Tear  Ending 

September  M,  ltl4  , 


County  Male 

Albany 512 

Ailesany 16 

Bronx 889 

Broome 214 

Cattarauffus 140 

Cayusa  149 

Chautauqua 166 

Chemunff 4S0 

Chenaniro 44 

Clinton 168 

Columbia 78 

Cortland 142 

Delaware 17 

Dutchess 818 

Erie 1,184 

Essex 83 

Franklin 166 

Fulton 63 

Genesee 66 

Greene 71 

Hamilton 

Herkimer €0 

Jefferson 185 

Kinars 110 

Lewis 21 

Livingston 76 

Madison 66 

Monroe 814 

Moutiromery 61 

Nassau 298 

New  York 280 

Niagara 278 

Oneida,  Rome 185 

Oneida.  Utica 1,124 

Onondaflra 161 

Ontario 104 

Oranflre.  Goshen 144 

Oransre.  Newburgh 154 

Orleans 37 

Oswego.  Osweffo 208 

Osweffo,  Pulaski 82 

Otseffo 60 

Putnam 82 

Queens 10 

Rensselaer 262 

Richmond 207 

Rockland 72 

St.  Lawrence 102 

Saratoga 217 

Schenectady 382 

Schoharie 4 

Schuyler 50 

Seneca,  Ovid 12 

Seneca.  Waterloo 120 

Steuben 63 

Suffolk 146 

Sullivan 44 

Tiosra 56 

Tompkins 79    ' 

Ulster 153 

Warren 86 

Washington 35 

Wayne 31 

Westchester  Peekskill 202 

Westchester  White  Plains  605 

Wyoming 54 

Yates 20_ 

Total 11,738 


Married 

Single 

Total 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male  Female 

100 

1.846 

26 

2,367 

126 

1 

30 

•  •  •  • 

46 

1 

60 

690 

28 

1«079 

78 

6 

524 

8 

738 

9 

20 

288 

2 

8S1 

22 

8 

881 

14 

480 

22 

19 

375 

5 

641 

24 

21 

961 

17 

1,391 

88 

8 

101 

•  •  •  • 

145 

8 

16 

811 

16 

479 

81 

6 

264 

8 

342 

IS 

7 

183 

34 

825 

41 

6 

59 

•  •  •  • 

76 

6 

86 

7^0 

6 

1.098 

42 

180 

2,065 

176 

8.246 

856 

7 

80 

•  ■  •  • 

118 

7 

14 

251 

15  , 

416 

29 

6 

68 

1 

131 

7 

4 

236 

1 

802 

6 

8 

660 

2 

631 

10 

•  •  •  ■ 

6 

■  •  •  ■ 

6 

•  •  • 

8 

142 

7 

202 

16 

22 

295 

SO 

430 

62 

12 

75 

7 

185 

19 

•  •  •  ■ 

160 

■  •  «  • 

171 

•  •  ■  • 

6 

212 

5 

288 

11 

•  •  ■  • 

244 

2 

300 

2 

129 

J. 241 

74 

£.065 

208 

1 

809 

8 

870 

4 

87 

683 

19 

976 

66 

2 

67 

•  •  •  • 

297 

2 

14 

931 

80 

1.204 

44 

12 

439 

8 

624 

20 

87 

1.709 

44 

2.833 

81 

16 

327 

14 

478 

80 

4 

520 

7 

624 

11 

21 

461 

49 

605 

70 

12 

848 

20 

602 

32 

2 

328 

■  •  ■  • 

365 

2 

30 

349 

10 

557 

40 

286 

•  ■  ■  a 

818 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

168 

«  •  tf  • 

218 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  *  ■ 

181 

>  •  •  • 

218 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  B  • 

9 

■  •  •  * 

19 

•  •  ■  • 

60 

472 

27 

784 

n 

80 

898 

19 

600 

49 

16 

187 

11 

2<)9 

27 

18 

177 

1 

279 

14 

16 

868 

12 

1.085 

28 

58 

912 

68 

1.294 

111 

•  •  •  • 

60 

•  •  ■  ■ 

54 

•  ■  •  • 

6 

96 

2 

145 

8 

•  •  •  ' 

60 

1 

62 

1 

14 

606 

4 

626 

18 

12 

344 

6 

407 

18 

21 

274 

4 

420 

25 

■  •  • 

81 

8 

125 

S 

6 

222 

1 

278 

7 

6 

164 

10 

243 

16 

20 

227 

25 

380 

45 

3 

98 

1 

184 

4 

1 

294 

1 

829 

2 

1 

61 

■  ■  «  • 

92 

1 

16 

2.523 

15 

2.725 

81 

101 

2.159 

114 

2.764 

215 

1 

408 

4 

462 

5 

2 

40 

•  •  •  ■ 

60 

2 

1.275 


29.986 


1.001 


41.669 


2.276 


STATE    COMMISSION    OF    PRISONS 


657 


Showtnt  Bellsloas 


iBttmetton  of  Prisoners  Admitted  Darlns  the  Tear  Boding 
BeptemlMrMtltU 


COUNTY 


Albany 

Allegany 

Bronx 

Broome   

Cattarauffus 

Cayuira 

Chautauqua 

Chemunff 

Chenanso 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie  

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton  

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton  

Herkimer 

Jefferson   

Kimrs 

L<)wis 

LiTingston  

MadidOii 

Monroe 

Montftomcry 

Nassau 

New  York 

Niaarara 

Oneida.  Ttome 

Oneida.  Utica 

Onondaffa 

Ontario 

Orane:e.  Goahen  . . . 
Orange.  Newburgrh 

Orleans 

Osweg-o,  Oswego.. 
Oswego.  Pulaski . . 

Ot^etro , 

Putnam 

QuetiliM 

Rensselaer 

Richmond 

Rockland 

St   Lawrence 

Saratoga , 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca.  Ovid 

Seneca.  Waterloo  . . , 

Steubon 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westchester 

Peekskill 

Westchester 

White  Plains 

Wyoming 

Yates 


Roman 
Catholic 


Total 


1.87B 

19 
€07 
410 
1^9 
304 
240 
756 

57 
8''0 
183 
112 

27 

684 

2.863 

65 
813 

29 
200 
881 
2 
125 
212 

78 

98 
145 
1C8 
1,144 
2t^8 
74K 

78 
462 
215 
1,?69 
319 
449 
269 
252 
22S 
454 
209 
10 1 
149 
9 
52-- 

132 

169 

692 

875 

20 

78 

Sf- 

34VJ 

m 

23- 

57 
12S 

95 
180 

9! 
140 

47 

1.741 

1.731 

291 

19 


24.274 


« 

-a 

I 


61 

I  ■  ■  • 

47 
3 
4 

18 
6 

11 
2 

18 
2 
4 

■  •  * 

22 

200 

1 

22 
4 
1 
7 

•  ■  • 

12 
Ih 
10 

•  •  «  * 

5 

2 

18o 

a 

17 

1 

8 

9 
21 
11 

7 
12 
14 

2 
10 


37 
27 
3 
6 
16 
63 


14 

3 

12 


18 
4 

•  •  •  • 

1 

9 

112 

"l 

1.036 


Protestant 


• 


865 

27 

2 17 

327 

195 

176 

299 

618 

87 

119 

159 

211 

49 

406 

824 

48 

86 

98 

91 

245 

3 

66 

210 

47 

73 

136 

112 

835 

96 

224 

59 

729 

405 

1.656 

153 

160 

321 

236 

136 

10c5 

107 
104 

64 

8 

19J- 

188 

77 
110 
370 
393 

34 

64 

24 
281 
203 
183 

57 
150 
I4r 
191 

40 
189 

45 

931 

930 

170 

41 

16.16( 


9 

§ 


69 
1 

15 
6 

IS 
9 

19 

27 
6 
9 

11 

33 
6 

18 
151 
6 
7 
3 
8 
3 

•  •  ■  ■ 

3 

34 

9 


61 

1 

38 

33 
11 
60 
19 
4 
68 
18 

30 


40 
15 
24 
9 
12 
66 

»  ■ 

6 
1 
4 

15 
18 
2 
8 
16 
27 

■  • 

2 


22 

99 
4 

1 

1.168 


Jewish 


9 

-a 


68 

228 
1 


2 
16 

1 
5 

2 

■  ■  • 

8 
63 

«  ■ 

£ 
3 
4 
4 


8 
60 


67 

3 

( 

14' 

4 
8 
f 
1 
16 
14 


11 
11 


? 
16 

1 


5 

» 

11 

r 


43 

60 
1 


908 


-a 
I 


6 

I  • 

16 


«  •  I 


2 


•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 


None  and 
misc. 


•  •  • 

•  •  B 


•  •  • 


61 


•5 


49,   10 


*  ■  •  • 
■  ■  •  • 

■  •  • 

■  *  • 

■  .       •           •  ■  ■  • 

1 

■  •  ■    1    •  •  •  ■ 

1   ... 

■   ■    ■ 

5 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  - 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  i  ■ 

4 

•  • 

9 
6 

■  •  «  • 

•  «  •  ■ 

.... 

12  ... 

li  ...  ■ 

7    1 

1  ... 

■  •  •  I  «  •  •  • 

111  .... 

B  ■  »  I  •  •  ■  ■ 

lo:  .... 


<  •  •  •  I  •  •  • 


3 


13 
23 


14 


■  •  ■  • 


48 


21 
10 


8 


8 

■  •  •  • 

10 
48 

•  •  • 

827 


8 


9 

o         .  .  .  - 


Total 


•  •  • 

•  ■  ■ 


4 

1 


27 


• 


2.857 

46 

1.079 

788 

884 

480 

641 

1.891 

145 

479 

842 

825 

76 

1.098 

8.249 

118 

416 

131 

802 

631 

6 

202 

430 

185 

171 

288 

800 

2.0f5 

870 

976 

297 

1.204 

624 

2.833 

418 

624 

605 

E02 

S6f 

657 

818 

218 

218 

19 

734 

60C 

2(9 

279 

1,085 

1.294 

64 

145 

6 

6?6 
407 
42f 
125 
27 
248 
£80 
134 
329 
92 

2.726 

2.764 

462 
60 

41.669 


126 

1 
78 

9 
22 
28 
24 
88 

8 
81 
18 
41 

6 

42 

866 

7 
29 

7 

6 
10 

■  •  •  • 

16 
62 
19 

»   • 

11 

2 
208 

4 
66 

2 
44 
20 
81 
80 
11 
70 
82 

2 
40 


77 
49 
27 
14 
28 
111 

•  *  •  • 

8 

1 

18 
18 
26 

8 

7 
16 
46 

4 

2 

1 

81 

216 
6 
2 

2.276 
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TWENTIETH     ANNUAL     KEPORT     OF    THE 


gkowliiff  HncattoB  •€ 

Ending 


Admltftad  IHirIng  ike 
at,  UK 


oouFmr 


Albany  

Alle^ny 

Bronx  

oFoonM 

Cattanuffus 

Cayuga  

Chautauqoa 

Chemung 

Chenango  

Clinton 

Cohimbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchesa 

Erie 

Eeeex 

Franklin 

Fulton  

Geneeee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jeffereon  

King* 

Lewie 

Livingston 

Madiaon 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Nassau 

New  York 

Niagara  

Oneida,  Rome 

Oneida  Utica 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange,  Goshen  — 

Orange,  Newburgh . 

Orleans 

Oswego,  Osweflo . .  > 

Oswego.  Pulaski  ■  •  • 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens 

fiensselaer 

Richmond 

Rockland 

St.  Lawrence 

Saratoga  

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca,  Ovid 

Seneca  Waterloo    .  • 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westchester  ' 

Peekskill    i 

Westchester       i 

White  Plains  < .... 

Wyoming 

Yates 

ToU  


Can  read 
and  write 


2.192 
41 

1,042 
600 
841 
474 
686 

1,266 
134 
468 
817 
809 
62 
964 

2.922 
86 
281 
120 
266 
674 
5 
148 
386 
1*« 
163 
260 
288 

1.838 
348 
761 
261 

1,164 
661 

2,864 
482 

508 

481 

861 

470 

306 

902 

210 

18 

6GS 

625 

194 

22 

1.00f' 

1.10? 

62 

127 

62 

626 

372 

880 

120 

270 

241 

819 

129 

297 

88 

2.680 

2,604 

461 

69 


87,643 


9 


120 
1 

76 

9 

22 

22 

24 

88 

8 

27 

10 

89 

6 

24 

308 

6 

24 

7 

6 

6 

"8 
47 
18 

«  •  ■ 

11 

2 
186 

4 
45 

1 
44 
18 
77 
29 
11 
68 
32 

2 
21 


74 
49 
26 
12 
28 
9« 

8 

1 

18 

16 

17 

3 

7 

16 

46 

4 

2 


28 


Cannot  read 
or  write 


191 
6 
1 

2.046 


166 
6 

87 

48 

43 

6 

iS6 
11 
26 
25 
16 
14 

144 

326 
27 

186 
11 
85 
67 

•  •  •  • 

64 

44 

16 

8 

88 

12 

217 

21 

96 

86 

11 

68 

469 

46 

21 

102 

69 

12 

86 

18 

16 

8 

1 

76 

7£ 

16 

68 

74 

186 

2 

18 


86 

40 

6 

8 

2 

61 

'!6 

82 

9 

140 

367 

11 

1 


4 
3 
2 
1 

18 

47 

1 


18 


2 


19 


3 

1 
2 

10 


•  «  •  i 


Can  read 
only 


8.824 


■  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  ■ 


•  •  •  « 


•  •  •  ■ 


1 

lao 

I  •  •  ■ 

39 


2 


6 


Total 


"a 


3 
23 

■  *  ■ 

1 
217<      9021        14'41.660i   2.276 


i-jj 


2.367 
46 

1,079 
738 
384 
480 
641 

1.391 
1461 
479 
342 
326 
76 

1,0»8 

3.349 
113 
416 
181 
802 
631 
6 
202 
430 
185 
171 
288 
30 

2.065 
870 
976 
297 

1.204 
634 

2.833 
478 
624 
006 
502 
36S 
567 
318 
218 
213 
19 
734 
600 
209 
279 

1.086 

l.2f^ 

64 

145 

62 

626 

407 

420 

125 

278 

248 

380 

134 

329 

92 

3.726 

3.764 

462 

60 


126 

1 
78 

0 
22 
22 
24 
38 

8 
31 
13 
41 

6 

42 

366 

7 
29 

7 

6 
10 

■  ■  •  • 

16 
62 
10 

>  •  •  • 

U 

2 

203 

4 

56 

o 

44 

2U 
81 
30 
11 
70 
32 
2 
40 


77 
40 
27 
14 

28 
111 

•  •  •  • 

8 

1 

18 

18 

26 

3 

7 

16 

46 

4 

2 

1 

31 

216 
6 
2 


STATE     <;OMMlSSI<>N     OF    PIUSONS 


550 


(lie  Agcf  •€  Wtn&m 


Scptemkcr  !•,  Itl4 


Dwins  the  T 


Under  aix- 


COUNTY 


Albany 

Allegmny 

Bronx 

Broome 

Cettaraaffus . 

Cayuga 

Chantauqua. . 
Chemanff  ■ .  •  ■ 
Chenansro.... 

Clinton 

Columbia — 

Cortland 

Delaware  — 

Dutchees 

Brie 


Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimw 

Jeffereon 

Kinars 

Lewis 

Livinirston 

If  adison 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Nassau 

New  York 

Niagara 

Oneida.  Rome. 

Oneida.  Utica 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange.  Goshen .... 
Orange.  Newborgh 

Orleans 

Oswego.  Oswego. . . 
Oswego.  Pulaaki. . . 

Otvego 

Putnam 

Que«Mis 

Rensselaer 

Ric>imotid 

Rockland 

St.  Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Schuyler » 

Seneca.  Ovid 

Seneca.  Waterloo . . 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westchester 

Peekskill 

Westchester 

White  Plains 

Wyoming 

Yates 


Total. 


of 


S 

m 

~2 
2 
3 
6 
2 
4 


6 
1 
6 

2 
48 


6 

1 


1 
1 
4 
1 

1 


5 
5 


14 
1 

1 

143 


Sixteen  and 

under 
twenty-one 
years  of 


» 


3 

28 


« 

366 

8 

352 

56 

80 

21 

21 
112 

17 

39 

26  ! 

10 

14 
150 
922 


11 


64 
125 
32 
18 
54 
184 

3 
18 
10 
18 
55 
30 

8 
17 
18 
46 

2 
21 
16 

466 

248 
41 
9^ 

5.030 


45 
19 
29 
39 
1 
21 
45 
16 
6 
24 
20 

3r)0 
58 
53 
13 

103 
80 

168 

122 
45 
68 
48 
10 
3i 
21 
20 
1 


£ 


28 
2 

■  ■ 

8 
1 
6 

8 

1 

15 

6 
96 


6 

5 

O 

3 

•  ■ 

8 
3 

7 

3 
3 

16 
6 
1 

24 
9 


10 
2 
1 


I 


Twenty-one  I 
and  not  over  1.  .^'^ 
thirty       ***'y  ^ 
y         ' 


1 

6 
3 
2 
4 
14 

3 
1 
3 
3 
3 


?! 


S 


8081 

ii; 

463' 
2291 
108! 

J2SI 
128, 

380; 

87| 

144 

90i 

urn 
27: 

386' 
1.8711 
43i 
137 

21: 

89 

177 1 

3! 

.^9' 
128 

83| 

23! 

44! 

67 
7l7j 

74! 
256; 

82 
362' 
38oj 
1.511! 
165: 
1S3! 
185; 
169; 

3>l 
1051 

H7 

301 

)2i 
3; 

206' 
64! 
74 
2Sti 
450 
S 
41 
20; 
1431 
1061 
90' 
32 
89 

54 
96! 

12! 
371 
26 

I 
767! 

906 

177 
8< 


6 

106 
1 


50 
1 

35 
2 
2 
8 

10 

12 
4 

15 
8 

12 

12 

161 

4 

10 

3 
•> 


3 
28 
11 

3 
1 

128 

36 

24 
13 
43 
13 
4 
21 

14  i 

9 


iH5  i 
17  { 
10 

12  I 

46 


8 
o 
4 
I 
4 
4 

32 
1 
2 


1.196 

25 
271 
447 
244 
356 
397 
892j 

9i| 
290, 
225; 
1721 

33: 
564, 
956t 

581 
234 

91 
183 
4131 
I* 
112; 
2661 

86! 
I42I 
217' 
.213! 
988! 
241) 
6671 

2oel 

7381 
209; 

1,164 
191; 
446! 
345: 
284! 
317 

421 ; 

210 
168 
200 
16 
471 

112; 

186 
791 1 
0'9 

42! 

91 

32! 
464; 
246. 
3001 

85: 
1721 
1711 
233: 
120 
271 

49 

1.492 

1.596 
243> 

421 


74 

m  « 

19 
5 

ao 

10 
18 

ao 

4 

8 

4 

9 

6 
35 
97 

3 

V. 

3  i 

2  i 

I 

6 
19 

6| 

]■ 

1 
19 

2 
17 

4 

z2 
II 

6 
25 

l\ 

27  i 


*{  ' 
2U  : 
13  I 
0 
12 
51 


6 
10 
18 

^! 

9  I 
10  1 

3| 


28 


2 

1 


333    'l3.8aB:    9»Z    23.108'    923 


ToUl 


2.857 

461 

1.079 

738; 

884; 

480; 
541! 

L891' 
145! 
479 
342| 
325. 
76 

1.096! 

lis; 
416 

131 

302! 

681' 

fi" 
2021 

4S<i 

m, 

171' 
288[ 
300! 

2.055i 
870 
97« 
297. 

1.204! 
624| 

2.838; 
478; 
624; 
6051 
502 
3«5i 
557 
3181 

218; 

213. 

19 
7:14! 

2119' 

27!» 

l.OWJ 

1.294 

54 

14di 

62; 

«?6 

407 
420 
125; 

278 
2431 
880 
134 

92 

2,7^5 

2.764 

462 

60 


I 


126 

1 
76 

9 
22 
22 
24 
38 

8 
3T 
13 
41 

6 

42 

356 

7 
2» 

I 

5 
10 

is- 

r.2 

id 

ii 
z 

203 

4 

44 
20 

HI 
:«» 
II 

:J2 
2 

40 


ti- 
^t 

H 

2h 

ni 

H 

1 

18 

IK 

25 

3 

7 

16 

45 

4 

2 

I 

31 

216 
5 
2 


41.669;  2.276 


r>w) 


TWENTIETH     ANNUAL     REPORT    OF    THE 


Showing  Oeeiip»ttoii  of  Pienoiis  Befor*  ConTlctton 


Albany 


I     •     •      ■•••■! 


Accountant. 

Actors 

Afrents 

Architect  .. 

Artist 

Author 

Bakers 

Ball  player  . . . . ' 

Barbers 

Bartenders  

Basket  maker 

Bell  boys    

BlacksRi  iths 

BoardinflT  House  Keep'rs 

Boat  builder 

Boatmen 

Boiler  makers 

Bookbinders 

Bookkeepers 

Bootblacks 

Bottlers 

Boxmakers 

iBimssworker  

"Bricklayers  

Brokers. 

Brushmakers    

Buffer   

Butchers   

Button  makers 

Cabinet  makers 

Candy  makers 

Canvassers 

Car  builder 

Carpenters 

Cashiers 

Cattlemen 

Cement  workers. . .  

Chair  makers 

Chauffeurs 

Ciffar  makers  

Civil  enirineer 

Clerks 

Collar  turner 

Collectors 

Coafectioners 

Cooks  

Cooper  

Core  makers 

Curriers • ■..• 

Cutlers 

Cutters 

Deck  hand  

Dentists 

De ;isTiers  >...• 

Detective  — 

Domestics 

Drauirhtsman 

Dressmakers 

Drillers 

Drivers 

Drusrsrists ...    

Dyers •  • 

Electricians 

Electrotyper 

Elevator  men 

Enflrineers 

Errand  boys. . 

Expressman 

Farmers 

Finishers 

Firemen 

Florists 

Foremen • 

Ftuit  Dealer 


1 
1 
2 


18 

•  ■ 

22 
20 

■  • 

S 

18 


4 

17 
4 
8 

2 
2 
1 

81 
4 
2 
1 

16 
1 
9 

•  • 

2 

1 
48 


1 

12 

9 

1 

ei 
1 

i 

49 

1 

4 


2 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

1 

•  ■ 

1 

i 

26 

•  « 

2 
20 

«  • 

2 
18 

i  ■ 

44 

•  • 

77 
8 


Allesany      Bronx 


1 1 


Broome    Cattaranrus  Cayosm 

« 

9 


1 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

1 
11 

»  • 

18 
8 


1 
1 
4 


•  a 


1 
1 


7 
1 


8 

i 


•  ■ 


7 
4 


21 


1 
2 


32 
1 

•  • 
«  I 

•  • 

28 

■  • 

87 


1 

•  • 

1 


22 


6 
9 
8 


1 
8 


7 
1 
1 
2 


6 

■  • 

1 


6 
1 


8 


2 

'4 
1 


1 

■  ■ 

8 


8 


2 
2 


60 


2 

77 

8 

«  ■ 

14 

•  • 

6 

7 
7 
1 


8 
1 
2 


8 

4 


1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
5 


1 
1 


48 
6 
7 
1 


19 

•  • 

2 


6 
1 


1 
1 


2 

»  • 

1 
1 

■  a 

6 
2 


2 
3 
1 
1 


a 

• « 

2 


I 


«  « 


2 


STATE     COMMISSION     OF    PRISONS  561 

Showing  Occuimtion  of  Prisoners  Before  Conviction  {Continued) 

Albany 


I  •  ■  • .  « ■  • 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


«■■•  »•••• 


PurricrB. . .  ■ 

Gardeners 

Gasfitters 

Gatemen 

Glass  workers .  • 

Glazier 

Glovecutters.... 
Glovemaker  ...• 

Grinders 

Groom 

Hall  Boys 

Harness  makers 

Hatters 

Horsemen 

Horseshoers...- 

Hostlers.    

Hotel  keepers  .  • 
Housekeepers  .  • 
House  workers  . 
Hucksters.**. 

Inspectors 

Investigrators 

Ironworkers 

Janitors 

Jewelers 

Jockeys 

Junkmen 

laborers 

Lathers 

Laundrymen 

Laundresses 

Leathei  workers  .... 

L«»tter  carriers 

Linemen 

Lithographer 

Ixx:kbmith  .«•.» 

Longrshoremen 

Lumber  shovers 

Lunchman 

Machinists 

Manaflrer    

Manufacturers 

MaHons 

Mechanics 

Merchants. .... 

Me.ssenirers 

Metal  workers 

Mid  wives 

Milkman  

Mill  hands 

Milliner  

Millwriffhta 

Miners 

Miscellaneous 

Motormen 

Moulders     

Movers  

Musicians 

New:<boys 

Newsdealers 

No  occupation 

Nurses 

Office  boys 

Oilers 

Operators 

Orderlies 

Packers 

Painters 

Paperhan^ers . . 
Paner  makers  . . 
Pattern  makers 

Papers  

Peddlers 

Photographers  ■ 


If    ■■••••«i 


«■•••••    •• 


•  ••••• 


•  ■    •  •  •  I 


4 
8 

>  • 

1 
1 
8 


4 

6 

•  • 

4 

7 


1 

84 

2 

■  • 

1 

1075 

16 


1 
6 


2 

•  • 

01 

•  ■ 

■  • 

7 

i 
2 
2 

■  • 
«  ■ 

9 

■  • 

1 
4 
2 
2 
16 

6 
1 


1 
1 
S 

68 
2 
4 
4 
2 

18 
1 


17 
87 


8 


AUesany 

• 


I  I  I 


85 


Bronx 

• 


Broome   Cattarausus  Caaruffm 


I  I  a 


^ 


2 


8 
2 


1 

i 


2 
2 
8 
12 
2 

•  • 

7 

307 

9 

5 


1 

20 

1 

6 


8 
1 

"i 

3 


6 
2 

6 
2 
2 

4 


8 

m    m 

1 


8 

>    • 

2 


8 

■  • 

2 


252 


18 


24 

i 


8 
1 


1 
6 
1 
4 


6 

81 


47 


1 

18 

2 

2 

11 


12 


24 


9 
1 


8 


1 
8 

197 
2 


6 
6 

■  * 

2 


2 


2 
6 


8 
6 


-a 


2 


820 


1 
2 


9 


4 
6 


2 


10 


6 

e 

fa 


2 


niti! 


TWENTIETH     ANNUAL     REPOKT    OF    THE 


Showing  ()c*cui>atioii  of  Prisonera  Before  Conviction   {ContiHued) 


Albany       All«Kany 


PhymclAH 

PUnoroakflT* 

Pipe  cutters  and  fttten.. 

Plasterer*    

Pluinb«n  

Polishers 

Porters 


■  •  •  • 


■  •  •  • 


Pressmen 

Printers 

Railroadmen 

Real  esUte  dealer.  ■ 
Restaurant  keepers. 

Riffffers 

Roofers 

Sailmakers 

Sailors.  

Salesmen 

Saloon  keepers 

Sawmaker 

Sawyers 

School  boy 

ShlpbuiMers 

Shirt  ironer  ■ 

Shoecutters    

Shnrmakers 

Siffnal  men 

Silversmiths 

Slaters 

Smelter 

Soldiers  

Spinners 

Staffe  hands  

Stablemen 

Steam  fitters 

Stenofrraphers > 

Steward 

Stokers  

Stonecutters 

Stone  masons 

Storekeepers 

Stud«>nts 

Tailors 

Tanners 

T<san;ters.   

Tele^aphers 

Tinsmiths 

Upholsterers 

Valet 

Waffon  makers  

Waiters 

inraltress  ..  ....■••.. 

Watchmaker 

IR^atchmen 

Weavers 

Wheelwriffht 

Window  trimmer  ... 

Wireworkers 

Woodmen 

Wood  workers 

Woolsorters  ..., 


« 
"3 


3 

6 

11 

10 

12 

a     • 

7 
31 
37 

1 

S 
8 
1 

28 

14 

5 

1 

i 

3 

1 

12 
2 


40 


11 

i 

4 

■  • 

8 
3 


I 


■  « 


Bronx 


Broome    Cattarauffus  Cayoffa 


7 
20 

3 
14 

2 
18 
19 


« 

s 


« 
"3 


3     I 


V 

3 


6 

38 


2 

« 
5 

1 

18 
28 


1 

2 

10 


53 


3 
4 


3 

1 
1 


1 
2 
3 


1 
21 

3 
2 


7 
2 


1  4 


£ 


2 

i 


3 
14 


m 

E 

« 


1 

■    • 

*     « 
«    • 

•    • 

•   m 

•  • 

•  • 

•    ■ 

8 

•  ■ 

•  • 

^  ^ 

■  ■ 

•    • 

1 

•    • 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

•  ■ 

2 

•    ■ 

■    • 

•    a 

•   • 

.  • 

1 

«  • 

•    a 

2 
22 

•    > 

■    • 

•    • 

•    • 

•  ■ 

2 

•    • 

>    • 

•    • 

f    a 

5 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•    • 

i 

•    • 

2 

•  ■ 

.     • 

1 

■  • 

■    ■ 

•    • 

■  • 

2 

•  • 

>  ■ 

■    • 

7 

•  • 

•    • 

•    ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

•    • 

•  • 

■    a 

•    • 

a    • 

10 

,  , 

•  • 

,  , 

,    ^ 

3 

•    ■ 

•    • 

•    • 

14 

«    a 

•  ■ 

•  • 

^     , 

2 

•    a 

•    • 

2 

,     , 

a    « 

•  » 

I 

6 

•    • 

■    • 

■    • 

10 

■    ■ 

•    ■ 

2 

1 

m    • 

•    • 

•    ■ 

•    • 

•  • 

•    a 

18 

3 

•    ■ 

r5 

•    • 

•    • 

■    • 

■    a 

22 

12 

h 

■  • 

■    • 

1 

■    • 

•  • 

•    ■ 

2 

,  , 

4 

•    • 

,    , 

•    • 

3 

,    , 

1 

, 

1 

7 

•    • 

■    • 

•  • 

1 

2 

•  • 

a    ■ 

.     , 

•    « 

■    • 

1 

.  . 

.  , 

•  ■ 

Total 2,857   126 


46 


1  1079   78   788 


9   884   22   480   22 


STATE    COMMISSION    OF    PRISONS  563 

Showing  (X'cupation  of  Prisoners  Before  Cmivictlon  {Comikmmedj 

Chautauqua    Ch«munc     Chmamamo     CUntun     GohMibia      GvtIaBd 

•  •  •  J8  jg  _• 

3i'ii'aiji3i'3S 

ActOfB •••••••••••••••••••  ••  9         ••  ••  ••  3  S 

lA^^vlBvfl  ■••••••••#•••••••  ^  •• 

AUVnOr  ••••••••••••••••••  1  ••  -• 

AxttRiaker 1  

Bajkcrt 2  Iti  1  2  1  - 

Barbers 5  14  7                   3                   2 

Bartenders 9  1  2 

Basket  makers 1 

Bsilboys 1  3 

Bll  postei'Sa •••• •>•••  1  1 

BUleksmitba 4  17  8                  7                  1                  4 

ooauHeii  •••••■••••'•••••  ••        .»        ••  « 

Boilermakers 6  7        1                   3 

Bookkeeper 1  


Boxmidcer 1 

Bricklayers 2  12        4  10 

Bridge  builders 7        2 


Broomniaker •..•..  1 

Butchers 1  10        3  2 

Cabinetmakers 1  4  3 

Candy  makers 2       

Carpenters 20..  36..         3.           4..         2..          1 

Cement  workers...  ■ ....  2        

Chauffeurs 3       2 

v^neescmaKef  s.  «••.••..•.  4 

Ciitar  makers 11                   5                   2                   3                   2 

Clerks 3  18        3        ..         2        ..        12 

Concrete  workers 2        

Cooks 4  20         4                              3                    6                    2 

Coopers    .  •  1  1        -   . . 

Corcmakers 1  3                                      ..                  •« 

Cmnemen 2  ..                                                .. 

Dentists 1        1 

Detectives 2        

Dishwasher 1        

Domestics. 6  9  16        

Dressmaker 1        .  • 


Drillers 2        3        

Klectricians 3  2  8 

Rnffineers  3  5  1  2  2  2 

Ensrravers 1  2 

Exprest^man. ..  1 

Farmers 17  48  18  36  3  58 

Pinishen 10        

Firtimen  4  29        1  3        ..         8 

I*  ishermen 4 

Florists 2        

Fruit  dealers 2 

r  umer 1  ..        .. 

Gardener ..  3  6 

Gatifitter 1 

Cateman 1  . . 

G  aH8  workers 1  21        

Harness  makers 1  3        2  1 

Horsemen 6        

Horseshoers  1  1 

Hostlers 6        8        8 

Hotel  keepers 6  2 

Housekeepers 19  IS  8 

House  workers 18  18 

1  flBJ^CCCOITB  ••••••••••••••  Z 

Ironworkers 6  29  2        2 

Janitors. fi 

Jockey  1 

Junkmen 1  1  1 

laborers 244  718  65        ..294  283 


•  •  •  •  •  » 


G<i4  TWENTIETH     ANNUAL    REPORT    OP    THE 

Showing  Occupation  of  Prisoners  Before  Conviction  (Continued) 

Chantaoqua    Chcmans    Chenango     Clinton      Colambia       Cortland 

«  « 

6 

£ 


liiiilililii 


Ljauivjrs  •••»•»••••••••••■  X                   o                            ••                   ••        ••        «•        »• 

Laundrymt  n 1                    1        ••                               6        ••        •• 

Liaundrc8868 •<                   2                  ••                  •.        .. 

Linomen 2                   8                                       1                            ••         8 

Livery  mo  n  ■••••••••••••  ••        ••                  ••         z        ••        ••                    z 

Lurnbormen  .•••• 1                    1                    7                    8 

Machinists 18  61  1        10  6 

fn  K  t\  ftjSTOf  ■■•«••••••■«••••  •«          ••                                              ■•          «•           X 

Masons  •  6                   4                   8                   1                   4 

AA^ftc  cutvOr*  ■•••■•>••••••  •«                   ••                   •«          X        ••                              •• 

Mechanical  engineer.  ■  •  1        

MccnanicB •  1                    Z                  ••         ••                             •• 

Merchants 1 

Metal  worker 1 

Millhands 18 

MiiKin&n 

Miners 1 

Miscellaneous 2 

Moto-men •  2 

Moalders 8 

MuM'^ians 

No  occupation . .  2 

Nurses 

Operators 2 

Optician 


•  • 


N 


•   • 


fl   • 


•   • 


Roofers •••. 1  ^l                             ••                   ••          8 

Sa<Hr8    6  12                   1                   4                   2 

Saiesni'^n 16  4                  ..                   2 

Saw  filers 2        


1 


Painters 82                 41                   6                 19                   8  6 

Paperhanirers 2                                      ••                            ••         2        ..  2 

p^p^r  TnaKers* •«••••••.•                                                                          x                    '  .. 

Peddlers 4                    1                    2                    4                    1  6 

Photojrraphers •  •                    1                                       1  1 

Physicians 2        1        1 

Piano  tuners 8  

Plasterer  1  

Plumbers 6                 15                                       2                   1        ..  8 

Polishers  •....••••••..•••  Z                   ss                  ••                   •.                    x  .. 

Port-^r 1  


Potter... 1 

Prefaaman 1  

Print  "F.  .....  • 6                   13                                           1  4  2 

Publiiher ••  ••        .•        ••          *        ••        ■•        ••  ••  ••        •• 

Rai'road  men 5                 26                   2        4  4 

Real  estate. • ••  •■                            **        '*        '*  **  ■*         1 

Riveter 1 


Stsam  fitters 2  ..          6  1 

St^^l  worker 1 

Stenoirraphers 1  2 

Stonecutter's ,,.....  ••  ..        ..  ..         s        ..        ••  ..        ..        •• 

St->ne  masons 6  ..  •• 

T'iilors ....«•..••••  8  8  x  1        ..          2 

Tanners ••  ••         4  ..        ..                  ..  ..        .. 

Teamstprs  12  28                   6        6                 22 

Telecraphers ••  4  ..                    1  1 

Timekeepers  ..••.•••••••  ..  .•         ••  ••         ••                   ••         ••  •■         ••          8 

Tinsmiths 8  8        2 

Tooldwssers •  1  2 

Trimmers •«  ••         ••        ••         ••        ••  ••         ..          8 

Umbrella  menders 8  ••        8 

UoholHterera 4  ••         1  ••         •                   1        ••  1 

\^a{{>on  maker ••  ••        ••  ••        ••        ••  * 

^Vaitcrs 1  ••        11  ••                    ••          8        .•  ••                    .. 


Waitresses  ••        ••  '        ••        ••        ••        •• 

Watchmakers 1  1 

^Teaver!*  .......«•.•• 2  ••        ■•        ••         ••        ••        ••        ••         8                  .. 

Wire  workers ••  ••        ••        ••        ••        ••        ••        ••                  ••        22 

Woodworkers 8  
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Scho ■»!  boys ••                                                  •  2  6 

Scho>l8rirl8 ••         ■•        ••         ••  2        ••        ..         ..        10 

Sho"^  "Takers 1  6                                       8  ..        ..        ..         2 

>^oldie  s..   ••«.•• ••  *        ••        '^                 *^  ••        'i        ••        •.        .. 
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Showing  Occupation  of  Prisoners  Before  Conviction  {C<mtinued) 


Accountants 

Actors 

Affents 

Arcnit6ct •••• 

Bakers 

Barbers 

Bartenders 

Basket  makers 

Bellboys 

Blacksmiths 

Boatmen 

Boiler  makers 

Bookkeepers • 

Bootblacks 

Boxmaker  •• 

Bricklayers 

Butchers  

Cabinet  makers 

Candy  maker  

Carpenters 

Chairmaker 

Chambermaids 

Chauffeurs 

Ciflrar  makers.     

Civil  enjrineer 

Clerks 

Compositors  •  •  •  •  • 

Contractors 

Cooks  

Coopers 

Core  makers 

Craneman  •  •  • 

Cutter 

Detectives 

Domestics 

Draughtsman 

Dressmakers   

Drillers 

Druf7firists 

Electricians 

Ensineers 

Engravers 

Farmers 

Firemen 

FloribU 

Foremen 

Gardeners    

Gasfitter  

Glass  workers. 

Glove  makers 

HarnesB  makers 

Horsemen 

Hotel  Clerk 

Hotel  keepers 

Housek<>ep(  ra 

Inspectors ••••.•.. 

Ironworkers •  

Jewelers 

Junkmen 

Laborers 

Lather 

Laundrymen 

Laundresses 

Leather  workers 

Linemen 

Locksmiths 

Longfffhoremen 

Lumbermen 

Machinists 

Mail  clerk  •••••••••••••• 

Malster 

Manager 
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TWENTIETH     ANNUAL     REPORT     OF     THE 


S)u»wiiijB:  Occupation  of  PrlHonei's  Before  Conviction  (Continued) 


Delawfune    Dutcheas 


Erie 


Maaons  

Merchmnts 

Millhands 

Millwriffhto 

Miners  

MisoelUineouft 

Motormen 

Moulders 

Musicians   

Newsdealer 

New8i>apennan 

No  oceuiMition 

Nurses 

Painters 

Paper  makers. 

Peddlers •  • 

Photoifraphcf 8 • . 

Physicians 

Plasterers 

Plumbers 

Polishers 

porters 


(•••■^••i 


■  •  •     *  •  I 


Printer 

Railroadmen 

KmI  estate 

HoozerSa  •••••••••>••••••• 

Sailors .-.■ 

Salesmen 

Saloon  keepers . .  •  •  • 

School  Iwys •••• 

Shoe  makers 

Spinners 

Steamfttters 

Stonecutters 

Stonemasons- 

Student 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Teamsters 

Telegraphers 

Tinsmiths 

Umbrella  menders. 

Undertaker 

Ushers 

Waiters 
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Weaverb 

Wood  workers. 
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6    1098       42    8249     866      118 


7      416       29      181 


Affttnts  

Architect' ••••  ■  ••• 

Attorney 

Bakers 1 

Ball  players • 

Barbers 1 

Bartenders 1 

Bellboys 1 

Blacksmith* •  ....         1 

Boat  builders 

Bsatnea 1 

Boilermakers  •.•••.•••••• 
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Showing  Occnpation  of  Prisoners  Before  Conviction  {Oontinued) 


Bookk 
Booil 


blade... 


BrieklajTOTS... 

Biok«rs 

Broonunaken . 

Buffer 

Btttehcra 

Candjrmakers 


Omant  worken 

CoAUffaim  .•••• 

CllWIUBt 

Cmrmakan 

darks 

CoUactor.  ••••••••.•.•• 

Contraatort 

Cooka 

Coapars 

Cfwamakara 

Cutlar 

Guttara 

Dantist 

L/isnwaanars  •••••.• 


Draoirhtainan. . . . 

DHUar 

Drivars 

Dninri*t8 

Elactriciant 

En^inaara 

EnffraTer 

Farmera 

Fireman 

Florist 

Foraman 

Gardanam 

Glaaaworkara  ... 

Guide 

Hameaamakar- . . 

iiav*ar8«  •  • 

Horsaroan 

Hortaahoar 

Hospital  orderly. . 
Hotel  keepers — 
Hooaekeepars . . . . 
Housewwkars. . . . 
Insurance  Acent. 
Ironworkers  —   , 

Jewelers 

Junkmen 

Knitters 

Laborers 

Laundrymen 

Laundresees 

Leather  worker- . 
Letter  carriers... 

Linemen 

Lithosrrapher 

L>ek4mithi  

Longshoremen . . 

Lumbermen 

Machinists 

Manacrers 

Manufacturer — 

Maaons 

Mattress  makers  ■ 

Meat  cutter 

Mechanics 

Merchants 

Midwife 

Millhands 

MlUwriffhta 

Minora 

Misedlaneoua. .  ■  ■ 
Moulders 


Gen 
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Showing  Occupation  of  Prisoners  Before  Conviction   (Continued) 


Newsdealer 

Newspaperman  

No  occupation 

Nuraerynian ••• 

NaiYes 

Optician 

Packers 

Painters  

Paperhanfirers 

Papermakert 

Peddlers 

Photographers 

Physicians 

Piano  tuner 

Plasterer 

Platers  

Plumbers 

Polishers 

Porters 

Pressmen 

Printers 

Railroad  men 

Real  estate  

Restaurant  keepers 

juiKiih^cr   ■••      ■••.»•••••«•• 

Rubber  workers 

Sailors 

SMiiesmen  •••••••        •... 

Saloon  keepers 

Beamstress •••.. 

Shoemakers 

Soldiers 

Soinners 

Steamfitters 

Steeplejack 

Steward  

Stonecutters 

Stonemasons 

Storekeeper 

Student 

Tailors 

Tailoresses 

Teamsters 

Telefirranher 

Tinsmiths 

Truckmen 

Umbrella  menders 

Undertakers 

Upholstf^rer 

Waiters 

Weavers 

V  heelwriffht  

Woodworkers 
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Total 302 


5      681 
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202        16      430       52      186        19 
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Actors 

Airents 

Bakers 

Bankers .... 

Barbers 

Bartenders. 
Blacksmiths 
Boatman 
Boilermakers 
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Showing  Occupation  of  Prisoners  Before  Conviction   {Continued) 


•••«•••••••• 


•«••••••««•■ 


•  ■••■•••a««i 


Bookbinders. 
Bookkeepers 

Bras<«worker 

Bricklayers  

Broomtnakers 

Bm-  hmaker • 

ButTers 

Butchers 

jsub  or        •••••   •■••■«••• 

Cabinetmakers  

Candymakers  •  •  •  • 

Canner'^ 

Carpenters 

Chauffeurs  

Cheesrmaker 

Cigarmakers 

Clerks 

Coachmen  

Contractor  •  •  •  •  •. 

Cooks 

Coremakers 

Craneman  •••• 

Cutter  ■  .. 
Domestics  .. 
Drivern  ..... 
Electricians. 
Ensrineers... 
Farmers.... 
Firemen  — 
Florist. 

Floormen 

Gardeners 

Gateman   

Gla  sworkers 

Glazier 

Guide 

Harnensmakers 

Hatter 

Horseman 

Hostlers 

Hntelkeepers 

Housekeeper 

Ho  seworkers — . 

Hucksters 

•Icemen 

Ironworkers 

Jewelers 

Junkmen 

Knitters  .... 
Laborers ..... 

Lather 

Laundryman 
LnualreHS. . 
Lumb^  rmen 

Machinists 

Manufacturers 

Ma  ona 

Mechanic  

M'-rcVanta      

M  e^sengrers 

MMlhamis  

Milliner 

M'ner 

Miscellaneous 

Motormen 

Moulder   

Mnsicinn 

Newspaperman 

No  occupation 

Opticians  • 

*  ac*€er  ..«•-.,••*   •«..... 

Painters 

Ptiperhanfirers 


•  •  ■••«•>• 


«  •  •  ■  «  I 


Lewis    Livin^ton    Madison       Montffomety    Monroe    Nartau 


1 

1 

•  a 

•  « 


8 
1 

1 


•  ♦ 

U 

2 

•  • 


1 
8 


L9 

1 

•  • 

8 

3 


2 


•  a 


2 
2 
1 


2 
6 


209 


■  • 
«  • 


2 
8 


1 

p  • 

2 


16 


e  o  • 

I    ^    I    4  I 


£ 


■a 


& 


& 


V  d  w 

s  I  s 


2 

1 


17 
24 

•  • 

16 
2 

•  a 

66 
26 


2 


2 

1 


8 


2 
1 


5 

»  a 

1 

■  • 

1 


8 
24       16 


2       14 


11 


«  a 
a   • 


2 


93 


a   a 


u 

9 

8 
8 


a   a 


13 
1 
2 


•     9  ■     • 


8 
2    ' 


1 
2 


220 


•   •  «   a 


1188 


9 

4 
1 


1 
1 


45 

•  • 

17 

21 
2 

•  • 

1 


2 

35 

1 


•   a 
a   • 

14 


2 

52 

4 


2 
2 


2 

•  « 

4 
7 


6 

«  »  • 

2 

8 

88      828 


8 

"i 

■  • 

1 
26 


n 


1 
1 

2 


4 

1 


82 
4 


6 
1 
1 
4 


18 
4 

3 
8 
S 

1 
2 
2 

1 


1 
1 
1 

'4 
5 


7R0 


4 

4 


7 
1 
1 

•    a 

1 
1 


^. 


9 

I 


a  « 


^ 


f: 
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TWENTIETH     ANNUAL    KBPORT    OF    THE 


Showing  Occupation  of  Prisoners  Before  Conviction  {Continued) 


Lewis     Livingston    Madison     Monroe  Montcomery     Ni 


Peddlor. 

PilotB 

Pipecntter  and  fitter 

Ptnmbers 

PoUahers 

Porters 


Printers 

Railroad  men 

Riffvers 

Roofers 

Sailmaker 

Sailors 

Salesmen 

Saloonkeepers 

Sawyer 

Shoonakers 

wWersmitn  ••>••  • 

Spinners 

Stablemen 

Steamfltters 

Stonecutters 

Stonemason 

Storekeepers  ••• ••• 

Students 

TaikMTS 

A  auorcsses  ••••••  •••••••• 

Tanner 

Teachers 

Teamsters 

Teleffraphers 

Tinsmiths 

Umbrella  menders 

Upholsterers 

Waiters 

Waitresses 

^r  atchmen •• 

Weavers 

Woodmen  ■ • 

Woodworkers 


1 
1 


1 
1 


8 
>• 

■  • 

2 

>    B 

«    • 

1 


1 

40 


h 


•  •  •  ■ 


1 

•   m 

1 


2 

*  • 

1 


2 


2 


1 
1 


•   •  •   a 


fa 


i 


2 

i 
1 
1 


2 


1 
1 


■    • 

2 


I  I  I  I 


2 

•  • 

2 


21 
16 

•  • 

10 
15 
19 

•  • 

21 


2 

i 

t 
1 
1 


87       12 


7 
12 


2 

■  » 

4 

i 


10 

« • 

88 

•  ■ 

1 

2 

66 

2 

28 

•  « 

6 

•  • 

17 

•  • 

ao 


10 


2 

1 


8 


2 

•  • 

8 


2 

1 
8 
8 

1 


2 
6 

4 


2 

1 


8 


I 


Total. 


171 


11      800         2  2.066      203      870         4      976       66 


New  York    Niagara 


Actors 

Acrents 

Attorneys 

Bakers 

Barbers 

Bartenders 

Bellboys-  

Blacksmiths 

Boardins-honse  keep'rs 
Boat  builder*  ••••••••••• 

Boatmen 

BoOer  makers 

Bookbinder 

Bookkeepers 

Bootblacks 

Boxmaker 

Brassworker 

Bricklayers 

Brickmaker  I  •••••••••••• 

Brokers 

Buffers 


2 
3 
1 
2 


1 
8 
1 

i 

■  • 

6 


8 


11 
4 


4 

8 


2 
1 


Oneida        Oneida     Onondaira 
Rome  Utica 

e  o 


a  I  a  I  I 


14 

8 
2 


2 

6 

a    • 

4 

18 
26 


10 


22 


e 

a 


2 

8 
8 
2 


2 
4 


1 


Ontario 


e 

a 


2 
3 
1 


4 
1 

2 
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Showing  Occupation  of  Prisoners  Before  Conviction  {ContimMed) 


N«wToric 


OaMtL       OaaUft       Oaondat*     Oatarte 


Biieh«fa 
Cabbft 

Cwpentonr 
Cuaffaan. 


Cirftl  fliigiii6V 

Clarka 

ConfeetioiMra 
Contrmcton 

Cooks 

Coopors 


•  •  •  •  •  •  •  I 


Catten 

D«cor»tor 

Dosiffsen 

Domostlct 

DreaimakT 

Drillw 

DriTora 

Drunists 

Electricians 

Engineers 

Eniprmyer 

Farmen 

Finisher 

Ftrenen 

Furriers 

Gardener 

Glassworker.  — 

Glazier 

Gunsmith 

Hackman 

Hamees  makers 

Hatters 

Hostlers 

Housekeepers. . . 
Honseworkers. 

Iceman 

Insurance  Ajrents 

Ironworkers 

Jewelers 

Jockey 

Junkman , 

Knitters 

Laborers 

Lathers 

Laundnrmsn 

Laundresses 

Letter  carrier 

Linemen 

Lithographer 

Liveryman 

Lumber  dealer. . . . 

Lumbermen 

Machinists 

Managers 

Manufacturers. . . , 

Masons 

Mechanics 

Merchants 

Metal  worker 

Milkman 

Millbands 

Millwrights 

Miner 

Miscellaneous 

Moulders 

Musicians 


•••■««•«•< 


No  occupation. 

Nurses... 

Operators. 


I 

6 
1 
1 
8 
7 
1 
1 
4 
2 


4 
1 
2 


8 
2 

2 
8 
1 


1 
1 

"i 

2 


1 
8 
1 
8 


U 

i 

■  • 

1 

«  ■ 

1 
1 
1 

i 

2 
2 

1 

1 

IT 

i 

4 

u 

■  • 

2 
2 

1 


I 


4  . 


14 

4 


7 
6 
8 


1 
2 

8 

•  • 

41 


1 
1 


1 

7 


9 

■  • 

1 


10 


2 
6 


1 
1 
8 
1 

1 


Utica 


I  1  I  1  I  I  I 


18 


li 
2 


U 


20         8 


2 
7 


»  •  •  • 


12 


14 

•  « 

16 

•  • 

18 


114 


4 
8 


10 


8 


87 


19 


18 


20 
241 


70 


216 
748 


10 
1 


I 


8 
1 

2 


11 


14 


29 


20 
8 


86 


479 


12 

A 
2 

•  • 

2 


16 


4 

1 


619 


14 

7 


«  •  •  • 


572 


TWENTIETH    ANNUAL    REPORT    OP    THE 


Showing  Occupation  of  Prisoners  Before  Conviction  (OonHnued) 


N«wYcrk     Niavan 


Packer 

Painters 

Paperbanflfcr 

Papermakera 

Peddlers 

Photofrraphers 

Physicians 

Piano  maker 

Pipe  cutters  and  fittera. 

Plumbers 

Polisher 

Porters 

Pressers 

Pressman 

Printers 

Publisher  

Railroad  men  

Real  estate  men 

Restaurant  ke*  pen 

Roofers 

Sailora 

Salesmen 

Saloon  keepers 

Shoemakers 

Silversmith 

Soldiers    

Spinners 

Stablemen 

Steamfltters 

Stenoirrapher 

Stereotsrper •  •  • 

Steward 

Stonecutters*  •  •  •  • 

ovoreiceeper  ■  ■••••■•••••• 

Students 

Tailors 

J  nMilGa  ••••••••««■■•• 

Teamsters 

Telegraphers 

Tinsmiihs 

Truckmen 

Umbrella  menders 

Undertakers 

Uphohterers 

Wairers 

Waitresses 

Wa'-chmakcr 

Watchman 

Weavers 

Woodworkers 


1 
9 

1 

•  • 

6 

1 

2 
1 


2 
8 
1 
6 
1 
2 
6 
8 
1 

•  a 

82 

4 
1 
1 


2 

■  • 

1 

•  • 

1 


1 

19 


1 
2 
2 
1 

»  • 

1 
2 

•  • 

1 
1 


3 


Oneida 
Rome 

e 


Oneida 
Utiea 


Onondaga    Ontario 


e        e        •        •        • 


28       1*6   .'.'   141       M 

•        •  •        •  • 

16 

6   1    . 

8   

1    . 

8   

..    2   ..    4   •   . 

1   

..    7   ..    6   2   . 

'.'.    6        11    y.    '.'.    y.    'i    '. 

4 

6   19 

• 

6. 

1    

2   

..    8   ..    4   1   . 

6   9   . 

2   42   ..    8   . 

4   9   . 

'.     2    ;.* 

2   

60   ..   286   ..    1    . 

*.*.    'i    *.*.    y    V.    *.'.    '.'.    *4    *. 

2 

2   V. 

1   

8   

1   

8   

4   174        1 

1   

'.       i 

8   ..   24       109   ..   22   . 
2                        8   . 

2   8   . 

2 

71   

2   

1   . 

7       21       26        7 

o     ••                lo     • . 

40    •  •    4 1     Z 
1    

ToUl 297 


2  1204   44   624   20  2838   81  478   80   624 


11 


Oranffe       Oranire       Orleans     Osweco       Osweffo 
Goshen    Newbursh  Osweso       Pulaski 


t 


Actors 1 

Aprents 1 

Attorn<*ys 8 

Bakers 6 

Barbers 1 

Bartenders 2 

Blacksmiths 8 

Boatmen 

B<<iler  makers 1 

Bookkeepers 1 


I  I  I 


1 
1 
8 
8 
2 
6 
4 
1 
6 


2 


I 


4 
7 
1 
1 

•  • 

20 


1 

2 

■  • 

8 

8 


I 

e 
ft. 


O^aeso 


-a 
1 


1 

2 

1 
1 
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Showing  Occupation  of  Prisoners  Before  Conviction  (Continued) 


673 


Bootblacks 

Boxmakeri* , 

Bra-<Rworker8 . . . 
Brick 'ayers.T.... 

Brickmaker 

Bu'chcrs 

Cu)  dy maker 

Canvasser.. • 

Carder 

Csipenters 

Chauffeurs 

CiRar  makers.... 
Civil  encrineer  . . 

Clerks 

Compopitor 

Contractors 

Cook<« 

Coopers 

Currier 

Cutlers 

Cutter 

Denti.-^t 

Detectives 

Dinhwather 

Domesticrt 

DraushtHman  . . . 
Dre^i^makers.... 

Drillers 

Drivers 

Electric  ans 

Engineers 

Fanners 

Finibh  rs 

Firemen 

Foremen 

Gardeners 

Glass  workers. . . . 

Grof  im 

Gunsmiths 

Harnessmaker..' 

Hatters 

Hostlers 

Hotel  ketpers.... 
Housekc«pers.*.. 

Ironworkers 

Knitters 

Laborers > 

Lawmakers 

Lathers 

Laundrt*sse> 

Linemen 

Lithofrrmpher  . . . 

Livery  m»n 

LonRshor*  men . . 

Machir  ists 

Marble  workers. 

N^asot  s 

Meat  rutter 

Meet  anics 

Merchants 

Me-'s^rRer 

Milkman 

Millers 

Milhand 

Mil  iner 

Millwrights 

Mintm 

Mi^ct  1  aneous ... 

Motf  rn  an 

Monldery. 

Musicians 

Noociupation... 
Naises 


Oranve       Oraisre       Oleans 
Goshen    Nawbtirch 

!   I   I    i   I   I 


4 
4 

4 
1 
7 

•  • 

2 
6 


1 
7 


1 
1 
1 


5 
2 


424 


8 

■  • 

8 

•  • 

1 
3 


8 

1 


67 


8 


2 


2 

• 

2 
8 
1 
4 


1 

10 

2 

'     1 


8 

»  • 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 


8 

16 

1 

1 

16 
1 
1 


7 
7 
4 

•  • 

14 

228 
8 
1 


1 

IS 
4 

■ 

1 
6 


8 
2 

4 
8 


a   • 
«    • 


18 


844 


2 


1 
1 
1 


Oswoffo 
Osweffo 


a  I  a  <s  3 


4 

■  • 

1 

■  • 
68 

•  • 

2 


1 
8 
1 

•  • 

2 


14 

■  • 

8 
8 


2 

■  ■ 

1 


290 

•  « 

8 


8 
6 

«  m 

2 
1 
1 

7 


8 
1 


11 


89 


Osweffo 
Pulaski 

S 

m 

i        i 


8 
1 


1 


21 
1 
7 


4 
214 


ft 


8 


Otsego 


8 

■  ■ 

"i 

ft  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

3 


I 


46 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

2 


1 
1 


1 
77 


6 
1 


1 
1 
7 
1 
1 

•  • 

16 
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TWENTIETH     ANNUAL     REPORT    OF    THE 


Showing  Occupation  of  Prisoners  Before  Ck>nyiction  (CotUinued) 


OnMic«       Ormngv 
Qothen    Newburrh 


Orl«an« 


Oswtgo 
Oswego 


Oew«igo 
PaUakI 


Otaeso 


Painters 

Papermakers 

Pattern  maken 

Peddlera 

Photoffrapher 

PhjraieianB 

Piano  maken 

Plasterers 

Plumbers 

Polishers 

Porters 

Printers 

Railroad  men , 

Reetaurant  keepers.  — 

Roofers 

Sailors 

Schoolbosrs 

Shoemakers 

Silvemmitn 

Soldiers 

Spinners 

Steamfitters 

Steel  worker 

Stonecutter 

Stonemasons 

Tailors 

Teamsters 

Telegraphers 

Tinsmiths 

Tooldresser  and  maker. . 

Truckmen 

Umbrella  menders 

Waiters 

Waitresses 

Watchman 

Weavers 

Wireworker. . . 
Woodworkers. 


•  •    •  •  •  • 


18 


I  I  I 


S 

•  • 

2 

■  • 

8 
4 

11 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

8 
2 

•  • 

2 


1 
6 
3 


17 

"z 

8 


2 
8 


17 
2 
2 
1 
1 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

19 
2 


1 
5 

•  • 

1 

1 
2 

•  • 

4 

i 


28 
2 


8 

«  ■ 

1 


2 
7 


6 
1 


1 
1 


6 
1 
1 
2 

6 

*i 
1 
1 


6 
1 


1 
1 

■  « 

2 
1 
1 


1 
1 


2 
2 


1 
1 


6 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

1 
3 


8 
8 


1 
2 


1 
1 

"i 

2 

■  • 

6 

1 


1 
1 


Total. 


606 


70      602       82      865         8      667       40      818 


218 


Ajrent 

Attorney 

Bakers 

Bankers 

Barbers 

Bartenders 

Bellboys 

Blacksmiths 

Boatmen 

Boilermakers 

Bookbinder 

Bookkeepers 

BoxmAicer.  ...•••••••••• 

Bricklayers 

Brush  makers 

Butchers 

Bntler 

Candy  maker 

Carpenters 

Cisarmakers 

Clerks 

Compositors 


Putnam 


^        § 


Queens 


9 


•  •        • . 


6 


2 


Rensselaer    Richmond    Rockland    St.  Law 

renee 


1 

1 


17 
8 
2 
8 

•  • 

2 
1 
2 


4 

18 

1 


8 

4 
5 


8 
4 

2 

•  • 

8 

18 

1 


6 

2 


1 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

6 

1 

9 

18 


•  « 


•  ■ 


«  • 


1 

•  ■ 

4 


I  i  I 


•   a  •   ■ 


8 

*  • 

8 

'8 

i 


12 
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Showing  Occupation  of  Prisoners  Before  Conviction  (Continued) 

Putnam         Qaaeiis       Renwto<r    Richmond    Roeklmnd    St.  Law 


i««»a»«»««*ai 


•  •■«••••■•• 


Contractors 

Cooks  

Coopers 

CoremaicMPS  •••••• 

Deck  hands. 

D«nti&t 

Domesties  .. 
Dressmakers 

Drivers 

Electricians 

Engineers 

Farmers 

Firemen 

Fishermen 

Foreman ...• 

Gardeners 

Horseman 

Horseshoer 

Hostlers 

Hotel  keepers 

Housekeepers 

Houseworkers 

Insurance  agent 

Iron  workers 

Junkmen • •  •  •  • 

Knitters 

Laborers 

Laundrjrman # . 

Machinists 

Manager 

Manufacturer 

Masons 

Mechanics 

Merchants 

Millhands 

Miscellaneous 

^Moulders 

Musicians 

No  occupation 

Nurses 

Painters 

Papermakers 

Pattern  makers 

Peddlers 

Piano  maker 

Plasterer 

Plumbers 

Policemen 

Porter " 

Printers  

Quarrsrman 

Railroadmen 

Riggers  •>••••.•••••«••* 

Rubber  worker 

Ssilora 

Sslesmen  

Ssloon  keepers 

ShoemakerB 

Sister   

Steamfitter 

Steel  workers 

Stewsrd 

StonHSutter  

Storemssons 

otOrOKOCPvBs  ••■•••«•••••  > 

students 

Tsitois 

Teamsters 

Telegraphen . 
TinsmithB  ... 
UpholBterer . . 
Wsiten... . . . 

Wsitr  eases  • . . 
Weavers 


180 


10 


1 
1 


•  « 


•  « 


••■«••«< 


■  ••a*«»*    « 


M 

2 


1 
1 
1 


8 
2 


1 

I  • 

1 


M 

2 

11 

1 

2 


1 
8 

•  • 

14 
0 

•  • 

1 
8 
1 
8 
8 


M 
8 

18 
4 


P 


2 


46 
2 


48 

8 
2 
8 
U 
1 


19 


13 
80 


27 


1 

481 

1 

10 


17 
ft 

■  • 

812 


157 


8 

1 


«  • 


2 

2 

6 

18 

•  • 

la 


11 

2 
1 


2 
2 


2 
1 


8 

12 

•  • 

1 
8 


9 


1 
1 
1 
4 


24 

7 


1 
2 


2 

5 


1 

7 


«  • 


•  « 


4 
I 


1 

i 
i 


p 


« •  •  * 


14 


1 
6 

■  • 

1 


190 


8 

i 


2 
1 


7 
1 


•  •  •  • 


8 

4 


2 
4 
2 


•  e 


a   « 


6 


•  •  •  • 


Total. 


218 


10 


784      77     600       48 


27       279    14 


576 


TWENTIETH     ANNUAL     REPORT    OF    THE 


Showing  Occupation  of  Prisoners  Before  Conviction  {Continued) 


Saratoga  Sehosectady  Schoharie    Schuyler 


Seneca 
Ovid 


Seneca 
Waterloo 


I  1  I  I  I 


m 


a   a   •    a 


9    •     •     •     9 


Attorney 

Auctioneer 

Bakers 

Barbers 

Bartendem 

Blacksmltha 

Boatmen 

Boiler  makere. 

Bootblack 

Brick  layers 

Brunhmakers 

Buffer 

Butchers 

Button  makers 

Cabinetmakers 

Carder 

Carpenters. . 

Cluunbermaid 

Chauffeurs 

Ciffar  makers 

Clerks 

Coachmen 

Cookfi 

Coremakers 

Currier 

Decorator 

Detectives  . 

Domestics 

Drillers 

ISlectricians 

Enidneers 

Farmers 

Fingnen 

Florists 

Foremen 

Gardeners 

Gasfitter 

Glassworkers 

Harness  makers. . . . 

Horsemen 

Hotel  keepers 
Hotel  lunner. 
Housekeepers 
Houseworkers 
Ironworkers.... 

Junkmen 

Knitters     

Laborers 

Lathers    

Laund  rymen  •  •  • . 
Leather  worker 

Linemen 

Lumber  shovers 
Machinists  .  •  •  • 

Masons 

Meat  cutters  ■  ■  < 
Mechanics.... 

Merchants 

Messenger < 

Metal  workers  . 

.Millhands 

Millwright 

Miners 

Miscellaneous. . . 

Moulders 

Musicians 

No  occupation.. 
Nuraes 


•  •  ••  •  a*< 

a  •  a  a  •  •  1 


k  a  •  a  •  •  • 


9    •   •   4 


a  ■  ■  a  a  a  t 


■  a  •  a  »  •  I 


1 

6 

8 

8* 
16 
19 

4 

1 

a  • 

1 
1 

7 


1 
17 

•  a 

4 

4 
6 
2 
20 
1 
1 


4 

6 
14 
48 
20 

a  a 

2 
4 


8 

a  a 
a  « 

4 

2 

•  a 

627 

•  a 
«  a 

1 


17 
10 

a  a 

2 

1 

•  a 

2 

a  a 

1 
1 
1 

16 
1 


9    9                           X                      a  a         a 

a          aa          99                         aa          99                         aa          ■• 

O 

17 
10 
14 

•  •    Xo 

• 

1     ..      1 

2   10 

1   ..   10 

22 

8 

8 

10 

o 

6  !.'      ! 

a         aa         »  »                      ■•         aa         aa         •• 

•  a«         9   •                      ••         ••         9   9                      «« 

•  aa         aa         aa         aa         aa         •   m 

8 

40 

I 

a          m   »                         ••          ••          ••          aa          •• 

4                8 

a  a            1          a  a          a 

..28. 
..   22    1    . 

1   

9 

4   

19    1 
6 

. .    . .    . .    . 

..   28    . 
.. 

a  •            t          9    9                         m 

10 
..   28   ..    . 

19 
. .    2    • . 

2   '.* 

•  •            X          a  a          a 

a  a          X        »  •                    • 

*         a  • 
9   9                      •  •         •  a         a 

'.'.                  69   ! 
26   

1   ..    6    1 
4 

*  *■          a*          aa          sa          ••          «« 

..      1 

a             9     9                                '                                       9    9                                ■•             ••             •• 

2   

•  aa         aa         aa         99                       aa         •« 

1    

2   6 

6   ..    1   ..   47 

2   ..    1   ..    6   .. 

.    ..    ..    ..    .    *•    .. 

1   

4 

a         •'          aa         aa         ■«         •«         ,« 

8   

1  2  .. 
..    1 

4       ..    

1   

a                   w                                     Xv 

11 
8   ..    . 

1   ..    8 

a          9    •                         aa          »•          ••          99                        •• 

..   644    ..    fr 
4    ..    . 

96   ..   42    1   S81 

..    ..    ..    ..    ••    .. 

10 

..    87    ..    . 
7    ..    . 

8 

2 

4    ..    2    ..   81 

1    2 

2   

12 

a        9  9                     **         99                    ■•        aa        •• 

1 

8   ..    6   . 

1 

•  •         X        •  ■        m 
a  a         m                   •  •        a 

S9 

S  ■         a  •           X         ■ 

1  ..    2   

2   

IS   .. 

.   •«    ..   ••   ..   ••   •• 

1   

•        ••        ■•        aa        B«        ••        «• 
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Showing  Occuimtion  of  Prisoners  Before  Ck>nylction  {OontinMed) 


3&rmto7a  Scheneetmdjr  Schoharie    Schuyler 

I  1  I  1  I  I  I  I 


Seneca       Seneca 
Orid       Waterloo 


Operators 

Packers 

Painters 

Plaperhanser*  ••• • 

Papermakers 

Pattern  makers 

Peddlers 

Piano  makers 

Piano  tuner 

Pipe  cutter  and  fitter. . . . 

Platers 

Plarobers 

Polishers 

Potter 

Preasmen 

Printers 

Railroadmen 

Restaurant  keepers 

RiSflfers •• 

Roofer 

Sailors 

Salesmen 

Saloonkeepers 

Sawyers 

School  boys 

School  ffirls 

Shirt  ironer 

Shirtmakers 

Shoemakers 

Slaters 

Soldier 

Spinners 

Steamfitters 

Stevedore 

Stonecutters 

Storekeeper 

Students 

Tailors 

Teamsters 

Tinsmiths   

Tooldresser  and  makers 

Umbrella  menders 

Veterinary 

Waiters 

Waitresses 

Watchmaker 

Watchmen 

Weavers 

Woodworkers. 


2 

48 

•  ■ 

8 
3 
2 


10 

■  • 

1 

i 

6 

•  ■ 

1 
6 
5 

2 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

3 
2 

■  • 

9 
1 
1 
8 

•  a 
•  • 

4 
86 

1 

"i 

■  • 

5 


10 
2 


2 

■  « 

48 

8 

3 

26 

4 


2 

1 


2 

6 

14 

•  « 

8 
10 
10 

6 

8 


t  • 

•  a 


t  • 

•  a 


•  a 


13 
9 


7 
2 

a  a 

2 
6 

8 

•  a 

4 

6 
46 

4 

a  a 

2 
36 


1 
5 
6 


I 


31 


3 


1 
2 

4 

a  a 

3 


2 
2 


1 
2 
1 

8 
1 


16 

•  » 

2 
2 


1 
1 


Total 1086     28    1294      111 

Steuben       Suffolk 


V 

J!         S        .2 

J    I    J 


64 
Sullivan 


146 


8 
Tioga 

I 

e 


62         1      626       18 
Tompkins        Ulster 


Actor 

Asant3 

Attorney 

Bakers  

Barbers  .....••.•. 

Bartenders 

BlacksoUths 

Boatoien  .••.•••*.•• 

Boiler  makers 

Bookbinder 

Bookkeeper 

Bricklayer 

Brushmakers 

Butcher  

Cabinet  makers — 


2 
2 
2 
4 


1 
1 

•  • 

1 
2 


1 
8 


6 
1 


4 

.• 
4 


2 
2 
8 
1 


8 


19 


578 


TWENTIETH    ANNUAIi    REPORT    OF    THE 


Showing  Occupation  of  Prisoners  Before  Oonvictioii  {Continued) 


■      •■«•••! 


'••■■••••a 


CShanffeara.x- 
Gicar  makers 

Clorks 

Ctotfainff  cleanor.pi 

Oooka 

Coopers < 

Domestics 

Drillers 

Drugvests 

Electricians 

Engineers 

Engraver 

Fanners 

Foremen 

Fishermen 

Florist 

Gardeners  

Gasfltters 

Olassworkers 

Hamessmakers  . . . 
Hatters 

Horsemen  •••••• 

Hostlers 

Hotel  keepers. 

Housekeepers 

Housewcurkers. . . . 

Ironworkers 

Knitter 

Laborers 

Lathers 

Lanndryman 

Linemen 

Liyerymen  •  ■  < 
Machinists  .  • 

Masoos 

Mechanics 

Merchants 

Metal  woikers< 

Millhands 

MilUner 

Miners 

Miscellaneooa 

Moulders 

Musicians  .... 
Newsdealer  .. 
No  occupation . 

Painters 

Papermakers 

Pattern  maker 

Peddlers 

Photofrrapher 

Physician 

Pipecutter  and  fitter. . . 

Plumbers 

Policemsn 


••■••    •••• 


>••    •••••• 


La«B«a««»«a 


•   •■•••' 


•  ••••••#1 


Printers. 

Quarryman 

Railroad  men 

Roofer  

Sailors 

Salesmen 

Saloon  keepers. 

Shoemakers  

Slater 

Soldiers  

Spinner 

Steamfltter 

Stenoflrrapher 

Stonecutters 

StudenU 

Tailom 


Steuben 

e 


9 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

1 


16 
4 


1 

18 

1 


2 


7 

1 

192 

•  • 

1 
2 

*  • 

18 
6 
1 
8 

•  • 

10 
1 
6 
1 

1 


16 
2 
1 
2 

•  • 

1 


2 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

1 
2 


15 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Suffolk 

e 


18 


8 
3 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

4 


1 
2 

•  • 

6 
3 


8 


368 


2 
8 


8 


SuUivan 

e 


Tk>«a       Tompkins 

e  e 


Ulster 


Ik, 


I  II  I  I  I 


1 
2 


IS 

8 
2 


1 
2 
1 
2 

•  • 

11 
4 


24 


66 


2 
2 
1 


8 


8 
1 


8 


2 
2 
1 


14 
6 


8 
8 


8 

•  ■ 

168 


7 
1 
1 


4 

1 

io 

8 


a    • 


I 

8 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

1 
4 

1 


1 
28 


16 


121 
2 


6 
2 


8 


1 

I  ■ 

I    a 

6 


8 


11 


JS 

m 

11 

"i 

8 

4 
i 


1 
2 

•  ■ 

16 
7 
1 


4 

a    a 

241 


11 

8 


8 
1 
1 


6 
1 


1 

•  ■ 

1 

a 

2 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
2 
1 


46 


2 
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Showing  Occupation  of  Prisoners  Before  Conviction  {Continued) 

SolUyan 


SteulMn 


3 


Tanner 

Teamsters 

Tinsmiths 

Tooldresser.  ••••••••.•.. 

Umbrella  menders 

Undertaker 

Upholsterers 

Waiters , 

Waitress 

Weavers 

Woodman 


16 
1 


2 
2 


Suffolk 


I 


9 

-a 


1 
1 


i 


Tlosa       Tompkins 

I  ! 


fa 


6 
2 


4 


Ulster 


6 
1 


1 
2 
4 


Total 407   18   420   25   126 


8   278 


7  248   16  880   46 


Occupation 

Actors 

Agents    

Artists    

Attorneys    

Awning  makers 

Bakers    

Barbers    

Bartenders    . . . . 

Bellboys     

Billposters  . . . . 
Blacksmiths  . . . 
t^oarding-house 

keepers    .... 

lioatmen    

Boiler  makers  . 
Bookbinders  . . . 
Bookkeepers  . . . 
Bootblacks    . . . . 

Bottler   

Boxmakers  . . . . 
Brassworkers 

Brewer 

Brickla3'ers    

Bridgebuilder  . . 
Broommakers   . . 

Buffers    

Builders 

Hut<!hers    

Butlers    

Cabinet  makers 
Tandy  makers   . 
C'nne  makers    . . 


Wab-     Wash-  Wayne' 

ben     ington 
M      F      M     F     M     F 


WbSTCH'B  WE8TGH*B  Wyo- 

P'kskill  W.  Plains  mino 
M     F         M    F     M     F 


Carpenters  .... 
Carriage  makers 
Cflshiera    


Chauffeurs    

Cigar  makers  . .   . . 

Clerks  

Clothing  cleaner  & 

presser,    etc.    . 

Coachmen    


«# 

3 

1 

3 

■  ■     • 

2  . 

3  .. 
2  .. 

•  •   •  • 

13  . 

18 

12  . 
3  . 

24  .. 

28  .. 

2  .. 

4  . 

8  .. 
2  .. 

1  .. 

24  . 

•  •     • 

17  . 
4  . 
4  . 
3  . 

18  .. 

..   5 
2  .. 
2  .. 

4  .. 

5  .. 

2  .. 

•  •     •  a 

1   .. 
5  .. 
1  .. 

2  . 

4 

1  . 

2  . 

2  . 

1 

25  . 
1 

62  .. 

4  .. 

3 

2  . 

5 

10  . 

10  .. 
5  .. 

8  .. 

10 

1 

4 

2 

3S  . 

•  •    • 

1  . 

46  .. 
2  .. 
2  .. 

3  .. 
1  .. 

16  . 

30 

6  . 

10 

48  . 

75 

1 

5  
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TWENTIETH     ANNUAL     REPORT    OF    THE 


StaowiDg  Occupation  of  Prisoners  Before  Conviction  {Continued) 


ft  •  •  •  •  •  I 


•  •  •  •  • 


War-     Wash-  Waynb  Westch'b  Westgh'b  Wyo- 


OCCUPATION 

Coal  passer    . . . 

Collector    

Compositor    .... 
Contractors    .... 
Cooks 
Coopers 

Coremakers  . . . 
Craue  man   . . . 

Cutlers    

Cutters    

A)ecorator    .... 

Dentists  

Designer    

Dishwasliers  . 
Domestics  .... 
Dressmakers    . 

Drillers    

Drivers    

Druggists    .... 

Dyers    

Electricians  . . 
Elevatormen  . . 
Engineers  .... 
Engravers  .... 
Errand  boys  . 
Expressmen    . . 

Farmers    

Foremen    

Florists    

Foremen    

Gardeners   

Glassworkers    . 

Glaziers    

Glove  cutters  . 
Gold  beater    . . 

Groom    

Hackmen    

Harness  makers 

Hatters    

Horsemen    .... 

Horse  shoer 

Hospital  orderly  ..     .. 

Hostlers    

Hotel  keeper 

House  Keepers 

House  workers 

Icemen    

Iron   workers 

Janitors 

Jewelers    

Jockey    

Junkmen    

Kitchen  men 

Knitter    

Laborers    90 

Lathers    

Ijiundrymen    


BEN 

M     F 


INGTON 

M     F 


3 


821 


1 

i 


12 
8 


P'KSKiLL  W.  Plains  mino 


M     F 


46 


M 

1 
1 

1 

•  • 

80 
1 
8 

.  • 
2 
1 
1 


0 
18 

•  • 

1 

14 

7 

16 

1 

4 

2 

12 

75 

1 

.  • 

11 

1 

8 

2 

1 


1 
17 
1 
2 
1 
12 


27 
8 

4 
1 
• . 
1 
1 
1,417 
4 
8 


F 


17 
1 


M     F     M     F 


2 

88    24 
2 


1 
4 
8 
2 


2 

28 

175 

2 

2 

15 

1 

20 

2 

6 

.  ■ 

75 

26 

5 

2 

50 


8 
9 


3 

6 

20 


29 

..       1 

2 

3  182 

8 
25 

8 


1,105 
7 
2 


3 


2 


10 

7 


840 


8 
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Showing  Occupation  of  Prisoners  Before  CJonyictlon  {Continued) 


Occupation 


Wab-     Wash-  Wayne 
ben     inoton 
M     F      M     F     M     F 


0 


Laundresses    

Leather  workers    . 

Linemen 

Liverymen    

Longshoremen    

Machinists    

Malster 

Manufacturers  .... 
Marbleworkers  . . . 

Masons 

Mechanics 

Merchants 

Messengers    

Metal    workers 

Mlllhands    

Miners    

Miscellaneous    

Motormen    

Moulders    

Musicians    

Newsboy    

Newspaperman 

No   occupation    ...      7 

Nursos    

Oiler    

Operators    

Optician 

Oysterman    

Packer   

Painters    6 

Paperhangers 

Paiiermakers 

Pattern  maker 

Peddlers    

Photographers    

Physicians    

Piano  maker 

Piano  tuners 

Pile  cutter 

Plasterer   

Platers    

Plumbers    6 

Policemen    

Polishers   

Porters    

Potters 

Pressmen    

Printers    

Railroad  men  ..... 

Real  estate 

Restaurant   keepers 

Riggers  

Riveters    

Roofers    

Rubber  workers  . . . 

Sail  makers 

Sailors    


.    •  a    •  .    • 


2 
1 


•   •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


1 
2 


Westoh'b  Westoh'b  Wyo- 

P'kskill  W.  Plains  mino 

M  F    M  F  M  F 


7 
2 


8 
68 


1 
23 

•  • 

1 

3 

10 

•  • 

14 

45 
2 

36 
4 
1 

. . 

16 
1 
1 


1 

1 

71 

•  • 
2 
1 
6 
1 

•  • 

1 
2 
1 
1 

.  • 
28 

•  • 

6 
5 

•  • 

6 

26 

6 


8 
4 
6 

•  • 

1 

88 


2 

.  • 

18 

•  •   •  • 

2 

•  •   •  • 

10 

1  .. 

8 

•  •   •  • 

•  • 

52 

4  .. 

. . 

1  .. 

2 

•  • 

15 

•  • 

6 

15 

3 

5 

4  .. 

8 

1 

• . 

11  .. 

1 

30 
2 

11 

5  .. 

8 

1 

6 

25 
5 

17 

.  • 
5 

1 

1 

85 

io  .'. 

3 

•  • 

1   .. 

•  • 

25 

i 

2 

2  .. 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

9 

25 

6  .. 

2 

5 

20 

2  ,. 

• . 

1  .. 

•  • 
20 

.  ■  •  • 
1  .. 

4 

2  .. 

1 

• .  . . 

3 

. .   • . 

3 

•  •  .  • 

•  • 

6 

1  .. 

2 

■ .  •  • 

1 

« 

•  •  •  • 

15 

1  .. 

582 


TWENTIETH     ANNUAL     REPORT    OF    THE 


Showing  Occupation  of  Prisoners  Before  Gonyiction  {Continued) 


War-     Wash-  Waynb  Westoh'b  Westoh'b  Wto- 


Occupation 

Sale.smen 

Saleswoman    

Saloon  keepers 

Sawuiakers    

School  boys 

Ship  builders 

Shoemakers    

Silversmiths 

0£clL^Xc9        ••••■•••■#■  «• 

Spinners    

St  earn  litters    1 

Stenographers 

Steward    

Stonecutters 

Stonemasons    

Storekeepers    

Tailors 

launers    

Teachers    

Teamsters    

Telegraphers    

Time    keepers 

Tinsmiths    1 

Soldiers    

Solicitors 

Umbrella  menders 

Upholsterers    

Wagon  maker 

Waiters    

Watchmen 

Weavers    

Whitewashers 

Wire  workers 

Woodworkers 

Total    134 


BE^^ 
M      F 


INGTON 

M     F 


M 

1 


2 


P*KSKiLL  W.  Plains  ming 

M     F         M    F     M    F 

25 


18 


2 

23 

1 

•  • 

5 
14 
1 
1 
5 
4 

■   • 

5 
2 

160 
2 

•  • 

13 


4  329 


1 
92 


34 

1 

14 

•  • 
2 
3 


15 
2 
H 

•  • 

10 

•  • 
(i 
5 
5 

•J5 

•  • 

4 

20 

1 

2 

16 

% 
*> 

2 
4 

40 
2 

16 
2 
1 
7 


1    2J25    31    2J64  215  402      5 


Yates  Total 

All  Ck>UNTis8 


M 


F 


Accountants    . . 

Actors 

Agents    

Architects    

Artists    

Attorneys    . . . . . 
Auctioneer    . . . , 

Authors 

Awning  makers 
Axe  makers   . . 

Bakers    

Ball  players  . . 

Bankers  

Barbers    

Bartenders    . . . . 
Basket  makers 
Bell   boys    . . . . , 


M 

3 

42 

41 

3 

0 

18 

1 

2 

4 

1 

213 

8 

7 

341 

212 

6 

84 


14 
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Showing  Occupation  of  Prisoners  Before  Conviction  {Continued) 


Bill  posters    

Blacksmitlis    

lioarrJing-liouse  keepers   

Boatmakers    

Boulmen    

Boiler  makers   

Book  binders   

B(H)kkeepers   

Bootblacks    

Bottlers    

Jioxmakers    

Brassworkers  

Brewer  

Bricklayers    

Brickmakers  

Bridgebuilders  

Brokers    

Broom  makers 

Brush  makers  

Buffers  

Builders    

Butchers    

Butlers    

Button  makers    

Cabinet  makers  

Candy  makers   

Cane  makei*s    

Canners    

Canvassers    

(^ar  builder 

i  'ardors    

CariH?nters    

Carriage  makers  

Cashiers 

Cattlemen    

(Vmont  workers 

Chair  makers    

Chambermaids    

C^hauffeurs    

Cheese  makers 

C'hemist    

Cigar  makers 

( 'ivil  engineers    

Clerks    * 

Clothing  cleaners,  pressers,  etc. 

(^oachmen    

Coal  passers  

Collar  trimmer   

Collectors    

Compositors    

Confectioners   

Concrete  workers   

(Contractors 

Cooks    

Coopers    

Coremakers 

Cranemen    


Yates  Total 

All  Ck>iTNTDn 

M        F  M         F 

4 

344 

6  .       6 

4 

117 

180 

20 

68  8 

32 

3 

11 

10 

1 

229 

2 

10 

17 

7 

17 

24 

5 

217 

7 

5 

95 

17  8 

2 
o 

7 

1 
2 

830 
3 
4 
2 
7 
8 

225 
5 
1 
1^1        It 

4 

582        33. 

2 

10 

1 

1 

4 

22 

4 

2 

23 

446        87 

46 

44 

6 
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TWENTIETH     ANNUAL     REPORT    OF    THE 


Showing  Oocu]>ation  of  Prisoners  Before  Conviction  {Continued) 


M 


Yates  Total 

Aix  Counties 

F  M         F 


Curriere  

Cutlers    

Cutters    

Deckhands   

Decorators    

Dentists    , 

Designers 

Detectives   

Dishwashers  

Domestics 

Draughtsmen  . . . 
Dressmakers  . . . . . 

Drillers    

Drivers    

Druggists 

Dyers    

Electricians 

Electrotyper   

Elevatormen  

Engineers    

Engravers    

Errand  boys   

Expressmen    

Farmore 

Finisliers     

Firemen    

*^hennen    

Florists    

Foremen    

Fruit  dealers   

Furriers 

(Jardeners    

Oiiti  litters 

<i;itemen    

(ilasswt»rker§    f . . . 

oJazl^»:?i 

•^/lovecrutters   

Glovemakers 

(Jold  beater 

Grindei'S    

Grooms    

Guides    

Gunsmiths 

llackmen  

Hall    boys    

Harness  makers  . . 

Hatters    

Horsemen    

Horse  shoers  . . . . 
Hospital  orderlies 

Hostlers    

Hotel  clerks  . . . . 
Hotel  keepers  . . . 

Hotel  runner  

Housekeepers  . . . 
Houseworkers  . . . 
Hucksters    


6 


4 
0 

31 
8 
3 

11 
5 

15 
7 

•  • 
5 
2 

63 
398 

19 

8 

167 

1 

16 
232 

11 

17 

4 

1,172 

19 

554 

7 

20 

25 

4 

8 

148 

10 
5 

71 
8 
5 
8 
1 
4 

3 

3 

4 
2 

42 


38 
12 

2 
200 

1 
59 

1 
•  • 

3 

5 


782 
22 


537 
520 


f 
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685 


Showing  Occupation  of  Prisoners  Before  Conylction  {OanHnued) 


U 


Icemen    

Insurance  agents  . . . 

Investigators    

Ironworkers   

Janitors  

Jewelers    

Jockeys    

Junkmen    

Kitchen  man   

Knitters 

Laborers    

Ijace  makers 

Lathers    

Laundrymen    

Laundresses   

Leather  workers  . . . 
Ijctter  carriera    .... 

Linemen   

Lithographers    

Liverymen 

Locksmiths    

Longshoremen    

Lumber  dealer 

Lumbermen    

Lumber  shovers  .... 

Luuchmen   

Machinists    

Mail  clerk  

Malsters    

Managers    

Manufacturers  

Marble  workers    . . . 

Masons    

Mattress   makers    . . 

Meat  cutters 

Mechanical  engineer 

Mechanics   

Merchants  

Messengers    

Metal  workers  

Midwives    

Milkmen    

Millers    

Millhands    

Milliners 

Millwrights 

Miners    

Miscellaneous  

Motormen    

Moulders   

Movers  

Musicians    

Newsboys    

Newsdealers   

No  occupation   

Nurseryman    

Nurses    


27 


Total 
Aix  CouNTon 
F         H        F 
10 
7 
2 
460 
28 
24 
6 
33 
1 
251 
21^93        84 
3  1 

61 
44 


27 
6 

08 
4 

16 
7 

24 
1 

72 
8 
1 
004 
1 
2 
9 

14 
3 
281 
2 
5 
1 

62 
150 

15 

88 

•  • 

4 

2 

680 

:\ 

18 

09 

105 

10 

867 

2 

46 

6 

7 

114 

1 

25 


55 


6 


22 
1 


0 


34 


586 


TWENTIETH     ANNUAL     REPOHT    OF    THE 


Showi'ug  Ociuimtion  of  Prisoners  before  Conviction  {Continued) 


Yates  Total 

Aix  Counties 


M 


F 


Ofiiee  boys 

Oilers   

Operatoi-H    

Opticians    

Orderlies    

Oysterinan    

Packers    

Painters  

Paperllangers  

Papermakers    

Pattern  makei-s  

Pavers    

Peddlers 

Photographei-s   

Physicians 

Piano  makers 

Piano  tuners    

Pilots    

Pipe  cutters  &  flttei-s 

Plasterers  

Platers  

Plumbers   

Polk'enu  II    

Polishers    

Porters     

Plotters  

Pressers    

Pressmec    

Printers    

Publishex's    

Quarr>'men    

RflilroHd  men  

Real  estate  dealers   . 
Kestaurant  k<HMK^rs  . . 

Ui^Cjrers 

Iih  etM's   

kiKifei  s    

Rubber  workers    

Saihnakers    

Sailors    

Salesmen    

Saleswoman    

Saloon  keeiK»rs    

Saw  fliers   

Saw  makers   

Sawyers    

School   boys    

Seamstress    

School  girls    

Shipbuilders   

Shirt  ironers   

Shirtmakers    

Shoe  cutters   ....... 

Shoemakers    

^'Ignal  men  

Silversmiths       

Slaters     


M 

5 

3 

20 

5 

1 

1 

22 

1,246 

19 

69 

18 

2 

215 

22 

24 

17 

7 

2 

11 

29 

13 

283 

5 

83 

101 

3 

4 

58 

244 

»> 

2 

304 

17 

19 

42 

5 

61 

5 

5 

321 

361 

124 
«> 

3 

(; 

41 


7 


3 

257 

2 

8 

15 


1 

14 


3 


12 
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Showing  OccupatioQ  of  Prisoners  Before  Ck>nviction  {Oontinued) 


M 


Smelter    

Soldiers    

Solicitors  . . . . 

Spiiiuers    

Stage  liauds  , 
Staltlemen  . . , 
Steamfitters  . 
Steel  workers 
Steeple  jack  , 
Stenographers 
StereotyiK»r  . . 

Steve<lor    

Stewards   . . , . 

Stokers    

Stone  cutters 
Stone  masons 
Storekeepers  . 
Students    


Tailors   

Tailoresses    

Tanners   

Teachers    

Teamsters   

Telegraphers    

Time   keepers    

Tinsmiths    

T(M>Ulressers  &  makers 

Trimmers    

Trwkmen    

Umbrella  menders 

Undertakers   

Upholsterers    

Ushers    

Valet    

Veterinary    

Wagon  makers 

Waiters    

Waitresses    

Watchmakers  

Watchmen    

Weavers    

Wheelwrights 

Whitewashers  

Window  trimmer   . . . . 

Wireworkers   

Woodmen 

Woodworkers  

Wool  sorters  


Total 
Total 


eo 


Total 

M 

r 

1 

•  • 

73 

• 

2 

•  • 

339 

•  • 

2 

■  • 

6 

•  s 

125 

•  ■ 

5 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

13 

2 

1 

•  « 

1 

•  • 

5 

■  • 

2 

•  • 

60 

•  • 

02 

•  • 

44 

•  • 

33 

1 

390 

«  « 

•    •  • 

IL 

26 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

046 

•  • 

:38 

•  • 

0 

•  • 

.       14S 

•  • 

7 

•  • 

3 

•  • 

14 

■  • 

138 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

31 

V   • 

•  • 

1 

•  ■ 

1 

•  • 

5 

•  • 

.   347 

•  • 

•    ■  • 

69 

6 

•  • 

9 

•  • 

204 

8 

2 

•  • 

2 

■  • 

1 

•  • 

30 

•  • 

48 

•  • 

78 

•  • 

3 

• 
•  • 

41,609 
2 

2^6 

588 


TWBNTIBTH    ANNUAL    RBPORT    OF    THB 


Relating  to  the  Bmploymeot  of  PrlAonera 

"^o.  of  days'  work 
p«rf onnod  dorinc 

tlM7«W 


Gocmlar  Natoro  of  Bmploiyme&t 

Bronx Institution  work         

Brooms Brsskin|r  stons,  institution  work 

and  eannff  for  eouoty  BRnuds 

Cayuga Instztntion  work 

Chantauqua Institution    worlc.  and    cars    of 

county  buildings 

Chemung Breaking  stons  care  of  grounds. . 

and  institntian  work 
Chenango Institution  work,  and  ears  of 

county  buildlngi  and  ground!.  •  •  • 

Columbia Institution  work. 

Dutchess Institution  work  and  care  of 

buildings 

Essex Institution  work  and  care  of  grounds 

FVanklin On  town  and  oorporation  highways 

Fulton Institnti<m  work  and  care  of  grounds 

Jefferson Care  of  grounds  and  institution  work 

Madison Gardening*  care  of  buildings  and 

grounds 

Montgomery Care  of  buildings  and  grounds. . . . 

Nassau Brsaking  stone  and  ears  of 

grounds 

Niagara Breakixig  stone 

Oneida-Rome Care  of  baildings  and  grounds 

Oneida-Utics Institution  work  and  care  of  grounds 

Ontario Brsaking  stone,  working  on  county 

farm  and  caring  for  buildings. . . . 
Orange,  Goshen Breaking  stone,  care  of    county 

buildings  and  grounds 

Oswego,  Oswego Farming  and  institution  work. . . . 

Oswego.  Pulaski Care  of  building  and  grouijds. . . . 

Putnam Institution  work 

Rensselaer Weaving  blankets  and  toweUng. 

and  institution  work 

Richmond .Gardening,  institution  work  and  care  of 

grounds. 

St.  Lawrence Fanning  and  breaking  stone, 

S^enectady Five  prisoners  at  institution  work 

Steuben Breaking  stone,  care  of  grounds, 

and  institution  work 

Suffolk Some  prisoners  on  roads 

Snllivsn Institution  work 

Tioga On  county  farm,  highways  and 

breaking  stone 

Ulster Five  or  six  employed  at  institution 

work 

Roadwork  and  repairing  sidewalks. . 

Careof  county  buildings  and  grounds 


Ived 
for  labor  of 
prisoners 


3317 


S,130« 


1,096 

ft  •  •  ■ 

840 

a   •   ■   • 

200* 


•  ■  « 

•  •  • 
•  ■  ■  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  ft  • 


8.280 

650 

1,085 

6,673 

1496** 

4,00* 

1,600 


767 


6.500 


ft  •  ft 

•  •  ■ 


18.85 


1.8S4.96 

i.6ob!oo* 


718 


4,008 


•  •  • . 

•  •  •  • 

.... 


*  Estimated. 


*.*  In  stone  yard. 
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BelatliiK  to 

Salaried  or  fM 

offloa 

GooBtj 

AlbuiT SalarMd 

Allesmnj Salaried 

Bionx Salaried 

Broome    Salaried 

Cattarauffae Salaried 

Oayuffa Salaried 

Chautauqua Salaried 

Chemnnff Salaried 

Chenango Salaried 

Clinton Salaried 

Columbia Salaried 

Cortland Salaried 

Delaware Salaried 

Dutchess Salaried 

Erie Salaried 

Essex Salaried 

Franklin Salaried 

Pulton Salaried 

Genesee Salaried 

Greene Salaried 

Hamilton Fee 

Herkimer Salaried 

JefFerson Fee 

Kin^ Salaried 

Lewis Fee 

Liyinffston Salaried 

Madison •  •  Sa'aried 

Monroe Salaried 

Montgomery Salaried 

Nassau Salaried 

New  York Salaried 

Niagara Salaried 

Oneida.   Salaried 

Onondasra Salaried 

Ontaria Salaried 

Oranare-Goshen Salaried 

Orleans Salaried 

Osweso-Oswego Salaried 

Osweffo-Pulaski Salaried 

Otsego Fee 

Putnam Salaried 

Queens Salaried 

Rensselaer Salaried 

Richmond Salaried 

Rockland Salaried 

St.  Lawrence Salaried 

Saratoera.  Salaried 

Schenectady Salaried 

Schoharie Salaried 

Schuyler  Salaried 

Seneca -Ovid Salaried 

Seneca- Waterloo Salaried 

Steuben Salaried 

Suffolk Salaried 

Sullivan Salaried 

Tioga Salaried 

Tompkins Salaried 

Ulster Salaried 

Warren Salaried 

Washington Salaried 

Wayne Salaried 

Westchester- 

Peekskill .Salaried 

Westchester 

White  Plains Salaried 

Wyoming Fee 

Yates Salaried 


Mid  9t  PrIioBfln, 

8»larlcf*  ete. 

Salary  received 

Cost  per 

Total  cost  of  board 

by  sheriff 

week  for  board 

ing  prisoners  f or- 

of  priaoners 

the /ear 

1  4.000.00 

•  ■  •  • 

• 

•  •  •  • 

1,600.00 

88.04 

$839.84 

10.000.00 

.98 

•  •1,420.49 

8.000.00 

1.89 

8p016.88 

2.900.00 

«  «  •  • 

■  >  •  • 

8.000.00 

2.38 

2.019.79 

fi,000.00 

1.47 

4,060.17 

4.600.00 

1.44 

8,410.88 

2.600.00 

1.62 

838.86 

1.600.GO 

1.00 

L968.40 

3.0i>0.00 

L76 

L989.68 

2.600.00 

.91 

1.219.20 

2.000.00 

2.68 

929.20 

4.000.00 

1.10 

8.677.40 

6.000.00 

1.61 

8.78a80 

1.600.00 

2  65 

2.204.80 

1.200.00 

2.82^ 

4,619.20 

2.000.00 

1.76 

•   ■    ■   a 

1.600.00 

L89 

1,607.68 

2.600  00 

2.80 

1,003.60 

•  *  •  • 

6.00 

260.00 

2.600.00 

1.40 

L616.40 

■   •   •   a 

8.00 

5,617.00 

16.000.00 

2.62 

■  •  ■  • 

•  •  ■  ■ 

4.00 

1.672.59 

2.000.00 

L88 

779.61 

1.600  00 

•  •  ■  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

4.000.00 

«  -  ■  1 

■  •  •  ■ 

f.200.00 

■  •  •  ■ 

1,997.84 

2.600.00 

•  •  •  • 

8,266.75 

12.000.00 

•  •  •  • 

L651.58 

2.000.00 

1.64 

7.204  10 

6.000.00 

1.25 

12.121.74 

4.000.00 

«  ■  •  • 

• 

•  •  •  • 

2.000.00 

LIS 

2.11387 

4.000.00 

1.46 

S.904.'69 

2.000.00 

1.89 

L702.89 

8.000.00 

2.00 

6.095.18 

2.00 

1.048.86 

•  •  •  ■ 

8.01 

2.266.64 

1.200.00 

8.60 

2.866.00 

10.000.00 

5.25 

871.75 

4.000.00 

1.49 

•  ■  •  • 

6.000.00 

2.85 

•  •  •  * 

2.000.00 

2.26 

2.088.22 

1.600  00 

L27 

•2,777.18 

2.000.00 

1.10 

8.288.22 

8.000.00 

1.68 

5.710.45 

1.000.00 

8  75 

886.26 

1.200.00 

2.51 

914.96 

2.000.00 

1.75 

108.75 

■  •  •  • 

176 

1.461.00 

2.600.00 

1.48 

8.082.01 

8.600.00 

1.07 

8.496.76 

1.700.00 

2  60 

2.625.72 

1.760.00 

(1.60  court 

(2.40senteneed 

2Ur79.82 

1300.00 

1.00 

680.66 

8.600.00 

1.76 

t2.880.60 

2.200.00 

LOS 

1.412.29 

2.000.0C 

.97 

t2.032.18 

1.680.00 

•  •  •  • 

•  «  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

8.15 

6.412.06 

10.000.00 

LOO 

6,408.87 

•  ■  •  ■ 

8.60 

1.000.00 

t2.88 

1,848.73 

'Included  with  pcnitentlanr 
tlndodes  sheriff's  family. 
**  March  7th-  -SeptMibcr  80tli 
IFIor  year  endiiig  October  81,  ItM. 
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TWENTIETH    ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE 


ito  tm  IiitoilcfttlMi,  M  Tinimpt,  Yagraato,  mn€  m 
•rdwly,  fw  Um  Tmt  Sodiac  September  M,  If U 


COUNTY 


Albwiy 

Allegany.  •• 

Bronx 

Broome < 

Cattaraugus- 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua  • 
Chemung . . .  < 
Chenango. . .  • 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delawaro  • . . . 

Dutchi 

Erie. 


Franklin 

Fulton 

Genooee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jeiferaon 

Kinffs 

Lewis 

LiTinffston 

Madisou 

Monroe 

Montgomery    

Nassau 

New  York 

Niagara 

Oneida-Rome 

OneidsrUtiea 

Onondam 

Ontario 

Orange-Goshen 

Oranse-Newburgh 

Orleans 

Oswego-Oswego 

Oswego-Pulaski 

Otseffo 

Putnam 

Queens 

Reneselaer 

Riehmond 

Rockland 

8t.  Lawrence 

Saratoga  •  

8ch  eaectady 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca-Oyid 

Seneca-Waterloo 

Steuben 

Suflfolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westchester  Peekskill 

Westchester  Whits  Plains. 

Wyominff 

Yates 


Intoxication 


Male 


696 

11 

6 

4M 

202 
886 
818 
860 

66 
298 
166 
208 

17 


230 
86 

184 

i  •  •  ■ 

184 
180 

■  •  a  • 

68 

176 

■  ■  •  ■ 

92 
131 
197 
617 

60 
197 

•  •  •  • 

686 
167 
417 
78 
346 
188 

■  •  •  • 

270 


111 
96 

196 

•  •  ■  • 

199 

26 

86 

170 

614 

196 

29 

96 

12 

484 

219 

180 

8 

163 

B    •    •    • 

66 

98 

242 

27 


66 


6 

1 
11 

8 
10 
18 

2 
18 

2 
18 

•  •  •  • 

86 
41 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  a   • 

•  •  •  • 

2 


1 
19 


•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  « 

76 

•  •  •  • 

2 


10 

10 

2 

6 

16 

■  •  • 

2 
12 


22 

8 

8 

4 

16 

36 

■  •  • 

3 

■  •  • 

1 

6 

11 


1 
3 
1 

•  •  • 

16 

62 

2 


T^ampe 


•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


16 
2 

1 

6 


2 


66 

82 


17 


4 
4 

2 
2 
6 


60 

»  «  • 
■  •  • 

•  •  • 

88 

6 

•  ■  • 

4 

7 

•  • 

3 

•  • 

38 


a   •   ■    ( 


•  •  •  • 

■  ■  •  • 

«  ft  •  ft 

•  ft  •  « 

•  «  V  • 

ft  ft  «  « 
ft  •  t  • 

284 


Female 


Vagrants 


Male 


6&0 


2 
7 
3 

92 

110 

1 

29 

46 

18 

»  •   a    ■ 

84 
117 

k  •  •  • 

29 
4 

16 
406 

ft  ft  ft  • 

6 
24 

•  ■  •  ■ 

2 

6 

16 

83 

11 
4T 

•  •  •  ft 

61 

102 

468 

6 

20 

17 

40 

88 

48 

67 

48 


96 

42 

6 

6 

198 

149 


36 

U 

11 

42 

80 

6 

2 

46 

2 

86 

ft  •  ft  ft 

ft  ft  ft  ft 


12 


ft  ft  ft  • 
ft  ■  •  ft 


4 

3 

»  • 

8 
2 


106 

•  ft 

•  ft 

ft  • 

•  ft 

3 

•  ■ 

1 


•  ft 

•  « 


6 

18 

8 

ft  ft  • 

16 
6 


ft  ft  ft 

ft  •  • 


14 
11 


1 
12 

ft  ft 
•  ft 
ft  ft 


ft  ft 
ft  ft 


ft  ft 


Drunk 

and 

Disorderly 


•  ft 
t  ft 


ft  ft 
ft  • 


6 
20 

ft  ft 
ft  • 
■  ft 
ft  ft 
ft  ft 
•  ft 

2 

ft  « 
ft  ft 


19 


ft  • 


•  ft 

•  ft 

8 


39 

»  ■  ft  ft 

109 
36 


3 

•  ft 

67 


Female 


10 
IS 

•  ft  •  ft 
ft  ft  ft  ft 
ft  ft  ft  • 
ft  ft  ft  ft 


Totsl 12.896 


600 


C70 


4.818       264 


667 


80 
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STATE    COMMISSION    OF    PRISONS  008 


Shawtv  tk*  0*l*r  of  fwMU  AdoMtUt  Dnrlnx  lb*  Teu  Inilai  Septembar  M,  IIU. 


BhAWlaglhaMaUTllr  of  Pcnoni  Admitted  DorlDitbc  Tear  Bndbu  September  M,  1*14 


TWENTIETH     ANNUAL     REPORT    OF     THE 


8.nt.n»d 

CommitUd 
for 

Dctalnadu 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t^ 

ta? 

•iES 

4,SM 

a 

1S.2M 
11,S14 

I2.KI! 
2.8« 

327 

sii 

4.907 

B,!77 

9»8 

7« 

ia.u3 

T.m 

1 

N.W  York  Workhouse 

Bnoch  WorkbouK,  Bart' ■  liUnd 

Branch  WiirkhoUH,  RJker'i  Island 

^??I 

:.   1  i.wa 

City  Prison.  Queens 

29      i:S04i   "'iii 

Tottil 

ej9  151.2^1  B.07fl 

«_|S8^« 

1B.5II 

NDmbf r  or  (1all«d  Statu  Frisoncrs  Admitted  to  tbc  Cltr  Prlaniu  D 
EndlUB  Scptcnber  U,  111* 

NAME  OF  IHSTITUTION  Ud« 

City  Pri»on  (ThB  Tombs) IBl 

City  PrlMn.  BnK^lyn SS 

City  PiiKin.  Qu«na 

Total 234 


Fanulc        Total 


NAME  OF  INSTITUTION 

1 

ill  r 

Total 

s 

iiTi'i  il 


STATE    COMMISSION    OF    I'KISONS 


■No  record  kept 
B  faoKlDf  (he  EdaemtlsD  of  Penoni  Admitted  Durlos  (he  Tear  Endlnt:  September M,  111* 


*Na  r««ard  kept. 


TWENTIETH    ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE 


Shawlai  th*  AxM  or  rtnam 


Admlltm  DDilBctbcTMrEnilliiEBeplvnibMMItM 


NMtB  or  iMariTDTi 

. 

KaTVRB  or  EMPLOyUNT 

pr<»nen 

•.lie 

•.IM 

Mud. 

■  iBbDd. 

XU.8M 

r»D»nt    induitTT.    lea    muiufmctarini   and 

Ss^iS^-^ 

jss  s=f."iSssr.3r"'S5 

wdlnrtWtionwork 

STATE    COMMISSION    OF    PRISONS 


Sbowliig  the  CammltBieBto  dorinc  the  Tear  Bodlns  September  M*  Itli,  fer  DiMtdcriy 

CondiMtt  Intozleatloiiy  and 


NAMB  OF  INBTrnmON 


(Mty  Prison  (The  Tambs) 

Second  District  Prison 

Third  District  Prison 

Fourth  District  Prison 

Fifth  District  Prison 

Sixth  District  Prissn 

Seventh  District  Prison 

Eiffhth  District  Prison 

New  York  Workhouse 

Branch  Workhouse,  Hart's  Island 

Branch  Workhouse  Rikwr's  Island 

New  York  City  Reformatory,  Hart's  Is 

City  Prison,  Brooklyn 

City  Prison,  Queens 

Total 


Disorderly 
conduct 


1 1 .1 


Intoxication 


S 


S.164 
t.696 

1.279 
8.117 
2.S47 
l.ir5' 
1.682< 
S74' 
4316 
858 
841 
167 
1.611, 
868 


28,840 


840  j 
2.626 
128 
281 
2S4 
66 
258 

:?s 

1.698 
10 


8971 

94 


870 


I.SK 

SS7 

78 

264 

34 

2.008 

4«0 

18T 

L6M 

187 


6,969 


9i2H. 
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APPENDIX 


EXTRAC^TS    FROM    THE    PRISON    LAW. 

S  40.  State  Commission  of  Pusons;  Appointment  and  Tebmb. — 
There  shall  continue  to  be  a  state  commission  of  prisons,  composed  of  seven 
members,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate.  They  shall  be  known  as  commissioners  of 
prisons,  and,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  shall  hold  office  for  four 
years  and  until  the  appointment  and  qualification  of  their  respective  suc- 
cessors. In  case  of  any  vacancy  in  the  office  of  any  commissioner,  the 
appointment  shall  be  for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term.  No  com- 
missioner shall  qualify  or  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  remain 
therein,  while  he  is  the  superintendent  of  state  prisons  or  the  superin- 
tendent, manager,  agent  and  warden  or  other  administrative  officer  of  one 
or  more  of  the  institutions  subject  to  the  visitation  and  inspection  of  such 
commission. 

§  45.  Official  Seal,  Cebtificates  and  Subpoenas. — The  commission 
shall  cause  a  record  to  be  kept  of  its  proceedings,  and  it  shall  have  and 
use  an  official  seal;  and  the  records  of  its  proceedings  and  copies  of  all 
papers  and  documents  in  its  possession  and  custody  may  be  authenticated  In 
the  usual  form,  under  such  seal  and  the  signature  of  its  president  or 
secretary.  In  making  investigations  as  herein  authorized  said  commission 
or  any  member  thereof  is  hereby  empowered  to  issue  compulsory  process 
for  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  papers,  to  admin- 
ister oaths  and  to  examine  persons  under  oath. 

§  46.  General  Powers  and  Duties  of  Commission. — The  state  com- 
mission of  prisons  shall  visit  and  inspect  all  institutions  used  for  the  de- 
tention of  sane  adults  charged  with  or  convicted  of  crime,  or  detained  as 
witnesses  or  debtors,  excepting  such  reformatories  as  are  subject  to  the 
visitation  and  inspection  of  the  state  board  of  charities;  and  shall: 

1.  Aid  in  securing  the  Just,  humane  and  economic  administration 
of  all  institutions  subject  to  its  supervision. 

2.  Advise  the  officers  of  such  institutions  or  in  coittrol  thereof  in  the 
performance  of  their  official  duties. 

3.  Aid  in  securing  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  tlie  inmates  of  such  institutions,  and  approve  or  reject  plans  for 
their  construction  or  improvement. 

4.  Investigate  the  management  of  all  institutions  made  subject  to 
the  visitation  of  the  commission,  and  the  conduct  and  efficiency  of  the 
officers  or  persons  charged  with  their  management 

5.  Secure  the  best  sanitary  conditions  of  the  buildings  and  grounds 
of  all  such  institutions,  and  protect  and  preserve  the  health  of  the  inmates. 

G.  Collect  statistical  information  In  respect  to  the  property,  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  said  institutions  and  of  any  department  of  the  state 
or  any  subdivision  thereof  in  charge  of  the  same,  and  the  number  and 
condition  of  the  inmates  thereof. 

7.  Ascertain  and  recommend  such  system  of  employing  said  inmates 
as  may,  in  the  opinion  of  said  commission,  be  for  the  best  interest  of  Uie 
public  and  of  said  inmates  and  not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  relating  to  the  employment  of  prisoners. 

R     (Chapter  379,  Laws  of  1914).    Close  any  city  jail  or  police  station, 
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town  or  Tillage  Jail  or  lockup  which  Is  unsanitary  or  Inadequate  to  provide 
for  the  separation  and  classification  of  prisoners  required  by  law.  The 
lM)wers  and  duties  of  the  commission  under  this  subdivision  shall  be 
exercised  In  the  following  manner :  The  commission  shall  cause  a  citation 
to  be  mailed  to  the  mayor  and  the  city  clerls,  In  the  case  of  a  dty  jail  or 
police  station ;  to  the  supervisor  and  town  clerk,  In  the  case  of  a  town  Jail 
or  lockup,  and  to  a  trustee  and  village  clerk,  In  the  case  of  a  village  jail  or 
lockup,  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  return  day  thereof,  directing  the 
authorities  of  the  city,  town  or  village  designated  to  appear  before  such 
commission  at  the  time  and  place  set  forth  In  the  citation,  and  show  cause 
why  slich  city  jail  or  police  station,  or  town  jail  or  lockup,  or  village  jail 
or  lockup,  shall  not  be  closed.  After  a  hearing  thereon  or  upon  the  failure 
to  appear,  such  commission  is  empowered  to  order  the  city  jail  or  police 
station,  town  jail  or  lockup,  village  jail  or  lockup  designated  In  the  citation 
closed  within  ninety  days,  during  which  time  the  city,  town  or  village  may 
review  such  order  by  writ  of  certiorari,  In  the  supreme  court  Ninety 
days  after  the  order  to  close  has  been  served  by  registered  letter  upon  the 
mayor  and  city  clerk,  In  case  of  a  city  Jail  or  police  station,  upon  the  super- 
visor and  town  clerk.  In  case  of  a  town  jail  or  lockup,  and  upon  a  village 
trustee  and  clerk  In  case  of  a  \illage  jail  or  lockup.  If  no  court  review  has 
been  taken,  and  ninety  days  after  the  order  of  such  commission  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  court,  In  case  of  court  review,  the  city  Jail  or  police 
station,  town  jail  or  lockup  and  village  jail  or  lockup  designated  In  the 
order  shall  be  closed,  and  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  confine  or  detain  any 
l>erson  therein  and  any  officer  confining  or  detaining  any  i)erson  therein 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

§  47.  Visitation  and  Inspection  of  Institutions. — The  Institutions 
subject  to  the  visitations  of  said  commission  may  be  visited  and  Inspected 
by  It  or  by  any  member  thereof  or  by  Its  secretary,  when  authorized,  or  by 
any  oflleer  or  Inspector  duly  appointed  by  It  for  that  purpose,  at  any  and 
all  times.  Such  commission  or  any  memljer  thereof  may  take  proof  and 
hear  testimony  relating  to  any  matter  before  It,  or  before  such  member, 
ui)on  any  such  visit  or  Inspection.  Any  member  or  the  secretary  of  such 
commission,  when  authorized,  or  any  officer  or  Inspector  duly  apiwlnted 
by  It,  shall  have  full  access  to  the  grounds,  buildings,  books  and  papers 
relating  to  any  such  institution,  and  may  require  from  the  officers  and 
imrsons  In  charge  or  control  thereof  any  Information  he  may  deem 
necessary  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Said  commission  may  prepare 
regulations  according  to  which,  and  provide  blanks  and  forms  upon  which, 
such  Information  shall  be  furnisheil,  In  a  clear,  uniform  and  prompt 
manner,  for  the  use  of  the  commission.  Any  superintendent,  commissioner, 
officer  or  employee  of  such  Institution,  or  in  charge  or  control  thereof,  who 
shall  refuse  or  cause  admission  to  be  refused  to  any  member,  officer  or 
inspector  of  the  commission,  for  the  purpose  of  visitation  and  Inspection, 
or  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  furnish,  or  to  cause  to  be  furnished,  the 
information  r(»quired  by  the  commission  or  by  any  of  its  Tiiembers,  officers 
or  Inspectors,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

{  48.  Orders  of  the  Commission  Directed  to  Institutions  or 
Officers  in  riiAKOK  Thereof. — If  It  shall  api)ear,  after  any  such  Investiga- 
tion, that  the  laws  relating  to  the  construction,  management  and  affairs  of 
any  such  institution  and  the  care,  treatment  and  discli)llne  of  Its  Inmates, 
are  being  violated,  or  that  Inmates  of  any  such  Institution  are  cruelly, 
neglipontly  or  Impropi^rly  treated,  or  inadequate  provision  is  made  for  their 
sustenance,  clothing,  care,  supervision  or  other  condition  necessary  to  their 
suitable  and  proper  well  being,  said  board  may  apply  for  an  order  of  the 
supreme  court,  directed  to  the  proper  superintendent,  commissioner,  agent 
and  warden,  manager,  keei)er  or  other  officer  of  such  Institution  or  In 
control  thereof,  requiring  him  to  modify  such  treatment  or  api)ly  such 
remedy,  or  both,  as  shall  therein  be  specified.  The  application  for  such 
order  shall  be  made  as  prescribed  In  section  fifty-two  of  this  chapter  and 
the  court  may  thereupon  make  such  order  as  may  be  just;  a  failure  to 
oomply  with  the  terms  of  such  order  shall  be  a  contempt  of  court  and 
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punishable  as  such.  Any  person  to  whom  such  an  order  Is  directed  who 
shall  willfully  refuse  to  obey  the  same,  shall  likewise,  uiwn  conviction, 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

§  50.  Repobts  of  Prison  Officers. — The  agent  and  warden  of  every 
prison,  the  superintendent  or  manager  of  every  penitentiary,  the  keeper  of 
every  jail  or  other  institution  used  for  the  detention  of  sane  adults  charged 
with  or  convicted  of  crime  or  detained  as  witnesses  or  debtors,  subject  to 
the  visitation  of  the  commission,  shall,  besides  such  information  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  required  of  him  by  the  state  commission  of  prisons 
pursuant  to  the  powers  hereinbefore  conferred,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  November  in  each  and  every  year,  report  to  said  commission  the  number 
of  male  and  female  persons  charged  with  crime  and  awaiting  trial,  the 
number  convicted  of  crime,  the  number  detained  as  witnesses  and  as 
debtors  in  his  custody  on  the  first  day  of  October  last  past,  together  with 
a  statistical  exhibit  of  the  number  of  admissions,  dischaii?es  and  deaths 
which  have  o<*curred  within  the  past  year,  the  nature  of  the  charge,  the 
period  of  detention  or  sentence,  and  such  other  facts  and  information  as 
the  commission  may  require. 

§  51.  Estimates  to  Be  Furmshed  by  Certain  Officers. — The  said 
commission  shall  have  the  further  duty  and  authority  to  require  the  proper 
officials  of  the  state  and  the  political  divisions  thereof,  and  of  all  public 
institutions  of  the  state,  and  political  divisions  thereof,  supported  wholly 
or  in  part  by  the  state,  or  any  political  division  thereof,  to  furnish  to  said 
commission,  annually,  estimates  for  each  ensuing  year  of  the  articles  which 
may  be  manufactured  in  penal  institutions,  required  for  the  use  of  the 
state  or  such  iiolitical  divisions,  or  said  institutions  In  their  charge  or 
under  their  management 

§  52.  Enforcement  of  Rights  and  Poweus  of  Commission  ;  Duties 
OF  the  Attorney -General  and  District  Attorney. — The  rights  and  powers 
conferred  by  this  article  upon  the  state  commission  of  prisons,  its  members, 
<»fficers  and  Inspectors  and  each  of  them,  may  be  enforced  by  an  order  of 
the  supreme  court,  or  by  indictment  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  county,  or 
both.  The  application  for  such  order  shall  be  to  a  special  term  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  judicial  district  in  which  the  institution  complained 
of  is  situated  after  at  least  twenty  days'  notice  to  the  officer  or  board 
having  charge  of  such  insltution,  of  the  time  and  place  of  making  such 
application.  A  copy  of  all  the  papers  upon  which  the  application  is  based 
shall  be  served  with  the  notice  of  such  application.  On  such  hearing  the 
court  may  make  such  order  as  may  be  just,  and  a  failure  to  comply  with 
the  terms  thereof  shall  be  a  contempt  of  court  and  punishable  as  such.  If, 
in  tlie  opinion  of  the  commis.sion,  any  matter  in  regard  to  the  management 
or  affairs  of  any  such  institution,  or  any  inmate  or  i)erson  in  any  way 
connected  therewith,  require  legal  investigation  or  action  of  any  kind, 
notice  thereof  may  be  given  by  the  commission,  to  the  attorney-general,  or 
to  the  district  attorney  of  the  county,  or  both,  and  he  or  they  shall  there- 
upon make  inquiry  and  take  such  proceeding  in  the  premises  as  he  or  they 
may  deem  necessary  and  proper.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  attorney- 
general  and  of  every  district  attorney  when  so  required  to  furnish  such 
legal  assistance,  council  or  advice  as  the  commission  may  require  in  the 
discharge  of  Its  duties. 

§  53.  Misdemeanor. — Except  as  in  this  article  otherwise  expressly 
provided,  any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  of  the  provisions  «»f  this 
article  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

f  175.  Prisoners  Employed  for  Use  of  State,  and  Divisions  There- 
of.— All  convicts  sentenced  to  state  prisons,  reformatories  and  penitentiaries 
in  the  state  shall  be  employed  for  the  state,  or  a  political  division  thereof, 
or  in  productive  industries  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  or  the  political 
divisions  thereof,  or  for  the  use  of  public  Institutions  owned  or  managed 
and  controlled  by  the  state,  or  the  political  divisions  thereof,  which  shall 
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be  under  rules  and  regulations  for  the  distribution  and  diversification 
thereof,  to  be  established  by  the  state  commission  of  prisons. 

§        177.        LaBOB     of     prisoners     in     prisons,     reformatories,     PExNITEN- 

TiARiEs  AND  COUNTY  JAILS.  The  labor  of  the  convicts  In  the  state  prisons 
and  refoi-matories  in  the  state,  after  the  necessary  labor  for  and  manufac- 
ture of  all  needed  supplies  for  said  institutions,  shall  be  primarily  de- 
voted to  the  state  and  the  public  buildings  and  institutions  thereof,  and 
the  niHnufncturo  of  supplies  for  the  state,  and  public  institutions  there- 
of, and  secondly  to  the  political  divisions  of  the  state  and  public  Institutions 
thereof ;  and  the  labor  of  the  convlctis  in  the  penitentiaries,  workhouses  and 
supplies  for  the  same,  shall  be  i>rimarlly  devoted  to  the  counties,  respec- 
tively, in  which  said  penitentiaries,  worldiouses  or  county  Jails  are  located, 
and  the  towns,  cities  and  villages  therein,  and  to  the  manufacture  of  sup- 
plies for  the  public  institutions  of  the  counties,  or  the  political  divisions 
thereof,  and  secondly  to  the  ^tate  and  the  public  institutions  thereof,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  product  of  any  penal  institution  in  the  state,  other  than  said 
prisons  and  state  reformatories,-  to  the  state  or  to  any  political  divisions 
thereof  or  to  any  public  institutions  owned  or  managed  and  controlled  by 
the  state,  or  by  any  political  division  thereof,  the  managing  authority  of 
any  such  penal  institution  and  the  state  superintendent  of  prisons  may 
enter  into  a  contract  or  contracts  which  may  determine  the  kinds  and 
qualities  of  articles  to  be  produced  by  such  institution  and  the  method  of 
distribution  and  sale  thereof  by  the  state  superintendent  of  prisons  or 
under  his  directions,  either  in  separate  lots  or  in  combination  with  the 
products  of  other  such  institutioas  and  with  the  products  of  state  prisons 
and  may  fix  and  determine  any  and  all  terms  and  conditions  for  the  dis- 
position of  such  products  of  such  institutions  and  the  disposition  of  pro- 
ceeds of  sale  thereof  and  any  and  all  other  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  agreed  upon,  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution,  pro\'ided,  however, 
that  no  such  contract  shall  be  for  a  period  of  .more  than  five  years  and 
that  any  prices  fixed  by  such  contracts  shall  be  the  current  prlc»es  fixed 
by  the  state  board  of  classification  for  like  articles  or  shall  be  approved  by 
the  state  board  of  classification  on  presentation  to  it  of  a  copy  of  such 
(»ontract  or  proposed  contract,  and  provided  further  that  any  distrllmtion 
or  diversification  of  industries  provided  for  by  such  contract  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the  state  com- 
mission of  prisons  or  shall  be  approved  by  the  state  commission  of  prisons 
on  presentation  to  it  of  a  copy  of  such  contract  or  proposed  contract. 
Provided,  furthermore,  that  no  product  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  or  in  any  penal  Institution  of  the  state  or  of  a  political  division  there- 
of, shall  be  sold,  or  otherwise  disiiosed  of  for  profit,  by  any  oflScer,  or  ad- 
ministrative body,  of  such  institution,  or  by  any  officer  or  administrative  body  of 
the  state,  or  of  a  political  division  thereof  except  to  the  state  itself,  or  to  a  political 
division  thereof,  or  to  an  officer  or  administrative  body  of  the  state  or  of  a  political 
division  thereof  or  to  or  for  a  public  institution  owned  or  managed  and  controlled 
by  the  state  or  by  any  political  division  thereof;  and  in  no  case  shall  said  products 
be  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  resale  or  for  their  disposition  for  profit  in  a  manner 
not  herein  provided  for  in  the  first  instance.  A  violation  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  shall  constitute  sufficient  cause  for  the  removal  of  such  officer  or  board 
of  administration  by  the  duly  constituted  authority  having  jurisdiction. 

§  182.  Articles  Manufactured  to  Be  Furnished  to  the  State  or 
Division  Thereof. — The  superintendent  of  state  prisons,  and  the  superin- 
tendents of  reformatories  and  penitentiaries,  resi>ectively,  are  authorized 
and  directed  to  cause  to  be  manufactured  by  the  convicts  in  the  prisons, 
reformatories  and  penitentiaries,  such  articles  as  are  needed  and  used 
therein,  and  also  such  as  are  required  by  the  state  or  political  divisions 
thereof,  and  in  the  buildings,  offices  and  public  institutions  owned  or 
managed  and  controlled  by  the  state.  Including  articles  and  materials  to  be 
used  in  the  erectitf^  o'  the  buildings.     All  such  articles  manufactured  in 
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the  state  prisons,  reformatories  and  penitentiaries,  and  not  required  for 
use  therein,  shall  be  of  the  styles,  patterns,  designs  and  qualities  fixed  by 
the  board  of  classification,  and  may  be  furnished  to  the  state,  or  to  any 
political  division  thereof,  or  for  or  to  any  public  institution  owned  or 
managed  and  controlled  by  the  state,  or  any  political  division  thereof,  at 
and  for  such  prices  as  shall  be  fixed  and  determined  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, upon  the  requisitions  of  the  proper  officials,  trustees  or  managers 
thereof.  No  article  so  manufactured  shall  oe  purchased  from  any  other 
source,  for  the  state  or  public  institutions  of  the  state,  or  the  political 
divisions  thereof,  imless  said  state  commission  of  prisons  shall  certi^ 
that  the  same  can  not  be  furnished  upon  such  requisition,  and  no  claim 
therefor  shall  be  audited  or  paid  without  such  certificate. 

§  183.  Estimates  of  Articles  Requibed  to  Be  Fubnished  Commibion 
OF  Prisons  by  Officsbb. — On  or  before  October  first  in  each  year,  the 
proper  officials  of  the  state,  and  the  political  divisions  thereof,  and  of  the 
institutions  of  the  state,  or  political  divisions  thereof,  shall  report  to  the 
said  commission  of  prisons  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  of  the  amount 
of  supplies  of  difl'erent  kinds  required  to  be  purchased  by  them  that  can 
be  furnished  by  the  penal  institutious  in  the  state.  The  said  commission  is 
authorized  to  make  regulations  for  said  reports,  to  provide  for  the  maimer 
in  which  requisitions  shall  be  made  for  supplies,  and  to  provide  for  the 
proper  diversification  of  the  Industries  in  said  penal  institutions. 

I  184.  BoABD  OF  Classification  ;  Pbices  to  be  I<\xed. — The  fiscal 
supervisor  of  state  charities,  the  state  commission  of  prisons,  and  the 
superintendent  of  state  prisons  and  the  lunacy  commission  are  hereby 
constituted  a  board  to  be  known  as  the  board  of  classification.  Said  board 
shall  fix  and  determine  the  prices  at  which  all  labor  performed,  and  all 
articles  manufactured  in  the  charitable  institutions  managed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  state  and  in  the  i)enal  institutious  in  this  state,  and 
furnished  to  the  state,  or  the  political  divisions  thereof,  or  to  the  public 
institutions  thereof,  shall  be  furnished,  which  prices  shall  be  uniform  to 
all,  except  that  the  prices  for  goods  or  labor  furnished  by  the  penitentiaries 
to  or  for  the  county  in  which  they  are  located,  or  the  political  divisions 
thereof,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  such  counties,  except 
New  York  and  Kings  counties,  in  which  the  prices  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
commissioners  of  charities  and  correction,  respectively.  The  prices  shall 
be  as  near  usual  market  price  for  such  labor  and  supplies  as  possible. 
The  state  commission  of  prisons  shall  devise  and  furnish  to  all  such 
institutions  a  proper  form  for  such  requisition,  and  the  comptroller  shall 
devise  and  furnish  a  proper  system  of  accounts  to  be  kept  for  all  such 
transactions.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  classification  to 
classify  the  buildings,  offices  and  institutions  owned  or  managed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  state,  and  it  shall  fix  and  determine  the  styles,  patterns, 
designs  and  qualities  of  the  articles  to  be  manufactured  for  such  buildings, 
offices  and  public  institutions,  in  the  charitable  and  penal  institutions  In 
this  state.  So  far  as  practicable,  all  supplies  used  in  such  buildings,  offices 
and  public  institutions  shall  be  uniform  for  each  class,  and  of  the  styles, 
patterns,  designs  and  qualities  that  can  be  manufactured  in  the  penal  in- 
stitutions in  this  state. 

I      184-a.      FaBM  PB0DUCT8  OF  penal  institutions  to  be  FUBNISHED  TO 

otiieb  institutions..  Farm  products  \ised  by  any  state  charitable  in- 
stitution or  state  hospital,  in  excess  of  those  produced  by  such  institution 
or  hospital,  shall  be  obtained  from  state  prisons,  reformatories  and  peniten- 
tiaries having  or  producing  a  surplus  of  such  products,  unless  it  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  state  to  obtain  such  products  elsewhere,  regard  being 
had  to  prices,  quality,  distance  and  to  the  time  and  manner  of  transporta- 
tion and  delivery.  Such  products  shall  be  furnished  on  the  requisition  of 
the  purchasing  authorities  of  the  institution  or  hosnl^  paid  for  as  other 
supplies  for  such  institution  or  hospital  au^^^e  moneys  received 
and  applied  by  tiie  prison,  reformatory  or  penitentiary  where  paid 
in  the  same  manner  as  moneys  for  other  products  of  convict  labor.      The 
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suporintemleiit  of  state  prisons  and  state  superintendents  of  reformatories 
and  i)onitentlarie8,  where  farm  products  are  purchased,  shall  from  time  to 
time  transmit  to  the  managers  or  trustees  of  the  several  state  hospitals  and 
state  charitable  institutions  statements  of  surplus  farm  products  available 
for  sale,  together  with  prices  therefor  and  conditions  of  transportation  and 
delivery. 

§  321.  Convicts  in  pexVitkntiary  to  be  confinisd  at  labob.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  agent  and  warden  of  each  of  the  penitentiaries  in  this 
state  to  require  of  every  able-bodied  convict  confined  therein  as  many  hours 
of  faithful  labor  in  each  and  every  day  during  his  term,  as  s]iall  be  pre- 
scriljed  by  the  rules  of  such  penitentiary,  and  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
r.rle  county  .shall  have  ix)wer,  if  they  deem  It  proper,  to  employ  convicts 
sentenced  to  be  confined  in  a  penitentiary,  situate  within  the  territorial 
limits  ui  such  county,  and  liable  to  be  employed  at  hard  labor,  upon  any 
work  being  prosecuted  by  and  within  such  county,  and  such  boards  of 
^TiIHM*Yisork  shall  have  power  to  make  all  necessary  api)ointments,  rules  and 
vegulKtlt^ns  for  such  employment  within  such  county,  including  the  rignt 
to  fix  a  per  diem  compensation  for  such  employment  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
ten  cents. 

S  34t.  Etthkb  of  Several  Jails  May  Be  Used. — ^The  sheriff  of  a 
county,  in  which  there  is  more  than  one  jail,  may  confine  a  civil  and 
criminal  prisoner  in  either ;  and  may  remove  him  from  one  jail  to  another, 
within  the  county,  whenever  he  deems  it  necessary  for  his  safe  keeping,  or 
for  his  appearance  at  court 

§  348.  Jail  Physician. — The  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county, 
except  New  York,  must  appoint  some  reputable  physician,  duly  authorized 
to  practice  medicine,  as  the  physician  to  the  jail  of  the  county.  If  there  is 
more  than  one  jail  they  must  appoint  a  physician  to  each.  The  physician 
to  a  jail  holds  his  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board  which  appointed  him, 
except  in  the  county  of  Kings.  In  that  county,  the  term  of  his  office  is 
three  years. 

§  349.  I.iQiroRS  Not  to  Be  Brought  Into  Nor  Sold  Within  Jails. — 
Strong,  spirituous,  or  fermented  liquor,  or  wine,  shall  not,  on  any  pretence, 
be  sold  within  a  building  used  and  established  as  a  jail.  Spirituous, 
fermented  or  other  liquor,  except  cider,  and  that  quality  of  beer  called 
table  beer,  shall  not  be  brought  into  a  jail  for  the  use  of  a  person  con- 
fined therein,  without  a  written  i^ermit  by  the  physician  to  the  jail,  which 
must  be  delivered  to  and  kept  by  the  keeper  thereof,  specifying  the  quantity 
and  kind  of  liquor  which  may  be  furnished,  the  name  of  the  civil  prisoner 
for  whom,  and  the  time  during  which  the  same  may  be  furnished. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  COUNTY  LAW 

Chapter  IG,  Laws  1909.     Chapter  II.  Consolidated  Ijaws. 
S  90.    Use  of  Jails. — Each  county  jail  shall  be  used, 

1.  For  the  detention  of  persons  duly  committed  to  secure  their  attend- 
ance as  witnesses  In  any  criminal  case; 

2.  For  the  detention  of  persons  charged  with  crime,  and  committed 
for  trial  or  examination ; 

3.  For  the  confinement  of  persons  duly  committed  for  any  contempt, 
or  upon  civil  process ; 

4.  For  the  confinement  of  persons  convicted  of  any  offense,  other  than 
a  felony,  and  sentenced  to  Imprisonment  therein,  or  awaiting  transporta- 
tion under  sentence  to  Imprisonment  In  another  county. 

6.  The  buildings,  now  used  as  the  jails  of  the  counties  of  the  state, 
shall  continue  to  be  the  jails  of  those  counties  respectively,  until  otiber 
buildings  have  been  designated  or  erected  for  that  purpose,  according  to 
law. 

§  91.    Rooms  Therein. — Bach  county  jail  shall  contain. 
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1.  A  sufflcieut  nuiuber  of  rooms  for  the  conllnement  of  person)^  com 
mitted    on   criminal    process,   or   detained   for   trial,   or   examination   as 
witnesses  in  a  criminal  case,  separately  from  prisoners  under  sentence ; 

2.  A  sufficient  number  of  rooms  for  the  separate  confinement  of 
persons  committed  on  civil  process,  or  for  contempt; 

3.  A  sufficient  number  of  rooms  for  the  solitary  confinement  of 
prisoners  under  sentence. 

§  92.  Custody  and  Control  of  Pbihoneks. — Each  sheriff  shall  receive 
and  safely  keep,  In  the  county  Jails  of  his  county,  every  person  lawfully 
committed  to  his  custody  for  safe-keeping,  examination  or  trial,  or  as  a 
witness,  or  citmroltted  or  sentenced  to  imprisonment  therein,  or  committed  , 
for  i»ontempt.  He  shall  not,  without  lawful  authority,  let  any  such  person 
out  of  jail.  Persons  in  custody  on  civil  process,  or  committed  for  contempt, 
or  detained  as  witnesses,  shall  not  be  put  or  kept  in  the  same  room  with 
persons  detained  for  trial  or  examination  upon  a  criminal  charge,  or  with 
convicts  under  sentence.  Pei-sons  detained  for  trial  or  examination  upon  a 
ci-iminal  charge  shall  not  be  put  or  kept  in  the  same  room  ¥^th  convicts 
under  sentence.  Minors  shall  not  1>e  put  or  kept  in  the  same  room  with 
adult  prisoners.  A  woman  detained  in  any  county  jail  or  penitentiary  upon 
a  criminal  charge,  or  as  a  convict  under  sentence,  shall  not  be  kept  in  the 
same  room  with  a  man ;  and  if  detained  on  civil  process,  or  for  contempt, 
or  as  a  witness,  she  shall  not  be  put  or  kept  in  the  same  room  with  a  man, 
excei>t  with  her  husband,  in  a  r(K)m  in  which  there  are  no  other  prisoners. 
If  a  woman  committed  to  any  county  jail  or  penitentiary  is  then  the  mother 
of  a  nursing  child  in  her  care,  under  one  year  of  age,  or  if  a  child  be  born 
to  such  woman  after  her  said  commitment,  such  child  may  accompany  its 
mother  to  and  remain  In  such  instituti<m  until  it  is  two  years  of  age.  or 
until  the  mother's  discharge  from  custody  before  the  child  reaches  that 
age.  The  sheriff,  superintendent  or  other  officer  in  charge  of  any  county 
jail  or  penitentiary  shall  cause  such  child,  when  it  attains  the  age  of  two 
years,  while  its  mother  is  still  in  custody,  or  at  the  expiration  of  the  ex- 
tension of  such  time  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  be  placed  in  an  asylum  for 
children  in  this  state,  or  may  commit  such  child  to  the  care  and  custo<ly 
of  .some  relative  or  proi)er  person  willing  to  assume  such  care;  provided, 
however,  that  the  said  child  shall  continue  to  remain  with  its  said  mother 
in  such  jail  or  iwnlteutiary  after  it  be<'omes  two  years  of  age  for  such  a 
I>erirKl  as  the  physician  employed  to  treat  and  visit  prisoners  in  said  jail 
or  penitentiary  certifies  in  writing  to  be  necessary  or  advisable.  If  such 
woman  at  the  time  of  such  commitment  shall  be  the  mother  of,  and  have 
in  her  exclusive  care,  a  child  more  than  one  year  of  age  which  might 
otlierwise  be  left  without  care  or  guardianship,  the  justice  or  magistrate 
committing  such  woman  shall  cause  such  child  to  be  committed  to  such 
asjium  as  may  be  i)rovlded  for  such  purpose,  or  to  the  care  and  custody 
of  s<»me  relative  or  pr(»i)er  i>erson  willing  to  assume  such  care.  All  persons 
confined  in  a  county  jail  or  i>enltentiary  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be 
kept  separate  from  ench  other,  and  shall  be  allowed  to  converse  with  their 
coun.sel,  or  religious  adviser,  under  such  reasonable  regulations  and  restric- 
tions as  the  keeper  of  the  jail  may  fix.  Convicts  under  sentence  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  converse  with  any  other  iierson,  except  In  the  presence  of  a 
keeper.  The  keeper  may  prevent  all  other  conversation  by  nuy  other  prison- 
in  the  jail  when  he  shall  deem  it  necessary  and  lu-opcr. 

§  98.  Food  axd  Labor. — Prisoners  detalnetl  for  trial,  and  those  under 
s(»ntcm'e.  shall  be  provided  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  plain  but  whole- 
some f<HHl,  at  the  ex]ien.*<e  of  the  coimty ;  but  prisoners  detained  for  trial 
may,  at  their  own  expense,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  keeper,  be  sup- 
plied with  any  other  proper  articles  of  food.  Such  keeper  shall  cause  each 
prisoner  committed  to  his  jail  for  Imprisonment  under  sentence,  to  be 
constantly  employed  at  hard  labor  when  practicable,  during  every  day. 
except  Sunday,  and  the  Iward  of  sui>ervlsors  of  the  county,  or  judge  of 
the  county,  may  prescribe  t^e  kind  of  labor  at  which  such  prisoner  shall 
be  employed :  and  the  keeper  shall  account,  at  I'^^-^annually,  with  the 
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board  of  supervisors  of  the  coiiuty,  for  the  proceeds  of  such  labor.  Such 
keeper  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county,  or 
the  county  Jud^e,  from  time  to  time,  cause  such  of  the  convicts  under  his 
charge  as  are  capal)le  of  hard  labor,  to  be  employed  outside  of  the  jail  in 
the  same,  or  iu  an  adjoining  county,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed 
iiIKm  between  the  keeiiers  and  the  officers,  or  persons,  under  whose  direction 
Kuch  convicts  shall  l>e  placed,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  board  or 
judge  may  proscribe ;  and  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  several  counties 
are  authorize<l  to  employ  convicts  under  sentence  to  confinement  in  the 
county  jails,  in  buildings  and  repairing  penal  institutions  of  the  county 
and  in  building  and  repairing  the  highways  in  their  respective  c*ounties 
or  in  preparing  the  materials  for  such  highways  for  sale  to  and  for  the  use 
of  such  counties  or  towns,  villages  and  cities  therein:  and  to  make  rules 
nnd  regulations  for  their  employment;  and  the  said  board  of  supervisors 
is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  money  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  the  pur- 
IK>se  of  furnishing  materials  and  carrying  this  provision  into  effect;  and 
the  courts  of  this  state  are  hereby  authorized  to  sentence  convicts  com- 
mitted to  detention  in  the  county  Jails  to  such  hard  labor  as  may  be  pro- 
vide<l  for  them  by  the  boards  of  8uiK?rvisors. 

§  94.  R£i\DiNo  Matteb;  Divine  Service. — Each  keeiier  shall  provide 
a  biltle  to  be  kept  in  each  room  of  the  Jail  in  his  charge,  and  he  shall  per- 
mit the  persons  therein  confined  to  be  supplied  with  other  suitable  and 
proi)er  bcM)kH  and  pai)ers,  and  if  practicable,  he  shall  caase  divine  service 
to  l)e  (conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners,  at  least  once  each  Sunday, 
If  there  shall  be  room  in  the  prison  that  may  be  safely  used  for  that 
purpose. 

§  95.  Record  of  Commitments. — Each  keeper  shall  keep  In  a  book 
to  lie  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  county  a  daily  record  of  the  com- 
mitments and  discharges  of  all  prisoners  delivered  to  his  charge,  which 
shall  contain  the  date  of  entrance,  name,  offense,  term  of  sentence,  fine, 
age,  sex,  place  of  birth,  color,  social  relations,  education,  secular  and 
religious,  for  what  and  by  whom  committed,  how  and  when  discharged, 
trade  or  occupation,  whether  so  employed  when  arrested,  number  of 
previous  convictions.  The  book  containing  such  rec*ord  shall  be  a  public 
record,  and  shall  be  delivered  by  each  sheriff  to  his  suwessor,  and  kept  on 
file  in  the  ofiice  of  the  sheriff  or  keeper. 

S  101.  Who  may  visit  jails  and  workhouses. — The  following  per- 
HouH  may  visit  at  pleasure  all  county  jails  and  workhouses :  The  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  comptroller  and  attorney- 
general,  members  of  the  legislature,  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals,  dis- 
trict attorneys  and  e>ery  minister  of  the  gospel  having  charge  of  a  con- 
gregation in  the  town  in  which  such  jail  or  workhouse  is  located.  No 
other  person  not  otherwise  authorized  by  law  shall  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  rooms  of  a  county  jail  or  workhouse  in  which  convicts  are  confined, 
unless  under  such  regulations  as  the  sheriff  of  the  county  shall  prescribe. 

I  183.  Custody  of  Jails. — Each  sheriff  shall  have  the  custody  of  the 
jails  of  his  county  and  the  prisoners  therein  and  such  jails  shall  be  kept 
by  him,  or  by  keepers  api)ointed  by  him,  for  whose  acts  he  shall  be 
responsible. 

From  Section  486  of  the  Penal  IjAw. — "No  child  imder  restraint  or 
conviction,  actually  or  apparently  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  shall  be 
I'lfKcd  In  niiy  prison  or  place  of  confinement,  or  in  any  court-room,  or  In 
any  vehicle  for  transiwrtation  in  company  with  adults  charged  with  or 
<*onvicted  of  crime." 
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Bliss,  lockup  at 485 

Bolivar,  lockup  at 46,  807 

Booneville,  lockup  at 883 

Breesport,  lockup  at 324 

Brewster,  lockup  at 44,  412 

Briarcllff  Manor,  lockup  at 46 

Bridgehampton,  lockup  at , 449 

Brockport,  lockup  at 867 

Brooklyn,  city  prison 167 

Broome   County   Jail    L'82 

Bronx  County  Jail  229,    230,  232 

C 

Caledonia,  lockup  at 44,    46,  362 

Cambridge,   lockup   at 45,  469 

CanandaJgua,  city  Jail  at 46,  889 

Canaseraga,  lockup  at 807 

Canastota,  lockup  at 865 

Candor,  lockup  at 462 

Canlsteo,  lockup  at  440 

Canton,  lockup  at   46,    426,  426 

Cape  Vincent,  lockup  at 3&4 

Carthage,  lockup  at 354 

Castile,  lockup  at 485 

Cablleton,  lockup  at 418 

Cattaraugus  County  Jail  233 

Cayuga   County   Jail 34,  233 

Celoron,  lockup  at 318 

Central  Islip,  lockup  at   450 

Central  Valley,  lockup  at 46,  898 

Chappaqua,  lockup  at 44,    46,  476 

Charlotte,   lockup   at 46,  868 

Chaumont,  lockup  at 355 

Chautauqua  Comity  Jail 284,  235 

Chemung  County  Jail ^ 230 

Chenango  County  Jail 236 

Cherry  Valley,  lockup  at 409 

Chester,  lockup  at  894 

Churchville.  lockup  at  368 

City  Jails,  town  and  village  lockups 43 

Clayton,   lockup   at 855 

Cleveland,  lockup  at 404 

Clifton  Springs,  lockup  at 390 

Clinton  County  Jail 287,  288 

Clinton,   lockup   at 884 

Clinton  Prison: 

Actual  commitments 614 

Ages   of  prisoners 507 

Cell  capacity   493 

Color  of  prisoners 618 

Counties  in  which  prisoners  were  convicted 515 

Crimes  for  which  prisoners  were  convicted 494 

Deaths • 402 

Prug  traffic 60 

Earnings   16 
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QUnton  Prison — Contiuaed: 

Edacation  of  prUsoners 513 

Kiectrocutioiitf    403 

General  lueutiou  12 

HubitM  of  life  of  pritioueK  • 513 

luUuMtries  15 

luKttuity,  number  of  cases «- 514 

Insiiectious    , 73,  74 

Nativity  of  prisoners  513 

Population 41)2 

Previous  oceuimtion  of  prlsouerM   5(>8 

PrU*oners,  averaij^e  number  in  cuxtoily 492 

Prisoners,  greatest  number  in  cuKtcNly  4U2 

Prisoners  in  custody  and  employed  on  tlie  first  working  day  of 

eacli  month    512 

Prisoners    parole<l    403 

Prisoners  paroled  but  m»t  disciiargtHl   4!)3 

Pi-isunrs  previously  contiiuHl  in  institution  •  511 

Prisoners  previously  conlinc<l  in  other  Institutions • .  511 

Prlsimers  received  and  dischargiHl    492 

Prisoners  returned  for  violation  of  imrole 403 

Prisoners  senteneeil   for  life   403 

Prisoners  transferred  to  State  Hospitals  402 

Ueligious  instruction  of  prisoners   513 

Sales    Itt 

Schools    20 

8<K'ial  relations  of  prisoners   613 

Terms  of  sentence   407 

Closing  of  jails  and  lockuiis  by  Commission 43 

Clyde,  lockup  at  472 

Coblesklll,  lockup  nt   435 

Cohocton,  lockup  at  440 

Coh(»es,  city  jail  at 3<»3 

Cold    Spring,   lockup   at 413 

Columbia  County  Jail  46,  230 

Commissioners : 

Attendance  at  meetings  64 

N(»minations  iif,  by  Governor 6 

ConstablevlUe,  lockup  at  350 

Coiienhagen,  lockup  at  350 

Corinth,  lockup  at  40 

Corning,  city  jail  at 46.    441,  442 

Cortland,  city  jail  at   40.  8:« 

Cortland   County  JaU    210 

County  Jails: 

Admb^ions   551 

Ages  of  prisoners 650 

Board   of  prisoners    38,  680 

Causes  of  detention  of  prisoners  5r>4 

Color  of  prisoners   652 

Commitments  fi>r  Intoxication,  as  tramps  and  vagrants  and  as 

drunk  and  disorderly  600 

Cost  of  board '^ 

Deaths   551 

Debtors    550 

Discharges    551 

Education    55S 

Emplo.\Tnent    34,  688 

(Jenernl  mention "^ 

Ins|»ections    of    228 

Nativity  of  prisoners 533 
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Comity  Jails — Continned : 

New  Jall8  92 

Population   30,  6fiO 

Previous  occuiiation  of  iirhiuuers   660 

rris«)iienf  awaitiui;  trial    600 

PrlHuiiers   coiivicted    of   criine    550 

Kectui»t  ruction    of    32 

Relijdous   instrui'tion   of  prisoners    557 

Salaries  of  Sheriffs   589 

Social  conditions  of  prisoners  555 

UnitcHl  States  prisoners  553 

WitnesHes 550 

Crof^lian,   lockup  at    350 

Coxsackie,  lockup  at 46,  3M 

D 

Da nnemora,  lockup  at  ^ 830 

Dansville,  lockup  at   3U3 

Delaware  County  Jail 2M1 

Delaware,  lockut»  at 314 

DeiMmlt,  lockup  at 311 

l>exter.  liK'kup  at  356 

Dover  Plains.  l<K'kup  at   3:i7 

DruK  inveHtipition  in  State  prisons 20,    60 

Dundee,  l<H'kup  at   • 488 

Dutilic^ss  County  Jail  241,  242 

Ear1vi]|(\   lockup  at 865 

Eastern  New  York  Reformatory: 

A^  of  prlKoners    • 519 

Cell    capacity    24,  517 

Color  of  prisoners   52^1 

Count ies  in  which  prismuers  were  convicted  526 

Crimes  for  which  prisoners  were  convicted   518 

Deaths 517 

Education  of  prisoners • 524 

(ienernl  mention  w 24 

Habits  of  iife  of  prisoners 524 

Insanity,   number   of  cases    525 

Inspection    of    99 

Maintenance,    cost    of    25 

Nativity  of  prisoners   521 

Population    24,  616 

Previous  occupation  of  prisoners  520 

Prisoners,  average  numtier  of 517 

Prisoners,  greatest  numlier  in  custo<ly 517 

Prisoners  in  custody  and  employed  on  the  tirst  working  day  of 

each  month  523 

Prisoners    paroloil 516 

Prisiiiiers  parolwl  but  not  discharjrwl    616 

Prlsonei's  previously  confined  in  institution  522 

Prisoners  previously  confined  in  other  institutions 622 

Prls<»ners  receiveil  and  discharjred 616 

Prisoners  rcturne<l  for  violation  of  parole  516 

Prisoners  transferred  to  State  I lospltals  517 

Itelf ^ious  inst ruction  of  prisoners 524 

So<*ia I   relations  of  prisoners   524 

Terms   of   sentence    519 

East    Hampton,    l<K*kup    at    450 

East   Moriches,  lockup  at   451 

East  HiH-hestor.  i(X'kup  at  44,    360,  370 

Elbridge,   lockup  at    887 
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Ellenvile,   lockup   at    • 45,  464 

Ellicottville,  lockup  at  45 

EUisburgh*  lockup  at ; 46 

Elmira  City  Jail 325 

Blmlra  Heights,  lockup  at 826 

Endicott,   lockup  at    311 

Erie  County  Jail 242,  243 

Brie  County  Penitentiary: 

Ages  of  prisoners 534 

Average  term  of  sentence  542 

Cell  capacity   528 

Color  of  prisoners 547 

Contract  price  for  board  of  prinouers  •  • 542 

Counties  from  which  prisoners  were  sentenced 30 

Counties  from  which  prisoners  were  convicted  529 

Crimes  for  which  prisoners  were  convicted  529 

Deaths   528 

Education  of  prisoners  516 

Expenditures    543 

Farm    at    29 

General  mention 29 

Habits  of  life  of  prisoners 546 

Indastries    • 29 

Inspection  of 129,  130 

Nativity  of  prisoners   517 

Population    30,  627 

Previous  occupations  of  prisoners 536 

Prisoners,  average  numl>er  of   528 

Prisoners  for  whom  State  paid  board 542 

Prisoners  from  county 542 

Prisoners  from  other  counties 542 

Prisoners,  greatest  number  of  528 

Prisoners    idle    542 

Prisoners  in  custody  and  employed  on  the  first  working  day  in 

each  mouth 544 

Prisoners  previously  detained  in  institution  540 

Prisoners  received  and  discharged  527 

Prisoners  transferred  to  State  Hospitals 527 

Receipts    '. 543 

Religious   instruction  of  prisoners    547 

Social  relations  of  prisoners 546 

Terms  of  sentence 533,    540,  541 

Essex   County  Jail 241 

P 

Kairhaven,  lockup  at 45 

Fairport,  lockup  at    370 

Farmingdale,  lockup  at  :>7(i 

Fayetteville,  lockup  at 45 

Fishkill  Village,  lockup  at 337 

Forestport,  lockup  at 385 

Fort  Edward,  lockup  at 470 

Frankfort,    lockup    at    349 

Franklin  County  Jail   245 

Franklin,  lockup  at  :*3S 

Fredonia,  lookup  at ''U9 

Freeport,  lockup  at  377 

Friendship,  lockup  at  309 
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Fulton  Chain,  lockup  at  46,  KI9 

Fulton,  city  Jail  at   404 

Fulton  County  Jail 245 

O 

Genesee  County  Jail 246 

Geneva,  city  jail  at  S91 

Gibson,    lockup   at 45,  443 

Glen  Cove,  lockup  at 877 

Glens  Falls,  city  Jail  at 400 

Gloversville,  city  Jail  at 846 

Goshen,  lockup  at   45,    40,    384,  805 

Gouverneur,  lockup  at 420 

Granville,  lockup  at 471 

Great  Meadow  Prison: 

Actual    commitments    514 

Ages  of  prisoners 507 

Cell    capacity    403 

Color  of  prisoners 513 

Counties  in  which  prisoners  were  convicted  513 

Crimes  for  which  prisoners  were  convicted 404 

Deaths 402 

Drug  tratUc  in  00 

Education  of  prisoners 513 

Electrocutions    403 

General  mention  13 

Habits  of  life  of  prisoners 513 

Insanity,  number  of  cases   514 

Inspections  of SI,  S3 

Nativity   of  prisoners    513 

Population 402 

Previous  occupations  of  prisoners  508 

Prisoners,  average  number  of 402 

Prisoners,  greatest  numl>er  of   402 

Prisoners  in  custody  and  employed  on  the  first  working  day  of 

each    month    512 

Prisoners  paroled   403 

Prisoners  paroled  but  not  discharged 403 

Prisoners  previously  conflne<1  in  institution   511 

Prisoners  previously  confined  in  other  institutions 511 

Prisoners  receive<l  and  discharged 402 

Prisoners  returned  for  violation  of  parole 403 

Prisoners  sentenced  for  life  403 

Prisoners  transferred 402 

Religious  instruction  of  prisoners    513 

Sch<iols   in    20 

Social  relations  of  prisoners   513 

Terms  of  sentence  407 

Greene  County  Jail    24G 

Greene,  lockup  at     828 

Green  Island,  lockup  at 80-1 

Greenport,  lookup  at 451 

Greenwich,   lockup    at 471 

H 

Hamilton  Connty  Jail 247 

Hamilton,  lookup  at 8fi6 

Hammond,  lockup  at   426 
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Hammoudsport,  lockup  at  443 

Hancock,  lockup  at 9Ai 

Harleui  PrUson   8ite   08 

Hnrrisville,   lockup  at    3(S0 

Hemiwtead,  hK'kup  at   3«8 

Herkimer   County   Jail    248 

Heiidenson,  lockup  at 3ri6 

Heruioii,  lockup  at 427 

HickMville,  lockup  at    :i78 

HifThlaiid  Falls,  lockup  at 3»6 

Hilton,   lockup  at    371 

H(»i;an8hurg,  lockup  at 45 

Hotley,  Io(*kup  at  4<rj 

Horndl,  city  Jail  at   45,  444 

H(»rKebeads,  lockup  at  40,  320 

Hume,  lockup  at 3U0 

Uuutington,  lockup  at 452 

I 

Xudian  Lake,  lockup  at  348 

Imidstiies   in   prlKons    15,  ri5 

IndustrieK,  Iteiiort  of  Committee  on  55 

luHiiections  made  by  CommissioDera  5 

Isiip,  lockup  at  453 

Ithaca,  city  Jail  at 46,  4(i3 

J 

JameRtown,  city  Jail  at  46,    320,  321 

JcfTerHon  County  Jail   240,  250 

Jordan,  lockup  at   388 

K 

Keeseville,  lockup  at 46,    343,  344 

KIndoi'hiKik,   1<K*kup   at    3:U 

KhiKs  County  Jnil  251,  252 

Kingston,  city  Jail  at 45,    46,  405 

L 

T^cona,   lockup  at    405 

Lawrence,  lockup  at  379 

LeKi>«ltitiou    58 

liestershire,  lockup  at   • 312 

I^Hoy,  lockup  at 45 

lA^wis  County  Jail   25^^ 

Liberty,  lockup  at 400 

LIndenhurst,   lockup  al    453 

Little  Falls,  city  Jail  at 48 

Little  Valley,  Imkup  nt 314 

LIviuKston  County  Jail   2:y\ 

IJvnnia,  IcK'kup  at   45,  HOH 

Lcx'ke.  lockup  at 45 

Lockiiort,  iM)lice  headquarters  at   382 

Lockups : 

Number  in  State  6 

Typicnl  plans  for 46 

lionf?  Beach,  lockup  at  ^^ 

Luzerne.  UK'knp  at    4l»!"> 

Lynbr<K)k.  l<K*knp  at 3S0 

I-yndonvllle.    bwkup   at    40;i 

Lyons  Falls,  lockup  at  ^00 
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McCormick,  Thomas  J.,  removal  of 7 

Miieedou,   lockup  at » .  473 

MadlHou  Couuty  Jail  254 

Madrid,  lockup  at   4J7 

Maloue,  lockup  at    45,  40 

Mauliartset,  lockup  at   880 

MauuHvilie,  lockup  at  45 

Marathon,  lockup  at S:<3 

Margaretvlile,  lockup  at   3:U 

Marlboro,  lockup  at 407 

Masseiia,  lockup  at   427 

Mattltuck,  lockup  at  43^1 

Mechauicville,  lockup  at  45,  40 

MiHliua,  liHkup  at   4^1 

Bicxico,  lockup  at 405 

Middleburgh.  lockup  at   41S6 

Mlddleiwrt,  lockup  at  :%3 

Biiddletowii,  city  Jail  at 307 

Milford,   lockup   at    45 

Mlllbrook,  lockup  at 3:17 

Mlllertou,   lockup  at   :>W 

Monroe  Couuty  Jail 255 

Monroe  Couuty  Penlttentlary : 

Ages  of  prisoners  534 

Average  terms  of  sentence   54*J 

Cell  caimcity  ^ 30,  528 

Color   of   iirisoners    5 17 

Contract  price  for  boanl  of  prisoners  542 

Crimes  for  which  prisoners  were  convicted 520 

Counties  in  which  prisoners  were  convicted  548 

Deaths    528 

Kducation  of  prisoners  • 540 

Exi)enditures    513 

Habits  of  life  of  prisoners  540 

Inspections  of   134,    135,  130 

Nativity  of  prisoners   547 

Population    30,  527 

Previous  occupation  of  prisoners 530 

Prisoners,  average  numiier  of 528 

Prisoners  for  whom  the  State  paid  board 542 

Prisoners  from  county   5 12 

Prisoners  from  other  counties    542 

Prisoners,  greatest  numl>er  of   52S 

Prisoners   Idle    542 

Prisoners  in  custody  and  emploj'ed  on  the  first  working  day  In 

en(*li  month  544 

Prisoners  previously  detained  in  institution  540 

Prisoners  received  and  dischargeil   527 

Prisoners  transferred  to  State  Hospitals   527 

Reeeipts    543 

Religious'  Instruction  of  prisoners  547 

Social  relations  of  prisoners   510 

Terms  of  sentence  533,    540,  541 

Monroe,  lockup  at  40,  308 

M<»ntgomery  County  Jail   250.  257 

Montgomery,  lockup  at   40,  30S 

Montour  Fnlls,  lockup  at   437 

Mount  BTorrls,  lockup  nt  40 

Mount   Vernon,  city  Jail   nt   40,  477 

Mumforrl.  lockup  nt    37t 

Mutual  Welfare  League 0 
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N 

Nassau  County  Jail S20 

Nassau,  lockup  at   414 

New  Berliu,  lockup  at Hit) 

NewhurKli,  city  Jail  at 808 

New  Paltz,  lockup  at 4b7 

Newark,  lockup  at 473 

Newark  Valley,  loc*kup  at 462 

New  York  City  Institutions: 

Actual  disiKisal  of  prisoners • 5d2 

AdniLssious    591 

Ai;es  of  prisoners  598 

Causes  of  detention  of  prisoners 594 

City  Prison,  Brooklyn   41,  167 

City  Prison,  Manhattan  40,    145.  149 

City  Prison,  Queens 41,    108,  109 

Color  of  prisoners   •  593 

Coniuiitnient*^  for  disorderly  conduct,  intoxication  and  vagrancy..  697 

Criminal  Courts  Buildings  Prison  Pens  170 

Deaths  In   59 

Pischarp:es 591 

District  Prisons: 

Ist    42 

2nd   42,  149 

3rd    42 

4th    42,  150 

5th 42,     151,  152 

6th    42,  152 

7th ^ 42,    152.  153 

8th    42 

Education  of  prisoners 595 

Eiuiilo.^'ment  of  prisoners .- 596 

(leneral    mention    36 

Fifty-seventh  Street  Court  Prison  Pens 170 

Hart's  Island  Branch  Workhouse 38,  154 

House  of  I^etention  42,    160,  167 

Nativity    of   prisoners    593 

New  Hamilton  Farms  160 

New  York  City  Reformatory.  Hart's  Island   37,    39,  157 

New  York  City  Workhouse,  BlackwelFs  Island  ....37,    38,    161,  165 

Plans  for    87 

Population    37 

Prisoners  awaftinpr  trial  591 

Prisoners  convicted  of  crime 591 

Precinct  Police  Stations: 

1st    precinct    170 

2nd  precinct   43.  171 

41  h  precinct 4*%  171 

5th   precinct    43.  172 

(tth  precinct 43,  173 

7th    precinct    174 

lorh   precinct    43,  174 

1 2th    precinct    175 

13th    precinct    175 

14fh  precinct ^3,  176 

mth    precinct    177,  178 

1  f'th  precinct 179 

17th    pre<-1nct    43,  179 

isth    precinct    ^^,  180 

21st  precinct 43,  .  IRl,  182 

22nd   precinct    43,    1S2,  183 
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Precinct  Police  Stations — Continued: 

2:(ra    precinct    43 

25th  iH-oeim-t   43,    ISI,  Ittt 

2«th   precinct    43,  185 

2.Sth  precinct   43,    18(5,  187 

2))th    precinct    187 

30th    precinct    187 

3lHt  precinct   43 

32iid  prei-iiict  188 

33rtl    precinct    IbO 

35th  precinct   43,    180,  lilO 

30th    prwluct    43,  190 

37th  precinct   101 

38th  precinct   102 

39th  iinvluct   102 

40th    preiinct    1$W 

42nd  precinot  193 

43rd    precinct    43,  10:i 

62nd  precinct   43,  101 

63rd    precinct    43,  195 

esth  pn^ciiict 190 

66th    precinct    43,  100 

«8th    precinct    107 

74th  precinct   108 

77th    precinct    100 

7»th    precinct    190 

80th  prec*lnct   43,    100,  200 

81st  i)recliict   201 

143rd    precinct    43,  202 

114th    precinrt    43,  203 

145th  precinct   43,  203 

14mh   prcilnct    201 

147rh    prtdnct    43,  205 

148th  product   43,  205 

140th  pre<'1nct   43,  200 

150th   preiinct    43,  207 

151st  precinct   ?08 

152nd   precinct   208 

153rfl    precinct    200 

IWth    precinct    210 

155th   precinct    : 210 

156th   proclnct 211 

157th   precinct 211 

158th   precinct    212 

150th   precinct    213 

irOth    precinct    213 

16lKt  precinct  214 

KGnd    preiMnct    48,  214 

l«8rd  precinct  43,  215 

104th   precinct    216 

l<t5th    prwinct    210 

16^th  iirecinct    43,  217 

167th  precinct   43,  218 

If^Sth    prrcinct    218 

lOOth   precinct    210 

170th   precinct    210 

17lKt  precinct  220 

171Mul   prefinct   221 

17Hrd   precinct    221 

274th   precinct    222 

27nth  proclnct   222 

27«th    precinct    43,  223 

277th  precinct   43,  224 
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Precinct  Police  Stations — Continued: 

278th    precinct    224 

27ttth    precinct    225 

28lHt  precinct   225 

283rfl   precinct   43,  220 

Re11^ou8  instruction  of  priRoners   r»!)6 

Rilcer*8  Island  Branch,  WorlchouHe  at .39,  150 

Social  relations  of  pritM)ner8   504 

United   States  prisoners 51)4 

New  York  County  Jail 260,  261 

New  York  County  Penitentiary: 

Ages  of  prisoners 584 

Average  tcnu  of  sentence  of  prliKoners 542 

Cell  capacity    :^,  628 

Color   of   prisoners    5 17 

Contract  price  for  board  of  prisoners  542 

Counties  in  which  prisoners  were  convicted 548 

Crimes  for  which  prisoners  were  convicted 529 

Deaths    528 

Education  of  prisoners   540 

Expenditures    54:) 

General  mention  30 

Habits  of  life  of  prisoners 510 

Inspection  of  137 

Nativity  of  prisoners 547 

Population    31  527 

Previous  occupation  of  prisoners    fM 

Prisoners,  average  number  of 528 

Prisoners  for  whom  the  State  paid  board  512 

Prisoners  from  county   542 

Prisoners  from  other  counties  5^2 

Prisoiaers,  greatest  number  of   ri28 

Prisoners  Idle 542 

Prisoners  in  custody  and  employed  on  the  first  working  day  of 

each  month    545 

Prisoners  previously  detained  in  institution   540 

Prisoners  received  and  discharged    527 

Prisoners  transferred  to  State  Hospitals  527 

Receipts    543 

Religious   Instruction   of   prisoners    547 

Removal  of  Institution   37 

Social  relations  of  prisoners 540 

Terms   of  sentence    533,    540,  541 

Women  prisoners,  removal  of 31 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmlra: 

Age  of  prisoners  519 

Brickmaking  plant  21 

Cell  caimclty   517 

Color  of  prisoners   524 

Counties  In  which  prisoners  were  convlote<l 526 

Crimes  for  which  prisoners  were  convicted 518 

Deaths    517 

E^lucatlon   of  prisoners    524 

Fire  at  institution , 24 

Habits  of  life  of  prisoners 524 

Industries  In   23 

Insanity,  number  of  cases  525 

Inspection   of    100,  107 

Labor,  value  of   24 
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New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — Conttniiecl : 

Maintenance,  cost  of 28 

Nativity  of  prbsonerB ; 021 

Poi>ulation    23,  610 

Previous  occui>ation  of  prisoners 620 

Prisoners,  average  number  of 617 

PriKoners,  greatest  numl)er  of 617 

Prisc»nei-s  in  custody  and  employed  on  the  first  working  day  in 

each  month    • 623 

Prisoners   paroled 616 

Prisoners  paroled  but  not  discharged    616 

Prisoners  previously  confined  in  institution   622 

Prisoners  previously  confined  in  other  Institutions 622 

Prisoners  received  and  discharged  616 

Prisoners  transferred  to  State  Hospitals   617 

Religious  instruction  of  prisoners  ',  624 

Sales  23 

Social  relations  of  prisoners 624 

Terms  of  sentence  619 

Trudes  taught  28 

United  States  prisoners  617 

New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford: 

General  mention   25 

]nHi)ec*tion    of    116 

Investigation  of 25 

Per  capita  cost  of  maintenance 25 

Population    26 

Niagara  County  Jail  262 

Norristown,  lockup  at    428 

Northport,  lockup  at 454 

North  Tarrytown,  lockup  at  46,    40,    477,  478 

Northville,  lockup  at  347 

Norwich,  police  station  at   329 

Norwo<Kl,  lockup  at   428 

Nunda,  lockup  at   364 

Nyack,  lockup  at   423 

O 

Ogdensburg,  city  Jail  at   46,  42J) 

Clean,  city  Jail  at  46 

Oneida  County  Jail,  Rome 263,    264,  265 

Oneida  County  Jail.  Utica  266,  266 

Oneida,  lockup  at 367 

Oneonta,  city  Jail  at   46,  410 

Onondaga  County  Jail   266 

Onondaga  .County  Penitentiary ; 

Ages  of  prisoners    634 

Average  term  of  sentence  • 641t 

Cell   capacity    31,  628 

Color   of   prisoners    547 

Contract  price  for  board  of  prisoners •. 642 

Counties  in  whi<h  prisoners  were  convlctetl   618 

Counties  from  which  prisoners  were  sentenced  81 

Crimes  for  which  prisoners  were  convicted  629 

Park  cells  32 

Deaths    628 

Education  of  prisoners  546 

Employment    • 31 

Expenditures    643 
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Onondaga  County  Penitentiary— Continued : 

General   mention .,,.  31 

Habits  of  life  of  prisoners !..!!!  516 

Inspection    of    ; I43 

Nativity  of  prisoners   ! . ! ! !  547 

Population .V3V,  527 

Previous   ocvuiMtions   of   prisoners    V. . .'  5H6 

Prisoners,  average  number  of  ] 5'j8 

Prisoners  for  whom  State  i»ald  board  .• 542 

Prisoners   from   county    542 

Prisoners  from  other  counties ],[  542 

Prisoners,  greatest  number  of 528 

Prisoners  idle 542 

Prisoners  in  custody  and  employed  on  the  tlrst  working  day  in 

each  month   ,  545 

Prisoners  previously  detainer]  in  institution  540 

Prisoners  received  and  dlscharginl    527 

Prisoners  transferred  to  State  Hospitals 527 

Receipts  543 

Religious   instruction   of  prisoners    547 

Social  relations  of  prLsonero   546 

Terms  of  sentence 533,    540,  541 

Ontario  Centre,  lockup  at   473 

Ontario  County  Jail   267 

Orange  County  Jail,  Goshen 268 

Orange  Counry  Jail.  Newburgh  26!) 

Orleans  County  Jail   270 

Osborne,  Thomas  M 7 

Ossinlng,  lockup  at  45,    46,  479 

Oswego,  city  Jail  at 46,    406,  407 

Oswego  County  Jail.  Oswego 271 

Oswego  County  Jail,  Pulaski  272,  273 

Otsego   County   Jail 274 

Oxford,  lockup  at   aiO 

Oyster  Bay,  lockup  at  381 

Painted  Post,  lockup  at | . . .  331 

Palmyra,  hx;kui>  at   46,  474 

Parish,   lockup  at   408 

Parole   50,    51 

Patchogue,   lockup   at    455 

Pawling,  lockup  at   a*^ 

Peekskill,  Jail  at  46,  481 

Penitentiaries : 

Board  of  Prisoners 27 

General  mention  26 

Population    26 

Prisoners  ninlntained  by  State , 28 

Striiied  clothing   ; 28 

Penn  Yan,  lockup  at 488 

Perry,  lockup  at 4^6 

Phelps.  1ocku]>  at  302 

Phllodelphia.   lockup   at    nfse 

Phllmont,  lockup  at 831 

Phoenix,  lockup  at 408 

Plko.  b»ckup  at 486 

Pine  Hill,  lockup  at  468 

Pine  Plains,  hx-kup  at  3:i9 

Plttsford.  lockup  nt  S7- 

PleasantriUe.  lockup  nt  46,  482 

Pleas  of  guilty  without  indictment  in  criminal  cases 47 


'•>  I 
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Poland,  locknp  at ...45,  880 

Portageville,  lockup  at  4^ 

Port  Byron,  lockup  at 317 

Port  Henry,   lockup   at 46,  344 

Port   Jefferson,    lockup   at 456 

Port  JervU,  city  Jail  at 3^9 

Portland,  lockup  at 822 

Port  l^yden,  lockup  at 361 

Port  Washington  lockup  at 381 

Potsdam,  lockup  at  46 

Poughkeepsle,  city  Jail  at  45,    46,  3U9 

Prison  i)opulations  of  Slate .489,    400,    491  598 

Probation : 

General  mention 43 

Money  collected  by  proliation  officers 50 

Number  of  persons  on  probation 48 

Number  of  persons  released  from  probation  48 

OtHcers  employed ,  49 

Public  intoxication    47 

Putnam  County  Jail 274 

g 

Queens  County  Jail 275,  276 

U 

Red  Creek,  lockup  at 474 

Red  Hood,  lockup  at   840 

Reformatories : 

For  male  misdemeanants 22 

General   mention    21 

Right  of  Commission  to  inspect 21 

SuT)erintendents    of    21 

Rensselaer  County  Jail 276,  278 

Report  of  Committee  on  Industries  55 

Reports  of  Inspections: 
City  Jails,  Station  Houses  and  Lockups  outside  of  Greater  New  York : 

Adams    350 

Addison    * 489 

Af ton 827 

Albany,    Ist   precinct    300 

Albany,  2nd  precinct   800,  801 

Albany,  3rd  precinct 801 

Albany,  4th  precinct  302 

Albany,  5th  precinct  302 

Albion    402 

Alexandria   Bay    35.) 

Amltyvllle    447 

Amsterdam    875 

Andover   .'*05 

Antwerp    , 853 

Apalnchin    401 

Arcade 4H4 

Attica    48^4 

Auburn    315 

Aurora   • ^15 

Avoca    4:«9 

Avon    301 

Babylon    447 

Bainbridge    828 
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Reports  of  Inspections — Continued: 

(City  Jalls»  etc.  outside  of  Greater  New  York) 

Batavia    347 

Bay   Shore    448 

Beacon  336 

Belfast  3(K> 

Belmont   3()0 

Bellmore    •  •  376 

BelliK»rt    448 

BeiiBon  Mines    425 

Blughaiuton    310 

Bliss    48S 

Bolivar    307 

Booneville  383 

Breeseport    324 

Brewster    412 

Brid^ebamptun    440 

Brockiwrt    367 

Caledonia    362 

Cambridge 409 

Canandaigua   380 

Canaseraga     307 

Canastota    365 

Candor 462 

Canlst<*o 440 

Canton    425,  426 

Cape   Vincent    354 

Carthage   3M 

Castile    485 

Castletou   413 

Celoron    318 

Central   Islip   450 

Central  Valley  303 

Chappaqua    476 

Charlotte    368 

Chaumont    355 

Cherry  Valley 409 

Chester    394 

ChnrchvUle  368 

nayton    355 

Cleveland    404 

nif t»»n   Springs    : 390 

Clinton    384 

Clyde    472 

Cobleskill    435 

(^ohc»oton    440 

C^ohwR    3a*i 

Cold  Rnrinff 418 

Conptnhlevllle    359 

Copenhagen    359 

Corinth    430 

Cornlnir    441,  442 

Cortland    ' 333 

CoTSflckle • 3;}3 

Cn^ghan  ^n? 

Ciihn   , 3J)S 

n^nncmoni ^^ 

n^nsviTc 3/7 

Dover  Plains f.\i 

Dflevan 'JIJ 

Pexrer r. fJI 

Dundee 488 
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Beports  of  Inspections — Continued: 

(City  Jails,  etc.  outside  of  Greater  New  York) 

Dunkirk    .* 319 

Earville    305 

£^8t  Hampton 450 

East  Morieh€*8  451 

East   liochester    3®B,  307 

Elbridge 3«7 

Elleuville    404 

Elmira    3i^ 

Elmira    Heigbts    ,S2tJ 

Endicott    311 

Falrliaven   310 

Falrix)rt    370 

Farniingdale  370 

l^Msliklll    Village    337 

Forestport 385 

Fort    Edward 470 

Frankfort     349 

Franklin    333 

Fredouia    319 

Freeport    , 377 

Friendstiip    300 

Fulton    404 

Fulton  Chain  3.19 

Geneva  30I 

Gibson    443 

Glen  Cove  377 

Glens   Falls    469 

Gloversvllle , 340 

G<islieu   304,  3a5 

Gouverneur 426 

(rranvlUe   471 

Greene    328 

Green    Inland    3(M 

Greenport    461 

(irenwich  471 

Hamilton  300 

Hammond    420 

Hammondsport    443 

Hnnrork 334 

Harrisvllle 360 

HempKtead    378 

Henderson    350 

Hermon    427 

HUksville    378 

Hlphlnnd  Falls   390 

Hilton    371 

Holley    402 

Hornell    444 

Horsebeads    326 

Hnme     300 

Hnntlnpton    452 

Indian   Lake   348 

Isllp    453 

Ithaca     463 

Jamestown     320,  821 

Jonlnn    388 

KppppvI  II:*    343,  344 

K*mlf»rhook    R*^! 

Kingston     405 

LncoiiH   405 

Lawrence 379 
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Reix>rt8  of  Inspectiong — Ck>ntinued: 

(City  Jails,  etc.  outoide  of  Greater  New  York) 

Lestershlre ,  812 

Liberty 4G0 

Liudeuhurst 453 

Little   valley 314 

Livuuia    a(i3 

Lockport    3.S2 

Loug  Beach   380 

Luzerne      4C59 

Lynbrook  3.SO 

Lyudouville    4(KJ 

Lyoiui  Falls   300 

Maeedou    473 

Madrid   427 

Mauhasset 380 

Murathua    a>3 

Maigaretville  334 

Masseua    4:^7 

Marlboro    407 

Mattituck    454 

Medina    403 

Mexico    405 

Mlddlebnrgh  4;i0 

Middleport    383 

Mlddietown    3J)7 

Millbrook 3;J7 

Millerton   $58 

Monroe 3ti7 

Montezuma   316 

Montgomery    398 

Montour  Falls 437 

Morristown   4.8 

Mount  Vernon 477 

Mumford    371 

Nassau   414 

Newark , 473 

Newark  Valley   402 

New   Berlin 329 

Newburgh    398 

New   Paltz    407 

Northi>ort    451 

Northvllle    3 17 

North   Tarrytown      477,  478 

Norwich 325) 

Norwood    423 

Nunda    304 

Nynck    423 

Ogdensburg    420 

Oneida   307 

Oneonta   410 

Ontario  Centre   473 

OR«(ining    479 

Oswego   406,  ^07 

Oy«ter  Bay  3S1 

Oxford    ^0 

Pnfnted    Post    445 

P«lniyra    474 

Pnrish    408 

Pntohogue 455 

Pnwifnc   338 

Peekskni    45^1 

Penn  Yan  488 
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BeportB  of  Inspectloiis — Continiied: 

(City  Jails,  eta  outside  of  Greater  New  York) 

Perry 486 

PheliMS    «02 

Phlladelpbia  356 

Phiimout    yil 

PhtHJulx    408 

Pike   4S6 

Pine  illU  4C8 

Pine  Plains  3:S9 

Plttsford    372 

Pleasantville    482 

Poland    3G0 

PortagevlUe • . . .  487 

Port    Byron    S17 

Port   Henry    344 

Port  Jefferson 456 

Port    Jervls    390 

Portland    322 

Port    lieyden    361 

Port  Washington 318 

Potsdam    4:^0 

Poughkeepsle    339 

Red  Creek  474 

Red  Hook 340 

Rhlnebeck    340 

Rensselaer    414,  415 

Richfield    Springs 410 

RichmondvHle    433 

Ripley    323 

Rochester,  First  Precinct 373 

Rome    385 

Sacketts  Harbor  357 

Sag  Harbor    467 

Saranac   I^ke    346 

Sandy   Creek 409 

Saratoga    431 

Saugertles    408 

Savannah    475 

Savona    446 

Sayvllle 458 

Schaghtlcoke 415 

Schenectady    433,  434 

Schnylerville 4:52 

Scotia     435 

Scottsvllle    373 

Sea  Cliff 382 

Senw^a    Fnlls    438 

Sharon    Springs    437 

Shortsvllle    392 

Sfdney    335 

Silver  Creek  323 

Silver    Springs    487 

Smithtown  Branch  458 

Sndra    475 

Sontlihanipton    469 

Soiithold    460 

Sonth  Nyack 424 

S?»encer 463 

Snencerport    ^^4 

ST»r1ncrv111e    5;*^ 

Stamford    J^S 

State  Fair  Ground  ^^ 
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Reports  of  Inspections — Continued: 

(City  Jails,  etc.  outside  of  Greater  New  York) 

Sylvan  Beach    380 

Syracuse 388 

Tarrytowu    482 

Theresa    357 

Ticouderoga 345 

Tlvoli   341 

Troy : 

First   precinct 416,  417 

Second  precinct   417,  419 

Third  precinct   420,  421 

Fourth  precinct 422,  423 

Tuxedo    400 

UnadiUa    411,  412 

Union    313 

Union  Springs 317 

UnlonviUe    400 

UUca    388,  387 

Valatie     332 

Van  Etten  320 

Victor      3»3 

Walden  400 

Walton    330 

Wappingers    Falls    341 

Warwick    401 

WashingtonWlle 401 

Waterf ord    4;« 

Watertown    358 

Watervliet 304 

Watkins   437 

Waverly   463 

W^ajiand    440 

Webster   374 

Weedsport   318 

Wellsburg    327 

Wellsvllle    310 

West   Carthage    358 

Westfleld    324 

West    Wlnfleld    350 

Whitehall    472 

Whitney   Point    314 

Williamson    475 

Wingdale       342 

Wolcott 476 

Wurtsboro    460 

Yonkers    483 

County  Jails: 

Albany  County 228 

Alleprany   County    228 

Bronx  County   229,    230,  232 

Br(H)mc   (^ounty    232 

Cattaranpw  County    2:^3 

Cayuga    (^ounty    233 

Chautauqua  County 234,  235 

Chemung  County 236 

Chenango  County   236 

Clinton   County    237,  238 

Columbia    County    239 

Cortland    County    240 

Delaware  County  241 
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Reports  of  Inspections — Continued : 

Ck>iint7  Jails — Continned: 

Dutchess  County  241,  242 

Erie  County 242,  248 

EsHex  County   244 

Franklin   County 245 

Fulton   County    245 

Genesee  County 246 

Grec^ne  County    246 

Hamilton    County    247 

Herkimer  County 248 

Jefferson  County  249,  250 

Kings    County    251,  252 

Ix^wls  County 253 

liivingston    County 254 

l^Iadisou  County   254 

Monroe   County    255 

Montgomery  County 256,  257 

NsHsau   County 259 

New   York  County    200,  261 

Niagara  County 202 

Otiefda    County,    Rome    203,    204,  265 

Oneida  County,  Utica   205,  200 

Onomlaga   County 200 

Ontario   County 207 

Orange  County,  Gosben 208 

Orange  County,  Newburgh 209 

Orleans   County    270 

Oswego  County,  Oswego 271 

Oswpgo  County,  Pulaski 272,  273 

OtHego   County    274 

Putnam   County    274 

Queens  County  275,  270 

Rensselaer  County    270,  278 

Richmond  County  279 

Rockland  County   • 279 

St.  Jjawrence  County 280 

Saratoga     County 282 

Schenectady  County 283,  284 

Schoharie   County    288 

Schuyler  County  2S7 

Seneca  County,  Waterloo   287 

Steuben    County    288 

Suffolk  County   2S8 

Sullivan    County    290 

Tioga  County  21K) 

Tompkins  County  • 291 

Ulster  County    292 

Warren  County  2a3 

Washington   County,  Hudson  Falls    294 

Washington  County,  Salem 295 

Wuyne  County    290 

Westchester    County    290,  297 

Wyoming  (bounty 297 

Yates   County    298 

New  York  City  Institutions: 
City  Prisons: 

Brooklyn    • ^^7 

Manhattan  (The  Tom!>8)   145,  149 

QuetMw 168.  1«0 

Criminal  Courts  Building  Prison  Pens * 170 


030 

Reports  of  InspectloiuB — Ck>ntluaed: 

New  York  City  Institutions — Coutinaed: 

District  prisons: 

Second    • 149 

Fourth    160 

Fifth    151,  152 

SLxth    152 

Seventh  162,.  .153 

Fifty-seventh  street  court  i»en 170 

Hart*s  Island  Branch  Workhouse 154 

House   of   iJetention    i 166,  107 

New  Hampton  Famis  160 

New  York  City  Reformatory,  Hart*s  Island 157 

New  York  Workhouse,  Balckweli's  Island   161,  165 

Precinct  Police  Stations: 

1st  precinct , . .  170 

2nd  precinct  • 171 

4th    precinct    171 

5th  precinct  172 

0th    precinct    173 

7th  precinct   .......? 174 

loth  precinct   174 

12th  precinct   175 

13lh  iireclnct  175 

14th  precinct   376 

15th   precinct    177,  178 

lUth  precinct   179 

17th  precinct   179 

18th  precinct  180 

2l8t    precinct    181,  182 

22nd  precinct 182,  183 

25th  precinct  184,  185 

2(5th  precinct   185 

28th  precinct  186,  187 

29th  precinct 187 

80th    precinct    187 

32nd  precinct  188 

83rd    precinct    189 

35th  precinct  189,  190 

3ath    precinct    100 

37th  precinct   191 

38th    precinct    192 

3J>th  precinct     192 

40th  precinct   192 

42nd  precinct  103 

43rd    precinct    193 

02iid  precinct 194 

6.Hnl  precinct     195 

65th  precinct   196 

eeth    precinct    196 

68th    precinct    197 

74th  precinct   398 

77th  precinct 198 

79th  precinct   199 

80th  precinct 199,  200 

81st  precinct 201 

143nl  precinct »« 

144th  precinct   203 

145th  precinct   203 

146th  precinct 204 
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B^portB  of  Inspection*— GoDtUraed : 

(New  York  City  I mstitutlonB— Continued) 

Precinct  Police  Station — Continued: 

147tb  precinct  200 

146th  iirecinct   205 

149Ui  precinct   206 

160th  prceiuct   207 

16lKt  precinct   208 

152nd  precinct   2ii8 

153rd    iirecinct    200 

154th    precinct 210 

155th    precinct    210 

15Gth    Iirecinct    211 

157th    precinct 211 

15«th    priilnit    212 

150th    precinct    213 

100th    precinct    213 

101st   piecinct    211 

lG2nd    precinct    214 

l()3rd  precinct  215 

lG4th  precinct   210 

lb5th  piecinct   210 

lOCth    prt»cinct    217 

107th  precinct  218 

108th  precinct   218 

IGOtli  precinct 219 

170th    precinct    , 219 

17lKt  precinct 220 

172iid    Iirecinct    • 221 

17.Srd    precinct 221 

274th    precinct    222 

275th    precinct    222 

270th  precinct   223 

277th  precinct   1:21 

278th    Iirecinct    224 

27!)th    Iirecinct    225 

28l8t  precinct    225 

28:Jrd    precinct    226 

Rlker's  Island  Branch  Workhouse 156 

Penitentiaries : 

Albany  County    128 

Erie  County 129,  ]::0 

Monroe  County   134,    135,  138 

New  York  County 137 

Onondaga   Couuty    143 

Reformatories : 

Eastern  New  York    • ••••....  Oil 

New  York  Stale,  Elmlra   106,  107 

New  York  State,  for  Women  110 

State  Farm  for  Women    125 

Western  House  of  Kef uj$e 119 

State  Prisons: 

Atifiurn    62,  63 

Auburn,  Women's  70 

Cllnt<»n    73,  74 

Crent    Mead«iw    81,  S3 

Harlem    (Site)    08 

Slug  Slug 89,    91,    92,  98 
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Rensselaer,  station  house  at   4.414,  415 

Rhluebeck,  lockup  at 310 

Rlclifield    Spring,   lockup   at    410 

Richmond   County  Jail    271) 

RicluiioiHlville.  lockup  at  4:>6 

Ripley,    lockup    at    3*23 

Rochenter,  Ist  precinct  station 373 

Rockland  County  Jail 27D 

Rockville  Centre,  lockup  at 46 

Rome,  city  Jail  at   SS5 

S 

St  Lawrence  County  Jail  2.S0 

Sacketts  Harlmr,  lotrkup  at ,•,  3riT 

SaK  Harltor,  lockup  at 457 

Salamanca,  city  Jail  at  46 

Sandy  Creek,  lockup  at  44)9 

Saranac  Lake,  lockup  at   346 

Saratoga   County  Jail 2s2 

Saratoga  Siiriugs,  rntlice  station  at ...  .45.    46,  4:11 

Saugerties,  lockup  at  45,  4(18 

Savannah,  lockup  at 475 

Savona,   lockup   at    440 

Say ville,  lockup  at   458 

Scbaghticoke,  lockup  at  415 

Schenectady,  city  J^ll  at 45,    4.SH,  4M 

Schenectady   County   Jail    2811,  281 

Schoharie  County  Jail   2S6 

Schuyler  County  Jail   287 

Schuyler^ille,  lockup  at   45,  4:V2 

Scotia,    lockup   at    4:^ 

ScottsviUe,   lockup   at    475 

Sea  Cliff,  lockup  at  15S2 

Seneca  County  Jail,  Waterloo  287 

Seneca  Falls,  lockup  at 4;{8 

Sharon  Springs,  lockup  at  4.'57 

Sheriffs,  salaries  of 36 

Shorts^ille,   lockup  at   302 

Sidney,    lockup    at    302 

Silver  Creek,  lockup  at 323 

Silver  Springs,  lockup  at 487 

« 
Sing  Sing  Prison: 

Actual  commitments   514 

Age  of  prisoners 507 

Cell  capacity   4m 

Color  of  prisoners 513 

Counties  in  which  prisoners  were  convicted 515 

Crimes  for  which  prisoners  were  convI<*ted 404 

Deaths    4S»2 

Drug  traffe    00 

Esmlngs 16 

Education  of  prisoners 513 

Electrocutions    403 

General  mention   14 

Hahlt<«  of  life  of  prlxoners 513 

Industries    15,  55 

Insnnity,  numl>er  of  cases 514 

Insr^ections   of    SO,    01,"   02,  OS 

Nativity  of  prisoners 513 

Population    402 
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81ng  Sing  PrlBOii — Contlniieu . 

Previous  occupation  of  priBoners 008 
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State  of  New  York 


No.  40 


IN     SBNA.TB 


Februaet  9,  1915 


List  of  Standing  Committees  of  the  Senate  for  the  Year 
191 5,  with  place  of  meeting,  revised  to 

February  9, 1915 


ON  FINANCE 

(Room  332) 

Messrs.  Sage,  Hewitt,  "Walters,  Emerson,  Whitney,  Thompson, 
George  E.,  Hill,  Bennett,  Thompson,  George  L.,  Brown,  Eamsper- 
ger,  Cnllen,  Wagner. 

ON  JUDICIARY 

(Senate  Library) 

Messrs.  Walters,  Spring,  Gilchrist,  Horton,  Halliday,  Cristman, 
Bnrlingame,  Walton,  Newton,  Brown,  Foley,  Carswell,  Wagner. 

ON  CITIES 

(RooniB  423-i24:) 

Messrs.  Argetsinger,  Cromwell,  Stivers,  Bnrlingame,  Mills, 
Wicks,  Sanders,  Lockwood,  Slater,  Brown,  Patten,  Foley,  Rams- 
perger. 
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ON  PUBUC  SERVICE 

(Room  332) 

Messrs.  Thompson,  George  E.,  Newton,  Emerson,  Mills,  Lawson, 
Hewitt,  Norton,  Wicks,  Simpson,  Sullivan,  Heffeman. 

On  internal  affairs 

(Room  224) 

Messrs!  Hewitt,  Cristman,  Slater,  Wilson,  Wood,  Norton,  Jones, 
Sanders,  Spring,  Ghreiner,  Patten. 

ON  CODES 

(Room  230) 

Messrs.   Newton,  Gilchrist,  Walton,  Slater,  Bennett,  Lawson, 
Carswell,  Walker,  Joseph. 

ON  TAXATION  AND  RETRENCHMENT 

(Rooms  400-401) 

Messrs.  Emerson,  Whitney,  Marshall,  Sanders,  Mullan,  Hewitt, 
Spring,  Boylan,  CuUen. 

ON  CO:\IMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION 

(Room  230) 

Messrs.  Gilchrist,  Towner,  Stivers,  Hill,  Bennett,  Sanders,  Simp- 
son, Doll. 

ON  CANALS 

(Room  225) 

Messrs.  Norton,  Horton,  Cromwell,  Jones,  Spring,  Ramsperger, 
Carroll. 

ON  INSURANCE 

(Room  228) 

Messrs.  Tovmer,  Horton,  Whitney,  Mnllan,  Slater,  Cromwell, 
Marshall,  Emerson,  Norton,  DoU,  Sullivan. 
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ON  CONSERVATION 

(Rooms  400-401) 

Messrs.  Wood,  Walton,  Lawson,  Towner,  Thompson,  George  L., 
Cristman,  Joseph,  Hamilton. 

ON  CIVIL  SERVICE 

(Room  225) 

Messrs.  Horton,  Thompson,  George  F.,  Argetsinger,  Walters, 
Sage,  Hamilton,  Joseph. 

ON  BANKS 

(Rooms  400-401) 
Messrs.  Marshall,  Lockwood,  Hill,  MuUan,  Dunnigan,  Carroll. 

ON  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

(Room  226) 

Messrs.    Lockwood,    Wilson,    Halliday,    Newton,    Hamilton, 
Joseph,  Simpson. 

ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

(Room  226) 
Messrs.  Whitney,  Bennett,  Wicks,  Doll,  Dunnigan. 

ON  MILITARY  AFFAIRS 

(Room  228) 
Messrs.  Stivers,  Wood,  Cromwell,  Burlingame,  Foley,  Hamilton. 

ON  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 

(Room  227) 

]^^essrs.    Spring,    Emerson,    Thompson,    George    L.,    Mullan, 
Boylan,  Dunnigan. 

ON  REVISION 

(Room  228) 
Messrs.  Burlingame,  Stivers,  Hill,  Carroll,  Dunnigan. 
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ON  PENAL  INSTITUTIONS 

(Room  226) 
Messrs,  Halliday,  Towner,  Gilchrist,  Carroll,  Dunnigan 

ON  PRINTED  AND  ENGROSSED  BILLS 

(Room  225) 
Messrs.  Lawson,  Marshall,  Horton,  Greiner,  Doll. 

ON  AFFAIRS  OF  VILLAGES 
(Room  227) 

Messrs.  Jones,  Sanders,  Thompson,  George  F.,  Thompson,  George 
L.,  Cristman,  Greiner,  Patten. 

ON  AGRIOULTURE 

(Room  229) 

Messrs,    Wilson,    Towner,    Jones,    Wicks,    Walton,    Walker, 
Heffeman. 

ON  PRIVILEGES  AND  ELECTIONS 

(Room  229) 

Messrs.  Cristman,  Walton,  Halliday,  Jones,  Lawson,  Simpson, 
Doll. 

ON  PUBLIC  PRINTING 

(Rooms  423-424) 
Messrs.  Mullan,  Mills,  Lockwood,  Carroll,  Heffeman. 

ON  RULES 

(Room  386) 
Messrs.  Brown,  Walters,  Sage,  Argetsinger,  Wagner, 


State  of  New  York 


No.  41. 


IN     SENATE 


February  10,  1915 


List  of  Standing  Committees  of  the  Senate  for  the  Year 
191 5,  with  place  of  meeting,  revised  to  February  10, 
1915,  and  Individual  Assignments  of  Senators 


ON  FINANCE 
(Room  332.     Clerk,  Mason  C.  Hutchins) 

Messrs.  Sage,  Hewitt,  Walters,  Emerson,  Whitney,  Thompson, 
George  F.,  Hill,  Bennett,  Thompson,  Geoi^e  L.,  Brown,  Kamsper- 
ger,  Cullen,  Wagner. 

ON  JUDICIARY 
(Senate  Library.     Clerk,  Frank  P.  Malpass) 

^Messrs.  Walters,  Spring,  Gilchrist,  Horton,  Halliday,  Cristman, 
Burlingame,  Walton,  Newton,  Brown,  Foley,  Carswell,  Wagner. 

ON  CITIES 

(Rooms  423-424.     Clerk,  Peter  Vanderpane) 

Messrs.  Argetsinger,  Cromwell,  Stivers,  Burlingame,  Mills, 
Wicks,  Sanders,  Lockwood,  Slater,  Brown,  Foley,  Patten,  Rams- 

perger. 
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ON  PTJBUC  SERVICE 

(Room  332.     Clerk,  Geo.  A.  Newell,  Jr.) 

Messrs.  Thompson,  George  F.,  Newton,  Emerson,  Mills,  Lawson, 
Hewitt,  Norton,  Wicks,  Simpson,  Sullivan,  Heffeman. 

ON  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

(Room  224.     Clerk,  E.  S.  Manchester) 

Messrs.  Hewitt,  Cristman,  Slater,  Wilson,  Wood,  Norton,  Jones, 
Sanders,  Spring,  Greiner,  Patten. 

ON  CODES 

(Room  230.     Clerk,  P.  J.  Gray) 

Messrs.  Newton,  Gilchrist,  Walton,  Slater,  Bennett,  Lawson, 
Carswell,  Walker,  Joseph. 

ON  TAXATION  AND  RETRENCHMENT 

(Rooms  400-401.     Clerk,  J.  P.  Booth) 

Messrs.  Emerson,  Whitney,  Marshall,  Sanders,  MiiUan,  Hewitt, 
Spring,  Boylan,  CuUen. 

ON  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION 

(Room  230.     Clerk,  C.  Hoffman) 

Messrs.  Gilchrist,  Towner,  Stivers,  Hill,  Bennett,  Sanders,  Simp- 
son, Doll,  Boylan. 

ON  CANALS 

(Room  225.     Clerk,  Charles  Deal) 

Messrs.   Norton,   Horton,   Cromwell,   Jones,   Spring,   Hewitt, 
Ramsperger,  Carroll,  Sullivan. 

ON  INSURANCE 

(Room  228.     Clerk,  John  J.  Collins) 

Messrs.  Towner,  Horton,  Whitney,  Mullan,  Slater,  Cromwell, 
Marshall,  Emerson,  Norton,  Doll,  Sullivan. 
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ON  CONSEEVATION 


(Rooms  400-401,  Clerk,  E.  M.  Brown) 

Messrs.  Wood,  Walton,  Lawson,  Towner,  Thompson,  George  L., 
Cristman,  Wilson,  Joseph,  Hamilton. 

ON  CIVIL  SERVICE 

(Room  225.     Clerk,  Romaine  Fite) 
Messrs.   Horton,  Thompson,  George  F.,  Argetsinger,  Walters, 
Sage,  Hamilton,  Joseph. 

ON  BANKS 

(Rooms  400-401.     Clerk,  F.  J.  Seaver) 

Messrs.  Marshall,  Lockwood,  Hill,  Mullan,  Mills,  Dunnigan, 
Carroll. 

ON  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

(Room  226.     Clerk,  G.  H.  Kingsley) 

Messrs.    Lockwood,    Wilson,    Hall  i  day,    Newton,    Hamilton, 
Joseph,  Simpson. 

ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

(Room  226.     Clerk,  L.  C.  Varney) 
Messrs.  Whitney,  Bennett,  Wicks,  Wood,  Doll,  Dunnigan. 

ON  MILITARY  AFFAIRS 
(Room  228.     Clerk,  W.  E.  Weller) 

Messrs.  Stivers,  Wood,  Cromwell,  Burlingame,  Foley,  Hamil- 
ton, Carswell. 

ON  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 

(Room  227.     Clerk,  Geo.  E.  Smith) 

Messrs.    Spring,    Emerson,    Thompson,    George    L.,    Mullan, 
Boylan,  Dunnigan. 
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ON  EEVISION 

(Room  228.     Clerk,  John  Lennon) 
Messrs.  Burlingame,  Stivers,  Hill,  Carroll,  Dunnigan. 

ON  PENAL  INSTITUTIONS 

(Eoom  226.     Clerk,  T.  L.  Thompson) 
Messrs.  Halliday,  Towner,  Gilchrist,  Carroll,  Dunnigan 

ON  PRINTED  AND  ENGROSSED  BILLS 

(Room  225.     Clerk,  F.  Weingaertner) 
Messrs.  Lawson,  Marshall,  Horton,  Greiner,  Doll. 

ON  AFFAIRS  OF  VILLAGES 
(Room  227.     Clerk,  P.  B.  Oakley) 

Messrs.  Jones,  Sanders,  Thompson,  George  F.,  Thompson,  George 
L.,  Cristman,  Greiner,  Patten. 

ON  AGRICULTURE 

(Room  229.     Clerk,  Mark  H.  Bell) 

Messrs.    Wilson,    Towner,    Jones,    Wicks,    Walton,    Walker, 
Heffeman. 

ON  PRIVILEGES  AND  ELECTIONS 

(Room  229.     Clerk,  Janson  McEntee) 

Messrs.  Cristman,  Walton,  Halliday,  Jones,  Lawson,  Simpeon, 
Doll. 

ON  PUBLIC  PRINTING 

(Rooms  423-424.     Clerk,  Clarence  Aikenhead) 
Messrs.  Mullan,  Mills,  Lockwood,  Carroll,  Heffeman. 

ON  RULES 
(Room  335) 
Messrs.  Brown,  Walters,  Sage,  Argetsinger,  Wagner. 
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SENATE  COMMITTEES 

Individual  Assignments 

F art ij' fifth  District 
Argetsinger,  George  F.,*  (Ch.)  Cities;  Civil  Service;  Eules. 

Eighteenth  District 

Bennett,  William  M.,*  Finance ;  Codes ;  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion; Public  Health. 

Fifteenth  District 

Boylan,  John  J.,  Taxation  and  Retrenchment;  Commerce  and 
Navigation;  Labor  and  Industry. 

Thirty-fifth  District 

Brown,     Eloii    R.,*     Temporary     President,     (Ch.)     Rules; 
Finance;  Judiciary;  Cities. 

Eighth  District 

Burlingame,  Alvah  W.,  Jr.,*  (Ch.)  Revision ;  Judiciary ;  Cities; 
Military  Affairs. 

Seventh  District 

Carroll,  Daniel  J.,  Canals;  Banks;  Revision;  Penal  Institu- 
tions ;  Public  Printing. 

Sixth  District 

Carswell,  William  B.,  Judiciary;  Codes;  Military  Affairs. 

Thirty-second  District 

Cristman,    Franklin   W.,*    (Ch.)    Privileges   and   Elections; 
Judiciary;  Internal  Affairs;  Conservation;  Villages. 

Txventy'th ird  D istrict 

Cromwell,     George,*    Cities;     Canals;     Insurance;     Military 
Affairs. 


Republicans. 
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Third  District 
CuUen,  Thomas,  C,  Finance;  Taxation  and  Retrenchment. 

Twelfth  District 

Doll,  Henry  W.,  Commerce  and  Navigation ;  Insurance ;  Public 
Health;  Printed  and  Engrossed  Bills;  Privileges  and  Elections. 

Twenty-first  District 

Dunnigan,  John  J.,  Banks;  Public  Health;  Labor  and  In- 
dustry; Revision;  Penal  Institutions. 

Thirty-third  District 

Emerson,   James   A.,*    (Ch.)    Taxation   and   Retrenchment; 
Finance ;  Public  Service ;  Insurance ;  Labor  and  Industry. 

Fourteenth  District 
Foley,  James  A.,  Judiciary;  Cities;  Military  Affairs. 

Tenth  District 
Gilchrist,  Alfred  J.,*  (Ch.)  Commerce  and  Navigation;  Judi- 
ciary; Codes;  Penal  Institutions. 

Fiftieth  District 

Greiner,  William  P.,  Internal  Affairs;  Printed  and  Engrossed 
Bills;  Villages. 

Forty-first  District 

Halliday,  Morria  S.,*    (Ch.)    Penal   Institutions;   Judiciary-; 
Public  Education ;  Privileges  and  Elections. 

Twenty-second  District 

Hamilton,  James  A.,  Conservation ;  Civil  Service ;  Public  Edu- 
cation; Military  Affairs. 

Fifth  District 

Heffernan,  William  J.,  Public  Service;  Agriculture;  Public 
Printing. 


*  Republicans. 
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Fortieth  District 
Hewitt,  Charles  J.,*  (Ch.)  Internal  Affairs;  Finance;  Public 
Service;   Taxation  and  Eetrenchment ;   Canals. 

Thirty^inth  District 

Hill,    William   H.,*    Finance;    Commerce    and   Navigation; 
Banks ;  Eevision. 

Forty-eighth  District 

Horton,  Clinton  T.,*  (Ch.)  Civil  Service;  Judiciary;  Canals; 
Insurance;  Printed  and  Engrossed  Bills. 

Thirty-seventh  District 

Jones,  Samuel  A.,*  (Ch.)  Villages;  Internal  Affairs;  Canals; 
Agriculture;  Privileges  and  Elections. 

Twentieth  District  , 
Joseph,  Irving  I.,  Codes ;  Conservation ;  Civil  Service ;  Public 
Education. 

Ninth  District 

Lawson,  Robert  R.,*  (Ch.)  Printed  and  Engrossed  Bills;  Public 
Service ;  Codes ;  Conservation ;  Privileges  and  Elections. 

Fourth  District 

Lockwood,  Charles  C.,*  (Ch.)  Public  Education ;  Cities ;  Banks ; 
Public  Printing. 

Thirty-fourth  District 

^farshall,  X.  Monroe,*  (Ch.)  Banks;  Taxation  and  Retrench- 
ment ;  Insurance ;  Printed  and  Engrossed  Bills. 

Seventeenth  District 
Mills,    Ogden   L.,*    Cities;    Public   Service;    Banks;    Public 
Printing. 

Forty-sixth  District 

!Mullan,  John  B.,*  (Ch.)  Public  Printing;  Taxation  and  Re- 
trenchment; Insurance;  Banks;  Labor  and  Industry. 


Republicans. 
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Forty-third  District 

Newton,  Charles  D.,*  (Ch.)  Codes;  Judiciary;  Public  Service; 
Public  Education. 

Thirty-first  District 

Norton,  Arden  L.,*   (Ch.)   Canals;  Public  Service;  Internal 
Affairs ;  Insurance. 

Second  District 

Patten,  Bernard  L.,  Cities;  Internal  Affairs;  Villages. 

Forty^nth  District 
Kamsperger,  Samuel  J.,  Finance;  Cities;  Canals. 

Twenty-eighth  District 
Sage,  Henry  M.,*  (Ch.)  Finance;  Civil  Service;  Bules. 

Forty-fourth  District 

Sanders,  Archie  D.,*  Cities;  Internal  Affairs;  Taxation  and 
Retrenchment;  Commerce  and  Navigation;  Villages. 

Nineteenth  District 

Simpson,  George  W.,  Public  Service;  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion ;  Public  Education ;  Privileges  and  Elections. 

Twenty-fourth  District 

Slater,  George  A.,*  Cities;  Internal  Affairs;  Codes;  Insur- 
ance. 

Fifty-first  District 

Spring,  George  E.,*   (Ch.)   Labor  and  Industry;  Judiciary; 
Internal  Affairs;  Canals;  Taxation  and  Retrenchment. 

Twenty-fifth  District 

Stivers,  John  D.,*  (Ch.)  Military  Affairs;  Cities;  Conunerce 
and  Navigation;  Revision. 

Eleventh  District 
Sullivan,  Christopher  D.,  Public  Service;  Canals;  Insurance. 


Republicans. 


No.  41]  9 

Forty-seventh  District 

Thompson,  George  F.,*  (Ch.)  Public  Service;  Finance;  Civil 
Service;  Villages. 

First  District 

Thompson,  George  L.,*  Finance ;  Conservation ;  Labor  and  In- 
dustry; Villages. 

Twenty-sixth  District 

Towner,  James  E.,*  (Ch.)  Insurance;  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion ;  Consen'^ation ;  Penal  Institutions ;  Agriculture. 

Sixteenth  District 

Wagner,  Robert  F.,  Minority  Leader;   Finance;  Judiciary; 
Rules. 

Thirteenth  District 

Walker,  James  J.,  Codes,  Agriculture. 

Thirty-eighth  District 

Walters,  J.  Henry,*  (Ch.)  Judiciary;  Finance;  Civil  Service; 
Rules. 

Twenty-seventh  District 

Walton,  Charles  W.,*  Judiciary;  Codes;  Conservation;  Agri- 
culture; Privileges  and  Elections. 

Thirtieth  District 

Whitney,  George  H.,*  (Ch.)  Public  Health;  Finance;  Taxation 
and  Retrenchment;  Insurance. 

Thirty-sixth  District 

Wicks,  Charles  W.,*  Cities;  Public  Service;  Public  Health; 
Agriculture. 

Forty-second  District 

Wilson,  Thomas  B.,*  (Ch.)  Agriculture;  Internal  Affairs;  Con- 
servation; Public  Education. 

Twenty-ninth  District 

Wood,  Walter  A.,  Jr.,*  (Ch.)  Conservation;  Internal  Affairs; 
Public  Health ;  Military  Affairs. 

*  Republicans. 
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Agriculture,  State  Department,  annual  report 21 

Appropriations,  answer  of  State  Comptroller  to  resolution  on 64 

Architect,  report  on  site  for  State  office  building  in  Buffalo 15 

Athletic  Commission,  annual  report 72 

Attorney-General,  annual  report 17 

B 

Banks,  Superintendent  of,  annual  report  on  banks  of  deposit  and  discount.  10 

Bedford,  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  annual  report 24 

Bills,  Senate,  supplemental  index 73 

Bloomingdale  Hospital,  report  of  Conunission  to  investigate 46 

Boards,  conunissions  and  departments,  see  specific  names  of, 

Buffalo,  Charity  Organization  Society,  annual  report 47 

C 

Canal  bonds,  answer  of  State  Comptroller  te  resolution  on 63 

Canals,  see  Sinking  funds. 

Charities,  Stete  Board  of,  annual  report 46 

Charity  Organization  Society  of  Buffalo,  annual  report 47 

Civil  practice,  report  of  the  Board  of  Statutory  Consolidation  on  the 

simplification   of    70 

Civil  service   allowances  after  termination   of   service,   report   of   com- 
mittee on  71 

Claims,  Board  of,  annual  report 12 

Commissions  and  departments,  see  specific  names  of. 

Committees,  standing,  list 4 

revised  list   26,  31,  40,  41 

Conunutetions  granted  by  Governor,  statement  of 59 

Comptroller,  answer  of,  to  resolution  of  March  3 63 

answer  of,  to  resolution  of  April  1 64 

Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art,  report 65 

Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  annual  report 7 

D 

Departments,  see  specific  names  of. 
Diseases,  malignant,  see  Malignant  diseases. 

B 

Efficiency  and  Economy,  Department  of,  report  on  State  institutions 37 

report  on  State  highways 38 

Elmira  Reformatory,  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers 55 

Engineer  and  Surveyor,  State,  annual  report 18 

Excise,  Commissioner  of,  annual  report 19 

P 

Factory  Investigating  Commission,  report 43 

report  of  Lawrence  M.  D.  McGuire  of 60 

Finance,  committee  on,  report  on  its  investigation  of  State  finances ....  67 

Financial  condition  of  the  State,  message  from  the  Governor  relative  to. .  48 

Fire  Island  State  Park  Commission,  annual  report 27 

Fire  Marshal,  State,  annual  report 34 


Doc. 
G  No. 

Governor,  statement  of  pardons,  commutations  and  reprieves  granted  by.  59 

Governor's  messages    2 

financial  condition  of  the  State 48 

New  York  Charter,  returning  bill  relating  to  disposition  of  refuse. .  62 

Tax  Law,  recommending  changes  in 22 

H 

Health  Officer,  Port  of  New  York,  annual  report 5 

Highways,  report  of  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  on 38 

See  also  Sinking  funds. 

Highways,  State  Commission,  annual  report 16 

Housing  of  people  in  cities  of  the  second  class,  report  of  commission  to 

investigate    25 

Hudson,  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  report 29 

I 

Institute  for  Study  of  Malignant  Diseases,  annual  report 6 

Insurance,  Superintendent  of,  annual  report 44 

Iroquois,  Thomas  Indian  School,  annual  f eport 14 

L 

Letchworth  Village,  annual  report  of  managers 8 

report  of  advisory  committee  on  development  of 28 

Library,  State,  annual  report 56 

M 

McGuire,  Lawrence  M.  D.,  report  of 50 

Malignant  Diseases,  State  Institute  for  Study  of,  annual  report 6 

Members  of  the  Senate,  list 1 

Mentally  deficient,  report  of  Commission  to  Investigate  provision  for . .  42 

Messages  from  the  Governor,  see  Governor. 

Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission,  New  York,  report  of  investigation  of  35 

N 

Napanoch  Reformatory,  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers 55 

New  York,  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission,  report  of  investigation  of  35 
New  York,  message  of  Governor  returning  bill  relating  to  disposition  of 

refuse    62 

New  York  Catholic  Protectory,  annual  report 54 

New  York  Hospital,  Society  of,  report  of  commission  to  investigate 46 

New  York  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-minded  Women,  Jiewark, 

annual  report   23 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  Incipient  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  annual 

report    36 

New  York  State  Library,  annual  report 56 

New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford,  annual  report 24 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson,  report 29 

Newark,  New  York  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-minded  Women, 

annual  report   23 

Niagara  river,  diversion  of  water  for  power  purposes,  report  of  joint 

committee   66 

P 

Pardons  granted  by  Governor,  statement  of 69 

Patten,  Bernard  M.,  report  of  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  rela- 
tive to  contest  against  Christian  Weiland 60 

Polygamy,  resolution  from  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  rela- 
tive to    61 

Port  of  New  York,  Health  Officer,  annual  report 5 


Doc. 
No. 

PriBon  Association  of  New  York,  annual  report 68 

Prisons,  Superintendent  of,  annual  report 39 

Privileges  and  Elections,  Committee  on,  report  relative  to  contest  by 

Christian  Weiland  against  Bernard  M.  Patten 60 

Probation  Commission,  annual  report 51 

Public  Service  Commission,  First  District,  annual  report 20 

Public  Service  Commissions,  final  partial  report  of  Joint  Conunittee  to 

investigate    53 

final   report  of 69 

Public  Works,  Superintendent  of,  report 30 

R 

Racing  Commission,  annual  report 58 

Ray  Brook,  New  York  State  Hospital  for  Incipient  Tuberculosis,  report . .  36 

Reformatories  at  Elmira  and  Napanoch,  Board  of  Managers^  report 55 

Reprieves  granted  by  Governor,  statement  of 59 

Rules  of  the  Senate 3 

revised  and  adopted 32 

S 

Saratoga  Springs,  Commissioners  of  State  Reservation  at,  annual  report.  9 

Senate,  bills,  supplemental  index 73 

committees,  list    4 

revised  list   26,  31,  40,  41 

members,  list 1 

rules  of 3 

revised  and  adopted 32 

Senate  and  Assembly,  address  to  the  people  by  the  Joint  Republican 

caucus  of   67 

Sinking  fund,  address  to  the  people  by  Joint  Republican  caucus 67 

Standing  committees,  see  Committees. 

State  boards,  commissions  and  departments,  see  specific  names  of. 

State  institutions,  report  of  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy. ...  37 

State  Library,  annual  report 56 

Statutory  Consolidation,  report  of  Board  on  the  simplification   of  the 

civil  practice   70 

Supplemental  index  73 

T 

Tax  Commissioners,  annual  report 11 

Tax  Law,  message  from  Governor  recommending  changes  in 22 

Telephone  and  telegraph   companies,   report  of   joint  committee  to   in- 
vestigate     49 

Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois,  annual  report 14 

Travis,  Eugene  M.,  see  Comptroller. 

W 

Weights  and  Measures,  Superintendent  of,  annual  report 13 

Weiland,   Christian,   report  of   Committee  on   Privileges   and  Elections 

relative  to  contest  against  Bernard  M.  Patten 60 

Workmen's  Compensation  Commission,  annual  report 52 
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